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PREFACE 


Almost  twenty  years  ago  the  Author  published  a 
volume  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  describe  and  criti- 
cise the  principal  attempts  which  had  been  made  in 
France  and  Germany  philosophically  to  comprehend 
and  explain  the  history  of  mankind. 

Had  he  not  been  called  soon  afterwards  to  a  position 
which  required  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  al- 
most exclusive  devotion  to  a  different  order  of  studies, 
that  volume  would  have  been  followed  by  one  dealing 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  course  and  succession  of 
historical  philosophies  in  Italy  and  England.  But  be- 
fore he  could  resume  the  work,  he  had  become  so  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  altering  and  enlarging  his 
plan,  as  well  as  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  execu- 
tion, that  he  has  allowed  the  volume  which  he  had 
published  to  remain  out  of  print  for  nearly  a  dozen 
years,  during  which  it  has  only  been  known  through 
the  excellent  French  translation  of  the  late  M.  Carrau. 

He  now  believes  himself  to  be  able  to  make  his  work, 
instead  of  simply  a  connected  series  of  studies,  a  real 
and  comprehensive  history  ;  and,  if  life  and  strength 
be  granted,  to  csLvry  it  on  steadily,  although  not  {K^r- 
haps  rapidly,  to  completion. 

▼ii 


Viii  PREFACE 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Introduction  the  Author 
deems  it  impossible  to  describe  the  course  of  historical 
philosophy  in  a  detailed,  orderly,  and  useful  manner, 
otherwise  than  by  tracing  it  in  the  first  place  in  its 
national  channels.  He  desires  so  to  do  this  that  his 
work  may  be  not  merely  a  history  of  a  department  of 
philosophy,  but  the  history  of  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive phase  of  the  intellectual  development  of  four 
great  nations  —  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

Believing  that  in  few,  if  any,  spheres  of  activity  are 
national  tendencies  and  characteristics  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible than  in  that  of  historical  thought,  he  hopes 
that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  be  to  some 
extent  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  France,  as  well 
as  of  the  philosophy  of  history ;  and  will  equally  en- 
deavour to  give  to  subsequent  volumes  not  merely  a 
general  and  philosophical  but  likewise  a  special  and 
national  interest  and  value. 

The  volumes  being  so  far  relatively  distinct  will  be 
published  separately,  although  they  have  a  common 
subject. 

The  one  now  issued  has  been  a  considerable  time  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  Hence  some  writers  treated  of 
in  it  when  alive  are  now  dead.  Hence  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  which  would  probably  have  been 
rt»fcrred  to  if  they  had  appeared  earlier  are  unnoticed. 

The  l)est  thanks  of  the  Author  arc  due  to  his  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Ilastie,  B.D.,  for  his  assistance  in 
revising  the  proofs  of  the  entire  volume,  and  for  many 
helpful  suggestions. 

JoiiNATONK  LomsE,  Ckaiomillar  Park, 
Ei>iNiirKGii,  20th  yorember  1803. 
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The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  twofold — historical  and 
critical.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  trace  the  course  of  human 
thought  in  its  endeavours  to  explain  human  history ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
reflection  and  speculation  on  the  development  of  humanity. 
The  task  must  be  amply  worth  an  effort  to  accomplish.  At 
a  time  when  all  history  is  tending  to  become  scientific,  and 
almost  all  science  is  availing  itself  of  the  assistance  of  his- 
tory ;  at  a  time  also  when  man  and  society  are  felt  as  never 
before  to  be  the  nearest  and  noblest  studies  of  mankind,  —  it 
requires  but  little  perspicacity  to  foresee  that  thoughtful 
minds  will  soon  be  far  more  generally  and  earnestly  engaged 
in  seeking  to  attain  a  philosophical  comprehension  of  his- 
tory than  they  Iiave  ever  yet  Iieen.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
inopportune  to  record  what  has  already  been  attempted  and 
achieved  in  this  department  of  intellectual  effort. 

During  the  i>a8t  century  and  a  half  a  ver}'  considerable 
amount  of  thought  hiLs  lx*en  applied  to  ascertain  the  coui-se, 
significance,  and  conditions  of  the  development  of  human 
society.  Then*  is  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
u>  how  far  such  thought  has  been  wisely  or  successfully  ex- 
jjcnded,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  objec*t 
!iought  to  be  attained  by  it  is  a  legitimate  and  important  one. 
The  historv  of  man  as  obviouslv  demands  and  deser\'es  scien- 
tific  study  and  elucidation  as  the  history  of  nature.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  intelligible  a[>(irt  from  its  histon%  and  man  must 
be  of  all  things  the  least  so,  l>ecause  he  is  of  all  things  the  most 
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complex,  variable,  and  richly  endowed.  The  history  of  man 
is  clearly  a  phenomenon  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  accu- 
rately described  in  its  external  form  and  features,  but  which 
should  be  viewed  in  its  relations  to  coexistent  and  contiguous 
phenomena,  which  should  be  analysed  into  its  elements,  aud 
which  should  have  the  operation  of  its  various  factors  and 
the  laws,  stages,  and  direction  of  its  movement  investigated. 
In  equivalent  terms,  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  should  \ye 
philosophically  and  scientifically  treated.  For  a  lengthened 
period  attempts  thus  to  deal  with  it  have  been  made  in  unin- 
terrupted and  rapid  succession.  Some  of  them  have  attracted 
great  attention  and  exerted  wide  influence.  They  have  of 
late  become  increasingly  numerous  and  have  gained  in  inter- 
est and  worth.  They  are  closely  connected  and  manifoldly 
related.  Hence  they  are  now  themselves  proper  subjects  and 
materials  for  a  history.  They  are  fragments,  rather  than 
stages,  of  a  process  which  is  strictly  historical  even  while 
essentially  philosophical  —  the  process  of  man's  reflection  on 
his  own  history.  To  trace  this  process  must  be  similarly  ser- 
viceable to  the  student  of  history  as  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  already  attempted  and  accomplished  in  other 
disciplines  — philosophy  or  theology,  ethics  or  aesthetics,  math- 
ematics, mechanics,  or  biology  —  is  to  those  who  at  present 
cultivate  them.  Whenever  any  department  of  knowledge  or 
process  of  thought  has  been  continuously  evolved  for  some 
length  of  time,  an  historical  survey  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use.  It  must  help  us  to  see  where  and  why  there  has  been 
failure  or  success  in  the  past,  and  suggest  rules  and  cautions 
for  work  in  the  future.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Morley, 
^^a  survey  of  this  kind  shows  us  in  a  clear  and  definite  man- 
ner the  various  lines  of  road  along  which  thinkers  have  trav- 
elled, and  the  [)oint  to  which  the  subject  has  l>een  brought 
in  our  own  time.  We  Jire  able  to  contrast  methods  and  to 
compare  their  fruits.  People  always  understand  their  own 
speculative  position  the  better,  the  more  clearly  they  are 
ac(iuainted  with  the  other  positions  which  have  been  taken 
in  the  same  matter."  ^ 

The  process  to  be  studied  is  one  of  thought  and  speculu- 

1  Fortnightly  Reriew,  Sept.  1,  1874  — Art.  "Mr.  Flint  *8  '  Philo«opby  of  Hin- 
tory.'  '* 
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tiou.     But  this,  a8  has  been  indicated,  does  not  prevent  its 
being  also  as  strictly  one  of  history  as  any  external  or  visible 
process  whatever.    The  theories  of  thinkers  are  in  an  obvious        > 
sense  as  much  historical  facts  and  realities  as  births  and  deatlis, 
treaties  anil  battles,  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  the  revolu*         . 
tions  of  i)eoples.     What  men  have  thought  about  history  is     ^^ 
thus  itself  a  section  of  history ;  and,  like  all  that  is  histor}% 
it  should  be  treated  in  the  first  and  chief  place  simply  as  his- 
tory ;  tliat  is,  should  be  studied  solely  with  a  view  to  discover 
preirisely  what  it  is  and  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 
This  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  present 
work.     Our  primary  and  main  aim  is  to  describe  an  historical  »^ 
process  in  a  truly  historical  spirit  and  manner.     No  apology 
would  be  needed  were  no  more  than  this  attcni[)ted.     The 
historian  of  ideas  is  no  more  bound  to  constitute  himself  the 
judge  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  than  the  historian  of  events  is 
bound  to  pronounce  on  their  wisdom  or  folly,  rightness  or 
wrongness.     The  sole  duty  of  the  historian,  alike  of  ideas 
•ind  events,  is  to  give  a  complete  history  of  them  —  such  a 
history  as  will  of  itself  imply  the  true  judgment  of  them.    . 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  |)erhai)s  be  thought  that  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  go  Ix^yoiid  the  pro|)er  sphere  of  the  his- 
torian, and  to  abstain  from  pmnouncing  on  the  truth  or  falsity, 
probability  or  improbability,  of  the  s|>eculations  graduallj'  un- 
folded. The  siKice  allotted  to  the  criticism  of  theories  and 
systems  is  apt  to  be  taken  from  that  reciuired  for  their  ade- 
quate presentation.  Obviously,  the  dangiM-  of  unfairness  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  historian  of  opinion  ventures  t(» 
become  its  judge.  The  characters  and  functions  of  the  his- 
torian aiul  the  critic  are  so  different  that  the  crit4c  may  easily, 
and  even  unduly,  discredit  the  historian.  Then^  is  much 
undeniable  truth  in  this  view.  The  risks  involved  in  attempt- 
ing to  discharge  the  two  distinct  oflices  s|)ecilied  cannctt  In* 
t«n»  fully  recognLsed,  and  should,  as  a  general  nile,  lie  avoided. 
One  who  undert^ikes,  for  instance,  to  write  a  history  «>f  phi- 
his'iphy  or  of  theolog}-  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  any  criti- 
cism except  such  as  seems  al»<ilutely  necessiiry  t4)  make 
apfiarent  the  course  and  character  of  the  historical  deveh)|>- 
ment  itself.    The  histories  lK)th  of  philosophy  and  of  theolog} 
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are  so  lengthened  and  comprehensive  that  to  attempt  more 
than  their  delineation  must  be  unprofitable  and  futile.  To 
imagine  that  any  service  will  be  rendered  either  to  philosophy 
or  theology  by  such  cursory  criticisms  as  their  historians  can 
append  to  their  expositions,  must  appear  almost  ludicrous 
when  one  considers  with  what  keenness,  and  from  how  many 
points  of  view,  the  cardinal  problems  of  philosophy  and  of 
theology  have  already  for  ages  been  discussed.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  a  comparatively  recent  and  comparatively 
limited  department  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  philosophy  or 
science  of  history.  In  this  case  the  limits  of  the  history  leave 
room  for  the  criticism  of  the  theories.  In  this  case,  also,  a 
judicious  criticism  of  theories  may  reasonably  be  hoped  to 
be  of  real  and  immediate  service  to  the  new  discipline  which 
is  struggling  into  existence.  And  therefore,  in  this  case  the 
advantages  attainable  may  warrant  our  attempting  what  is 
not  generally  advisable.  But,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  historical  exposition  and  the  critical  appreciation  of 
the  theories  successively  submitted  to  examination  be  kept 
clearly  distinct,  and  that  the  former  be  never  obscured  or 
{>erverted  in  order  to  give  relief  and  seeming  conclusiveneM 
to  the  latter. 

I  mean,  then,  not  merely  to  pass  in  historical  review  the 
more  famous  of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half  to  discover  the  laws  of 
order  which  regulate  human  affairs,  but  also  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  is  essential  and 
characteristic  in  them,  and  to  indicate  their  chief  merits  and 
defects.  If  I  accomplish  this  twofold  purpose  with  the  slight- 
est measure  of  success,  the  conceptions  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
character,  scope,  and  method  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  as 
to  what  it  ought  to  do  and  how  it  ought  to  do  it,  should  be  con- 
stantly increasing  in  definiteness  and  accuracy  as  the  inquiry 
itself  advances.  It  may  be  that  even  at  its  close  there  will 
still  remain  possibilities  of  misapprehension  and  reasons  for 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  sphere  and  method  of  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  but  the  proper  place  to  remove  these, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  at  the  outset,  but  at  the  end  of  our 
historical  review,  when,  from  the  vantage-ground  gained  by  a 
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Ktudy  of  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  the  past  in  tliis  depart- 
ment of  research,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  failures  and  sue- 
reuses,  we  may  hope  to  get  a  clearer  view  tlian  we  could 
«Hherwise  have  attained  of  the  duties  of  the  future,  of  the 
aiims  which  a  philosophy  of  histor}'  may  reasonably  profiose 
t(i  itself,  and  of  the  processes  to  be  pursued  and  the  errors 
to  be  avoided  if  it  would  realise  them. 

The  term  iaropia  meant  in  early  Greek  usage  inquiry^  or 
learning  by  inquiry ;  and  hence  the  knowledge  so  obtained^ 
information  acquired  on  any  subject.  Only  by  later  Greek 
writers  —  as,  for  example,  by  Polybius  and  Plutarch  —  was  it 
f  mployed  to  denote  a  setting  forth  of  the  results  of  inquiry^  a 
tcritten  account  of  information  obtained^  a  narrative.  Among 
the  Romans,  historian  although  often  used  to  denote  any  nar- 
rative or  account,  any  tale  or  8tor}%  acquired  also  the  more 
definite  meaning  of  a  narrative  of  past  events^  a  record  of  some 
^mrse  of  human  actions.  With  us  the  word  ^^  history/'  like  its 
equivalents  in  all  modern  languages,  signifies  either  a  form  of 
literary  composition  or  the  appropriate  subject  or  matter  of 
such  comfiosition  —  either  a  narrative  of  events,  or  events 
which  may  be  narrated.^  It  is  impossible  to  free  the  term  fron 
this  douUeness  and  ambiguity  of  meaning.  Nor  is  it,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  desired.  The  advantages  of  having  one  term 
which  may,  with  onlinaiy  caution,  be  innocuously  applied  to 
two  things  so  related,  more  than  counterlxilances  the  dangers 
involved  in  two  things  so  distinct  having  the  same  name.  The 
hisftory  of  England  which  actually  hap[>ened  cannot  easily  lie 
t-onfounded  with  the  histoiy  of  England  written  by  Mr.  (irecn  ; 
while  by  the  latter  being  termed  history  sis  well  us  the  former, 
we  are  reminded  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  repHnluce  or  represent 
the  course  of  the  former.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  gives  rise  to  great  confusion  of  thought  and 

>  **  Hlstorj  ill  the  (»bj«««'tlvr  hrniie  Ifi  tlM*  |>mr«iiii  hy  which  nature  aod  spirit  nn* 
<l^wloptd.  liiMiiiT'  in  th«  fiiibJ«^Mive  M*nM*  i^  the  invtnttipition  an<l  Matemi'nt  <>f 
tki»  obj^rtWe  development.  Tin*  Urrek  wonlA  i^rop**  and  imrmptir,  lieing  deri\n«l 
fnim  •■i^vM.aiiniify.  m>t  hijit4»ry  in  th«-  ohJ*><-tivf  iienM-.  hut  the  fiuhji>«-tive  ai'tt\ity 
lavAlval  io  the  Invenllfnitinn  of  fat-tii.  The  <H*nnan  woni  drnchirhtr  \n\u\\rn  a 
rrfereftre  to  that  whi«*h  haa  r<»iDe  to  paitn  {tia*  (friuhthrttr).vkM\  haii  therffon* 
fnoHuily  the  <»b|ertiTe  mirnitication."  —  IVberwris.  IliMon  of  l'hil<iM»|>liy.  \ol.  i 
p  y  Am  to  tbe  ctjniologj'  of  the  term  i#r*^«,  the  leani«^l  note  of  F.  fn^uzer  iti 
*  Ititifct  Sckriftcn.*  Aht.  lii.  137.  may  be  r«.n«nltr<t. 
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gro68  inaccuracy  of  speech.  And  this  occurs  most  frequently, 
if  not  exclusively,  just  when  men  are  trying  and  professing  to 
think  and  speak  with  es[>ecial  clearness  and  exactness  regard- 
ing the  signification  of  history  —  /.<;.,  when  they  are  labouring 
to  define  it.  Since  the  word  history  has  two  very  different 
meanings,  it  obviously  cannot  have  merely  one  definition.  To 
define  an  order  of  facts  and  a  form  of  literature  in  the  same 
terms  —  to  suppose  that  when  either  of  them  is  defined  the 
other  is  defined  —  is  so  absurd  that  one  would  probably  not 
believe  it  could  be  seriously  done  were  it  not  so  often  done. 
But  to  do  so  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
majority  of  so-called  definitions  of  history  are  definitions  only 
of  the  records  of  history.  They  relate  to  history  as  narrated 
and  written,  not  to  history  as  evolved  and  acted;  in  other 
words,  although  given  as  the  only  definitions  of  history  needed, 
they  do  not  apply  to  history  itself,  but  merely  to  accounts  of 
I  history.  They  may  tell  us  what  constitutes  a  l)ook  of  hist4)rv, 
but  they  cannot  tell  us  what  the  history  is  with  which  all  books 
of  history  are  occupied.  It  is,  however,  with  histor}*^  in  this 
latter  sense  that  a  student  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  mainly  concerned.  History  as  a  form  of  literature  is  a 
subject  of  primary  interest  only  to  a  student  of  belle94ettre9t. 
History  as  it  happened  —  the  real  movement  of  history,  with 
'\\a  events  and  laws  —  is  that  with  which  the  historical  scien- 
tist or  philosopher,  as  well  <as  the  historian  himself,  has  directly 
to  do ;  and  to  history  in  this  acceptation,  eveiy  definition  which 
contains  a  term  like  narration  r^cit^  Darstelluni/^  record^  or  any 
phnise  equivalent  to  them,  is  plainly  inappropriate. 

If  bv  history  Ix;  meant  histoiT  in  its  widest  sense,  the  best 

V  ^  ft 

definition  of  history  as  a  form  of  literature  is,  [X'rluq)8,  either 
the  very  old  one,  "the  narnition  of  events,"  or  \V.  von  Ilum- 
lx)ldt\s,  **  the  exhibition  of  what  has  happened  "  (e/iV  Darstel- 
lung  ih'H  Geschehenvn),  The  excellence  of  these  definitions 
lies  in  their  clear  and  explicit  indication  of  what  history  as 
cflfcctuatcd  or  transa<'ted  is.  It  consists  of  events ;  it  is  da» 
(rvHchehene,  It  is  the  entire  course  of  events  in  time.  li  is  all 
that  has  happened  precisely  its  it  happened.  Whatever  hap- 
|)ens  Is  history.  Eternal  and  unchanging  being  luis  no  histor}\ ' 
/Things  or  phenomena  considered  iis  existent,  connected,  and 
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comprehended  in  space,  compose  what  is  called  nature  as  dis-  \ 
tinguished  from  histor}'.  And  history  as  distinguished  fronv/ 
nature  is  process  and  movement,  the  coming  of  things  and 
phenomena  into  being  or  into  successive  stages  and  states  of 
being,  the  flow  of  occurrences  in  time.  These  two  conceptions 
—  nature  and  Iiistory — are  thus  extremely  wide  and  comprt*- 
hensive.  They  represent  the  universe  in  its  two  chief  as|)ect8. 
<  obviously  they  are  far  from  absolutely  separable ;  on  the  con- 
trar>\  they  are  essentially  interconnected.  They  are  only  dis- 
tinguishable as  correlatives.  Space  and  time  are  themselves 
relate<t  and  still  more  are  their  contents.  Nature  has  a  his- 
tory, and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  science  of  the  present 
«Uy  to  seek  to  explain  nature  historically.  History  is  the 
evolution  of  nature,  and  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  contem- 
}ic>rary  science  to  endeavour  to  account  for  history  naturally. 
Vet  while  the  mind  is  unable  to  regard  nature  and  histon'  ha 
alsolutely  separate,  or  even  as  not  closely  and  variously  eoii- 
j<>ine<t  it  cannot  fail  to  recognise  them  as  relatively  distinct. 
It  H  compelleil  by  iU  intellectual  constitution  to  contemplate 
tbf  universe  at  one  time  predominantly  in  the  one  asi)cct« 
.uid  at  another  time  in  the  other  as()cct.  The  world,  or  any 
|)art  of  it,  apprehended  mainly  as  in  space  is  nature,  and  if 
.i|iprebende<l  mainly  as  in  time  is  history.  It  is  unnecessary 
in  labour  to  give  more  definite  expression  to  the  distinction. 
Probably  Droysen  has  found  a  neater  and  terser  formula  for  it 
in  Crrrroan  tlian  any  which  the  English  language  could  supply. 
N;iture  he  des<!ril)es  as  ^uhm  Neljcneinandcr  des  Seienden/*  and 
historv  as  *•  das  Xaclicinander  des  Gewonlenen."  * 

By  distinguishing  history  fn)m  nature,  we  get  the  most 
<4tMieraI  notion  of  history  whirh  can  1x3  formed.  If  we  would 
iindt-mtand  wliat  i;4  meant  by  any  kind  or  s|>ecies  of  hi.Htory, 
w«*  must  distinguish  further,  and  give  precision  to  our  think- 
ing by  fixing  on  the  appropriate  differential  chanicteristir.  In 
the  present  work  such  delimitation  or  definition  is  obviously 
re<{uin.Hl.  Me<liately  it  may  be  concenied  with  the  histories 
of  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  plants  and  animals,  but  it  is 
rcrtainly  not  immediately  concerned  with  them.  The  only 
kind  of  history  with  which  we  have  hert»  directly  to  <leal  !»* 
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Uiat  kind  of  it  to  which  the  name  is  generally  restricted^  his- 
tory par  excellence^  human  history,  what  has  happened  within 
the  sphere  of  human  agency  and  interests,  the  actions  and 
creations  of  men,  events  which  have  affected  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  men,  or  which  have  been  produced  by  men.  Thiit 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  history,  and  it  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  will  ordinarily  be  employed  in  these  pages.  No 
further  restriction  on  its  signification  will  be  imposed  or  im- 
plied. Indeed,  all  further  restrictions  must  mislead,  and  all 
^  V  definitions  which  involve  them  are  to  be  rejected.  History  is 
all  that  man  has  suffered,  thought,  and  executed — the  entire 
life  of  humanity  —  the  whole  movement  of  societies.  It  is 
liistory  thus  understood  which  is  the  subject  of  the  art,  and 
the  science,  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  —  of  the  art  which 
recalls  and  delineates  it,  of  the  science  which  analyses  it  and 
traces  its  laws,  and  of  the  philosophy  which  exhibits  it  in  its 
relations  to  the  general  system  of  the  universe.  To  attempt 
further  to  define  it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  would 
1)0  unduly  to  limit,  and  to  distort  and  i)ervert^  its  meaning. 
In  proof  of  this  a  few  brief  remarks  on  certain  typical  c»r 
4*elebrated  definitions  of  history  may  {>erhaps  be  of  service. 

The  definition  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Acail- 
emy  —  "  Thistoire  est  le  r<^cit  des  (!hoses  dignes  de  mdmoire  " 
—  is  a  specimen  of  a  very  numerous  species.  According  to 
such  definitions  history  (»onsisti*  of  exceptional  things,  of  cele- 
brated or  notorious  events,  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  great 
and  exalted  men,  of  conspicuous  achievements  in  war  and 
politics,  in  science  and  art,  in  religion  and  literature.  But 
this  is  a  narrow  and  sui)orfirial  conception  of  historj'.  IIi^4- 
tory  is  made  up  of  what  is  little  as  well  as  of  what  is  great,  * 
of  what  is  common  as  well  as  of  what  is  strange,  of  what  is 
counted  mean  as  well  as  of  what  is  counted  noble.  [The  ob- 
scure agency  of  the  masses  is  more  potent  in  forming  it  than 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  fewH  Things  of  frequent 
recurrence  are  more  important  than  those  which  are  rare.  A 
history  of  wages  or  prices  is  at  leiist  as  instructive  as  a  his- 
tory of  l>Jittles  and  political  intrigues.  The  historian  has  no 
right  to  despise  the  smallest  incidents,  tlie  humblest  lives: 
for  the  great  is  explained  by  the  little,  and  the  life  of  human- 
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ity  ui  unfoldeil  not  merely  througli  a  few  of  it«$  ineinl>erK  hut 
through  all. 

Dr.  Amold*8  defiuition  —  **  histor}'  is  the  biography  of  a  mcmi- 
eiy  "  *  — ha8  been  often  praised.  Nor  altogether  undeservedly. 
For  it  direeUi  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  history  ai'cords  with 
Uography  in  supiMNsing  in  its  subject  a  certain  unity  of  life 
work,  and  end.  Unlessjndiyidualatriily  form  a  society  there 
(*aiinot  be  a  history  of  them  as  a  socieU%  whiter  family  or 
tribe,  trade  or  corporation.  Church  or  nation,  but  only  a  collet^- 
tion  of  biographies  of  them  as  individuals.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  Uography  is  a  more  general  notion  than  histoiT, 
and  history  only  a  species  of  biography.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only 
sm  true  and  intelligible  to  say  ttiat  biography  is  the  history  of 
an  individual  as  to  say  that  history  is  the  biography  of  a  society. 
hat  more  so.  It  is  the  word  biography  in  the  latter  case  which 
is  used  in  a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  not  the  word  his- 
t4iry  in  the  former  case.  The  two  meanings  most  appropriately 
•ind  commonly  assigned  to  the  word  history  are  very  genenil 
ones,  whereas  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  biog^phy  in  cur- 
rent use  is  a  very  different  one.  Therefore,  although  then* 
may  be  no  harm,  or  even  may  be  gain,  in  giving  the  term  history 
At  times  a  special  meaning  for  the  sjiecial  puqnMc  of  op[)osin^ 
it  to  biography,  it  must  be  erroneous  to  represent  biography  its 
the  genus  and  history  as  the  s|)ecieH.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ( 
is  perfectly  reasonable  to  reganl  histoiy,  even  when  meaning  ) 
thereby  human  history,  as  a  genus  of  which  the  hist^ir}*  of  in- 
dividuals (biography)  is  one  sinrcies  and  the  history  of  smuetics 
another.  When  Dr.  Arnold  prcn-ewls  to  repn*s«*nt  "  the  life  of 
that  highest  and  sovereign  s(N*iety  whi(*h  we  call  a  State  or 
nation  **  as  es[iecially  the  pn){K*r  subject  of  hiHt4>rA',  he  scenis  to 
lis,  of  course,  to  go  still  further  astray  fnmi  the  truth.  TIhmc 
!•*  no  real  reason  diHcoverable  for  surU  cxrhiHJveness.  Tht* 
history  of  the  Church  is  as  niucli  history  its  tlic  hist4)ry  of  the 
State.  The  hist4>rv  of  philosophy  or  of  art  is  not  less  trnl\ 
historv  than  the  history  of  Knirland  or  of  France. 

According  to  Mr.  Frrciniin,  *'  liistor}*  is  jsist  |M>liti(*s  and  jN»li-     *  -- 
tics  are  present  histor}'.**^     This  is  not  a  UHNle  of  detlnition 
which  any  logician  will  lie  found  t4)  sanction.     It  is  c<}uivalent 
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to  saying  that  politics  and  liistory  are  the  same,  and  may  both 
be  divided  into  past  and  present ;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what 
either  is.  To  affirm  that  this  was  that  and  that  is  this  is  not  a 
definition  of  this  or  that,  but  only  an  assertion  that  something 
may  be  called  either  this  or  that.  Besides,  the  identification  of 
history  with  politics  proceeds,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
I  on  a  view  of  history  which  is  at  once  narrow  and  arbitrar}'. 
Further,  it  is  just  as  true  that  mathematical  history  is  past 
mathematics  and  mathematics  are  present  history,  as  that  polit- 
ical history  is  past  politics  and  politics  are  present  histor}\ 
The  present  state  of  every  species  of  knowledge  and  of  everj- 
form  of  action  is  only  a  moment  in  the  history  of  that  kind 
of  knowledge  and  action.  The  whole  of  human  science,  ex- 
perience, and  production  in  the  present  moment  becomes  his- 
tory— past  history,  as  soon  as  the  moment  is  gone.  The 
whole  of  man's  past  was  once  present  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  politics  in  this  respect. 
Professor  Creighton,  while  pronouncing  Mr.  Freeman's  defi- 
nition ^^  narrow,  and  therefore  misleading,"  refuses  to  accept 
the  view  that  history  ^4ncludes  everything  that  man  has  either 
thought  or  wrought,"  on  the  ground  that  it  is  *'so  wide  as  to 
become  vague,  fixing  no  definite  limit  to  the  province  of  his- 
tory as  bordering  on  other  fields  of  learning."  He  deems  it 
11)ctter,  therefore,  "to  regard  history  as  the  record  of  human 
action,  and  of  thought  only  in  its  direct  influence  upon  action." ' 
This  attempt  at  mediation  does  not  seem  to  be  successful. 
Why  regard  history  in  the  way  described  rather  than  contrari- 
wise as  the  record  of  human  thought,  and  of  action  only  in  its 
direct  influence  on  thought?  The  development  of  thought  is 
no  more  to  be  understood  apart  from  the  development  of  action 
than  the  development  of  action  apart  from  the  development  of 
thought.  He  who  would  comprehend  the  movement  of  phi- 
losophy, for  example,  must  view  it  in  relation  to  the  course  of 
political  and  social  change  and  to  the  whole  general  history  of 
humanity.  Even  if  States  and  politics  could  be  shown  to  be 
what  Professor  Creighton  calls  them,  '*  the  chief  part  of  the 
subject  of  historj',"  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  more 
directly  or  truly  its  subject  than  anything  else  which  has  a  his- 

1  Eii^lUh  HiKtoriral  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  'X 
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lory.  Ill  itself  politics  is  no  more  liistor}'  than  is  theology  or 
metaphysics.  It  is  only  its  history  which  is  history-,  and  their 
hintorieA  are  aUk)  history,  as  are  all  developments  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  man  in  time.  It  is  hence  as  easy  to  distinguish 
hintoiy  inMts  widest  sense  from  science,  as  in  its  narrowest. 
The  measure  of  comprehensiveness  assigned  to  the  word  his- 
tory- is  not  what  affects  the  power  of  distinguishing  it  from 
i«*ience ;  and  when  history  is  confounded  with  science  the  con- 
fusion is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  nature,  not  quantitative  but 
qualitative. 

M.  Bourdeau  thinks  history  should  be  defined ''  la  science  des  \ 
d^veloppemeiits  de  la  raison.^^ '  Of  coui*se,  history  itself  is  no 
more  a  science  than  an  art.  The  definition,  therefore,  is  only 
the  definition  of  the  science,  but  it  implies  that  liistory  iti^elf 
4'c»njtistii  of  the  developmentii  of  reason.  Is  this  implication  cor- 
rect? Certainly  not  altogether.  There  is  much  else  in  man 
tlian  reason,  and  not  only  many  things  but  many  develo[>- 
ments  in  his  histor}*  which  must  be  referred  not  to  reason  but 
to  the  impulses  and  passions  which  so  often  seduce  and  subdue 
reason.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  to  approve  than  to 
n*ject  in  M.  Itourdeau's  definition.  It  fixes  attention  on  what  | 
hn  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  of  that  which  is  most  chara(*ter-  , 
tutic  in  human  history,  its  marvellous  variety  and  its  inexhaust- 
ible progressiveness,  so  unlike  the  narrowly  determined  limits 
and  monotonously  recurring  phases  of  animal  life.  The  his- 
t4iry  of  man  is  so  peculiar  and  significant  as  to  be  entitled  to 
lie  especially  called  history,  just  because  the  reason  which  is 
distinctive  of  man  is  essentially  a  principle  of  cliange  and 
IfTOgreas.  M.  Bounleau  has  seen  and  expressed  this  ver}* 
clearly;  not  more  so,  however,  tlian  was  done  by  JouCTroy 
almoat  sixty  years  ago. 

Professor  Bemheim  defines  histoiy^  as  ''  the  science  of  the  \  A 
clevelopment  of  men  in  their  working  as  social  beings.*' '  This  \ 
also  is  only  a  definition  of  written  history,  and  will  obviously 
not  even  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  written  historit*s.  It 
4'anDot  apply  to  mere  narration,  however  accurate  and  brilliant. 
It  applies  only  to  what  is  called  genetic  or  scientific  Iiistor}*. 
It  implies  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  written  histor}*.  whirh 

1  I/Hlatoirr  pt  Im  HiiitorieiiM.  p.  5. 
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is  a  suppo8ition  contrary  to  fact.  Besides,  although  the  actual 
history  which  is  the  object  of  written  history  may  be  a  de- 
velopment, development  is  a  word  at  least  as  much  in  need 
of  definition  as  history.  Historical  development  is  so  unlike 
logical  and  biological  development,  that  it  must  have  a  dif- 
ferentia. Further,  scientific  history,  or  the  science  of  historj-, 
should  not  assume  but  prove  history  to  be  a  development.  To 
prove  development  in  history  by  exhibiting  its  precise  nature 
is  the  aim,  not  the  presupposition,  of  historical  science.  Tlie 
last  words  of  the  definition,  ^^  in  their  working  as  social  be- 
ings," also  require  explanation.  Professor  Bernheim  gives  it. 
He  wishes  '' working"  (^Beth&tigung)  to  be  understood  as 
inclusive  of  all  human  states  as  well  as  acts,  and  ^^  social  ** 
to  be  held  to  comprehend  rational,  spiritual,  political,  &c. 
With  his  desire  thus  to  embrace  in  his  definition  humanity  in 
all  its  aspecte  I  entirely  sympathise ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
the  terms  of  his  definition  in  themselves  do  justice  to  his 
thought. 

History,  understood  as  has  been  indicated,  may  be  dealt  with 
in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  attempts  may  be 
'  made  to  recall  and  to  transmit  the  memory  of  it.  As  a  being* 
who  looks  before  and  after,  man  is  natui-ally  interested  both  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future,  and  impelled  to  seek  to  relate  him- 
self with  both.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  communicate  the  tra- 
ditions which  he  has  received,  loves  to  narrate  his  experiences, 
and  labours  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  achievements.  The 
minds  of  men  are  occupied  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  exist- 
ence with  reminiscences  of  their  own  or  others'  past.  The  \ 
speech  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  common  and  uneducated  . 
men,  is  largely  narrative.  Indeed,  the  history  which  has  thus 
history  for  xXa  subject  is  not  unjustly  described  by  Carlyle  as 
**  man's  earliest  and  simplest  expression  of  thought."  ^'As  I 
we  do  nothing  but  enacit  history,  so  likewise  we  »ay  little  but  r 
recite  it."  History  recorded  and  recited  attained  in  course  of 
time  a  literary  form  ;  and  there  is  nosj)eoies  of  literature  which 
lias  since  Ikjcu  more  continuoasly  or  widely  cultivated,  which 
has  |)assed  through  more  stages,  assumed  more  sha{)es,  spread 
out  more  branches ;  which  has  resi)onded  to  more  wants  and 
interests,  conveyed  a  greater  wealth  of  information,  reflected 
human    nature  more   fully,  or  presented  a  bnmder  surface 
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to  the  light  of  truth.  History  as  a  species  of  literature  has 
therefore,  like  eloquence,  poetry,  the  drama,  or  romance, 
a  history  of  itA  own,  and  one  which  is  most  extensive  and 
instructive.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  history.  Others,  with  more  or  less  success,  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  in  whole  or  in  part.'  I  must,  how- 
ever, have  continuous  reference  to  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  historical  literature  during  the  period  within  which 
historical  philosophy  has  been  developed.  Historical  literature  I 
tends  as  it  advances  to  become  increasingly  philosophical.  Per- ' 
feet  delineation  presupposes  perfect  knowledge.  Excellence  in 
narration  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  narrated.  But  science  or 
philosophy  is  simply  the  exactest  and  fullest  knowledge,  — 
knowledge  at  its  highest  and  best.  The  more  comprehensively,  *^  I 
profoundly,  penetratingly,  and,  in  a  word,  truthfully,  histori-  I 
ans  deal  with  their  themes,  the  more  entitled  are  they  to  rank 
as  historical  philosophers.  All  great  historians  have  looked  at '  ^ 
the  events  which  they  narrated  from  general  |>oints  of  view, 
and  have  formed  general  conclusions  as  to  the  interrelatioiiN 
and  significance  of  those  events.  They  have  had,  that  is  to  say. 
at  least  an  implicit  philosophy  of  the  history  which  they  have 
attempted  to  exhibit.  And  their  philosophy,  although  it  can 
chum  no  right  of  exemption  from  criticism,  is  entitled  to  U* 
approached  with  the  resi)ect  due  to  the  views  of  men  who 
speak  on  matters  with  which  they  are  H|)ecially  familiar.  It 
may  reasonably  lie  exfiected,  therefore,  that  I  should  indicate 
til  some  extent  what  has  lieen  the  philosophy  implied  in  tlu* 
writings  of  various  eminent  historians  who  have  made  no  claim 
to  philosophise  on  histor}',  or  who  have  even  professed  con- 
tempt for  historical  philosophy  in  every  form.  At  the  samt* 
time,  it  will  be  necesH4irv  to  exercise  restraint  in  this  direction. 

>  Thrrp  U  no  aileqnal**  a<*<*«»iint  of  tho  ilrvi*lo|»nient  of  hUtoHoKfuphy  »'»  •« 
wbi>lr.  (S.  RiMa'ii  *.Htnria  *l**lla  Storia '  (.MlUiio,  1HH4)  h  to  In*  ccmimrtNlfd  «•»  a 
C««i*rml  iikitrh.  Frnf.  r.  K.  A'lamii'ii  *  Manual  of  Historical  Mteratun*  *  (liondoti. 
tvU)  KiVM  jmcmI  iit*ii<*h|»tion4  of  th«*  bna  }iistori<*i«,  ImU  iIom  not  |»r(»ff*M  to  !>«• 
itmfU  a  hlvtoiy.  Warhler's  *<Htyhirhlr  diT  liiMoriiirhen  Fomcliun^  and  Knn»t 
mix  d€r  Wlf<fl«rlirnitHlanc  (l**r  UtrrariM^hrn  Kultar  in  Eiimpa.'  trfau  ooly,  a«> 
lU  title  indiratra.  of  th<*  moilfrn  ^p(N*h,  and  was  poMiftlied  mi  lone  ajcoaa  IHl'J- 
3D.  Thm  are  a  niniiid«*raMe  uuiutifr  of  hlittorieii  of  ftptn^lal  prri«MU  of  hlatori- 
ngnpkj,  wamt  n(  whk*h  will  b«*  mentioned   wlien  reference  to  tbem  la  nior«* 
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I  must  clearly  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  write  eost^yB  on 

the  characteristics  of  eminent  historians ;  and,  indeed,  cannot 

legitimately  do  more  than  attempt  to  elicit  and  exhibit  the 

distinctive  and  gfuiding  ideas  of  those  among  them  who  have 

shown  special  originality  and  insight  in  their  interpretations  of 

'historical  phenomena.     As  a  rule,  the  historians  who  have  had 

no  explicit  philosophy  of  history  have  had  but  a  very  meagre 

implicit  one ;  and  the  aversion  which  they  have  shown  to  his- 

'  torical  generalisation  has  had  its  source  mainly  in  their  own 

want  of  generalising  power.     Not  a  few  historians  of  repute 

S    owe  their  fame  entirely  to  their  critical  and  literary  talent, 

^    and  are  as  regards  scientific  and  philosophical  capacity  below 

mediocritv. 

Historiography  is  not  only  an  art  which  has  a  history,  but 
the  subject  of  a  process  of  theorising  which  has  also  a  histor}\ 
How  should  history  be  studied  ?  How  should  it  be  presented  ? 
With  what  aims  should  it  be  written  ?  What  are  the  sources 
of  historical  knowledge,  and  how  are  we  to  judge  of  their 
genuineness,  integrity,  and  credibility?  What  are  the  aids, 
instruments,  conditions,  and  processes  of  historical  research  ? 
In  what  ways  are  the  materials  of  history  to  be  collected, 
sifted,  analysed,  compared,  and  distributed  ?  How  are  we  to 
trace  the  movement  of  history  as  an  organic  evolution,  to 
estimate  institutions  and  events  according  to  their  real  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  of  which 
they  are  parts,  and  to  attain  to  a  clear  and  trutliful  apprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  history,  separated  from  which  all  else  in 
it  must  be  merely  shell  and  husk  ?  What  are  the  mental  re- 
quirements of  the  historian?  What  are  the  qualities  of  goo<l 
historical  art,  and  the  style  appropriate  to  each  variety  of  his- 
torical com{)osition  ?  To  answer  these  and  similar  questions 
is  the  office  of  Historic,  as  it  is  now  commonly  called.  They 
have  gradually  and  naturally  presented  themselves  with  the 
development  of  historiography  itself.  The  simplest  —  those  of 
least  interest  to  science — those  which  relat^id  to  history  merely 
as  a  pleasant  art  or  useful  instrument  —  were  the  first  to  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  antiquity  did  not  get  beyond  them.  Ou 
these  questions,  but  on  none  of  the  deeper  problems  as  to  the 
nature  and  methods  of  historical  inquiry,  Polybius  and  Plu- 
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tarch,  Cicero  and  Qiiinctilian,  had  to  Kome  extent  reflected ; 
and  especially  Lucian,  whose  essay  on  ''  Flow  to  write  His- 
tory/* so  witty  in  its  Imnter  and  so  shrewd  in  its  advice,  is 
justly  celebrated,  devoid  although  it  be  of  philosophical  in-  t 
hif^ht.  It  was  only  with  the  Renaissance  that  treatises  on  the  » 
study,  composition,  and  uses  of  history  became  common,  and 
tliat  the  idea  began  to  spread  that  the  ifiiOoBo^  v\rj  of  histor}- 
might,  like  that  of  nature,  be  elaborated  into  science.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  while  there  were  still 
hardly  any  good  modem  historians,  so  many  persons  had 
undertaken  to  show  how  history  should  be  written  that  Fres- 
noy  aptly  applies  to  the  situation  the  wonis  of  the  old  French 

'  "^  **  Ijk  Coar  en  ooniieineiii  folnoiine. 

Mmis  Tieot-on  k  I'ex^ntioo. 
On  ne  rencontre  plan  penmnne." 

lliere  has  ever  since  been  a  continuous,  and  at  times  a 
copious,  flow  of  writings  on  the  theory  of  hiKt4)riography ;  but 
only  during  the  present  century  have  the  deeper  questions 
aliove  indicated — those  which  clearly  and  directly  concern  the 
mrience  or  philosophy  of  history  —  been  raised  and  dealt  with. 
In  fiarticulan  the  essay  of  W.  v.  Humboldt,  ^^  t -ber  die  Aufgabe  | 
d«*s  Geschichtschreibers,**  initiated  a  more  thorough  and  fruit- 
ful investigation  into  all  the  relevant  problems.  The  literature 
of  Historic  must  therefore  not  be  wholly  ignored  by  us.  Its 
«ourae  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  advance  from  common- , 
place  reflection  on  history  towards  a  philosophical  comprehen- 
sion of  the  conditions  and  processes  on  which  the  formation  of 
hisuirical  science  depends.  Practical  recognition  must  be  ' 
given  to  this  fact  by  noting  the  more  imi)ortant  phases  which 
Historic  has  assumed.  And  es{)ecially  must  due  attention  \n* 
given  to  those  recent  writings  on  Historic  which  are  of  a 
truly  philofiophiral  character,  and  which  expressly  treat  of  the 
UH'thods  by  which  historical  truth  is  to  lie  attained  and  his- 
torical science  constitute<I.  We  have,  however,  no  further 
i-<incem  with  the  literature  of  Historir.  And  this  is  fortu- 
nate ;  for  a  verv'  Lirgt?  ]M>rti<m  of  it  is  so  trivial  and  su])erficial 
tliat  it  can  hanlly  ever  have  U*en  of  use  even  to  persons  of  the 
huroUest  cafiacity,  and  may  certainly  now  U*  safely  consigned 
to  kindly  oUivion,  while  of  the  not  wholly  worthless  remain- 
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(ler  much  more  of  the  interest  is  literar}'  and  practical  than 
scientific  and  philosophical. 

It  is,  then,  neither  the  history  of  Historiography  nor  of  His- 
toric which  is  here  intended  to  be  traced.     It  is  that  of  the 
Science  or  Philosophy  of  Historj'.     Human  history  may  be 
I  treated  as  the  subject  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  reign  of 
ulaw  somehow  extends  over  human  affairs.     Events  are  con- 
nected by  some  determinate  relationships,  and  one  social  state 
arises  out  of  another  with  which  it  retains  some  correspond- 
^     ence  in  character.   The  world  of  intelligent  and  moral  agency 
1     has  not  been  abandoned  to  caprice  and  chance,  is  not  mere 
/     anarchy  and  chaos,  but  is  embraced  within  a  system  of  order, 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  amidst  all  its  apparent  confusion  and 
r      incoherence  there  has  been  some  sort  of  growth,  some  sort  of 
j  development  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  human  race.    Much 
that  has  happened  in  history  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  is  im- 
perfectly known ;  but  there  is  nothing  known  in  history  which 
is  essentially  inexplicable,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  anything  has  ever  happened  in  history  which  was  from 
its  very  nature  incapable  either  of  being  clearly  apprehended 
or  fully  comprehended.     All  the  component  facte  of  history 
can  be  accounted  for  historically,  just  as  those  of  the  physical 
world  can  be  accounted  for  physically ;  and  the  whole  of  his- 
tory is  not  less  a  whole  of  law  and  order  than  that  of  nature. 
Besides,  just  as  the  world  of  plants,  for  example,  while  a  whole 
in  regard  to  it8  own  {)arts,  is  itself  a  part  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
verse in  which  it  is  placed  and  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
which  it  Ls  controlled,  so  the  world  of  history,  while  similarly 
a  whole,  is  also  similarly  a  piirt ;  and  hence,  while  its  particular 
events  may  Ix?  so  far  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  agencies 
which  o|)erate  within  itself,  its  development  as  a  whole  can 
only  Ikj  understood  when  viewed  in  connection  with  all  other 
spheres  of  existence,  or,  in  other  wonls,  in  the  light  of  all 
science.     This  is  e(iuivalent  to  saying  that  history  may  be  the 
subject  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  is  assumed  in  this  work  that  there  is  any  science  or  phi- 
losophy of  histor}'. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  history  ought  to  be  reganled  its  the  subject  of  a  science 


/ 
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or  of  a  philosophy  ;  in  other  words,  as  to  whether  the  highest 
form  of  the  study  of  history  —  its  study  lis  an  orderly,  organic, 
intelligible  system  within,  and  related  to,  the  system  of  the. 
universe — ought  to  be  called  the  Science  or  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  Some  who  believe  in  a  philosophy  of  history  deny 
tliat  there  can  be  any  science  of  history.  Gold  win  Smith, 
for  instance,  in  his  lectures  **On  the  Study  of  llistorj-,"  lajT* 
flown,  that  ^*a  science  of  history  is  one  thing  and  a  philos- 
ophy another;  a  science  of  history  can  rest  on  nothing  short 
nf  causation,  while  a  philosophy  of  history  rests  u|)on  connenr 
tion ;  such  connection  as  we  know,  and  in  ever}'  process  and 
wcml  of  life  assume,  that  there  is  between  the  action  and  its 
motive,  between  motives  and  circumstances,  between  the  con- 
duct of  men  and  the  effect  produced  u|)on  their  character, 
lietween  historic  antecedents  and  their  results'' ; '  and  relying 
f»n  this  distinction,  he  proceeds  to  urge  a  vigorous  ix>lcmic 
against  the  position  that  there  is  a  science  of  histor}',  while 
4'amestly  maintaining  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  histor}-. 
'Iliis  view,  and  all  views  of  the  same  class,  I  reject.  The 
notion  that  historical  results  are  connecU*d  with  their  antece- 
dents, yet  uncaused  ur  only  ]>artially  caused  events,  is  almost  1 
t4Ki  unreasonable  for  discussion.  Results  or  events  not  fully  I 
t-aused^are  no  more  conceivable  in  the  moral  and  social  world,/ 
tlian  in  the  metrhanical  and  physical  world.  So  long  as  those 
who  believe  that  there  are  uncaused  or  imiierfectly  caused 
eventa  iu  histor}'  fail  to  |M)int  out  any  of  them,  reaison  is  war- 
mnted  in  seeking  for  causation  in  history  not  less  than  in 
f  nature.  Intelligent  defenders  of  free  agency  do  not  op]K>se 
it  to  causation,  but  represent  it  as  the  highest  ty]R*  of  causii- 
tion.  Those  physical  studies  which  all  admit  to  be  sciences 
are  by  no  means  only  c(»nverHaiit  with  connections  of  causa- 
tion. Historical  connection  is  oftrn  nianifestlv  as  strictly 
«*ausal  as  chemical  or  biological  c(»nnectioii. 

Tliere  are  authors  who  rcgsinl  mathematical  and  physical 
««tudies  as  alone  entitled  to  U*  called  S(*icnces,  and  who  would 
i-all  all  other  studies  philosophical.  It  S4*cnis  to  them  that  in 
the  sphere  of  mental  and  social  life  connection  is  so  vague,  and 
<*ausaUon  so  different  fnmi  what  it  is  among  measurable  and 

«  The  Siwljf  of  HiMon-.  p.  M. 
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sensible  objects,  that  knowledge  of  such  connection  and  causa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  termed  science  at  all.  Hence,  as  historical 
phenomena  are,  on  the  whole,  mental  phenomena,  these  authoniu 
while  willing  to  allow  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  history,  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  science  of  history.  Of  all  ways, 
however,  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  draw  a  rigid  line  of 
separation  between  science  and  philosophy,  this  of  treating  all 
physical  studies  as  sciences  and  all  mental  studies  as  philos- 
ophy, is  probably  the  worst.  It  rests  on  a  confused  view  of 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  causation  in  psychology,  ethics,  and 
history.  It  shows  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  science,  of  the 
proper  character  and  office  of  philosophy,  and  of  how  science 
and  philosophy  are  related.  It  does  injustice  to  science  by 
implicitly  denying  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  philosophy 
or  philosophy  with  it ;  and  injustice  to  philosophy  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  inferior  kind  of  knowledge — as  knowledge 
which  is  not  scientific  l)ecause  vague  and  dubious. 

Some  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  only  speak  of  a 
Science  of  History.  The  name  of  Philosophy  of  History  has 
been  so  utterly  discredited  in  their  ears  by  the  character  of 
much  which  has  l)een  put  forth  Jis  such,  that  they  would  drop 
it  altogether,  and  keep  to  one  which  seems  to  them  moi*e 
definite  and  less  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  view,  or  even,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  sym- 
pathise with  it.  All  kinds  of  l)aseless  and  worthless  specu- 
lations—  even  the  merest  dreams  and  vagaries  —  have  been 
confidently  presented  as  philosophy.  The  most  unsubstantial 
and  fantiistic  hypotheses  which  metaphysics  or  theology,  anal- 
ogy or  imagination,  could  supply  or  suggest,  have  been  pre- 
tentiously mainUiined  to  explain  the  coui-se  and  meaning  of 
human  development.  Hence  a  certain  aversion  to  the  use  of 
the  tenn  philosophy  lx)th  in  general  and  in  application  is, 
perha{>s,  natural  and  excusable.  We  must  not  allow  it,  how- 
ever, to  carry  us  too  far.  And  it  does  so  when  we  admit  no 
distinction  between  science  and  philosophy,  or,  indeed,  virtu- 
ally deny  that  thi*iv  is  any  philosophy.  If  we  might  thereby 
Ik»  hel{)ed,  as  Mr.  Morlev  says,  to  "put  from  us  vague  modes 
of  historical  philosophising,''  we  would  also  be  in  danger  of 
getting  ensnared   in    the    prejudices  generated  by  scientific 
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spei'ialisiD.     A  science   exclusive   of    philosophy   is    to    be  / 
shunned,  as   well    as   a    philosophy   exclusive    of    science.: 
Science  is  not  to  be  dissociated  from  philosophy,  any  inore 
than   philosophy   from  science.     Science   can   only  prosper 
when  it  strives  to  become  philosophic,  as  philosophy  can  only\\    j, 
prosper  when  it  strives  to  become  scientific.     I  thus  no  more  |  ] 
tjelieve  in  a  mere  science  of  history  than  in  a  mere  philosophy // 
«>f  hi«t<>r}'.     All  that  I  can  grant,  therefore,  to  those  who,  for 
the  reason  mentioned,  would  speak  only  of  a  science  of  his- 
tory, is  that  any  professed  philosophy  of  history  wliich  is  not 
in  accordance  with  and  even  demanded  by  the  science  of  his- 
uvry — which  does  not  receive  real  confirmation  from  the  fact^ 
<if  history  and  tend  to  the  true  elucidation  of  these  factM  — 
must  be  worthless  and  delusive. 

I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  often  employing  the  terms  , 
Mrience  and  philosophy  interchangeably.  Rigidly  and  continu- 
ally to  distinguish  them  is  not  only  what  no  one  does,  but  what 
no  one  should  do,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  lead  readers  to  over- 
Itxik  the  intimate  connection  and  community  of  nature  of 
sM'ience  and  philosophy.  If  we  are  resolved  to  use  the  wonl 
philfHiophy  only  in  its  strictly  appropriate  technical  sense,  we 
muHt  bear  in  mind  tliat  there  is  but  one  sense  which  can  either 
historically  or  logically  make  good  its  claim  iis  such.  And 
in  this  sense  philosophy  is  not  contra<listinguished  from  the 
Hcienees  Imt  comprehensive  of  them,  —  not  a  branch  or  bmnches 
«if  knowledge  growing  alongside  of  other  branches,  but  the  nnit 
and  trunk  out  of  which  all  the  branches  gn>w,  and  the  life  bv 
which,  and  the  crown  to  which,  they  gn>w,  —  not  the  nitional 
appreciation  of  ]Hirticular  asi>ects  of  the  intelligible  world,  but 
«»f  that  world  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  philoHophy  in  this  sense 
if*  the  knowledge  of  knowledge,  the  science  of  the  sciences,  uni-  ^  \ 
v«-n(4il  not  {Articular  science.  But  in  this  sense  manifestly  no 
H|ifcial  science  or  study  can  claim  to  be  philoso|ihy  its  against 
any  other  s])ecial  science  or  study.  In  this  sense  one  has  no 
more  right  to  siieak  of  moral  philoHo|)hy  than  of  natural  phi- 
IcMOphy,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  histor}'  than  of  the  philosophy 
of  liotany.  In  this  sense  philosophy  is  one  and  indivisible, 
univerMil  and  all-pervading. 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  philosophy  as  thus  im- 
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derstood  that  no  special  science  or  particular  department  of 
knowledge  is  philosophy  strictly  speaking.  It  follows  not  leas, 
however,  that  no  special  science  is  excluded  from  having  the 
closest  connection  with  and  interest  in  philosophy,  so  that  each 
special  science,  and  even  every  special  subject,  may  be  naturally 
/said  to  have  its  philosophy ;  the  philosophy  of  a  subject  as  dis- 

Ltinguished  from  its  science  being  the  view  or  theory  of  the 

I  relations  of  the^subject  to  other_subject8  and  to  the  known 
I  world  in  generaij^as  distinguished  from  the  view  or  theory  of 
it  as'isolatedLor  in  itself.  It  is  a  grievous  error  when  science 
renounces  and  discards  philosophy.  The  itiere  scientist — the 
scientist  who  gazes  exclusively  at  his  subject  and  refuses  to 
look  at  its  surroundings  and  relationships — is  not  the  true 
scientist ;  the  philosophic  scientist  alone  is  the  true  scientist. 
Philosophy  and  science  should  be  combined.  Hence  we  may 
often  use  either  word ;  and  the  one  word  rather  than  the  other 
according  as  the  philosophical  or  scientific  mode  of  contempla- 
tion and  treatment  is  the  more  prominent.  Thus,  when  a 
department  of  knowledge  is  very  comprehensive ;  when  it  mani- 
festly cannot  be  properly  cultivated  otherwise  tlian  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  knowledge ;  when  it  implies,  includes,  and  utilizes 
a  number  of  special  studies  or  disciplines,  themselves  entitled 
to  be  called  sciences,  —  the  name  of  philosophy  may  well  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  science  as  the  generic  part  of  its  designation. 
The  se{)arate  physical  sciences,  far  from  rendering  unneceasary 
or  impossible,  afford  a  basis  for  and  require  as  a  means  of  uni- 
fying, supplementing,  and  hannonising  themselves,  a  general 
elucidation  of  the  physical  world,  to  which  the  name  philosophy 
of  nature  would  be  appropriate,  and  which  might  be  quite  free 
from  the  metaphysical  nonsense  which  discredited  the  Natur- 
philoBophie  of  German  speculation.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  special  theological  disciplines  which  treat  only  of  asi)ect8or 
dejMirtments  of  religion,  and  these  may  certainly  be  more  a|v- 
propriately  called  sciences  than  philosophies;  but  there  is  also 
an  all-comprehensive  science  of  religion  —  one  which  treats  of 
religion  in  its  unity  and  entirety — one  which  alone  completely 
iinswers  to  the  idea  and  definition  of  theology. — and  this  one 
general  theological  science,  which  comprehends  and  dominates 
the  special  theological  sciences,  so  as  to  be  the  science  of  these 
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S4*ieDC6S,  may  reasonably  enough,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  distinction  between  philosophy  and  science,  lye  called 
philosophy  rather  tlian  science — the  philosophy  of  religion. 
In  the  same  way,  when  history  is  studied  as  a  whole  and  in 
all  relations,  it  may  \m  K{>oken  of  as  rather  the  subject  of 
a  philosophy  than  a  science,  seeing  that  no  subject  is  vaster 
and  more  complex,  or  more  manifoldly  dejiendent  on  and 
intimately  connected  with  all  existence  and  all  science.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  full  knowledge  of  any  one  thing 
involves  a  knowledge  of  all  other  things  —  that  the  ^'little 
flower  in  the  crannied  wall"  cannot  be  completely  under-  \ 
sUMfd  until  God,  man,  and  the  world  are  understood ;  but  this 
in  only  by  implication,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  histor}'  is 
explicitly  encycloj^edic  and  universal,  all  that  man  knows 
iieing  as  much  a  ])art  of  his  liistory  as  what  he  suffers  or 
;u*hieve8.  In  historv  nature  and  mind  and  all  the  sciences  of 
Uith  meet,  and  so  meet  that  all  these  sciences  in  their  entire 
4> volution  are  Imt  elements  of  history,  and  the  whole  state  of 
M'ience  at  any  moment  is  but  a  moment  of  histor}%  that  being 
<  alle<l  science  to-dav  which  will  lie  called  historv  to-morrow. 
lf«  therefore,  the  word  philosophy  is  not  to  be  confined  exclu- 
>ively  to  the  universal  —  if  it  may  be  applied  to  the  paitic- 
uUr  at  all  —  it  may,  I  think,  lie  most  fitly  applied  to  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  historv  in  its  entirety 
and  relationshiiis.  So  far  fnmi  agreeing  with  those  who 
think  that  the  designation  ^*science  of  history**  should  Ix-  ust*d 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  ^^philosophy  of  history/*  I  confcsN 
tliat  if  restricted  to  one  of  them  it  is  the  latt<*r  which  I  should 
pnffer.  Bu^  I  can  see  no  reason  for  making  a  choice.  The 
«inly  mode  of  distinguishing  lx*tween  science  of  history  and 
philosophy  of  hist<iry  which  set>ms  to  me  at  all  admissible,  is 
that  which  assigns  t«)  the  science  of  historv  the  task  of  ascer- 1 
t«uning  the  course,  plan,  and  laws  of  historv*  itself,  and  to  the 
philfwophy  of  history*  that  of  tracing  the  ivlations  of  causii- 
tH»n  and  aflinity  which  connect  history  with  other  dejiart- 
nM'nts  of  existence  and  knowledge*.  But  such  science  and 
{•iithisophy  are  so  plainly  of  tlie  same  natun*,  and  each  is  so 
manifrMtly  feeble  and  inijierfcct  witlitmt  the  other,  that  there 
tan  only  be  an  occasional  call  to  S4*|tarate  them,  and  onlina- 
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rily  they  ought  to  be  combined,  whether  under  the  name  of 
science  or  philosophy  it  matters  little.^ 

The  development  we  have  to  trace  is  that  of  the  two  in  eon- 
junction.  We  have  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  induction  and 
generalisation  from  the  data  of  history  proper,  and  also  to 
indicate  how  history  has  had  light  cast  upon  it  from  the  most 
various  regions  of  experience  and  thought.  In  a  word,  we 
must  beware  of  walking  in  the  narrow  path  of  a  science 
which  disowns  philosophy,  while  we  regard  as  false  all  philos- 
ophy which  does  not  accord  with  the  findings  or  promote  the 
advance  of  science. 

I  shall  not  inquire  further,  in  the  way  of  introduction,  into 
the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  histor}\  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  what  is  here  meant  by  it,  and  what  will  be  aimed 
at  in  this  attempt  to  trace  its  development. 

Any  more  strictly  formal  or  logical  definition  of  it  than  has 
already  been  given  seems  unnecessary.  Definitions,  indeed, 
are  in  such  a  case  of  small  account.  So  far  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  science  being  capable  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of 
the  science,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  science  which  makes  the  i 
definition  of  it  intelligible.  The  definition  can  merely  name ' 
or  indicate  the  object-matter  of  the  science  defined ;  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  of  that  object-matter  must  come  gradually 
in  the  measure  that  the  science  itself  is  acquired.  The  defi- 
nitions of  political  economy,  ethics,  theology,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  history,  can  tell  us  that  these  disciplines  treat  respec- 
tively of  wealth,  morality,  religion,  and  history ;  but  what 
wejilth,  morality,  religion,  and  history  are,  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  them  must  themselves  be  left  to  reveal.  To  do  so 
is  their  sole  and  whole  business.  Real  comprehension  of  the 
definition  of  any  science  is  not  a  presupposition  but  a  result 
and  reward  of  the  study  of  the  science. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  author  of  the  present  work 
should  have  stated  at  the  out«et  hLs  own  conceptions  as  to  the 

^  The  author  has  treat (n1  more  fully  of  the  relations  of  ju-ience  to  philosophy  in 
a  I»a|)er  ou  "  Phil<>m>phy  a»  S<>ientia  Scientiaruni,"  publisheil  in  the  'PrinoeCoa 
Review,'  November  1K78.  With  it  may  be  compareii  biH  two  articles  on  "Tbs 
Classification  of  the  Si-iences,"  publisho<i  in  the  •Presbyterian  Review*  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh).  .July  IHm.'s  and  July  1KHI>.  He  purposes  expanding  awl 
supplementing  these  papers  so  as  to  form  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
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sphere,  method,  And  conclusions  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
It  has  lieen  urged  that  if  he  had  thus  begun  by  expounding  a 
theory  of  his  own  he  could  have  criticised  more  effectively 
and  concisely  the  various  theories  which  he  piissed  in  review ; 
and  that  as  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  needed  to  render  its  history  fully  intelligible,  such 
knowledge  should  have  been  the  first  thing  imparted.  This 
view  may  be  plausible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  correct. 

A  mere  sketch  of  a  theory  of  history  of  my  own,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  unreasoned  and  unconfirmed  statement  of  my  own 
convictions  and  conclusions  as  to  the  philosophy  of  history, 
could  serve  no  good  purpose.  It  could  not  fail  to  do  injustice 
to  my  own  theory.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  most  concise 
and  effective  mode  of  stating  and  recommending  that  theory' 
will  be  to  expound  and  defend  it  not  before  but  after  having 
given  reasons  for  rejecting  those  which  are  inconsistent  with 
it.  And  to  condemn  the  theories  of  others  because  they  did 
not  agree  with  an  unproved  theory  of  mine  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  Indeed,  to  criticise 
the  theories  of  otliera  by  any  theory  of  my  own,  although  it 
might  undoubtedly  be  a  very  **concise"  process,  could  not  Ik? 
a  really  effective  one,  owing  to  its  manifest  injustice.  Om* 
theory  of  history  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  another,  but 
by  its  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  the  facts  of  history  an<ll 
the  laws  of  reason.  These  are  the  only  criteria  by  which  r 
deem  myself  entitled  to  judge  the  theories  which  may  conu* 
before  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  t4)  hold  that  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  must  introduce  it  with  an  iulequately 
ileveloped  and  established  system  of  the  philosophy  of  history^ 
seems  as  utterly  unresisonable  as  to  maint^iin  that  an  historian 
of  rhemistry  must  Wgin  his  histor}'  with  an  ex|M>sition  of  tin* 
Hi'ience.  A  man  not  conversant  with  chemistry  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  attempt  to  write  its  history,  and  must  (*ven  n*ad 
its  history  with  comiKinitively  little  profit.  Vet  the  historian 
of  chemistry  may  well  leavt*  it  to  other  men  to  publish  syste- 
matic treatises  on  chemistr}-,  and  to  his  readers  to  get  from 
otiier  teachers  than  himself  the  knowledge  necessary  to  ])eriise 
a  htatory  of  chemistry  with  intelligence  and  to  advantage.     It 
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is  not  otherwise  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
man  who  would  write  a  history  of  it  should  make  himself 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  various  theories  of  history  which 
have  been  propounded,  but  as  far  as  he  can  with  history  itself 
and  with  ^11  that  throws  light  upon  it,  for  it  is  by  histon' 
iteelf  that  he  must  estimate  the  worth  of  the  theories  which 
profess  to  explain  it;  and  the  most  qualified  student  and  judge 
of  such  a  history  will  be  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  history 
is  most  extensive  and  profound.  There  are  no  lack  of  philos- 
ophies of  history  already  in  existence,  and  adding  another  to 
the  number  would  not  greatly  help  my  readers,  while  it  would 
probably  be  unduly  attractive  to  my  critics.  A  knowledge 
of  history,  and  reflection  on  the  problems  presented  by  history, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  preparation ;  but,  of  course,  the 
}K)ssession  of  such  preparation  must  be  here  presupposed.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  here  supplied. 

The  development  of  the  philosophy  of  histor}'  has  taken 
place  chiefly  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Britain.  It  will 
be  traced  in  each  of  these  nations  separately.  In  connection, 
indeed,  with  French  historical  philosophy  the  Belgian  will  be 
surveyed,  in  connection  with  the  German  the  Dutch,  and  in 
connection  with  the  British  the  American.  But  the  division 
and  distribution  of  the  work  will  be  the  fourfold  one  indicated. 

Against  this  method  objections  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. It  will  be  said  that  it  must  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
work  and  break  the  flow  of  the  Ucarrative  ;  that  it  ascribes  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  nationality  and  too  little  to  the 
common  and  collective  development  of  civilisation ;  and  that 
it  necessitates  undesirable  repetitions,  inasmuch  as  it  requires 
the  same  school  of  historical  philosophy  if  it  has  spread  into 
several  lands  to  Ik?  descrilwd  more  than  once,  although  one 
comprelu»nsive  view  of  it  would  l)e  in  every  res|>ect  more 
satisfactory.  It  will  be  concluded  that  the  natural  and  philo- 
sophical method  of  procedun^  must  1h»  not  the  national  but 
the  universal  method:  one  which  would  lx>gin  by  tracings 
complete  sketch  of  the  intellectual  development  of  an  epoclu 
and  then,  without  reference  to  the  difference  of  nationalities, 
bring  together  all  that  the  epoch  has  done  for  what  one  is 
accustomed  to  call  the  philasophy  of  history.     In  this  way,  it 
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would  seem  that  the  influences  which  have  most  powerfully 
affected  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  humanity  —  as, 
for  example,  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  the  spread  of  new 
ideas  and  theories,  general  social  changes,  and  political  event8 
of  wide-reaching  significance  —  will  be  best  exhibited.^ 

Now  I  fully  admit  that  these  considerations  are  not  only  very 
plausible  but  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  They  causeil 
me  to  adopt  with  reluctance  the  method  which  I  follow,  and 
only  after  I  had  tried  and  been  forced  to  abandon  the  alterna- 
tive method.  I  began  with  the  general  method,  and  found  it 
easy  to  proceed  according  to  it  until  the  nineteenth  century  1 
was  reached.  Then  the  objections  to  it  speedily  began  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  gradually  I  was  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  my  hands  at  least,  it  would  yield  a  less  satisfactory 
result  than  that  to  which  it  had  at  first  sight  seemed  prefencble. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  history  lies  within  a  very  limited  peri<Nl 
—  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Yet  due  regard  must  be  had, 
as  in  all  history,  to  the  chronology.  But  how  can  this  be  done 
in  a  narrative  which  has  to  embrace  all  the  chief  peoples  of  our 
civilisation,  and  which  is  not  to  be  a  mere  outline  but  a  detailed 
account?  Not  otherwise  than  by  an  incessant  and  intolerable 
leaping  from  one  country  to  another,  which  must  far  mort* 
effectually  destroy  unity  of  work  and  continuity  of  narrative 
than  the  method  alleged  specially  to  produce  these  effects. 
The  view  even  of  the  course  of  causation  or  genetic  evolution 
of  the  history  will  thus  Iw  far  more  broken  up  and  obscured. 
Within  the  national  developments  all  the  causes,  genenil  and 
special,  work  continuously  and  organically,  so  that  their  action 
can  only  be  rightly  exhibited  in  a  (!oniplete  and  uninterrupted 
narrative.  The  general  development,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
fail  to  include  and  incorporate  the  national  developments,  , 
wi>uld  prove  itself  so  alistract  as  to  Ije  worthless ;  and  if  it  ' 
do  justice  to  them,  it  must  eonstintly  lose  itself  in  them,  and 
cease  to  be  general  except  in  name. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  in  tracing  the  history  of  phil(»s- 
ophy,  or  of  any  of  its  departments,  too  nmeh  nmy  l)e  aserilxMl 
to  nationality  and  too  little  to  a  common  civilisation.  Then* 
is  no  more  fundamental  distinction  between  the  ancient  ethnic 

>  A.  Stern,  in  '  R^me  Hiiit<>ni|ui».'  JanT.-Frv.  1HT7. 
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world  and  the  modem  Christian  world  than  that  in  the  lattei; 
nations  are  not,  as  they  were  in  the  former,  so  separated  and 
isolated  as  to  live  an  exclusively  national  life,  but  are  in  con- 
tinuous and  conscious  communion  with  each  other,  member 
of  a  vast  intellectual  and  spiritual  system,  participant  in  a 
general  culture.  In  the  ancient  world  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
India  and  China,  Israel  and  Greece,  were,  as  regards  thought 
and  belief,  philosophy  and  religion,  national  in  a  sense  and 
measure  in  which  in  modem  Europe  Italy  and  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  are  not  and  cannot  be.  For  any  of  these 
latter  nations  to  have  a  purely  national  religion,  culture,  or 
philosophy,  like  the  nations  of  oriental  and  classical  antiquity, 
it  must  renounce  its  share  in  the  splendid  spiritual  inheritance 
of  the  great  family  of  peoples  to  which  it  belongs.  Modem 
thought  is  in  character,  substance,  development,  and  general 
direction,  common  and  identical;  the  modern  spirit  has  a 
funity  which  reveals  the  absolute  spirit ;  and  in  the  modem 
-world  each  nation  can,  consequently,  only  hope  to  develop  and 
perfect  its  own  life  through  free  communion  with  other  nations 
and  participation  in  the  fulness  of  the  universal  life.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  historian  is  entitled  to  treat  national- 
ity as  of  only  secondary  significance  in  the  modern  world.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  has  become  an  intermittent  agency 
,  which  admits  of  no  continuous  history,  or  one  so  feeble  in  its 
influence  that  it  may  often  be  left  out  of  account.  In  fact  it 
is  still  the  most  permanent,  comprehensive,  and  potent  of 
historical  factors.  It  alone  so  acts  on  and  with  the  various 
general  elements  of  civilisation  as  to  give  them  real  existence 
in  a  concrete  and  organic  unity.  It  is  to  a  people  what  indi- 
viduality is  to  a  person,  and  therefore  to  history  what  individ- 
uality is  to  biography.  Wherever  character  tells  much  on  the 
development  of  thought,  no  other  power  can  compare  in  influ- 
ence with  it.  And  its  force  is  not  a  decreasing  one.  In  spite 
of  superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary,  nationalities  are  not 
disappearing  but  increasingly  developing  and  characterising 
themselves.  As  the  individual  steadily  attains  to  clearer  self- 
knowledge  and  greater  freedom  and  j)Ower  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  true  self,  so  each  growing  nation  is  seen  gradually 
to  enter  more  fully  on  the  possession  of  its  genius,  and  grad- 
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iially  to  reveal  more  distinctly  what  its  character  and  capacities 
art;.  The  advancing  unity  of  civilised  liumanity  is  reflected 
in  and  attained  through  the  increasing  originality  and  self- 
activity  of  the  nations  which  are  its  constituent  members.        1 

The  relation  of  nationality  to  history  being  what  it  is,  it 
tfeems  very  desirable  to  give  a  continuous  and  complete  account 
of  the  deTelopment  of  historical  philosophy  in  eacli  of  the  chief 
roun tries  in  which  such  philosophy  lias  been  cultivated.  It 
is  only  thus  that  justice  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the  historico- 
philosophical  work  of  each  country.  It  is  only  thus,  perliaps, 
that  there  can  be  a  chronologically  consecutive  narrative  at  all. 
KncholU  who  has  chosen  the  other  method,  is  led  by  it  to  treat 
<»f  Bossuet  before  Macchiavelli,  of  Vico  before  Bacon,  of  Adam 
Smith  before  Bodin,  of  Voltaire  before  Leibniz,  of  Mamiani 
iH^fore  Condorcet,  &c.  Possibly  these  errors  need  not  have 
lieen  committed,  but  I  doubt  if  numerous  smaller  errors  of  a 
similar  kind  could  have  been  avoided,  and  errors  of  such  a 
kind  are  fatal  in  any  historical  narrative.  It  is  possible  to 
writ«  a  consecutive  uninterrupted  narrative  within  national 
limits.  In  doing  so,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  indicated,  so  far 
a>  is  relevant,  in  what  ways  and  in  what  measure  each  nation 
h«is  been  influenced  by  others.  It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the 
dt*velopment  of  historical  philosophy  according  to  this  method 
•I  M;hool  or  s}'Htem  will  in  certain  cases  have  to  be  dealt  with 
more  than  once.  But  will  this  be  unnecessary  or  undesirable 
repetition  ?  Wliat  school  or  system  of  historical  philosophy 
iias  not,  when  brought  under  new  national  conditions,  greatly 
4'hanged  its  nature  and  character? 

After  the  national  developments  of  historical  philosophy 
liave  been  traced*  a  comprehensive  delineation  of  their  rela- 
tionships and  of  the  common  movement  will  still  be  required. 
But  when  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  i>articular  develoi>- 
inents  can  be  presupposed,  the  general  survey  may  be  com- 
laratively  brief.  The  reader  will  then  have  been  {irejiared 
fully  to  understand  it,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  and  inde- 
|iendent  judgment  reganling  it. 
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The  origin  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  its  absolute  origin 
or  commeneeinent,  is  not  to  1x3  dated  from  the  time  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  cnltivated  as  a  distinct  division  of  knowledge.  It 
is  at  a  com{)aratively  late  stage  that  any  science  definitively 
separates  itself  from  contiguous  fields  of  knowledge  and  as- 
sumes an  indei)endent  form.  The  man  of  genius  who  is  called 
the  founder  of  a  science  merely  brings  together  its  already 
existing  elements,  its  disjecta  membra^  which  lie  far  and  wide 
apart  embedded  in  the  most  diverse  studies,  organically  unites 
them  through  some  great  thought,  some  happy  discovery,  and 
breathes  into  the  body  thus  formed  the  breath  of  life.  There 
is  no  science,  even  among  those  which  like  geology  or  politi- 
cal economy  we  in  one  sense  rightly  enough  call  recent,  wlKi«e 
history  is  all  in  the  daylight;  there  is  none  which  has  come 
at  once  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  individual  existence  like 
a  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove ;  the  origins  of  science,  like 
the  origins  of  all  things,  lie  beyond  the  utmost  limits  researt'h 
has  yet  attained.  In  very  old  poetrj%  and  in  the  very  oldest 
mythology,  there  are  rudimentary  geological  s{)eculatioiis. 
I  The  atomic  doctrine  of  Dalton  is  but  a  more  develoj)ed  fonu 
of  the  hj-pothesis  maintained  by  the  Hindu  Kanada  and  the 
Greek  Democritus.  The  development  theory  of  Darwin  g^ies 
clearly  back  not  only  to  Maillet  and  Lamarck,  but  to  Anaxi- 
mander  and  Enii)edocles.  Although  jx)litical  economy  estab- 
lished its  claims  to  l)e  aseiMirate  science  only  in  the  eighteentli 
century,  it  may  l>e  truly  said,  seeing  that  economical  laws 
have  always  oix^nited  and  always  forced  men  to  take  8onie 
cognisance  of  them  and  yield  some  olx?dience  to  them,  to  liave 
had  an  existence  under  one  form  or  another  always  and  every- 
where. The  philosophy  of  history  is  no  excepticm  to  the  rule 
which  every  other  science  has  olx?ycd;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
perhaps  its  most  striking  example.  While  men  still  dispute 
'  JUS  to  the  reality,  and  even  as  to  the  possibility,  of  itsse{>anite 
'  scicntilic  existence,  n*ligion,  poetry,  speculation  of  various 
kinds,  political  movements,  the  cares  and  trials  of  common 
life,  have  for  countless  generations  Ix^en  bringing  its  problems 
in  manifold  forms  l)efore  the  human  mind  and  into  conUiet  with 
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/  the  human  heart.     As  diffused  through  these  thiiign  it  is,  and 
fi»r  we  know  not  how  long  has  been,  widely  present.     Then*    7 
niay  have  been  a  time  during  which  miin  felt  in  no  degree  tht*    f 
mystery  of  his  own  being,  but  no  direct  records  remain  of     / 
such  a  time.     So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  mere  literary 
monumentH  of  our  race,  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  history  may 
have  been  as  old  as  history  itself,  and  the  Arst  question  man 
proposed  to  himself  may  have  been  that  which  Milton  put^ 
into  the  mouth  of  Adam:  ^  How  came  I  thus,  how  here? '* 

Religion  has,  at  least  to  some  extent,  its  source  in  the  sanit^ 
quest  of  causes  from  which  proceed  philosophy  and  science. 
The  lowest  forms  of  religion  are  not  mere  embo<liments  of  the  I 
feelings  of  fear,  or  love,  or  deitendence,  but  consist  in  jmrt  of  - 
rude  speculations  as  to  the  making  and  the  meaning  of  nature 
and  of  man.  It  is  still  truer  of  Asiatic  tlian  of  Euroi)ean 
civilisations  that  they  are  based  on  religion,  and  that  tht* 
rationale  of  their  distinctive  institutions  is  to  be  sought  in 
their  theological  creeds.  In  all  the  chief  religions  of  thr 
Kast  we  find  reflections  more  or  less  elevated  on  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  the  race;  attempts  more  or  less  plausible  to 
tell  whence  man  has  come  and  whither  he  is  going;  how  thr 
present  is  related  to  the  {mst  and  future;  how  the  lower  worM 
ijt  connected  with  a  higher.  Brahmanism  and  BuddhiMu 
liave  supplied  to  S<*hopenliauer  the  elements  of  his  historical 
|ieHiiimism.  The  dualistic  conceptitm  of  nature  and  history 
m'hich  was  the  kernel  of  the  Mazdaic  faith  has  also  been  tht* 
^rm  of  various  philosophic  hyiMithifses.  The  Old  Testament 
rvprmen  tat  ions  of  (lod,  of  His  relations  to  man,  and  His 
4i  tings  in  histor}\  and  its  teachings  sis  to  huiiian  unity,  moral 
retriljution,  future  redemption*  and  a  Mt*ssianie  kingd(»iiu 
liave  often  been  airepted  and  exhibited  sis  the  explsinsition  «>f 
universal  histiir}'.  Thsit  Christisinity,  like  sill  other  religion>, 
«-<»ntains  a  theory  of  hist4»rv,  althiMigh  only  under  the  form 
pn>|ier  to  a  religion,  Iiils  lN*en  strikingly  stsited  by  the  Fn*nrh 
phihaMipher  JoiifTniy  as  follows :  ^*  There  is  a  little  IxNik  which 
14  taught  t4>  children,  and  on  whieli  they  are  exsimined  in  tin* 
thureh.  If  we  read  this  b(M>k,  which  is  the  (*siteeliisni,  we 
••liall  tinil  a  solution  of  all  the  probleuLs  which  have  Ihh*ii 
pn>poi«etl:   all  of  them   without  exception.      If  we  ask  tht- 
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Christian,  whence  comes  the  human  race,  he  knows;  or 
whither  it  goes,  he  knows;  or  how  it  goes,  he  knows.  If 
we  ask  that  poor  child,  who  has  never  reflected  on  the  subject 
in  his  life,  why  he  is  here  below,  and  what  will  become  of 
him  after  death,  he  will  give  you  a  sublime  answer,  which 
he  will  not  thoroughly  comprehend,  but  which  is  none  the 
less  admirable  for  that.  If  we  ask  him,  how  the  world  was 
created  and  for  what  end ;  why  God  has  placed  in  it  plants 
and  animals ;  how  the  earth  was  peopled ;  whether  by  a  single 
family  or  by  many;  why  men  speak  different  languages;  why 
they  suffer,  why  they  struggle,  and  how  all  this  will  end,  he 
knows  it  all.  Origin  of  the  world,  origin  of  the  species, 
question  of  races,  destiny  of  man  in  this  life  and  in  the  other, 
relations  of  man  to  God,  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-meiu 
rights  of  man  over  the  creation, —  he  is  ignorant  of  none  of 
these  points ;  and  when  he  shall  have  grown  up,  he  will  as 
little  hesitate  with  regard  to  natural  right,  political  right, 
or  the  right  of  nations :  all  this  proceeds  with  clearness,  and 
as  it  were  of  itself,  from  Christianity.''  ^  It  was  most  natural 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  should  have  first  clearly  pre- 
sented itself  in  Christendom,  and  in  some  such  form  as  that 
in  which  it  appeared  in  the  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  of  Augustine. 
It  was  most  natural  also  that  in  medieval  Christendom,  domi- 
nated as  it  was  by  Christian  theology,  no  other  kind  of 
philosophy  of  history  should  have  arisen.  The  only  philoso- 
phy of  history  of  which  the  medieval  mind  could  conceive 
was  one  the  principles  of  which  were  Christian  dogmas.  In 
modem  times  the  relation  between  Cliristianity  and  this  phi- 
losophy, as  between  Christianity  and  philosophy  in  generaL 
has  become  looser  and  more  indeterminate.  Philosophies  of 
histor}'  are  now  written  from  all  possible  religious  and  anti- 
i-eligious  {)oints  of  view.  During  the  present  century  all 
forms  of  Christianity,  all  forms  of  religion,  have  l)een  sought 
lK)th  to  be  proved  and  disproved,  glorified  and  discredited,  bj* 
means  of  historical  philosophy.  A  still  greater  change  is 
that  in  modem  times  many  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
explain  historj-  without  any  theological  or  religious  presup- 
]>ositions,  that  is,  in  a  purely  scientific  or  philosophic  manner. 

1  Jouffroy. '  Premi(*rs  m^anfi:es  phll.,'  3d  cd.,  pp.  ;t;i(.K<71,  as  abridged  and  t 
Inted  hr  Ripley  in  IntnMiuotory  Notice  to  .Touflfroy's  '  Philosophical  Enitays.* 
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Thin  mode  of  dealing  with  history*  will  doubtlesH  increasingly 
]irevail«  and  the  older  theological  inetluKl  of  procedure  grad- 
ually disappear^  but  there  can  never  come  a  time  when  a 
uian*H  convictionH  as  to  religion  will  be  without  influence  on 
his  historical  theorising.  The  same  views  of  the  infancy  of 
linmanity  cannot  lie  entertained  by  those  who  accept  the  first 
tutdve  cliapters  of  Genesis  as  verbally  inspired  and  by  those 
who  do  noU  nor  of  its  future  by  those  who  reganl  religion  as 
•essentially  true  and  by  those  who  believe  it  to  be  essentially 
delusive.  The  course  of  historical  speculation  has  been] 
continuously  influenced  by  the  course  of  religious  Ix^lief.  "^ 
Philosophy  does  not  assume  form  and  IxmIv  till  long  after 
religion,  and  it  does  so  at  first,  wherever  there  is  a  great 
rt-ligion,  on  the  basis  of  religion  and  not  on  a  foundation  of 
it5^  own.  India,  which  is  the  great  philosophical  land  ofl 
A«i&,  hail  such  a  religion,  and  the  philosophy  of  India  never 
>«*vered  itself  fn>m  its  religion.  Its  chief  s}'stem8f  the  six 
•/#rr#aiiat,  are  classed  as  orthodox  and  heterodox ;  five  of  them 
H'st  on  the  Vedas ;  and  although  it  cannot  lie  said  that  the 
Sankhya  acknowledges  the  authority  of  any  sacred  txx>k,  it 
pmposes  to  itself  for  final  end  a  religious  aim,  the  securing  of 
Milvation  to  man,  and  recommends  the  pursuit  of  truth  only  as 
a  means  to  its  accomplishment.  It  was  otherwise  in  Greece. 
The  anthro[>omoriihic  polytheism  of  the  (ireeks,  although 
hingularly  lieautiful,  being  mainly  a  pnxluct  of  imagination 
and  the  lesthetic  sense,  with  no  depth  of  root  either  in  the 
rt-«Mon  or  conscience,  with  feeble  {>liilosophical  and  monil 
lirmibilities,  has  no  claim  to  be  reganled  as  a  great  religion, 
anil  indeed  would  seem  to  liave  lx*en  in  some  measure  out- 
jTPiiwn  by  the  Greek  mind  even  when  Homer  wrote.  Hence 
Greek  philosophy  fnmi  its  origin  kept  itself  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  Greek  mythology*,  the  influence  of  which  ui)on  it 
.It  the  strongest  was  only  secondary ;, at  a  ver}'  early  date  it 
i^gan  not  only  silently  to  undermine  but  ojienly  to  assail 
it  as  irrational  and  immnnil.  It  is  its  chanicteristic  and  ghtry  j 
that  from  first  to  last  it  was  free  and  inde|K*ndent,  acknowl-. 
•-«lging  subject icm  to  no  authority  save  that  of  reason  alone. - 
This  philoso{>hy  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  expired  in  a  t 
ft  niggle  with  (*hristianity;  and  the  classical  world  and  its 
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wisdom  gave  place  to  a  new  social  order  and  a  higher  wisdom. 
Another  world  arose  of  which  Christianity  was  tfie^  centml 
power,  the  dominant  principle,  and  again  for  centuries  phi- 
losophy was  rested  on  theology,  as  it  had  been  in  ancient 
India.  Only  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  has  philosophy  once  more  recovered  its 
1  independence  and  ceased  to  be  the  handmaid  or  bondwoman 
of  theology.  The  Hindu  darsanas  and  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophies were,  then,  systems  of  philosophy  based  on  systems 
of  theology.  One  consequence  was,  that  in  a  sense  they  were 
as  comprehensive  as  the  theologies  with  which  they  were 
connected.  Whatever  problems  the  Vedas  were  supposed  to 
have  shed  light  on,  the  Hindu  philosophers  felt  emboldened 
to  deal  witli.  Whatever  the  Church  received  as  doctrine* 
the  scholastic  philosophers  made  it  their  aim  to  develop  and 
apply.  In  the  Indian  and  medieval  philosophies  there  is, 
accordingly,  no  lack  of  historical  theory  of  a  sort,  as  there  is 
no  lack  of  any  kind  of  theory  of  which  the  germs  may  he 
discovered  in  the  authoritative  sources  of  Brahmanism  and 
Christianity. 

The  Greek  philosophies,  although  no{  based  like  Hindu  and 
medieval  philosophies  on  religion,  none  the  less  attempted 
to  compass  the  explanation  of  the  entire  universe.  They  did 
not,  as  modem  philosophies  genemlly  do,  presuppose  the 
positive  sciences,  but  occupied  their  place.  These  sciences 
did  not  then  exist.  There  wiis  only  one  vast  vague  philoso- 
phy, at  least  until  Aristotle  broke  it  up  to  some  extent  into 
parts  and  laid  the  foundations  of  certain  sciences;  and  that 
philosophy,  although  ever  baffled,  ever  renewed  its  efforts  t4> 
explain  nothing  less  than  the  mystery  of  all  that  is.  It  has 
to  be  lU'knowledged  tliiit  even  in  its  oldest  form,  its  rude 
Ionian  stage,  when  assuming  water  and  air  and  indeterminate 
matter  to  Iw  first  pryiciples,  it  did  not  overlook  that  the 
origin  of  man,  the  existence  of  intelligence,  and  the  gradation 
of  intelligence,  retjuired  to  be  accounted  for  no  less  than  the 
rharacter  and  aniingenient  of  the  material  j)ortion8  of  the 
universe.  In  the  course  of  its  development  it  perhaps  gained 
few  permanent  and  positive  results,  but  lK»sides  educating 
the  human  facultit»s,  it  was  accompanicMl  by  an  ever-widening 
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\iew  and  ever-<leepening  senne  of  Uie  diniculty  aii<l  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  it  sought  to  solve.  Man  and  society,  in 
lorticular,  gradually  bulked  more  prominently  before  it,  and 
«*oiiuiianded  a  constantly  increasing  stiare  of  attention,  until 
at  length  Plato  from  the  standiM)int  of  idealism,  and  Aristotle 
fn>m  that  of  realism,  elaborated  those  two  memorable  theories 
of  society  which  at  once  summed  up  the  ]Kist  and  represented 
the  great  antagonistic  movements  of  |>olitical  life  in  the 
future. 

Philosophy  aaserted  its  independence  of  theology  at  the^  ^ 
Kenaissance,  and  sought  the  basis  of  certitude,  not  in  author- 
ity or  revelation,  but  in  thought  and  ex{)erience.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  earnestly  applied  itself  to  the  in- 
terpretation and  elucidation  of  histor}*.  Bacon,  Descartes, 
I>Kke,  Spinoza  Iiad  no  historical  philosophy,  although  they 
liave  exercised  more  or  less  influence  on  its  development. 
With  the  eighteenth  centurj'  historj-  l)ecame  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  ratiocination  which  then  generally  passed  for 
phih«ophy;  Imt  only  in  the  nineteenth  centur}^  has  it  lieen 
Miught  to  submit  it  to  a  profound  and  s^-stematic  treatment 
Aj>»  the  appropriate  matter  of  a  constituent  dei>artment  of 
philonophy.  In  this  last  centuiy*  ever}-  philosophical  school 
in  Ciemiany  lias  lalMiured  at  the  construction  of  a  philosophy 
«*f  histf>r}'  in  acconlance  with  it^  own  principles.  Not  a  few 
•  »f  the  systems  reared  in  consequence  are  already  fallen  int4» 
ruin,  but  a  great  gencnil  result  has  notwitlistanding  lieeii 
attained — a  recognition  on  the  {mrt  of  all  thoughtful  men 
of  tlie  necessity  under  which  philosopliy  lies  to  explain,  if 
|i«i(Miible«  the  course  and  significance  of  human  development 
i%t^  a  whole.  In  Britain,  until  recently,  what  wais  called  phi- 
liM4>phy  was  little  in<»n*  than  |isych<dogy,  and  a  i>sychology 
whii'h  confine<l  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  analysis 
|if  the  phenomena  of  tile  indiyidual  consciousness;  but  now 
k  liHAder  and  worthier  conception  of  pliil(»sopiiy  prevails. 
:ind  lis  dire<Tt  interest  in  tlie  study  of  the  collective  life  of 
mankind  is  in  <*onsequence  generally  recognised.  Our 
S|if*neerians  and  Ne(»-Ilegelians  an*  at  one  in  holding  that 
.1  philonophy  must  include  a  theor}'  of  history,  aind  for  tliin 
\irw  they  have  been  able  to  secure  an  easy  triumph. 
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It  is  obvious  that  there  can  scarcely  be  political  disquisi- 
tion  without  historical  speculation.  As  soon  as  political 
thought  comes  forth  into  life  it  is  found  to  oscillate  between 
two  poles  —  l)etween  despotism  and  anarchy  —  the  extreme 
of  social  authority  and  the  extreme  of  individual  independ- 
ence. Before  political  thought  awakens,  social  authority 
predominates.  The  man  as  an  individual  does  not  exist,  but 
is  merged  in  the  family,  clan,  city,  or  nation.  But  in  every 
progressive  society  there  comes  a  time  when  its  stronger 
minds  feel  that  they  are  not  merely  parts  of  a  social  organism, 
but  have  a  life  and  destiny,  rights  and  duties  of  their  own, 
and  simply  as  men.  There  are,  then,  two  principles  in  the 
Y^  world  —  the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle  of  liberty, 
the  principle  of  society  and  the  principle  of  individualism. 
These  two  principles  coexist  at  first  in  a  few  individuals, 
4)ut  in  process  of  time  they  come  not  only  to  coexist  in  some 
'  degree  in  all,  but  to  manifest  themselves  apai*t,  and  then 
there  ai-e  not  only  two  principles  in  the  individual  but  two 
parties  in  the  State,  the  one  inclining  more  to  the  side  of 
social  authoritv,  and  the  other  more  towards  individual 
independence.  There  thus  arises  a  consenative  and  a  liberal 
I  IMirty ;  each  imity  existing  in  virtue  of  its  iissertion  of  a  tnitlu 
but  existing  only  iis  a  }>arty  l)ecause  it  does  not  assert  the 
whole  truth ;  each  conferring  its  special  services ;  each  having 
it*s  sjHJcial  dangei*s:  eadi  l)eiiig  certain  to  ruin  any  society  in 
whidi  it  succeeds  in«(n*ushing  the  other:  but  the  two  securing 
both  order  and  progress,  partly  by  countemcting  each  other, 
,and  partly  by  co-operating  with  each  other.  Now  it  is  not 
'until  these  two  parties  emerge  and  their  i-espective  claims 
come  into  open  conflict  that  there  is  any  iU'tive  political 
thought,  any  gcnenil  }H)litical  theory;  and  hence  political 
thought,  iM)litical  sptM'ulation  at  leiust,  is  from  the  very  first 
force<l  on  historical  speculation.  The  problem  which  is  its 
r(M)t,  out  of  wliicli  it  issues,  is  no  other  than  this,  —  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  ?  What  influence  ought 
the  past  to  have  over  the  present,  and  society  oVer  the  indi- 
vidual? Wliere  In^tween  slavish  deference  to  all  that  is  and 
a  proud  and  wilful  rejection  of  it,  lies  the  golden  mean  at 
which  political  wisdom  aims?  Hut  this  problem  involves  s 
\yln)lf^  j)}ii]<)sophy  of  hist(»ry. 
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It  wan,  therefore,  altogether  natural  that  historical  reflec- 
tion should  have  received  in  Greece  a  special  stimulus  from 
ihe  Sophists,  who  effected  in  [ihilosophy  the  transition  from       \^tSff  ' 
ocMnnological  to  psychological  s{)eculation,  and  who  substi-      ] 
tilted  in  politics  the  principle  of  individualism  for  that  of   - 
iMK-ial   authority;  whose   chief  merit  was   assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  whose  radical  error  was  denial  of 
tlie  rights  of  the  object,  both  in  philosophy  and  politics.     It 
was   natural,   also,   tliat  tlie  clearest  and  deepest  political 
thinker  of  the  classical  world,  Aristotle,  should  have  been     A 
the  man  who  came  nearest  being  the  founder  of  the  philoso-  f     1 
{ihy  of  history.     He  had,  it  is  true,  scarcely  a  conception  of   '    ^- .. 
pmgreaf,  and  still  less  of  laws  of  progress,  but  he  had  studied  ''^*f^ 

t'lnselv  the  constitution  of  all  the  Greek  States  and  surround- 
ing  peoples;  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
ajialj-sis  and  comparison  of  different  forms  of  goveniment*  > 
and  employed  with  rare  skill  and  success  ix)th  processes ;  and 
\mtl  a  most  remarkable  insight  into  the  requirements,  com- 
|MiHition«  working,  and  influence  of  every  species  of  {xility 
which  Iia<l  until  his  time  t)een  tried.  Hence  he  had  singu- 
liu-ly  correct,  profound,  and  comprehensive  conce{>tions  of 
^hat  social  stability  or  onler  which  is  the  prime  condition  of 

:ial  progress. 

The  historical  theories  of  individual  thinkers  will  always 
he  found  largely  explicable  by  the  conteni|K)niry  ])oIitical 
«*ondition  of  the  communities  to  which  these  thinkers  U*long. 
It  m'as  tlie  political  state  of  the  It«ily  of  his  daiy  which  led 
Miux'hiavelli  to  tn*at  of  hist4>ry  as  he  did.  It  was  the  civil 
AtriTeand  dlstnurtion  in  England  in  the  time  of  (*hurles  I. 
which  suggested  to  Iloblies  his  diM'trinc  of  the  origin  and 
ilfvtrlopinent  of  society."  In  thi^  volume  we  sliull  U*  <'ontin- 
ually  re«{uire<l  to  note  how  the  ixiliticail  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  France  have  forced  men  to  reconsider  the  |>ast  I  • 
in  the  light  of  the  pnrsent,  and  how  difl'ert*ntly,  in  conse- 
•|uence^  ~fEer~i>ast  lias  apiKsiriMl  to  esu-h  ni*w  genenition. 
Political  ideabi  and  Utopias  have,  |>erlia|)s,  had  :is  |H>werfuI 
an  influence  as  religious  ones  on  the  rist*  and  spread  of  his- 
t4>ricral  hypotheses.  Just  now,  for  examplts  socialism  is  the 
source  of  a  vast  amount  of  historical  s|K*eulation.     Alrciuly 
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almost  every  form  of  socialism  claims  to  have  a  pliiloBophy  of 
liistory  of  its  own.     Political  reflection  and  historical  theonr/ 
are  often  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible/ 
to  decide  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  liegins.  v 

^  ^  "^  It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  progress  of  historical 

study  is  largely  dependent  on  the  general  advance  of  science. 
The  study  of  history  cannot  be  scientific  in  an  unscientific 
'age.  The  rise  of  a  science  of  liistory  must  l)e  preceded  by 
the  rise  of  sciences  less  difficult  of  formation.  A  satisfactory* 
j)hilosophy  of  history  presui)poses  not  only  a  science  of 
history  but  sciences  of  all  related  things.  In  antiquity  only 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  reached  the  stage  of  culture  at  which 
a  successful  treatment  of  history  as  an  art  became  {)06sible. 
Only  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  did  the  modem  mind  begin  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  history  might  yield  scientific  results  if  a  right  method 
of  seeking  them  could  ))e  devised.  And  it  was  long  after 
before  much  promise  appeared  of  the  hope  being  likely  to  be 
realised.  It  was  impossible  that  the  processes  of  indiiy^ion 
[jliould  be  successfully  applied  to  historical  materials  before 
\|the  mind  had  l)ecome  accustomed  to  their  use  in  the  various 
departments  of  physical  science  where  their  employment  is 
I  so  much  simpler.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  growth  of  physi- 
ral  science  that  the  n(»tion  of  law  in  human  development 
h:is  arisen,  and  chiefly  through  it  also  that  the  i)ath  which 
h'iids  to  the  discovery  of  law  ha^  l)een  oi)ened  up.  Not  till 
long  after  induction  wiis  familiar  to  physicists,  not  till  long 
after  Lord  Bacon  had  traced  its  genenil  theory,  was  it,  or 
rould  it  be,  practised  to  any  considerable  extent  in  historical 
research. 

Tliere  is  now  little  danger  of  the  dei»i»ndence  of  historical 
siienire  on  other  sciences  Inung  entirely  ignored.  The  preva-] 
lent  tendency  at  )»resciit  is  to  consider  history  jus  explicable 
lo  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  really  is  by  the  laws  of  some 
naturally  antecedent  or  more  general  science.  Thus  it  hsis 
bi»en  represented  as  a  mere  de|)endencv  of  mathematics,  for 
artual  men  a  mnt/tn  Aownw*' IxMiTg'ffnbsIituted,  and  forliistori- 
<al  criticism  and  ivsearch  statistical  tables  and  aveniges. 
Acconling  to  ant»tlier  view  history  is  **a  |)roblem  of  meehan- 
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ia^**  one  the  difficulty  of  which  arises  i>aitly  from  its  com- 
plexity,  and  partly  from  the  illusion  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  free  will.  M.  Taine  regards  it  as  rather  a  sort  of 
<*}iemistry,  all  so-called  virtues  and  vices  l)eing  only  ^^  natural 
pniduets  lixe  sugar  and  vitriol/*  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Draper  is  of  opinion  tliat  it  is  a  <lei>artment  of  physiology, 
intellectual  development  being  a  physiological  i)rocess,  and 
tlie  epochs  of  history'  stages  of  physiological  growth.  Some, 
like  Bagehot,  would  explain  histor}*  by  biological  laws,  and 
others,  like  Buckle,  by  geographical  conditions.  AiLlhfi&fi. 
views  are  one-side^  ^nd  ^xagprprat^d.  The  comprehension  of 
history  is  not  to  be  gained  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  by 
deduction  from  the  laws  of  other  sciences ;  it  niust  be  drawn 
rhiefly  by  induction  froni  the  facts  of  history  itself.  Yet  the 
views  referred  to  rest  on  a  considerable  basis  of  truth.  The 
various  sciences  to  which  appeal  is  made  are  really  fitted, 
rach  in  its  place  and  measure,  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  science  and  philosojihy  of  history.  All  the  forces  and 
Laws  of  the  universe  so  combine  and  co-oi>erate  in  the  consti- 
tution and  life  of  man,  that  all  the  sciences  which  instruct 
ii»  as  to  their  nature  necessarily  help  us  to  understand  why 
the  coune  of  history  has  been  wtiat  it  actually  has  been. 

Some  even  of  the  physical  sciences  are  of  an  essentially 
historical  nature.  Geology  is  an  ex|Mjsition  of  the  history  of 
tlie  earth,  and  Biology  of  the  history  of  life,  (leohigical  and 
biological  studies  have  thus  for  aim  to  recall  and  n*count  an 
older  and  vaster  history  ttuin  that  of  man,  one  on  which  the 
hinttirv  of  man  rests,  and  within  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
melhiid  followed  in  these  studies  is  the  same  as  that  which 
i.«i  employed  in  human  histor\'  —  the  method  which  elicits  a 
kmywledgc  of  facts,  and  of  the  onler  and  nio<le  of  their  (K-cur- 
rvnce,  from  such  signs  or  traces  or  re('(»nls  of  them  as  n*main. 
Tliev  are closelv  akin  to  the  science  of  Iiistorv  alike  iw  reininl> 
tin*  matter  of  which  thev  treat,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev 
tn-at  it. 

They  are  less  so,  however,  than  various  |»sychicHl  sciences. 
;if».  for  instanc*e,  comiKinitive  |isycliol(>g3'  and  com|Kirative 
philology,  inasmuch  as  these  latter  must  consist  not  men*ly 
<if  a  knowledge  of  facts  drawn   from   records.   I)ut  of  fact^ 
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which  are  human, — the  products  of  man's  thought  and  will. 
Comparative  psychology  traces  how  the  minds  and  character 
of  races,  peoples,  and  nations  have  been  formed ;  comparative 
philology  traces  the  development  of  their  speech  through 
which  their  minds  and  characters,  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, are  so  largely  disclosed.  Both  necessarily  follow  the 
istorical  and  compar§ctive  metl^  of,je8earch,  not  otherwise 
than  ^"ecclesiastical  and  political  histor}\  It  is  from  the 
advance  of  comparative  psychology  that  we  may  expect  t^) 
see  the  most  marked  progress  in  the  scientific  interpretation 
of  history  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  likewise  the  most  intimate  connection  between 
history  and  pQlitica][_economy.  An}'  system  of  political 
economy,  howeveringeniously  or  logically  constructed,  which 
does  not  rest  on  a  close  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  economic  phenomena,  must  be  unstable 
and  unsubstantial.  And  the  whole  i)olitical  and  moral, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  development  of  society  largely 
depends  on  the  economic  phenomena  and  clianges  which  it 
is  the  business  of  political  economy  to  explain.  The  general 
historical  movement  of  humanity  cannot  be  understood  Inr 
men  who  are  insufticiently  acquainted  with  the  various  phohe^i 
of  economic  history,  and  with  the  laws  of  economic  faeUi, 
The  growth  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  culture  of  art  and 
litemture,  the  development  of  morality  and  religion,  have 
all,  indeed,  richly  contributed  to  make  history  what  it  i»; 
but,  even  collectively,  they  have  only  in  part  detennined  its 
(jourse,  and  have  all  been  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  com* 
monly  supi)osed  dei)endent  on  conditions  of  an  economic 
chunicter.  The  science  of  history  and  of  political  economy 
are  therefore  so  clos(»lv  related,  that  one  of  them  cannot  exist 
in  any  well-developed  form  where  the  other  does  not.  They 
have  never  Ixjen  found  apart.  In  the  ancient  oriental  world 
neither  of  them  existed.  Nor  in  the  chissical  world,  although 
there  lx)th  clear  thoujjht  on  economic  facts  and  the  power  lo 
exhibit  and  explain  historical  movements  conspicuously  dis- 
played themselves,  'lluicydides  owed  his  sui)eriority  aa  an 
liLstorian  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  clearness  with  which  he 
saw  the  1)earings  of  economic  circumstances  and  conditioBi 
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on  the  course  and  fortunes  of  the  Pelo[K)nnesian  war.  Chris-* 
tianity  almost  six>ntaneou8ly  and  inevitably  prcKluced  a  sori 
of  philosophy  of  histor}*;  but  a  philosophy  excessively  one- 
sided, owing  to  the  life  of  society  on  earth  being  viewed 
so  exclusively  in  relation  to  religion  and  eternity,  that  the 
interests  of  time,  and  the  significance  of  industry,  commerc*(% 
i  and  wealth,  almost  faded  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  (ynt.nrjL.wRa  far  a<lvanced  that  the  foundations  of 
[K>lilical  economy  were  laid.  The  rise  of  the  new  science 
was  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  scientific  study 
of  the  general  development  of  human  societies.  It  brought 
witli  it  a  vast  change  in  the  very  mode  of  looking  at  history. 
Montesquieu,  Turgot^  Adam  Smith,  and  others,  made  appar- 
ent the  interconnection  of  the  two  sciences,  and  initiated  a 
new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  both.  ScK*ialism,  although  so 
far  a  reaction  from  the  economic  system  dominant  in  thi* 
eighteenth  eentur}%  tended  still  more  to  fix  the  attention  of 
historical  students  and  historical  theorists  on  the  development 
«»f  industry  and  the  various  stages  thmugh  which  the  cl;iss 
the  most  numerous  and  i)oor  has  passed.  Saint  Simon  con- 
tewplate^i  the  entire  history  of  humanity  from  the  iK)int  of 
view  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  material  and  moral 
rotidition  of  the  proletariat.  And  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
he  thus  gave  a  most  Ix'ueficial  impulse  to  historical  invest  i- 
gmtion  and  s|)ecuIation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Auguste 
<*omte*s  8er\'ices  as  an  historical  philosopher  was,  it  seems  to 
me«  the  ingenuity  and  aibility  with  whi(*h  lie  made  manifest 
Imiw  the  industrial  movement  in  pervsuling  universal  history 
IumI  acted  (gu  and  corres|M>nded  to,  the  seientifie,  aesthetic, 
m«>nil,  and  religiiNis  movements.  I  Lid  his  ex{MiHition  of 
MM'tal  dynamics  jMissessed  even  no  other  merit  than  this,  it 
wouhU  I  think,  haivc  amply  entitled  him  to  a  very  distin- 
^ifihed  place  among  those  who  liave  lalioured  to  asrert;iin 
the  rtmrse  and  laws  of  stK'iul  development.  The  historical 
^-Iftool  of  inditiuil  ecimomy  arose  in  (remmny  in  the  fourth 
det:aile  of  tlie  present  centur}*:  and  its  prin(*iples  as  set  forth 
)iy  Rnscher«  Hildebrand,  and  Knies«  mpidly  gained  wide 
acceptance  in  the  Fatherland.  The  writers  (»f  this  seh(K»l 
regsrded  eoooomics  as  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  the  ecH>nomi<* 
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development  of  nations  —  the  "  Philosophie  der  Wirthscbafts- 
geschichte."  Such  a  view  is  an  exaggeration ;  but,  unques- 
tionably, we  owe  to  it  a  multitude  of  researches  which  have 
vastly  increased  our  knowledge  of  almost  all  {)eriod8  of 
economic  histoiy,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  almost  all 
economic  conceptions  and  opinions.  There  is  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth  at  different  epochs,  and  their 
social  effects,  will  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians, 
or  will  be  left  out  of  account  by  historical  theorists.  Indus- 
trial evolution  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  so 
marvellous  in  itself,  and  has  so  affected  the  whole  course  and 
transformed  the  whole  character  of  the  world  of  humanity* 
iiM  to  have  rendered  interesting  the  industrial  history  of  all 
])eoples  and  ages. 

It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  a  large  group  of  studies 
or  sciences  which  are  obviously  and  directly  auxiliary  t4i 
^history.  Such  are  geography,  chronology,  archaeology,  lin- 
guistics, criticism,  and  hermeneutics.  Without  an  adequate 
mastery  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  become  a  successful 
historian.  They  are  partly  the  materials  and  partly  the  tools 
oi  the  historian ;  and  alike  as  materials  and  tools,  they  are 
indispensable  to  him.  The  study  of  history  cannot  be  more 
advanced  than  their  condition  j>ermits.  For  examjde,  before 
the  histories  of  Brahmanism,  Huddhism,  Zoroastrianism, 
<'ould  be  iiscertained,  their  original  documents  had  to  be  read« 
and  Ijefore  that  could  Ihj  done,  Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  Zend  had  to 
Ih»  acquired.  The  primary  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
lian  and  Assyrian  history  are  in  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  were  unintelligible  until  these  were  deci- 
])hered  an<l  tninshited.  In  these  cases  history  had  to  wait  until 
the  work  of  linguistics  was  accomplished.  But  its  depend* 
ence  on  criticism  has  1k*cii  in  recent  times  not  less  decisively 
shown.  The  fresh  sifting  of  (»1<1  materials  has  l)een  found  as 
])roductive  as  the  discovery  of  new.  For  instance,  the  viewii 
of  scholars  regarding  tlie  histories  of  two  of  the  most  important 
peoples  of  anticjuity  —  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews  —  have 
U'cn,  if  not  completely  revolutionised,  profoundly  altered  by 
the  criticism  to  which  their  national  records  have  been  sub- 
jcrtod  by  Niehuhr,  Kwald.  and  their  successois. 
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Of  all  kinth  of  knowle<lge,  however,  it  is  history  iUelf 
m'hirh  in  in  closest  contact  with  the  science  of  history.  Thi* 
!««*ient-e  of  history  Ik  not  u  soinetlun^  sepamte  from  the  facts 
«>f  hUtory,  )mt  a  Homething  contained  in  them.  The  more  u 
man  gets  into  the  meaning  of  them  the  more  he  gets  into  it, 
anil  it  into  him;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational 
inteqiretation,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  essential 
relations  of  the  facts.  And  this  is  true  of  whatever  8i)ecies 
•»r  order  the  facts  may  be.  Their  science  is  not  something 
Heporate  and  distinct  from  —  something  over  and  alx)ve  — 
their  interpretation,  but  simply  their  interpretation.  He  who 
knows  about  any  people,  e{)och,  or  special  development  of 
human  nature,  how  it  has  come  to  Im'  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
tends  to,  what  causes  have  given  it  the  character  it  has,  and 
what  its  relation  is  to  the  general  development  of  humanrty. 
lias  attaine<i  to  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  histor}'  of 
that  people,  eiXM*h,  or  development.  It  is  inaccurate  to  speak, 
art  \h  often  done,  of  scientific  histor}-  as  a  kind  of  history. 
Kvery  kind  of  history  is  scientific;  which  is  true  and  thor- 
ough; which  gocH  closely  and  deeply  enough  to  work;  which 
fthowa  the  what,  how,  and  why  of  events  lis  far  as  reason  and 
reaearch  can  ascertain  them. 

History  always  particijiates  in  some  meiisure  of  philosophy :  i 
for  erents  are  alwa}^!  connected  ai^conling  to  some  real  nr  . 
ideal  principle,   either  of  efficient  or  final  causation.     The        > 
dullest  mind  can  only  descrilie  them  on  that  condition;  the        ^ 
rof«t  confused  mind  must  have  some  soil  of  reason  of  selec*- 
tion«  and  any  sort  of  reason  folIowe<l  out  will  lead  to  some 
^»rt  of  philoMophy.     The  more  the  mind  of  the  historian  is 
.Awake  and  active,  the  more,  of  course,   it  is  im|K*lled  to  go 
in  search  of  the  connections    lietween    causes  and  effects, 
l^ftween  occurrences  and  tendencies.     The  longer  any  jM»r-   i 

I 

tion  of  hiatory  is  studied,  the  gn*ater  tlic  numU'r  of  minfln  i 
.Utraf*t4»<l  t4>  its  considenition,  th<*  inon*  frequently  it  i> 
workeil  through  and  thought  over,  tlic  rirli(*r  in  reiison  it  i^ 
f'Mind  to  be,  the  more  of  onler  and  law,  of  |K*rmanent  forcr>. 
i>f  general  features,  of  i>ervading  spirit  ami  principles,  it 
•iisclcMei.  And  this  is  just  equivalent  to  saying  that  as 
hiatcyrical  research  and  reflection  a<lvance,  historical  sciem-f 
naturally  and  neceasarilv  arises ;  that  historv  suri*U\  aUV\o\\vi.\\ 
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islowly,  and,  as  it  were,  of  iteelf,  leads  up  to  the  philoec^y 
M  history;  that  in  each  new  epoch  of  its  own  development  it 
must  become  more  philosophical,  more  conscious  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  succession  of  human  affairs,  and  at 
once  more  comprehensive  and  definite  in  the  apprehension  ol 
the  character,  causation,  and  significance  of  all  past  transac- 
tions. 

IT'seems  to  follow  that  some  indication  should  here  be 
given  of  the  stages  through  which  historiography  has  passed 
from  its  origin  to  the  time  when  our  own  narrative  begins  — 
I.e.,  when  the  philosophy  of  historj'  commenced  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  special  department  of  knowledge  in  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe.  The  sketch  will  be  ver}'  brief,  and  it 
will  be  delineated  entirely  with  reference  to  the  particular 
end  in  view. 

Ill 

History,  we  may  be  certain,  did  not  begin  by  describing 
events.  That  was  a  task  to  which  in  infancy  her  powers  were 
incompetent,  and  her  resources  insufficient.  She  must  long 
have  been  confined  to  the  mere  indication  of  events  by  simple 
helps  to  memory,  or  rude  symbols.  Literature  made  its  first 
appearance  as  verse,  and  in  alliance  with  music.  In  the  dawn 
of  literature  the  man  of  genius  sang  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
his  words  thus  winged  for  far  and  long  flight  needed  neither 
chisel  nor  pen  to  give  them  enduring  publicity.  Poetry  pie- 
ceded  prose,  and  among  the  oldest  forms  of  poetry  were  tht 
ballad  and  the  epic.  In  these,  historical  elements  were  often 
present,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  pure  form.  The  myth  and 
legend  interest  primitive  man  more  than  real  fact.  His  visioii 
is  more  largely  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  sense  or  judge- 
ment. It  is  an  error  to  regard  the  rude  minstrelsj  which  has 
everywhere  long  preceded  the  use  of  letters  as  essentiallj 
historical.  For  the  supposition  of  Buckle  that,  until  cor- 
rupted by  the  discover}-  of  the  art  of  writing,  such  minstrelay 
is  *'  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but  strictly  true,"  tliere  is  no 
shadow  of  evidence.  Nothing  seems  more  easy,  but  few  things 
are  more  difficult,  than  to  look  naturally  at  historical  iaok  ao 
as  to  see  it  just  as  it  is.  The  power  to  do  this  is  not  a  gift 
of  nature^  but  a  result  of  culture,  and  no  race  or  nation  has 
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|io08eiMd  it  until  it  reached  intellectual  maturity.  The  {X)etry  ; 
nuwt  akin  to  historical  composition  attained  a  wonderful  ex- 
cellence among  various  peoples  long  before  they  had  histories 
fven  of  tlie  meanest  order.  India  can  boast  of  the  It&ni&yana 
and  Mab4bh4rata,  but  is  without  an  historical  literature. 
iireece  Iiad  Homer  long  before  Herodotus  appeared.  Italy 
liad  Dante  long  before  Guicciardini  and  Macchiavelli.  In  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  a  skill  was  displayed  in  the  portrayal  of 
character  and  situations  which  has  never  been  equalled  before 
4ir  since:  and  yet,  at  least  until  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  Eng- 
lish historians  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  art  of  the  kind. 
i  >nly  slowly  could  the  intellect  of  antiquity  free  itself  from  / 
ttie  fetters  of  tradition,  myth,  and  rhyme,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ileal  with  historical  materials  in  a  natural,  truthful,  and  living! 
manner. 

The  most  ancient  known  nations,  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral lieight  of  civilisation  to  which  they  attained,  failed  to  rise 
til  eminence  in  the  art  of  historiography,  even  when  they  assid- 
uously praGtise<l  it.     The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  wrote  an . 
rnormous  amount  of  history  of  a  kind,  and  among  both  })eo- 
pleA  it  was  histor}*  of  much  the  same  kind.     Differing  in  many 
rmpects,  these  great  monarchies  yet  liad  —  in  the  dependence 
of  enormous  jiopulations  on  a  central  individual  will,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  learned  class,  the  concentration  of  })opulation  in  vast 
and  crowded  cities,  and  other  cliaracteristics  and  wants  of  the 
civil  and  political  life  inseparable  from  every  extensive  empii*e 
of  a  despotic  type — enough  in  common  to  account  for  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  such  historical  records  as  they 
innaen :  royal  genealogies,  registers  of  military  ex{)editions, 
and  treaties,  lists  of  tribute,  accounts  of  remarkable  events  and 
Exploits,  court  chronicles,  and  laudations  of  kings.     But  the  ' 
very  circumstances  which  originated  history  at  an  early  date 
in  these  empires  determiue<l  also  that  it  should  never  rise 
above  the  humblest  stage,  —  the  dull,  dead  form  of  mere  regis-  ' 
trmtion.     It  lias  never  Iieen  found  to  flouruih  even  in  the  mcxl- : 
i6ed  despotisms  of  modern  times ;  and  it  was  impossible  that' 
it  should  develop  itself  with  any  vigour  on  a  soil  unfertilised 
by  any  living  springs  of  national  feeling,  and  in  the  withering  ' 
atmospbere  of  ancient  oriental  tyranny.     History  of  the  kind 
found  in  these  countries  is.  accordingly,  both  very  su{)erticial 
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and  very  narrow.  It  is  very  sunerficiaL  l)ecau8e^  occupied  only 
with  the  outward  acts  and  fortunes  of  a  few  ruling  men,  and 
satisfied  with  the  mere  statement  of  certain  public  events 
severed  from  their  causes,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  understand 
the  character,  the  conditions,  the  social  development  of  the 
people  or  nation  itself.  It  is  very  narrow,  jx?cause,  in  addition 
to  being  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  a  small  class  or  caste 
of  persons  in  the  nation,  and  with  what  affects  their  interests, 
it  wholly  fails  to  realise  that  any  other  nation  can  have  his- 
.  torical  significance.  A  spirit  of  intense  exclusiveness  an<l 
/'  unlimited  pride  pervades  it,  and  often  finds  undisguised  ex- 
pression. The  monarchs  were  in  their  own  eyes  and  those  of 
their  subjects  veritable  gods  on  earth.  As  against  the  one  na- 
tion held  to  be  favoured  of  heaven,  neighbouring  peoples  were 
not  recognised  to  have  any  claims  to  independence,  respect,  or 
'-'"  benevolence.  Alike  in  Assyria  and  Egypt  hypotheses  or  spec- 
ulations were  current  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
as  to  the  great  divisions  of  time,  reigns  of  gods,  demigodi;, 
and  human  beings,  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  present  ortler 
of  things,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  cycle  of  existence ;  but  they 
were  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  generalisations  from  the 
study  of  actual  history.  They  were  almost  entirely  dedui*- 
tions  from  mythical,  philosophical,  and  astronomical  premises. 
The  Chinese  have  undoubtedly  surpassed  all  other  great 
oriental  peoples  in  the  department  of  historical  literature.  To 
tliis  result  their  rare  sense  for  the  realities  of  common  lift-, 
their  reverence  for  ancestors  and  antitjuity,  their  comparative 
lack  of  imagination,  their  modemtion  of  judgment^  political 
good  sense,  and  social  virtues,  and  their  high  appreciation  an<l 
diligent  pui-suit  of  learning  and  culture,  have  all  contributed. 
No  people  can  boast  of  so  lenj^thentMl  and  strictly  continuous 
a  series  of  historical  writers  ;  since  for  upwards,  apparently,  of 
2600  years  a  tribunal  has  been  established  in  the  capital  ex- 
pressly for  the  recording  of  t» vents  supposed  to  l)e  of  national 
importance.  The  mass  of  Chinese  litenituiv  is  immense.  It 
includes  the  histories  of  particular  <lynjisties,  annals  or  chron- 
ological summaries,  complete  records  or  general  historiem 
memoii's  of  many  kinds,  l)ioo^raphies  innumerable,  vast  histor- 
ical di(!tionaries  and  compilations.  It  exhibits  all  ages  and 
aspectH  of  the  national  life,  and  much  of  it  is  written  in  a  style 
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which  commends  itnelf  to  Chinese  taste  as  admirable.     Rut  | 
eren  Chinese  historiography  scarcely  rises  above  the  stage  of  I 
annals«     It  diligently  collects  and  carefully  arranges  notices 
of  historical  fact,  \^t  it  does  not  critically  test  theni^  and  still/ 
leMs  does  it  penetrate  into  the  inner  spirit  and  followthe  essen-j 
tial  development  of  the  history.     It  lacks  the  thoroughness  oj 
science  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  philosophy.     It  fails  to^ 
rise  to  any  truly  general  point  of  view.    It  is  cultivated  only  a.s 
ik  nationally  useful  art ;  not  realised  to  be  the  mirror  in  whieli] 
humanity  can  contemplate  the  reflection  of  its  own  nature. 

The  two  most  celebrated  historians  of  China,  although  se[>a- 
rate«l  by  twelve  centuries,  bear  the  same  family  name.  Szema- 
Thsian  (born  about  B.c.  145)  wrote  ^Historical  Ilecords'  (Sze 
Ke),  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  all  that  appeared  historically 
noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  China  from  the  reign  of  Hwang-te 
to  that  of  Wo-te  —  i.^.,  from  about  2697  before  the  Christian 
§rm  to  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived.  He  distributed  his 
materials  into  three  divisions,  and  various  sulxlivisions,  yet 
presentetl  them  as  far  as  possible  chronologically.  Hence  his 
«*ork  bearH,  as  has  been  said,  no  slight  analogy  to  Henry *s 
'Histon*  of  Great  Britain,*  or  the  ^Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land/ It  has  served  as  a  model  to  many  subsequent  Chinese 
hiiitorians,  is  reganle<l  with  admiration  by  native  critics,  and 
has  been  highly  commended  by  such  eminent  Euro]>ean  author- 
itieM  as  Schott  and  Remusat.  Szema-Kwang,  often  styled  the 
-Prince  of  Literature,**  fl«)urished  in  the  eleventh  centurv  of 
our  era,  and  pnxluced  the  'Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers' 
(  Tsze  Che  Tung  Keen).  It  describes  a  pc*riml  of  1362  years, 
and  flows  <m^  in  the  main,  as  a  single  continuous  stream  of 
narrative.  It  has  l)een  the  most  i>opular  of  Chinese  liistori(*s. 
It  has  U*en  often  ad<led  to,  an<l  with  the  ad<Iitions  bringing 
the  reconl  onwanls  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  wjis  trans- 
late<l  into  French  by  Father  Mailhu  and  publishtMl  by  (inisicr 
and  I/«f  Roux  in  12  vols.,  1777-X3. 

T\w  Ja|iant*se  have  Um^h,  like  the  Chinese,  lilierally  en- 
dt>we<l  with  the  hiNtoiieal  spirit.  The  pn»s«»nt  royal  nice  is 
Wld  by  native  historians  to  have  reigned  si  nee  the  sixth 
rentur\' bef«>re  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
i*  andout>t4MlIy  the  oldest  in  existence.  Whether  Japanese- 
hinioriography  was  of  native  origin,  or  wholly  evoked  under 
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Chinese  influence,  is  a  disputed  question;  as  also  how  far 
back  its  earliest  authentic  notices  go.  The  European  special- 
ists, who  are  presumably  more  critical  than  the  native  scholars, 
seem  now  generally  to  hold  that  authentic  Japanese  history 
does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, A.D.  The  oldest  Japanese  work,  the  Kojiki  (Records 
of  Ancient  Matters),  was  completed  in  a.d.  712.  This 
^  work,  which  has  been  translated  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain 
I  Q  Ti*ansactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,'  vol.  x., 
I  Appendix),  is  of  exceptional  interest,  both  as  being  the  most 
ancient  extant  literary  monument  of  what  is  called  the  Tura- 
nian, or  Altaic,  or  Sc}'thian  race,  and  as  the  least  adulterated 
expression  of  the  mythology  and  legendary  story  of  ancient 
Japan ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  anything  in  it  which 
'  looks  like  authentic  history.  The  Nihangi  (Chronicles  of 
''^  Japan),  completed  a.d.  720,  is  a  work  of  similar  character, 
but  much  more  affected  by  Chinese  influence.  In  the  eightl^ 
and  ninth  centuries,  what  are  known  as  the  *Six  National 
Records  *  were  composed  by  a  number  of  writers,  of  whom 
Sigwara  Michizane  has  left  the  highest  reputation.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  historical  compcflsition  and  the  power  of 
historical  reflection.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Japanese^ 
feudal  period,  however,  as  in  the  European  feudal  period,  al- 
though there  were  numerous  chroniclers  there  were  very  few 
historians  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  Near  its  close 
there  appeared  a  vast  and  celebrated  historical  work,  the  Dai 
Nihonshi.  It  was  composed  by  the  Prince  of  Mito  (1622- 
1700),  aided  by  many  Japsmese  and  Chinese  scholars.  It  cov- 
ered the  whole  ground  of  Japanese  history  down  to  1413.  The 
aim  of  the  prince  was  to  discredit  the  Shoguns  as  unrighteous 
usuri)ers,  and  to  exalt  the  Mikado  as  the  sole  source  of  legit- 
imate and  beneficent  authority ;  and  his  work  was  so  skilfully 
adapted  to  its  end,  and  produced  so  powerful  an  effect,  that 
he  may  be  regarded,  as  Mr.  Satow  has  said,  ^^as  the  real  author 
of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  revolution  of  1868.*' 
The  first  Japanese  author  who  attempted  to  raise  history  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  or  to  form  a  philosophy  of  history,  was 
Axfd  Hakuseki  (1657-172.')).  He  is  regarded  by  his  country* 
men  as  having  been  unsurpassed  by  any  thinker  of  their  nation 
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in  originality,  comprehensiveness,  and  profundity ;  as  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  a  statesman  of  the  noblest  ty[>e,  and  a  creative 
l^enius  in  the  department  of  (xilitical  economy.  His  Tokushi 
Vorom  is,  says  Professor  Griffis,  '*  a  most  valuable  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  different  changes  which  have  taken  [>lace  at 
\arious  times  in  the  distribution  of  the  governing  )K>wer  in 
JafMUi.*^  The  greatest  Japanese  historian,  however,  would 
Hfipear  to  have  been  Kai  Sanjo  (1780-1888).  He  is  acknowl- 
t-dged  to  have  been  careful  and  critical  in  research,  and  of 
lienetrating  insight  in  the  interpretation  of  events.  It  in 
impossiUe  to  read  even  the  extracts  which  have  been  trans- 
lated from  his  works  without  being  impressed  by  his  power 
of  graphic  and  dramatic  presentation.  He  was  obviously  a 
man  of  rare  genius.  It  is  interesting  to  oljserve  that,  although 
writing  in  the  present  century,  he,  like  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
puts  speeches  of  his  own  comix>sing  into  the  mouths  of  the 
|«rsonage8  brt>ught  before  us  in  his  works. 

(Modem  Japan  caui  boast  of  a  truly  native  school  of  histori- 
<'al  criticism.  The  most  remarkable  treatises  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  it  are  those  of  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730-1801), 
and  of  Ilirata  Atsutane  (1776-1843),  relating  to  the  ancient 
national  chronicles.  Of  that  of  Motoori,  an  account  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Severini ;  but  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic 
interest,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  treat  here  of  a  work  first  pub- 
llisbed  during  the  last  century.  A  conspicuous  peculiarity  of 
I  Japanese  literature  is  the  multitude  of  its  historical  romances, 
many  of  them  dating  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.' 

India  presents  us  with  a  far  richer  and  finer  literary-  devel^ 
4»pnient  than  any  of  the  nations  already  mentioned, — its  jioetr}'  ^ 
and  philosophy,  in  (larticular,  being  exceedingly  remarkable. 
Ilut  the  unparalleled  mixture  of  races  contained  from  a  remote 
antiqaity  within  it,  the  utter  wjGPt  of  any  extensive  political 
unity,  the  genius  and  cliaracter  of  itK  leading  iH'0|>lts  and  their 

*  Abj  oplnloo  which  1  have*  lie^n  ahlt*  to  ffirtii  of  JaimnriM*  hlntohral  writhiieii 
riBM,  •!  etmnt,  uo  tnuwUliotui,  such  as  w«*  owe  to  RcNiiiy,  Mitford,  Satow,  Anton. 
*  "hiMharliin,  VaUfaziaiii,  Severini,  and  other  expc^rtii.  The  only  K«iieral  |irint«H| 
« »^«  of  JapaacM  hbtori«iiniiphy  with  whirli  I  am  a4*<|iiainte<l  is  that  rootaioed  in 
tte  Tvry  faMtrartlTa  article  of  ProfeMor  GritR*  oo  .lapan  (IjinKtUMce  ami  Literature 
ol)  is  tka  '  Aamniemn  Cyclo|MBdia/  \o|.  ix. ;  but  1  lui%e  had  a  fuller  liM  of  the  hi*- 
Uffteoa.  wHk  Botoa  as  to  their  chanActeriiitii*K.  kindly  furniithed  luc  by  a  Japaaene 
ttUnd.  Mr.  Koffvidro  Knrahara. 
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r  external  and  social  conditions,  were  all  unfavourable  to  the 
C  rise  of  historical  composition  ;  and  the  Hindus  have  no  ancient 
native  histories.     They  have  known  how  to  give  true  and  full 
expression  to  the  innermost  workings  of  their  minds,  and  have 
faithfully  delineated  all  the  features  of  their  character,  in  the 
Vedas,  the  Code  of  Manu,  the  Puranas,  the  Sutras  of  their 
philosophers,  and  especially  in  their  two  great  national  epics. 
But  they  have  neglected  and  despised  the  events  of  their  outer 
^      ^  and  social  life,  and  allowed  the  memory  of  them  to  be  to  all 
\  appearance  hopelessly  lost.     Nothing  seems  less   promising 

"  than  the  attempt  to  separate  historical  fact  from  poetical  fic- 

tion, either  according  to  Lassen^s  ingenious  process  of  symbol- 
ism and  interpretation,  or  Wheeler's  naively  simple  process  of 
selection  and  reduction.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
clearness  and  subtilty  displayed  by  the  Hindu  intellect  on 
some  subjects — e.g,^  grammar — it  scarcely  succeeded  in  distiii* 
-^guishing  history  from  epic  poetry.  The  oldest  Hindu  compo- 
sitions which  can  by  any  possibility  be  classed  as  historical, 
date  only  from  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and  are  of  a 
merely  ^uast-historical  character.  The  best  known  of  tlieni 
—  the  one  translated  by  I.  Chunder  Dutt,  under  the  title  of 
'  Kings  of  K&slmif 111 '  — .is  more  poetical  and  fabulous  than  his- 
torical. Of  greater  historical  value,  perhaps,  are  some  family 
chronicles,  and  especially  Bilhana's  *  Vikra-mankadevacarita,' 
belonging  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  recently  discovered  and 
edited  by  Biihler.  But  the  native  historical  literature  of  India 
is  sparse  and  poor  in  the  extreme.  It  wais  impossible  for  a  |jeo- 
pie  so  ignorant  of  histor}-  to  have  any  true  philosophy  of  history. 

^it.  y^^Israel  had  a  unique  history  which  has  been  recorded  in  a 

unique  manner.     The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

'jand  their  constituent  portions,  vary  in  their  characteristics  and 

I  (qualities,  but  they  fonn  a  whole,  and  ivs  such  they  are  incoin- 

panibly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Asiatic  people.     Those 

of  them  which  i-elate  to  the  primeval  history  of  man  and  to  the 

/   origins  of  the  Hebrew  nation  i\rc  now  generally  held  by  the 

scholars,  whose  opinions  are  Ixised  entirely  on  critical  and 

evidential  considerations,  to  have  been  elaborated  into  their 

present  shape   after  the   prophets  had  taught,  so  that  their 

exhibition  of  the  history  is  also  an  ideal  construction  of  it,  in 
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accordmnce  with  the  principles  which  the  prophets  had  promul- 
^ted,  but  which  it  was  left  to  the  priests  and  scribes  to  apply. 
This  view  of  their  formation  —  of  which  Reuss  and  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen  and  Stade,  have  been  among  the  most  promi- 
nt;nt  advocates  —  does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  those  rare 
nierita,  either  of  contents  or  form,  for  which  they  justly  claim 
i»iir  admiration.  The  unity,  consistency,  naturalness,  moml 
<*levation,  and  spiritual  instructiveness  of  the  presentation  of 
history  given  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  are  facts  which 
«';innot  be  denied,  however  they  may  have  been  attained.  It 
nrflected  with  wonderful  faithfulness  and  completeness  the 
theocratic  life  of  Israel,  of  which  it  was  an  outcome.  It  was  i 
jiervaded  by  a  profound  sense  of  a  supernatural  presence,  and  I 
i>f  an  eternal  law  making  for  righteousness.  All  events  were] 
exhibited  in  it  from  the  religious  {)oint  of  view,  God  being' 
.*^t  forth  as  the  supreme  factor  of  history.  His  will  as  tlu* 
.standard  of  historical  judgment,  and  His  kingdom  as  the  goal 
of  historical  development.  Yet  human  nature  is  also  skilfully 
and  truthfully  delineated,  in  a  style  almost  always  simple  and 
iiaturuU  often  vivid  and  stn>ng«  and  at  times  (tathetic  and 
HuUime.  Characters  and  situations  the  most  varied  are  strik- 
ingly described.  Man  a[)|)ears  nowhere  more  man  than  when.* 
Cff«Kl  in  represented  as  miraculously  at  his  sidi*. 

History  has  lM*en  defined  as  the  biography  of  nations,  lint 
tlic  Jewish  histories  so  delineate  the  various  stages  and  for- 
tunes through  which  ^*  the  [peculiar  [leople  **  i»iissed,  from  its 
I'rigin  oiiH-anls,  that  they  read  like  the  successive  rhaptei's  of 
.m  autobiography.     The  feeling  of  tluMr  own  national  signiti-  \ 

<  ance,  which  the  Jews  (NMisessiMl  in  so  singular  a  degree,  and  \ 
whi«'h  they  socan^fully  cherishe<I,  w;ls  grounded  in  their  view  ' 
«'f  history*  which  had  conse<|Uently  the  ni«>st  vital  interest  for  i- 
thfm.  I*n>lKibly  no  |)eople  1i;uh  ever  Iktu  more  tlionuiglily  I 
rons^'ious  of  lieing  rootiMt  in,  and  of  gn»wing  out  of,  a  mar-  j 
Nelloiu  |>ast.     And  this  historical  self-<*ons<'iousness  was  m  - 

<  om{»anied  with  a  sense  of  relationship  to  other  ]N*oplrs  su«-li 
:in  htul  not  lieen  pn*viously  displayed.  Tlie  national  exdu- 
•^iveness  of  the  Jews,  as  eoniiKiretl  with  Kuro|ii*an  [NMijilrs. 
t'itber  ancient  or  modern,  is  an  undoubted  fail:  but  it  should 
not  conceal  this  other  fact,  that  it  is  among  them  that  tli«* 
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couvietion  of  the  iiinty  of  the  race,  of  the  filiation  of  all  the 

\    peoples  of  the  world,  and  of  a  common  and  hopeful  final 

\    destiny,  are  first  found  prevailing ;  and  that  among  them,  on 

-"^■^    the  basis  of  these  convictions,  history  first  rises  from  being 

v.yatticular  to  being  universal.    We  have,  it  is  true,  the  history 

^     ,  of  the  Jews,  as  of  a  nation  under  a  special  discipline  and  with 

^    '  a  special  mission,  minutely  narrated,  but  it  is  exhibited  as 

V       only  an  offshoot  of  the  history  of  humanity ;  and  if  the  Jews 

thought  the  twig  greater  than  the  tree,  or  if  Christian  writers 

have  spoken  as  if  they  also  thought  so,  the  original  historians 

'       are  not  to  blame. 

History  as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  however,  is  not  mere  history, 
but  much  more  than  history.  It  exists  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  something  higher,  of  which  it  is  repre- 
sented as  merely  the  medium  and  manifestation.  It  may  thus 
be  said  to  be  as  history,  a  stage  of  transition  from  lower  t4> 
higher,  which  in  no  degree  interrupts  the  progress  or  violates 
the  order  of  development  in  this  kind  of  composition.  It 
contained  what  was  far  more  precious  than  anything  Greece 
'  possessed ;  and  yet,  looked  at  from  another  side,  it  fell  short 
of,  and  only  led  up  to,  history  as  we  find  it  among  the  Greeks, 

(who  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  provinces  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, asserted  an  unmistakable  pre-eminence,  an  unparallele<l 
originality. 

yy}\\  the  classic  soil  of  ancient  Hellas  history  first  attained 
[  the  dignity  of  an  indepeudent^^t,  fii-st  was  cultivated  for  its 
^  Nspwn  sake.    It  is  what  the  Lord  said,  and  the  Lord  did,  that  the 
Scripture  history  chiefly  aims  to  exhibit,  —  it  is  His  guidance  \ 
of  a  particular  nation  in  an  essentially  si)ecial  way  that  is  its  ', 
subject,  —  whereas  the  historians  of  Greece  set  before  them-  ' 
selves  for  end  simi)ly  the  satisfaction  of  man's  curiosity  as  t4) 
the  actions  of  his  fellow-men.     ••  These  are  the  researches  of 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  which  he  publishes,  in  order  to 
preserve  from  decay  the  n»meml)rance  of  what  men  have  done, 
and  to  prevent  the  great  and  marvellous  actions  of  the  Greeks 
and  barlmrians  losing  their  due  meed  of  glorjs  as  well  as  U» 
state  the  causes  of  their  hostility."     "  Thucydides  of  Athens 
wrote  the   history   of  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians  while  it  was  going  on,  having  begun  to  write 
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from  its  commencement  in  the  belief  that  it  would  turn  out 
great,  and  worthier  of  being  recorded  than  any  which  had 
|irei*eded  it.*^  The  oriental  world  had  no  histories  written 
from  these  simple  natural  motives,  which  are,  however,  those 
distinctively  appropriate  to  the  historical  art.  That  art,  there- 
fore, as  its  own  true  self,  as  a  free  and  separate  form  of  litera- 
ture, and  not  the  mere  appendage  or  offshoot  of  something 
eke«  first  grew  out  of  the  soil  of  Greek  culture,  and  after  a 
|teriod  of  barrenness  and  dryness,  blossomed  and  ri{)ened  into 
the  immortal  works  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  There  it 
attained  a  perfection  of  form  which  has  perhaps  never  since 
been  surpassed.  Herodotus,  with  all  his  credulity  and  want 
of  criticism,  is,  through  the  wonderful  fulness  and  perennial 
freshness  of  his  information,  through  his  transparent  candour 
And  simplicity  of  spirit,  his  ease  of  narration,  vividness  of 
{lortraiture,  pathos  and  humour,  the  very  type  and  model  of 
one  great  class  of  historians;  and  Thucydides,  by  his  accuracy 
of  investigation,  intense  realisation  and  austerely  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  events,  and  especially  by  his  deep  insight  into 
th«'  \v<irking  of  political  causes  and  social  forces,  is  almost  the 
tdt^l  and  exemplar  of  another. 

Tlie  remarkable  many-sidedness  which  characterised  the 
<tnrek  genius,  and  showed  itself  at  the  very  origin  of  Greek 
litt-rature  in  Homer  in  a  form  which  could  not  again  be  sur- 
iMUised,  revealed  itself  in  the  historical  sphere  also,  worthih 
repeating  itself  in  Herodotus  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
must  inquisitive  and  philos(»phical  of  nations.  He  w«is  without 
!  any  abstract  notion  of  humanity,  or  any  term  to  express  it, 
I  hut  nothing  human  was  alien  or  uninteresting  to  him.  He 
'  gAve  due  h«»nour  and  justice  to  iMirlxirians  as  well  as  (ireeks, 
and  described  with  symiMithetic  zest  and  care  all  the  asiK'cts 
and  manifestations  of  human  life,  —  the  natund  surroundings, 
the  cities,  the  mcuiuments,  the  religions,  the  customs,  the  laws, 
the  revolutions  of  the  governments  and  royal  dynasties,  the 
wars,  exploits,  and  fortunes  of  men  of  all  varieties  of  race 
and  culture.  With  the  genius  of  a  great  artist  he  grou|N*f| 
round  a  central  idea — the  struggle  Ijetween  Asiatics  and 
Ctreekfl — a  vast  mass  of  the  most  diverse  materials,  and  com- 
luMed  a  grand  and  symmetrical  whole.    The  historical  picture 
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we  owe  to  him  is  large  and  attractive,  crowded,  yet  not  con- 
fused, impressive  as  a  whole,  and  lifelike  and  interesting  in 
every  part.  The  comprehensiveness  of  research,  the  com- 
bined ingenuity  and  naturalness  of  arrangement,  the  merits 
and  charm  of  style,  and  the  general  originality  of  conception 
and  execution,  displayed  by  Herodotus,  well  entitled  him  to 
f  be  called  *'the  father  of  histor}\"    His  chief  defects  were  that 

{  I  he  deemed  a  great  deal  to  be  true,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
^had  not  sufficient  evidence ;  that  his  ability  to  explain  events 
y/was  small  in  comimrison  with  his  power  of  describing  them ; 
j^and  that  he  lacked  insight  into  the  working  of  general  causes, 
;{  and  especially  of  political  forces.     The  most  general  i)oint  of 
view  from  which  he  contemplated  history  was  religious,  not 
apolitical.     His  faith  in  a  divine  Providence  had  not  been  un- 
dermined by  speculative  thought.     It  was  essentially  that  of 

^  ||Pindar,  ^schylus,  and  Sophocles.    So  he  saw  in  history  Deity 

f  I  fas  the  chief  agent,  and  moral  retribution  as  the  chief  law. 

^  The  god,  according  to  I  lerodotus,  assigns  to  all  things  their 
order — to  empires  their  duration,  to  crimes  due  punishment; 
is  inexorably  severe  towards  impiety  and  perjury,  and  fails 
not  to  disappoint  rash  haste  or  to  prosper  self-restraint;  is 
just,  yea  jealous,  cutting  down  all  towering  things,  and  suf- 
fering none  but  himself  to  l)e  proud;  and  intervenes  even 
supernaturally  in  human  affairs  tlirough  oracles,  signs,  and 
prodigies.     Such  was,  in  substance,  his  historical  creed, 

Thucydides  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and  only  a 
few  years  younger.  Yet  his  work  when  compared  with  that  of 
Herodotus  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  altogether  different 
and  much  later  age.  This  was  doubtless  cliiefl}'  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  Herodotus  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  Thucydidc^s 
was  an  Athenian,  when  the  growth  of  intellectual  life  in 
Athens  was  amazingly  rapid.  A  decade  at  Athens  in  the  age 
<»f  Pericles  wiis  equiNiilent  in  the  history  of  thought  to  a  verj- 
lengthened  stretch  of  ordinary  time  anywhere  else.  Thucy- 
dides had  felt  the  full  power  of  the  critical  and  sceptical  spirit 
there  and  then  prevalent.  To  represent  him  as  atheistical  or 
irreligious  is  unwarninted.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  had  re- 
.»iolved  not  to  allow  any  religious  faith  he  may  have  retained, 
to  colour  his  historical  vision,  or  influence  his  historical  judg- 
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rnentii.  He  wished  to  write  only  authentic,  strictly  tnie  his- 
tury.  Hence  be  chose  a  limited  and  well-defined  field  of  study 
which  could  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  where  truth  could 
U'  attained  with  certainty.  He  took  as  his  subject  th£_relo- 
l^funeiiian  w^r,  which  began  in  431  ii.c:.,  and  he  watched  and 
<It-Hcribed  it  aH  it  went  on  down  to  the  battle  of  Cynossema  in 
411.  He  rigidly  excluded  frt)m  his  narrative  whatever  did 
not  tiear  directly  on  its^theme  —  the  struggle  between  Athens 
and  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  S]>arta  and  her  allies  on 
thf  other;  unlike  HerodotuH,  who  drew  into  his  whatever  he 
thought  would  enhance  its  popular  interest.  As  an  impar- 
tial, independent,  C|itical  inv£siigator,  he  stands  immeasurably 
aliove  all  preceding  historians,  and  probably  beneath  no  suc- 
ceeding one.  But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  narrator  that  he  ex- 
lulled.  He  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  depth 
of  his  insight  into  the  grounds  of  the  events  he  described.  He  /r 
did  no^^Son  about  occurrences,  but  he  so  exhibited  them  \1 
iif*  convincingly  to  disclose  their  causation  and  development. 
The  only  immediate  agents,  of  course,  to  be  seen  in  the  Pelo- 
{Kinnesian  war,  were  the  States  engaged  and  the  men  who 
i'om{>osed  them.  Thucydides  confined  himself  to  showing  why, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  these  States 
and  men  acted  as  they  did.  He  could  be  sure  of  the  opera- 
tum  of  these  causes — essential  human  motives  and  general 
{•dlitical  interests;  and  he  carefully  exhibited  their  o{)enition. 
At  the  same  time  he  saw  that  they  did  not  explain  everything; 
that  history  was  not  wholly  self-explaining,  but  that  there  was 
in  it  more  or  less^f  contingency,  fortune,  fate  —  of  what  ho 

•  ailed  n/;^.  lieyond  this  he  did  not  think  he  wiis  entitled  lus 
.in  historian  to  g4>.    And  so  he  had  nothing  to  say  of  tlie  ginls, 

•  if  c»f  their  intervention.  T<k>  niurh  niiiv  easily  Ik*  exjKTte<l 
fnmi  Thucydides.  He  sought  only  to  write  iM>liti(*al  history, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  hw»k  for  religious  reflec'tions 
from  him,  or  even  for  infonnation  ais  to  how  the  intellectual. 
>«M  ial,  and  spiritual  life  of  (treece  was  affected  by  the  IVlo- 
[«fnne«ian  war.  Nor  did  he  undertake  to  write  a  hi.st(»ry  of 
the  general  )>olitics  «)f  the  iH.'ri<Hl.  but  only  of  its  external  [K»li- 
tics  as  involved  in  the  war;  and  therefore,  instead  of  atteni]>t- 
uig  to  give  as  much  inf«irination  :is  he  could  regarding  the 
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internal  politics  of  the  belligerent  States,  he  gave  only  is 
much  as  was  necessary  to  explain  their  conduct  in  relation  to 
one  another.  So  of  the  chief  individual  actors  in  the  war,  he 
deemed  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  characterise  them  in  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  and  hence  his  delineations  of  them  are  apt  to 
seem  shadowy  and  defective,  although  they  are  substantial  as 
far  as  they  go  and  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  He  would  never 
have  been  the  almost  perfect  historian  he  was  if  he  had  not 
shunned  as  he  did  the  too  much  alike  in  matter  and  style.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  he  fell  into  error,  and  set  a  bad  example, 

,  when  he  attributed  to  persons  speeches  which  were  wholly  or 
largely  composed  by  himself.  Yet  these  speeches  are  not  only 
admirable  as  speeches,  but  also  as  means  of  conveying  ideas  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  histor}*. 
Tliey  hold  a  place  in  the  work  of  Thucydide^  not  unlike  that 
of  the  songs  of  the  cliorus  in  a  tragedy  of  ^!^hylus  or  Sopli- 
ocles.  They  graduall}'  disclose  the  latent  significance  of  the 
history,  and  the  views  and  motives  of  the  various  parties  en- 
gaged in  it.  They  save  the  author  from  the  necessity  and  risks 
of  theorising  in  his  own  name  on  the  course  of  events,  while 
yet  most  effectively  and  artistically  setting  forth  the  conclu- 
sions at  whicli  lie  Iiad  arrived.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not 
unjust  to  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned,  but  such  as  might 
most  appropriately  have  been  si)oken  by  them.  Thueydide» 
was  the  tirst  scientific  historian.  But  he  was  also  a  great  his- 
torical artist.     His  judicial  impartiality  and  calm  passionless 

'  objectivity  of  judgment  sprang  not  fmm  insensibility  but  from 
conscientiousness  and  self-restraint.  In  reading  his  pages  we 
perceive  that  he  felt  as  strongly  as  he  conceived  clearly.  ITie 
tone  of  austere  melancholy  which  pervades  his  work  corre- 
si>on(ls  perfectly  to  the  tragic  nature  of  the  story  which  is  its 
subject;  and  we  are  made  to  realise  all  the  misery  and  j^athus 
of  that  story.  His  style  Ii<us  nothing  of  the  e:ise,  flow,  and 
sweetness  of  that  of  Hen)dotus ;  but  it  is  of  rare  strength  and 
ronciseness,  moves  on  i-apidly  and  <lirectly  without  a  useless 
wonl  or  [)hrase,  varies  as  the  occjision  requires,  and  rises  at 
times  to  tlie  loftiest  heights.  **  It  has,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Jebb,  ^Mnany  faulU«.  It  is  often  involved,  abrupt^ 
obscure.     But  no  writer  hiis  grander  bursts  of  rugged  elo- 
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quence,  or  more  of  that  greatness  which  is  given  by  sustained 
intensity  of  noble  thought  and  feeling/' 

Thucydides  left  his  history  unfinished,  and  Xenophoii  )  i 
attempted  to  complete  it.  But  his  continuation,  the '  Ilellenica/ 
iH  altogether  deficient  in  the  great  qualities  which  character- 
we  the  work  of  Thucydides.  It  is  dry,  ill  arranged,  super- 
ficial, prejudiced,  and  even  feeble  and  unattractive  in  style. 
The  fame  of  Xenophon  as  an  historian  must  rest  on  his 
*  .Xnabasis^'  and  there  it  may  rest  securely.  No  military  inci- 
dent has  ever  been  told  with  more  exquisite  simplicity  and 
fascinating  art  than  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  a  Greek  who  first  tried  to 
realine  the  idea  of  a  universal  history.  Nevertheless,  it  could 
not  be  even  the  most  comprehensive-minded  Greek  of  the  age 
of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  when  there  was  no  viMible  unity 
of  any  kind  in  the  world,  but  one  who  had  the  spectacle  of  Konu' 
U'fore  his  eyes,  and  who  had  studied  her  steady  march  towanls 
universal  empire,  as  far  at  least  as  the  i)eriod  when  ^^  the  afFaii*s 
of  Italy  and  Africa  conjoined  with  those  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
and  all  moved  together  towanls  one  fixed  and  single  point.** 
IVilvbiuii^  who  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  at  Rome,  who  studitMl 
her  history  closely,  and  saw  (*learly  that  her  success  was  n<>\ 
arcident.  but  the  natural  results  of  general  causes  —  her  unity* 
institutions,  and  character — who  beheld  her  triumph  over 
Carthage  and  Mace<lonia,  and  was  fully  conscious  that  his  own 
divided  and  demoralised  land  could  offer  her  no  resistance  — 
was  a  Greek  so  placed,  and  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
universal  history.  lie  di<l  so  with  the  distinctest  i>erceptioii 
t>f  it«7idvantag^  over  [mrticMilar  histories,  which  he  tells  us 
••  can  no  more  convey  a  [Kjrfect  view  and  knowledge  of  the 
whole  than  a  survey  of  tlie  divided  members  of  a  Ixxly  once 
t-ndued  with  life  and  Ix'auty  can  yichl  a  just  conception  of  all 
tlif  comeliness  and  vigour  which  it  has  received  from  natun*.** 
f  I  A  chief  object  with  him,  therefore,  was  to  show  by  what  stages 
\  and  in  what  ways  each  nation  ha<l  reai*he<l  it^^  hist  esUite.  lie 
«Mume«l  that  the  n*al  had  U*on  the  rational,  an<l  tliat  Rome 
ha«l  become  the  mistress  of  the  world  f4>r  tlie  worhPs  gcMNl. 
lieing  the  fiower  tiest  fitted  to  rule  over  the  nations,  Rome  had 
obtained  that  rule.    She  was  ^'  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent 
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work  of  Fortune,"  but  of  a  Fortune  neither  blind  nor  unjust. 
Polybius  was  not  a  servile  flatterer  of  Rome,  but  his  whde 
view  of  history  necessarily  rendered  him  an  apologist  of  accom- 
plished facts,  and  of  Roman  success.  He  was  like  Thucydides 
in  that  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  causes  of  events;  but 
unlike  him  in  that  he  was  not  content  to  do  this  in  a  purely 

1 1  historical  manner,  but  reasoned  on  them  in  his  own  name,  and 
'  introduced  into  the  history  his  personal  impressions  and  reflec- 

il  tions.     For  Polybius,  as  for  Thucydides,  the  motive  forces  of 

II  human  nature  were  the  great  factors  of  history.  He  disbe- 
lieved divine  interventions  in  history,  and  regarded  the  pop- 
ular religion  as  only  a  superstition  useful  to  awe  and  frighten 
the  multitude.  Thucydides  wrote  in  order  that  by  giving  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  past  he  might  supply  his  readen 
with  a  clue  to  that  future  which,  in  all  human  probaUli^, 
will  repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  Polybius  himself  drew  from 
the  facts  he  narrated  such  lessons  as  he  deemed  would  be  of 
service  to  politicians.     As  his  work  thus  combined  practical 

V  political  teaching  with  an  exhibition  of  events  as  causes  and 
effects,  and  so  was  a  course  of  political  instruction  conveyed 
and  exemplified  through  a  record  of  actions,  he  called  it  a 
Trpayfiareia ;  and  he  is  often  described  as  the  originator  of 
{>ragmatic  historiography.  By  his  reflections  on  the  cauie8~of 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  Rome,  he  opened  up  a  path  after- 
wards followed  by  Macchiavelli,  Hossuet,  and  Montesquieu. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  attending  especially 
to  general  causes,  and  was  probably  the  flrst  to  make  a  serious 
stu<ly  of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  Roman  constitution. 
That  he  fell  into  errors  on  the  subject  was  inevitable.  It  may. 
however,  1x5  doubted  if  anv  later  writer  of  the  ancient  world 
treated  it  with  deeper  insight,  or  with  more  accurate  knowl- 

e<lge. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  history  was,  Jis  we  have  seen,  the 
reflection  and  result  of  the  univei*siil  empii-e  of  Rome,  which 
made  the  known  world  externally  one,  a  single  great  political 
whole.  Koine  made  the  world  Roman  and  l)ecame  herself 
cosmopolitan.  The  indel)tedness  of  history  to  Rome  as  exem- 
plifying that  unity  of  a  universal  government,  without  which 
there  could  never  have  arisen  anv  notion  of  a  universal  hb- 
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tory,  is  Incalculable.     The  world  came  to  know  external  unityA 
only  in  and  through  Rome.     The  universal  empire  of  pagan' 
Rome  was  the  condition  and  foundation  of  the  universal  em- 
pire of  Catholic  Home,  and  of  such  unity  as  Christendom  has 
retained  since  the  unity  of  Catholicism  was  broken.     After  ^ 
the  Macedonian  wars  no  extraordinary  genius  was  required  to  \ 
«lisceni  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  unity  centring  in  Rome. 
I  low  Polybius  saw  and  was  impressed  by  it  lias  already  been 
indicated.     Among  Latin  writers  Cornelius  Nei>os  was  the    , 
riret  to  com[M)se  a  universal  history  — amm?  cevum  explicare. 
His  woric  is  lost,  like  several  later  works  of  the  same  kind. 
None  of  the  general  histories  written  during  the  empire  were 
productions  of  much  merit.     No  Liatin  author  showed  himself 
able  even  intelligently  to  continue  what  Polybius  had  begun. 
The  Roman  will  made  history  universaU  but  the  Roman  intel- 1 
I«<a  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  treating  suc- 
cessfully of  universal  history.     It  was  not  in  this  department 
that  Roman  writers  acquired  fame  as  historians.  | 

The  pride  of  the  early  Romans  led  them  both  to  falsify  their  i 
•»wn  history  and  to  take  some  measures  to  preserve  the  memory  | 
of  it.  Their  registers,  their/a«^i  and  annals,  were  only  meagre 
and  onsatisfactory  materials  for  history.  As  an  art  history 
was  late  in  appearing  at  Rome.  The  rude  Roman  s[)eech  was 
fashioned  with  difficulty  into  a  literary  instrument.  A  Roman 
literature  was  only  develoi)ed  under  Greek  influences.  Tlie 
conquest  of  Greece  by  tht;  arms  of  Rome  was  followed  by  tim 
conquest  of  Rome  by  the  mind  of  Greece  ;  and  in  Roman  lit*- 
rrature  Grecian  and  I^tin  qualities  were  insei>arably  blended. 
The  first  I^atin  work  entitled  to  l)e  called  a  history  would  seem 
t«i  have  been  the  'Origines  '  «)f  Cato.  For  a  considerable  time 
Roman  historiography  Wiis  uncritical  an<l  inartistic ;  and  it  was 
fr«»m  the  first  affected  by  a  vice  which  inhered  in  it  to  the  end 
—  namely,  a  tendency  to  suU>r<liiiate  truth  to  what  was  su|h 
|MieH*d  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  for  the  editicatiou 
f*f  tlu;  individual. 

r*^^r  and  Sallust  wen*  the  first  Ki»in:iii  writers  who  pn*- 
fluced  works  displaying  IiLstorical  genius.  The  Conmient;iries 
of  C«sar  on  the  Gallic  an<l  Civil  Wars  are  not  only  invaluable 
for  the  information  wliich  they  cont;iin,  but  an*  roui[>osed  in 
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a  style  perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  its  relation  to  the  subject 
They  are  an  admirable  reflection  of  their  author^s  mind, — one 
absolutely  clear  in  conception  and  observation,  completely 
master  of  itself  and  of  whatever  it  undertook  to  deal  with,  and 
which  moved  towards  the  end  it  aimed  at  in  the  most  direct 

/rapid,  and  decisive  manner.  But  they  are  simply  militan* 
narratives,  and  cannot  entitle  Caesar  to  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  historians.     Of  historical  philosophy  of  any  kind,  or 

j  general  historical  ideas,  they  show  no  trace.  Caesar  was  far 
too  clear-sighted  to  state  what  was  false,  but  no  one  probably 
knew  better  how  to  make  silence  serve  his  purpose,  or  so  to 
present  his  facts  as  to  make  them  suggest  what  it  would 
hardly  have  become  him  to  have  said.  Handling  speech  with 
the  most  masterly  ease  and  naturalness  as  a  practically  use- 
ful instrument,  he  wisely  dispensed  with  literary  adornment 
and  elaboitttion. 

Hence  Sallust  may  justly  be  described  as  the  first  artistii' 
historian  or  historical  artist  of  Rome.  His  Catilinarian  Con- 
spiracy and  Juguithine  War  are  small  but  choice  and 
fully  finished  pieces,  in  which  their  author's  talents 
historian  and  litterateur  are  seen  to  full  advantage.  In  the 
selection,  disposition,  and  general  treatment  of  his  subjects,  as 
also  in  his  style,  he  took  the  work  of  Thucydides  for  his  model. 
As  regards  the  highest  historical  qifelities,  he  must  be  admitted 
to  have  fallen  much  beneath  his  great  exemplar.  Yet  few  who 
have  imiUited  Thucydides  have  so  nearly  equalled  him  in  so 
many  respects,  while  surpassing  him  in  some.  He  had  neither 
the  originality  nor  theg^ieatness  of  Thucydides,  neither  his  con- 
scientiousness and  thoroughness  as  an  historical  investigator. 
nor  his  grasp  and  {penetration  as  an  historical  thinker.  But  he 
had  remarkable  skill  in  combining  and  disposing  facts  into 
pictures,  in  drawing  characters  by  a  few  striking  traits,  and  in 
juxt^iposing  and  contrasting  his  personages.  His  moral  refleei 
tions  may  be  irrelevant,  but  his  talent  for  moral  portraituitl 

[  was  indubitable.  He  had  a  power  of  jwychological,  and  oonJ 
sequently  of  moral,  analysis,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Tacitus, 
although  exercised  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  His  works  are 
from  their  own  merits  worthy  of  their  reputation ;  and  their 
relation  to  those  of  Tliucvdides  on  the  one  side,  and  to  those 
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ot  Tacitus  on  the  other,  give  them  a  special  interest  for  a 
^todeDt  of  the  development  of  historiography. 

But  it  was  neither  in  the  sphere  of  universal  nor  of  epiBo-| 
cUcal  history  that  the  Latin  historians  performed  their  mostK 
distinctive  work.    It  was  in  that  of  national  history.    The  men/ 
who  founded  Rome  s  greatness,  who  won  Zor  her  by  endurance 
and  daring  the  empire  of  the  world,  were  not  men  of  hroad 
Imt  of  narrow  ideas,  not  of  liberal  but  of  exclusive  feelings, 
men  animated  by  a  proud,  absorbing,  ruthless  |)atriotism.     It 
was  through  the  strength  of  their  national  feeling  that  the 
Romans  gained  the  universal  empire  in  which  they  lost  it; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  classical  scholar  thinks  of 
Roman  history  it  is  not  as  leading  to  even  an  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  human  brotherhood  —  to  a  sense  of  something  ge- 
neric in  man,  of  a  common  nature  in  virtue  of  which  all  men 
are  entitled  to  certain  legal  and  moral  rights  —  but  as  display- 
ing the  features  of  a  national  character  of  singular  strength 
Aiiil  interest.    And  certainly  in  that  respect  the  Roman  histo- 
rians have  a  very  special  claim  to  our  attention.     The  Greeks  ' 
were  not  patriotic  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  as  the  Romans. 
And  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  not  national  historians 
in  the  same  sense  and  degree  as  Livy  and  Tacitus.     Indeed.  ^ 
Livy  and  Tacitus  might,  with  little  exaggeration,  be  described  I 
as  the  two  first  national  historians  on  a  large  and  prominent/ 
locale,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  had  as  such  no  worthy) 
j^uocesson  for  sixteen  hundred  years. 

Livy  narrated  the  events  of  Rome's  career  of  heroic  struggle 
and  achievement  with  the  colouring  and  in  the  tone  most 
adapted  to  inspire  the  youth  of  his  own  generation  with  rever- 
ence and  emulation  of  their  ancestors.     He  was  the  greatest 
pfOM  writer  of  his  age.     He  narrated  with  unfailing  vividness, 
«enstbility,  and  charm,  and  could  picture  or  (lortray  with 
masterly  vigour  and  skill.     His  ethical  feeling  was  keen  and  {[ 
pure.  /Patriotism  was  his  strongest  {>assion\    And  if  the  chief  ' 
trod  of  history  be,  as  he  obviously  sup[X)sed,  to  supply  examples 
\  and  $timuii  to  virtue  and  |)atriotism,  he  certainly  cannot  be   , 
accused  of  having  neglected  the  historian*s  main  function. 
Hie  whole  work,  as  has  been  said,  was  ^^a  triumphal  celebra- 
tion of  the  heroic  spirit  and  military'  glorj*  of  Rome.**     It  was 
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natural  that  he  should  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the 
Roman   historians.     But  unfortunately   his  great   qualities 
were  combined  with  great  defects.     He  was  superficial  iii 
research ;  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  evidence ;  prone  to  take 
the  version  of  a  story  which  told  best ;  uncritical  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  authorities.     Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  mili- 
tary history  of  Rome,  heneglected  the  study  of  its  constitn- 
tional  history.     He  lacked  political  insist.     He  lacked  still 
more  philosophical  comprehension.     Of  the  general  conditions 
and  causes  which  determined  the  course  of  Roman  history-, 
and  of  any  law  or  plan  in  it,  he  had  no  glimpse.     He  was 
merely  an  annalist,  although  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant 
of  annalists.     Seneca  (Ep.  100)  tells  us  that  Livy  wrote  **diji- 
logos,  quos  non  magis  philosophia)  adnumerare  possis  quam 
historian,   et  ex  professo   philosophiam   continentes   libros.** 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  former  may  have  been,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  subject  of  them  was  not,  as  Rouge- 
mont  has  supposed,  the  philosophy  of  history.     If  he  had  hail 
any  conception  of  a  philosophy  of  history  he  could  not  have 
written  a  history  so  devoid  of  philosophy. 
/     Tacitus  was  very  unlike  Livy  in  almost  all  respects,  but  a» 
an  historian  he  was  like  him  in  so  far  that  his  aim  too  wa<( 
\  essentially  moral  and  patriotic.     The  darkness  without  was 
■  deeper,  however,  and  the  hope  within  less.     With  the  tragic 
^  pathos  of  a  despairing  patriot  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
an  honest  man,  he  delineated  the  growth  of  social  corruption 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  onwards,  in  order  to  deter  those  in 
whom  any  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  left  from  what  had  in- 
volved a  people  so  strong  and  virtuous,  so  glorious  and  free  a^i 
the  Roman,  in  such  misery  and  disgrace,  such  revolting  vice 
and  abject  slavery.     No  historian  has  given  so  large  a  place  to 
the  moral  element  in  history,  yrt  without  ever  becoming  a  mere 
moralist  or  cousin j^  to  be  an  historian.     No  one  has  shown  with 
the  same  power  an<l  vivi<lness  what  nioml  law  and  retribution, 
virtue  and  vice  and  their  concomitants  and  consequences,  are 

f'n  actual  historical  manifestation  and  evolution,  or  traced  witli 
\o  masterly  a  hand  the  connections  between  individual  char- 
/acter  and  the  character  of  public  rule.     His  strong  moral  feel- 
ings may  have  given  rise  in  certain  cases  to  harsh  judgments : 
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but  obviously  they  were,  in  general,  under  such  tkm  control, 
that  this  must  be  deemed  only  a  possibility,  and  in  no  par- 
ticular instance  assumed  as  a  fact,  or  even  as  a  probability. 
From  what  he  knew  of  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes 
of  Rome  he  may  have  drawn  inferences  as  to  the  corruption  of 
the  whole  social  body  which  are  not  to  be  accepted  without 
corroborative  evidence,  or  which  can  be  even  proved  exagger- 
ated ;  but  it  is  easy  to  attribute  to  Tacitus  errors  of  this  kind,  / 
which  are  really  only  mistakes  of  the  reader's  own,  consequent 
on  his  not  keeping  in  view  the  precise  limits  and  sco|)e  of  the 
two  chief  works  of  Tacitus.     Notwithstanding  his  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  power,  Tacitus  attained  no  settled  convic- 
tions on  which  any  general  philosophy  of  history,  or  even  any 
general  conceptions  of  history,  could  be  rested.     He  had  obvi- 
ously no  confidence  either  in  any  metaphysical  or  religious 
theory  of  things.     His  moral  sense  often  breaks  down  his 
lioubto,  and  impels  him  to  affirm  divine  intervention,  but  hisj 
reason  was  not  of  the  kind  which  carries  the  mind  above  whati 
\s  visible  and  concrete  or  positive.     He  confessed  himself  un-l 
decided  as  to  whether  human  affairs  are  governed  by 
tlcnce,  or  fate  and  inevitable  necessity,  or  the  wild  rotation 
«-hance.     He  made  no  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  ei 
humanity  or  of  the  empire.     Yet  he  is  justly  entitled  to  Ih* 
regarded  as  a  scientific  or  philosophical  historian,  inasmuch 
AH  he  traced  actions  Ixu'k  to  their  motives,  events  to  their 
(-auses*  and  {lenetrated  t4>  the  secret  springs  i»f  social  change. 
In  the  analj'sis  of  character  he  suqiassctl  all  tlie  historians  <»f 
antiquity.     Full  of  matter  as  his  narrative  is,  it  never  con- 
tains anything  trivial  or  su{)erfluous.     His  style  fitly  exhibits 
tlie  force,  originality,  and  dignity  of  his  mind.     His  wonls 
are  singularly  pregnant  with  meaning,  an<l  few  of  them  c(»uld 
cither  lie  omitted  or  replaced  by  another  without  l<»ss.     He  wa.n 
un<)uestionably  far  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  historians. 
The  gn>wth  c»f  Roman  his  tori*  >graphy  ha<l  lx»en  slow ;  it** 
ilccay  was  rapid.     AfU^r  the   greatest  of   Roman   hist4>rians 
there  apjieareil  not  a  single  great  one.     Even   writers  like 
Suetonius  and  Florus  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  this  sketch. 
We  must  pass  onwanls,  therefore,  into  the  Christian  worhl. 
t  The  political  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  contributed  botii 
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[by  its  advantages  and  defects  to  prepare  the  mind  for  belief 
in  the  spiritual  unity  of  humanity  proclaimed  by  Christianity. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  its  new  views  of  God  and  of  man 
and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other,  proved  to  be  the  germ 
of  a  new  world,  vaster  and  more  wonderful  than  that  ruled 
by  the  Cassars.  It  did  not  preserve  the  Roman  empire  from 
dissolution,  or  arrest  the  decay  of  Roman  literature ;  it  failed 
^to  inspire  a  strong  patriotism  or  to  produce  a  high  civic 
virtue ;  it  added  not  a  single  author  worthy  of  mention  to  the 
number  of  Roman  historians.  But  it  leavened  society,  created 
the  Church,  and  caused  religion  to  be  felt  as  one  of  the  most 
])owerful  factors  of  history.  It  made  men  conscious,  as  they 
}iad  never  been  before,  that  they  were  spiritual  as  well  an 
political  beings,  and  even  more  spiritual  than  political  beings: 
that  spiritual  life  was  the  most  important  form  of  life.  Sus- 
tained by  this  consciousness  the  Church  grew  stronger  as  the 
empire  grew  weaker,  and  remained,  when  the  political  unity 
of  Rome  was  shattered,  to  represent  and  uphold  religioo« 
unity,  —  to  remind  8e[>aittte  and  hostile  nations  that  they 
were  members  of  a  common  humanity  and  subject  to  the 
hiws  of  a  divine  kingdom,  —  and,  it  must  be  added,  strenu- 
ously to  endeavour  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  sub- 
missive to  its  own  will  and  subservient  to  its  own  interests. 

Christianity  by  creating  the  Church  enormously  enlarged 
and  enriched  history.  It  thereby  opened  up  a  central  and 
exhaustless  vein  in  the  mine  of  human  nature,  —  set  in  move- 
ment a  main  stream  in  the  flow  of  human  affairs.  The  rise 
of  ecclesiastical  history  Wiis  more  to  historiography  than  was 
the  discovery  of  America  to  geography.  It  added  immensely 
to  the  contents  of  history,  and  nidically  changed  men^s  con- 
ceptions of  its  nature.  It  at  once  caused  political  history  to 
be  seen  to  be  only  a  part  of  histor}',  and  carried  even  into  the 
|)opular  mind  the  conviction  —  of  which  hardly  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  in  the  classic  historians  —  that  all  history  must  move 
towards  some  general  human  end,  some  divine  goal. 

Ecclesiastical  historiography  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
llegesippus  led  the  way.  Euscbius  (204-340)  gained  the  title 
of  Father  of  Church  History.     His  '  Ecclesiastical  History*  be- 
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f^mn  with  the  incarnation  of  Christ,and  ended  with  the  triumph 
iif  the  Church  by  the  help  and  favour  of  Constantine.  It  re- 
counted the  successions  of  the  a[)0stle8,  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  (Christians,  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  ecclesiastics,  the  heresies  and  controversies, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  chief  transactions  and  varying  conditions 
«tf  the  Church  during  the  first  824  years  of  its  existence.  The 
work  was  well  conceived,  judiciously  planned,  and  laboriously 
executed.  Although  largely  annalistic  and  often  loosely  con- 
T^tructed,  it  forms  on  the  whole  a  unity.  Its  materials  are  of 
tliemselves  sufficient  to  give  it  a  priceless  value.  Tliey  are\ 
ilrawn  almost  entirely  from  Greek  sources,  and  so  the  work  I 
ii>nveys  little  information  as  to  the  Latin  Churches.  Kuse- 
liius  was  not  a  great  writer,  and  to  call  him,  as  has  often  been 
•Ifinc,  ^the  Christian  Herodotus,'*  is  more  apt  to  suggest  his 
inferiority  than  likeness  to  the  heathen  one.  He  was  as 
devoid  of  the  incomparable  art  of  the  son  of  Lyxes,  as  of  his 
simplicity  and  richness  of  nature.  He  lived  in  a  time  when 
life  WBB  artificial  and  diseased,  and  although  he  had  many 
piod  qualities,  intellectual  and  monil,  he  belonged  too  truly 
t<*  his  time.  He  was  a  courtier  bishop,  wanting  in  strength 
and  reality  of  character,  in  singleness  of  heart,  vision,  and 
■«|ieech.  He  was  honest,  but  not  impartial.  He  loved  religion  ! 
lietler  than  truth,  and  conceived  of  religion  in  a  worldly  way. 
It  is  easy  to  ex|ilain  and  even  to  excuse  his  faults;  it  is  a 
fluty  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
i  *hristian  learning ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  and  inii>o8si- 
ble  to  admire  him.  The  defects  of  his  character  have  left 
deep  traces  in  his  historical  works.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
notice  his  *  Life  of  Constantine.*  But  his  '  Chronicle,*  based 
on  a  chronological  labour  of  Julius  Africanus,  undoubtedly 
tieserves  mention.  It  consists  of  an  epitome  of  universal  his- 
tfiry,  followed  by  chronological  tables  which  exhibit 'in  parallel 
columns  the  successions  of  the  rulers  of  different  nations, 
accompanied  with  indications  of  the  years  of  the  more  remark- 
able events.  It  was  thus  the  expression  of  the  conception  of 
history  implied  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  end  of 
Al  past  ages  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  human  search  ami 
4lmire.     The  position  acconled  by  the  (*hristi«in  Church  to  the 
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)  historical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament  of  necessity  profoundly 
affected  the  mode  of  viewing  history.  It  caused  what  had 
been  deemed  general  history  by  the  classical  historians  to  be 
considered  only  a  kind  of  partial  or  particularist  history,  and 
the  history  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  to  be  the  only  truly 
general  history.  The  Christian  historian  or  annalist  felt  bound 
to  look  back  to  the  creation,  to  trace  the  special  histories  of 
the  different  nations  as  divisions  of  one  comprehensive  histor}\ 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  chronology,  derived  chiefly  from  Bibliiral 
data,  to  determine  how  the  special  histories  synchronised.    In 

I  this  there  was  manifest  gain  to  historiography.  The  underly- 
ing thought  was  the  great  one  that  the  history  of  man  was  i 
divinely  ordered  system,  beginning  with  Adam,  centring  in 
Christ,  and  closing  in  a  day  of  judgment.  The  result  was  an 
immediate  and  decisive  transcendence  of  the  particularism  in 
the  treatment  of  history  characteristic  of  the  classical  authons. 
But  there  was  loss  as  well  as  gain.  The  Hebrew  historians 
were  regarded  as  above  criticism.  A  chronology  deduced 
from  texts  deemed  inspired  and  infallible  was  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  histories  of  the  heathen  nations.  A  false  per- 
suasion of  knowledge  as  to  primeval  times  was  engendered.  \ 
view  of  universal  history  was  formed,  specious  enough  to  gain 
unquestioning  acceptance  until  a  recent  period,  but  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  strict  criticism  and  inconsistent  with  the 
results  which  research  has  at  length  attained.  The  Chronol- 
ogy of  Eusebius  was  soon  translated  into  Latin  and  Armenian. 
and  often  both  abridged  and  continued.  It  was  the  basis  of  all 
the  chronologi(*al  work  undertaken  in  medieval  Christendom. 
Eusebius  had  several  *'continuators ''  in  the  Eastern  Churi'h 
— e.//.,  Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  sixth.  Those  named  all 
showed  care  and  diligence  in  the  collection  of  information 

■ /and  considerable  general  sobriety  and  vigour  of  intellect,  hut 
also  a  credulous  faith  in  divine  inter[>ositions.  After  the 
sixth  century  the  (u-cck  Chunli  ccivsed  to  be  productive  in 
liistoriogniphy,  or  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 

Kuliuus  and  .reronie  made  the  historical  works  of  Eusebius 
known  to  the  Latin  Church.  Augustine,  in  his  ^  De  Civitate 
Dei,'  attempted,  with  all  the  energy  and  resources  of  his  mag^ 
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iiificent  genius,  to  explain  the  facts  and  secrets  of  histor}*  hyi  . 
the  principles  of  Christian  theology,  and  expounded  a  theorv / 
of  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  which  served  many  gei/* 
^'rations  as  their  only  philosophy  of  history.  What  may  be 
4  ailed  in  a  lax  and  general  way  the  Augustinian  philosophy 
iif  history  was  substantially  the  only  one  known  in  medieval 
Kurope ;  and  it  has  reappeared  in  modem  times  with  more 
«>r  less  important  modifications  under  the  hands  of  Bossuet, 
St^hlegeU  and  many  others.  As  it  will  be  specially  treated 
«if  in  the  last  section  of  our  Introduction,  this  mere  reference 
in  it  must  here  suffice. 

The  Spanish  presbyter,  Paulus  Orosius,  wrote  his  ^  Ilistori- 
arum  libri  vii.  adversus  paganos/  at  the  suggestion  of  Augus- 
tine, and  in  reply  to  the  same  charges  against  Christianity 
and  Christians  which  are  combated  in  the  '  De  Civitate  Dei.' 
The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  endeavour  after  comprehen-| 
j^iveness.  It  gives  a  histor}*  of  the  world  from  the  creation] 
to  the  year  aj>.  410.  Its  central  thought  is  that  God  lu\ 
r,iwed  up  and  cast  down  kingdoms,  distributed  happiness  and  ]  j 
niiservt  and  disposed  all  human  afFairs,  with  a  view  to  the  '  / 
-spread  and  triumph  of  Christianity.  This  gives  it  what- 
tver  elevation  of  tone  and  unity  of  plan  it  possesses.  The 
|pi»Iemical  and  practical  pur|)ose  to  which  it  owed  its  origin 
in  never  lost  sight  of,  and  so  it  abounds  in  denunciations  of 
ambition,  conquest,  and  idolatry,  and  in  monil  advice  and 
«*piritaal  consolation.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  historical  theory 
ttf  Augustine.  Ozanani  finds  in  it  ^Miti  v^^^ritable  talent,  quel- 
•  |uefois  ce  sou^flflr  inspire*  du  g^nie  MsjKignol/*  which  I  am 
unable  to  discover.  Doergens  (^  Aristoteles,*  p.  12)  desig- 
nates its  author  —  "der  erste  Philoso])h  der  Cieschirhte." 
This  is  altogether  unwarranted.  No  one  has  a  riglit  to  distrilH 
ute  Idue  ribbons  in  such  a  way.  (treat  titles  ought  to  In*  eon- 
f'Tred  only  on  great  men  and  for  great  services.  Orosius  was 
no  historical  philosopher  at  all,  —  n(»  philosopher  of  any  kind. 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  <lt*struction  caused  h\  the  tiarUi- 
rian  invasions  and  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  hi.sti>- 
riography  like  all  other  literature,  nearly  disiip|K'ared.     Mt- n  . 
Iiail  not  the  heart  to  describe  events  which  filled  them  >%itli 
despair.     All  culture  decayed  until  only  the  bare  rudiments 
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of  knowledge  remained.  The  historical  art  of  medieTal  Eu- 
rope began,  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  begun,  with  the 
rude  and  simple  chronicle.  Yet  there  was  a  most  important 
difference  between  the  cases.  When  history  began  to  be 
recorded  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  hail 
become  unconscious  of  their  connection  with  the  past  of  the 
,  human  race,  —  with  a  history  preceding  and  underlying  their 
/  own.  It  was  not  so  with  medieval  Europe.  Its  continrnty 
with  the  past,  and  the  sense  thereof,  were  unsunderod ;  both 
the  classical  and  the  Christian  traditions  were  retained  in  its 
memory.  The  new  cycle  was  thus,  even  at  the  commence- 
ment, unlike  as  well  as  like  the  old  one ;  and  henc^,  however 
analogous  to  it  it  might  prove  to  be,  it  could  never  possibly 
be  a  repetition  of  it.  Besides,  the  materials  of  history  were 
in  the  medieval  period  immensely  increased  by  the  new 
peoples  destined  to  become  new  nations,  and  by  the  new 
institutions  and  forms  of  life  destined,  after  absorption  or 
commingling  with  the  old,  to  be  evolved  into  a  political  ami 
social  system  profoundly  different  from  the  Roman,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  far  more  extensive  and  complex,  far  more  spiritually 
rich,  highly  develoi>ed,  and  manifoldly  productive. 

The  fierce  minds  of  the  barbcirians  were  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  persuasions  and  terrors  of  the  Church.  The 
Christian  clergy  became  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  nations 
which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  empire.  Art  or  culture 
j  had  been  the  dominant  fact  in  Greek  life,  and  positive  law  or 
ji  policy  in  Roman  life ;  religion  or  piety  as  understood  by  the 
\'  Church  was  made  the  dominant  fcict  in  medieval  life.  Lit- 
erature in  all  its  branches  became  predominantly  religious, 
and  religious  in  its  s[K'cially  medieval,  that  is,  ecclesiastical 
form.  Ecclesijistical  histories  outnumlwred  all  other  hii*- 
tories.  Biographies  of  saints,  bisho[)s,  and  [)opes,  histories 
of  single  convents  and  monastic  orders,  &c.,  abounded ;  and 
even  general  or  political  histories  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
written  by  ecclesiastics  and  on  ecclesiastical  principles.  In- 
deed, no  sharp  or  marked  distinction  was  drawn  between 
ecclesicistical  and  general  or  political  history,  for  tlie  Church 
in  these  times  intervene<l  directly  and  powerfully  in  all 
affairs.    The  distinction  deemed  fundamental  in  the  medievml 
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period  wan  not  that  between  Church  and  State,  but  that  be- 
itween  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world  — 
kbe  civitsM  Dei  and  eivita$  diaboli  of  Augustine  ;  and  as  men 
Sibeyed  or  disobeyed  the  Church,  as  aCFairs  were  favourable  or 
advenie  to  the  Church,  they  were  regarded,  at  least  by  almost 
all  Churchmen,  as  belonging  to  the  one  kingdom  or  the  other. 

The  mass  of  historical  writing  in  Latin  left  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  middle  age  is  enormous.  The  best  portion  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  vast  collections  of  Gnevius,  Muratori, 
liouquet,  Migne,  Guizot,  Pertz,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Much  more  of  it  has  seen  the  light  in  the  publications  of 
local  learned  societies.  Much  of  it  is  still  unpublished.  To 
those  who  would  make  a  special  study  of  it,  Potthast  ^  and 
C*lievallier*  may  serve  as  general  guides.  Surveys  have  been 
made  of  special  sections  of  it,  as  by  Wattenbach  ^  and  Lorenz.^ 
There  is  still  wanting,  however,  a  comprehensive  account  of 
medieval  historiography.  My  purpose  requires  nie  only  ti» 
rvfer  to  a  very  few  of  the  most  representative  writers  and 
productions. 

Ciregorv^^^  To"^  "^''^  J^^^d  in  594,  may  fitly  come  lirst.  As 
hui  ^Historia  Francorum'  is  tlie  chief  original  source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  Merovingian  period,  he  Ls  often  called  the  fathiM* 
«»f  French  history;  but,  of  course,  the  title  is  ambiguous,  and  by 
the  unlearned  apt  to  l)e  niisunderKtood.  In  a  small  and  feeble 
bcNly  he  bore  a  large  and  strong  soul,  an<l  played  his  [Nirt 
liravelyand  skilfully  in  fearful  and  diilicult  times.  His  'Ilis- 
toria  Francorum'  is  in  ten  books.  The  tirst,  Ix^ginning  with 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
St.  Martin  of  Toun,  is  of  no  s()eciul  worth.  The  second  tnmts 
i»f  tiie  Frmnkish  conquest,  and  is  <Iniwn  to  a  considenible  extent 
fnim  works  now  lost.  The  tliinl  and  fourth  deal  with  events 
tiowu  to  oT4,  two  years  after  Gregory  had  l)ecome  bishop,  and  are 
ahio  comparatively  meagre.  The  later  IxMtks  are  much  fuller; 
indeed,  the  last  four  are  occupied  with  a  |)eri(Kl  of  only  seven 


(A)  —  BiblMhecu  HiMtoricm  Mt^lii  Acvi.     K«*rlin.  \mi. 
(U)  —  Repertoire  t\r%  iioan-rH  hintoriqiio!!  dii  moyfri  &i;e.     Pari*. 
1477-44. 

•Wattasteeh  (W)~DeiitarhUiid*H  (««*iichirhtiM|uen«*ii  im  MiiirUltrr  h\%  zur 
llltte4«JCiU.JaldteuMierCs.    4*  AuH.    IWrlin.  1S77-7H. 

•  Lhvm  (O)  —  DeatidiUuMi'ii  iiee(*lihliUqut'll«*ii  loi  Mitttrlalter  <ieU  der  Mitte 
^m  wm,  JaMraoderU.    3*  Aari.    Berlin.  1K»*». 
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years.  Gregory  was  not  in  the  least  a  literary  artist.  He  was 
quite  conscious  of  a  defective  acquaintance  with  grammar. 
''  Veuiam  precor/'  he  says,  '^  si  aut  in  litteris,  aut  in  syllabis 
grammaticam  artem  excessero,  de  qua  adplene  nou  sum  ini- 
butus"  Q  Hist.  Fr.'  iv.  1).  His  style  was  rude,  unformed^  dis- 
jointed, without  force,  precision,  or  elegance,  but  at  times  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  realistic  vividness.  Of  aptness  in  arrange- 
ment, skill  in  proportioning  parts  to  one  another  and  the  whole, 
or  judicious  subordination  of  local  to  general,  and  insignificant 
to  impoi-tant  details,  his  work  shows  no  traces.  He  was  far 
from  unprejudiced  in  judgment,  or  critical  in  his  appreciation 
of  evidence.  He  was  a  credulous  believer  in  miracles,  and 
thought  very  leniently  of  monstrous  crimes  if  committed  by 
orthodox  princes,  very  severely  of  heresy  or  hostility  to  the 
Church ;  but  he  was  honest  and  earnest  according  to  his  light, 
and  showed  himself  so  by  the  ingenuousness,  candour,  and  ful- 
ness of  his  statements  of  fact.  He  made  no  attempt  to  analyse 
characters  and  actions,  to  trace  the  causes  of  events,  to  explain 
the  course,  tendencies,  and  issues  of  human  affairs.  His  hori- 
zon was  very  limited,  and  all  within  it  was  drifting  and  con- 
fused, seething  and  storm-tossed.  The  historical  world  around 
him  was  not  one  in  which  he  could  truly  see  order,  and  there- 
fore, the  best  thing  he  could  do,  probably,  was  to  describe  it  in 
all  the  disorder  in  which  he  saw  it,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to 
tind  order  in,  or  force  order  upon,  it.     He  was  devoid  both  of 

I  historical  philosophy  and  of  historical  art,  but  he  has  preserved 

t  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  the  historical  philosophy  and  art 

iof  later  times. 

B^de  (Baeda)  was  born  al)out  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Gregory  of  Tours.  Both  his  character  and  surroundings 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  first  historian  of  the 
Fi-anks.  He  spent  a  studious,  pious,  peaceful  life  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Wearinouth  and  Jarrow.  It  closed  with  a  beautiful 
death  in  735.  He  acquired  mastery  over  all  the  scholarohip 
and  science  of  his  age,  and  composed  treatises  and  tracts  on  a 

'  wonderful  variety  of  subjects.    Burke  has  aptly  called  him  **the 
father  of  English  learning.''     Much  the  most  important  of  his 

^  works  is  the  one  which  here  concerns  us,  the  *  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Gentis  Anglorum.'     Its  five  books  embrace  the  period 
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from  Ciesar^s  invasion  to  781.  It  begins  to  be  of  value  with 
the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  597,  and  still  more  with  that  of 
Paulinus  in  680.  It  gives  a  deeply  interesting  and  most  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Saxons  in  England  were 
Christianisedt  and  also  a  large  amount  of  precious  information 
as  to  events  which  would  now  be  called  secular.  For  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  contempo- 
rary history.  It  shows  a  diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials, 
and  a  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  them,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Bede  was  so  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  informants  that 
much  of  what  he  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  others  is  not  less 
to  be  credited  than  what  he  tells  us  on  his  own.  His  careful- 
ness to  let  his  readers  know  who  the  authorities  for  his  state- 
ments are,  makes  his  honesty  obvious  even  when  he  is  most 
manifestly  in  error.  Thus,  although  he  never  seems  to  have 
thought  of  doubting  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  vouched  for  by 
a  man  whose  character  he  esteemed,  as  he  seldom  or  never  fails 
to  mention  on  whose  testimony  he  relies,  no  ground  is  left  for 
suspicion  in  regard  to  his  own  veracity  even  when  under  the 
influence  of  superstition.  Most  of  what  is  known  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  English  history  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
is  wholly  derived  from  Bede.  •  Later  annalists  and  historians 
treating  of  the  same  period  have  only  repeated  or  amplified  and 
altered  his  statements.  The  superiority  of  his  work  to  that  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  as  regards  literary  qualities  is  very  marked. 
It  is  a  true  whole,  although  occasionally  the  connection  of  its 
parts  is  loose  and  the  arrangement  is  determined  by  external 
suggestions.  Its  style  is  clear,  flowing,  attractive,  suitable  to 
the  subject,  and  a  natural  reflection  of  the  writer*s  mind.  Par- 
ticular incidents  are  often  admirably  presented.  Bede  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  historical  philosopher,  but  he  was  as  certainly  an 
historical  artist  of  very  considerable  merit.  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  his  *  De  ratione  temporum  *  he  at  least  set  a  good  exam- 
ple, in  occupying  himself  with  chronology ;  and  that,  although 
no  originality  can  be  ascribed  to  liLs  ^  De  sex  a'tatibus  seculi/ 
it  greatly  helped  to  transmit  and  spread  that  general  view  of 
the  development  and  stiges  of  the  history  of  the  world  which 
Augustine,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  others,  had  pro(>oundcd. 
We  require  to  pass  into  another  land  and  onwards  into  the 
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eleventh  century  before  we  come  to  a  writer  who  added  to  hi»- 
torical  knowledge  in  anything  like  the  same  measure  as  Bede. 
Accordingly,  I  mention  next  the  author  of  the  ^Gesta  Hamena- 
burgensis  ecclesisB  pontificum,'  generally  known  as  Adam  of 
Bremen.  His  work  was  written  between  1072  and  1076.  The 
archbishopric  of  Lund  was  not  then  founded,  and  all  the  Bal- 
tic regions  —  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Russian  —  lay  within 
the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg-Bremen.  Adam's  history  of 
this  ecclesiastical  province  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge 
of  the  oldest  history,  both  religious  and  secular,  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  information  in  it  was  drawn  from  books  and 
documents  now  lost,  as  well  as  from  personal  research  dar- 
ing its  author's  journeys  for  missionary  purposes.  It  bears 
all  the  general  marks  of  trustworthiness  and  truthfulness, 
although  in  parts  much  fable  is  mixed  up  with  fact.  Its 
style  is  natural  and  vigorous.  Lappenberg  says  that  if  the 
author  had  only  written  in  his  own  tongue  he  would  have  been 
"  the  Herodotus  of  the  North." 

In  South  Germany  there  lived  a  contemporary  of  the  Canon 
of  Bremen  who  was  still  more  eminent  as  a  writer, — ^Lambert 
of  Hersfeld.  Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of  him  thus:  "He  b^gTn^ 
with  annals ;  he  gradually  enlarges  and  warms,  till  his  tale 
grows  into  that  precious  and  admirable  narrative  of  the  great 
struggle  between  Pope  and  Caesar,  that  narrative  so  clear,  so 
full,  so  wisely  treading  the  narrow  path  between  partisan 
writers  on  either  side,  that  it  has  won  for  a  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century  his  full  right  to  a  place  alongside  the  foremost  of  the 
so-called  ancients."  ^  Perhaps  these  words  convey  too  high  an 
estimate  of  Lambert's  impartiality.  lie  was,  indeed,  impartial 
as  conijKired  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  that  his  im- 
partiality was  more  than  thus  relative,  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
and  has  been  denied  after  special  examination  by  critical 
liistorians  like  Uaiike,  Flotto,  Geisebrecht,  and  Wattenbach. 
Pix)l)jil)ly  the  Pope  received  considerably  more,  and  Csesar 
considerably  less,  than  justice  from  him,  notwithstiinding  the 
natunil  independence,  moderation,  and  liberality  of  judgment 
which  cause  him  to  contrast  so  favoumbly  with  the  jmrtisaii 
writers  of  his  day.     No  one  will  deny  to  him  rare  literary 

1  Mt>tlio(lH  of  Historital  Study,  pp.  \i'A,  I(>5. 
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talent.  His  general  style  is  a  fine  combination  of  native  force 
and  cultured  elegance.  He  portrays  character  and  pictures 
incident  with  a  masterly  hand.  Many  of  his  pages  once  read 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  most  philosophical  of  the  medieval  chroniclers  was  Otto 
qXJLXttiaifigaa,  —  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,Tialf- 
brother  of  Conrad  HI.,  and  uncle,  confidant,  and  chosen  biog- 
rapher of  Frederick  I.,  the  famous  Barbarossa.     He  was  an 
earnestly  pious  man,  a  theologian,  a  monk,  an  ecclesiastical    ^ 
dignitary,  but  also  a  man  of  clear  and  sound  judgment,  con-  J 
vemant  with  political  affairs^  and  deeply  interested  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  empire.     He  died  in  1158.     His  ^  Chronicon  '  was 
written  between  1143  and  1146.     It  consists  of  eight  books, 
the  fint  six  of  which  were  largely  a  reproduction  of  the 
r'niversal  Chronicle  of  Ekkeliard  of  Aurach.     The  seventh 
book  is  original  work  of  great  merit  and  value.     The  two     ) 
books  *De  gesUs  Frederici  I.,'  which  may  be  viewed  as  con-      v 
tinuing  it,  are  of  equal  quality,  and  of  even  higher  interest,    j 
It  is  from  these  books  that  the  author's  rank  among  historians    ^ 
must  chiefly  be  determined.     They  entitle  him  to  a  high  posi- 
tion*    They  are  characterised  by  comprehensiveness  of  treat- 
ment, accuracy  of  statement,   clearness   of   insight.     They 
display  a  greater  impartiality  than  the  ^Annales'  of  Lambert. 
They  are  excellent  in  style  and  arrangement.     They  are  lack- 
ing in  no  essential  historical  quality.     The  eighth  book  of  the 
*  Chronicle*  treats  of  the  coming  and  dominion  of  Antichrist, 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and 
unjust,  of  the  twofold  judgment,  of  the  condition  of  the  lost, 
an«l  of  the  life  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.     In  the  plan  of  Otto, 
it  was  a  most  essential  i>ortion  of  the  work.     To  that  work  he 
tiimself  gave  a  title  which  at  once  expressed  its  leading  thought 
and  indicated  whence  the  thought  was  drawn,  —  ^'  I)e  rerum   \ 
nmnilanarum  mutatione,  sive  de   duabus  civitatibus.**     All    ; 
in  it  turns  on  the  Augustinian  dualism  of  the  earthly  and    ' 
lH*avenly  cities,  the  antagonism  of  the  kingdoms  of  man  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.     Fnim  beginning  to  end  its  aim  is  to  make 
apparent  the  mutability,  the  vanity^  and  miseries  of  mundane 
life«  and  that  heaven  is  the  only  true  refuge  and  home  of 
humanity.     The  contentions  of  the  time,  and  es|>ecially  the 
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conflict  between  pope  and  emperor,  while  perplexing  his  mind 
and  grieving  his  heart,  served  to  confirm  him  in  a  belief  which 
he  shared  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  consum- 
mation of  things  was  at  hand;  that  soon  Antichrist  would 
appear,  and  that  then  Christ  would  come  to  judgment  and 
take  to  Himself  all  power  and  dominion.  He  wrote,  accord- 
ingly, ^^  ex  amaritudine  animse,''  and  ^^  non  curiositatis  causa 
sed  ad  ostendendas  caducarum  rerum  calamitates/*  His 
steady  contemplation  of  the  course  of  history  from  a  religious 
t  point  of  view  has  caused  his  work  to  be  described  as  ^^  the  first 
f  and  only  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  history  made  in  the  middle 
age/'  But  it  was  rather  an  attempt  to  establish  by  histoiy  i 
thesis  in  theology.  Certainly  if  a  philosophy  of  history  at 
all  it  was  a  poor  one.  Instead  of  seeking  to  exhibit  the  in- 
trinsic significance  of  history,\it  sought  to  show  that  history 
had  no  intrinsic  significanceTj  A  pessimistio  view  of  life  in 
time  is  not  made  satisfactory  by  being  conjoined  with  an 
optimistic  conception  of  life  in  eternity. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  flourished  in 
England  a  school  of  writers  who,  if  less  than  historians  proper* 
were  more  than  annalists  or  chroniclers.  They  took  the  classi- 
cal historians  as  their  models ;  sought  to  trace  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect,  instead  of  servilely  following  the  mere 
sequences  of  time ;  treated  the  course  of  events  in  England 
as  not  unconnected  with  the  movement  of  affairs  abroad ;  and, 
in  a  word,  attempted  to  interpret  as  well  as  narrate,  while  also 
(  aiming  at  artistic  excellence.  This  school  was  inaugurated 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  found  its  greatest  representa- 
tive in  Matthew  Paris.  "  In  Matthew  the  breadth  and  pre- 
cision of  the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  his  information  on 
topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general  fairness  and 
justice  of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  With  all  the  fulness 
of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as  Benedict  or  Hoveden, 
he  combines  an  independence  and  ^mtriotism  which  is  strange 
to  their  pages.  He  denounces  with  the  same  unsparing  energy 
the  oppression  of  the  Papacy  and  the  king.  His  point  of  view 
is  neither  that  of  a  courtier  nor  of  a  Churchman,  but  of  an 
Englishman,  and  the  new  national  tone  of  his  chronicle  is  but 
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an  echo  of  the  national  sentiment  which  at  last  bound  nobles 
and  yeomen  and  Churchmen  together  into  an  English  people/'  ^ 

It  is  unneceasaiy  to  trace  further  the  course  of  Latin  histo- 
riography. There  is  little  to  tempt  us  to  linger  on  the  Latin 
chronicles  or  histories  composed  in  the  later  centuries  of  the 
middle  age.  I  know  of  none  of  them  not  inferior  to  some  of 
those  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  bonds  of  medi- 
eval Christendom  had  to  be  broken  l^fore  there  could  be  any 
marked  advance.  The  next  revival  of  Latin  historical  liter- 
ature came  only  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  generally 
abandoned.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Poly- 
dore  VergiU  Sleidan,  De  Thou,  and^others,  reflected  honour 
on  its  old  age.  Since  the  classic  world  passed  away,  Latin 
liistoriography  never,  perhaps,  reached  so  near  classic  excel- 
lence as  in  the  writings  of  these  men.  But  they  and  the^ 
wf »rks  do  not  fall  to  be  considered  here ;  they  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  time  to  which  this  Introduction  refers. 

History  can  only  be  written  adequately  in  the  speech  of 
the  peoples  who  make  history.  Modern  history  required  to  be 
rec(»rded  in  the  languages  of  the  modem  nations.  Away  from 
contact  with  Latin  and  the  remains  and  traditions  of  Roman 
ei%'ilisation,  the  Norse  people  grew  up  heroic  and  adventurous, 
and  the  Norse  tongue  develo|)ed  itself  in  freedom.  Nowhere 
in  Latinised  Christendom  did  men  write  as  well  as  the  Scandi- 
navian scalds  spoke  and  sang.  Hence  lonely  Iceland  can  \ 
boast  of  its  Heimskringla,  that  immoi-tal  story  of  the  Kings 
<»f  Norway,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  murdered  in  1241,  compared 
with  the  pages  of  which  those  even  of  a  Matthew  Paris  are 
pale  and  tedious.  There  the  wild  Viking  life,  as  it  moved  on  \ 
through  gloom  and  light,  calm  and  storm,  by  land  and  on  sea, 
in  domestic  scenes,  strange  adventures,  fierce  Ijattles,  and 
rruel  tragedies,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  is  {>or- 
trayed  with  the  truth  and  {K)wer  of  a  master  akin  in  genius 
to  Homer,  and  Scott,  and  Carlyle. 

England  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  hail  the  earliest 
I  vernacular  chronicle ;  Russia  of  having  had  the  earliest  ver- 
nacular history ;  France  of  having  had  the  earliest  series  of 
(Mpular  chroniclers;   and   Italy  of  having  Iiad  the  earliest 

>  OfMS't  Short  Hist.  »f  tht  Enic.  Prople,  pp.  14*i.  143. 
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historians  eminent  for  political  knowledge  and  philosophical 
insight.  The  general  and  intense  interest  excited  through- 
out Europe  by  the  Crusades  was  what  gave  the  chief  direct 
impulse  to  the  writing  of  history  in  the  speech  of  the  un- 
learned.  Once  begun  various  causes  favoured  its  perpetua- 
tion, and  such  causes  continually  increased  in  number  and 
power  as  feudalism  fell  and  modem  nations  became  consti- 
tuted and  consolidated.  The  rise  and  growth,  however,  of 
historiography  in  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English 
languages,  must  not  be  treated  of  at  this  point,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  historical  philosophy  in  the 
French,  German,  Italiai^  and  English  nations. 

Medieval  Europe  produced  nothing  worthy  to  be  called  a 
philosophy  of  history.  And  this  was  natural,  for  medieval 
Europe  was  extremely  ignorant  alike  of  the  facts  and  the 
methods  which  an  adequate  philosophy  of  history  presupposes. 

First,  there  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  want  of  the  necessary 
facts,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what  facts  there  were. 
Sciences  differ  greatly  from  one  another  as  to  the  number  of 
facts  which  they  require  for  a  foundation,  as  to  the  number  of 
observations  they  must  have  from  which  to  start.  In  some^ 
the  phenomena  are  comparatively  simple  and  obviously  bound 
together  by  laws  productive  of  order  and  harmony  ;  in  others, 
the  phenomena  are  comparatively  complex,  and  the  connec- 
tions among  them  exceedingly  latent,  abstruse,  di£Bcult  to 
trace.  Astronomy  is  a  science  of  the  former  kind ;  geology  of 
the  latter :  and  that  is  one  reason,  and  not  the  least  powerful 
reason,  why  the  one  is  so  ancient  and  the  other  so  recent.  But 
as  no  science  has  facts  so  complex,  so  diverse,  so  mobUe,  so  in- 
termingled, to  deal  with  as  that  of  human  history,  manifestly 
none  needs  the  same  multiplicity  of  observations,  so  extensive 
and  varied  a  range  of  experience.  Confine  the  mind  within 
any  narrow  sphere,  and  in  vain  will  it  try  to  discern  the  prin- 
ciples which  pervade  it  and  connect  it  with  others ;  lay  before 
it  only  the  event*^  of  a  few  generations  or  nations,  and  in  vain 
will  it  strive  to  reduce  them  under  law.  "  It  must,'*  to  use  *" 
\  the  words  of  M.  Cousin,  '^see  many  empires,  many  reli^ons* 
many  systems,  appear  and  disappear  l)efore  it  can  ascend  to  the 
general  laws  which  regulate  the  rise  and  fall  of  human  things;   « 
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it  most  snrviye  many  revelations  and  must  go  through  much 
disorder  before  it  can  comprehend  that  above  and  around  all 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  order/'  But  how  narrow 
was  the  range  of  experience  and  real  information  accessible  to 
the  medieval  historian !  Till  the  East  and  West  came  into 
contact  through  invasions  and  crusades,  commerce  and  pil- 
grimages, little  was  known  in  Europe  of  the  oriental  world 
beyond  what  was  stated  in  the  Bible.  The  knowledge  even  of 
Roman  history  was  for  a  long  time  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
was  preserved  mainly  through  the  growth  of  those  practical 
interests  which  necessitated  the  study  of  Roman  law.  The 
knowledge  of  Greek  history  was  virtually  lost  till  the  great  rev- 
olution known  as  the  Revival  of  LiCtters  took  place.  Although 
almost  all  possible  elements  and  forms  of  social  life  lay  around 
the  men  who  lived  in  that  age  of  anarchy  which  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  barbarians  over  the 
Romans,  they  were  so  intermingled  and  undeveloped  that  any 
adequate  insight  into  their  real  natures  and  issues  was  impossi- 
ble. The  sphere  of  his|^rical  knowledge  thus  narrow  was  only 
capable  of  being  enlarged  by  a  long  series  of  events  in  history 
itself,  —  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  forms  of 
government,  and  nations,  by  changes  of  creed  and  habits,  by 
manifold  inquiries  and  discoveries,  suggesting  or  succeeding 
one  another  in  an  order  determined  by  nature  and  reason. 

The  medieval  mind  was,  further,  most  incapable  of  dealing 
.  rightly  with  the  historical  facts  which  were  accessible  to  it. 
The  primary  requisite  of  history  is,  of  course,  that  it  be  a 
true  record  of  events,  the  statement  only  of  what  happened, 
the  accurate  statement  of  what  happened.  But  tliat  supposes 
the  existence  and  exercise  of  qualities  in  which  the  medieval 
historian  was  specially  and  signally  deficient,  the  power  of 
truthful  observation,  the  habit  of  weighing  and  sifting  evi- 
dence, the  ability  to  thn)w  off  prejudice,  and  lay  the  mind 
open  to  receive  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of  the  actual 
<iccurrences.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree 
credulous,  uncritical,  and  prejudiced.  Ignorant  of  his  igno- 
nuice,  ignorant  of  what  knowledge  was,  he  readily  accepted 
fictions  as  facts,  and  believed  as  unquestionable  a  crowd  of 
legends  regarding  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  the  States  that 
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had  nsen  on  the  ruins  of  Rome*  which  made  eTerjthing  like 
a  correct  notion  of  the  coorae  of  human  develcqpment  impos- 
siUe.  Imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  looked  at  aU 
events  through  an  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  medium  which 
e£Fectually  precluded  him  from  fairly  estimating  secular,  and, 
still  more,  heathen  life.  As  regards  stories  of  miracles,  men 
of  such  general  soundness  of  mind  as  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Bede  were  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  truth  from  error. 
Thousands  on  thousands  of  miracles  were  vouched  for  by  the 
medieval  chroniclers,  and  yet  there  is  no  warrant  for  suppos- 
ing that  a  single  true  miracle  was  wrought  during  the  whole 
medieval  period.  Certain  writers  have  argued  that  some  of 
the  alleged  miracles  must  have  been  true,  otherwise  so  many 
false  ones  would  not  have  been  credited.  But  they  have  not 
ventured  to  point  out  which  were  true ;  and  the  supposition 
that  Grod,  by  performing  a  few  real  miracles,  provided  a 
support  for  faith  in  a  multitude  of  false  ones,  is  far  from  a 
probable  or  pleasant  hypothesis.  It  should  be  frankly  ao-l 
knowledged  that  in  the  middle  age  ^th  was  to  a  large  ex- 
tent as  Uind  as  it  was  sincere.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  dwell  on  this  point.  Buckle  has  collected,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England/  numerous  instructive  examples  of  the  credulity  of 
medieval  chroniclers,  and  has  proved  in  its  thirteenth  chapter 
that  the  free  and  impartial  criticism  of  testimony  failed  to 
penetrate  even  into  French  historiography  before  the  seven- 
teenth  centur>'.  Leckv  in  his  ^  Histon*  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe/  Draper  in  his 
^Intellectual  Development  of  Europe/  and  Mazzarella  in  his 
*Storia  della  Critica/  while  furnishing  confirmatory  evidence* 
have  shown  how,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  many 
causes,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  grew  uj)  and  spread,  how  the 
fetters  of  theological  dogmatism  were  gradually  broken,  and 
how  the  prejudices  which  had  riveted  them  on  were  gradu- 
ally rooted  out.  The  art. and  theor\- of  historical  criticism 
were  alike  unknown  to  the  medieval  historians. 

But  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  facts  is  merely  the 
first  and  simplest  function  of  method :  the  inductive  use  erf 
the  facts  is  a  more  diflicult  one,  and  is  necessarilv  later  in 
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appearing.  It  was  impossible  that  the  processes  of  induction 
could  be  successfully  applied  to  historical  materials  before 
the  mind  had  become  accustomed  to  deal  truthfully  and  inde- 
{tendently  with  these  materials  as  individual  phenomena,  and 
to  employ  these  processes  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
phj'sical  sciences  where  their  employment  is  so  much  simpler. 
In  fact,  only  since  the  eighteenth  century  can  historians  be 
found  occupying  themselves  with  the  remote  causes  of  events, 
with  general  social  tendencies,  with  the  principles  of  intel- 
lectual and  political  development  which  circumscribe  and 
dominate  individual  wills.  The  historians  of  antiquity  aimed 
at  describing  events  in  a  truthful,  agreeable,  and  morally  and 
politically  profitable  manner;  their  highest  ambition  was  the 
(H>mpo6ition  of  works  beautiful  in  form  and  practically  edify- 
ing in  contents,  and  they  succeeded  to  admiration ;  but  even 
tlie  profoundest  among  them  made  no  attempt  to  go  fartlier 
lack  along  the  lines  of  causation  than  to  the  motives  of  the 
au*tora  engaged,  or  the  direct  influences  of  certain  social  insti- 
tutions.  The  middle  ages  were  giving  place  to  the  modem 
trra  before  the  search  for  causes  was  carried  even  thus  far  by  < 
later  historians.  Mr.  Hallam  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  saying 
tliat  Philippe  de  Commines  ^^  in  the  first  modern  writer  who 
in  aiiy  di^gfM  \\kk  Uisplayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the 
charactera  of  men  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  or 
who  has  been  able  to  generalise  his  observations  by  comparison 
and  reflection.**  He  was  certainly  surpassed,  however,  both 
in  power  of  analysis  and  generalisation  by  his  Italian  con- 
temporary, Macchiavelli,  and  yet  even  tliis  great  writer,  al- 
though he  shows  in  his  ^  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  T. 
Ltvio*  a  singular  clearness  and  keenness  of  insight  into  the 
proximate  causes,  Ixith  {>olitical  and  psychological,  of  events, 
jLtid  a  singular  power  of  reasoning  from  {xirticulars  to  partic- 
ulam.  from  ancient  to  modem  actions  and  institutions,  neg- 
It-cts  remote  causes,  and  rests  content  witli  an<ilogies  instead 
•  >f  lawn,  —  analogies  which  he  has  often  exaggerated  and 
tivenitnuned  in  onler  to  convert  them  into  practical  lessons 
for  immediate  application.  Vico  and  Montesquieu  were  the 
morning  stars  of  a  brighter  and  broader  day,  the  light  r>f 
which  is  now  reflected  from  the  i)ages  of  almost  all  historians 
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of  recognised  ability,  not  excluding  even  those  who  speak 
most  despairingly  of  everything  of  the  nature  of  historical 
science  or  philosophy.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  historian  must  not  merely  give  correct  information 
as  to  particular  actions  and  agents,  but  must  exhibit  them  in 
connection  with  the  spirit,  tendencies,  and  interests  of  the 
age  to  which  they  belonged,  with  a  collective  life,  the  phases 
of  which  are  determined  by  forces  which  manifest  themselves 
more  or  less  in  individual  events  and  persons,  but  extend  far 
beyond,  behind,  and  beneath  them.  Thus  a  Grote  or  Curtius, 
a  Niebuhr  or  Mommsen,  casts  over  the  events  even  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  a  kind  of  light  not  to  be  found  in  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides,  Livy  and  Polybius,  and  which  is  essen- 
tially scientific  in  character,  because  due  to  the  knowledge  of 
laws  and  causes  discoverable  neither  by  the  mere  observation 
of  events  nor  insight  into  the  motives  of  individuals,  but 
only  by  an  elaborate  use  of  the  processes  and  resources  of  the 
inductive  method.  In  the  sphere  of  history,  analysis  and 
comparison  have  received  new  applications,  classification  and 
generalisation  increased  light  and  power,  with  the  result  that 
entire  new  depailments  of  history  have  been  constituted. 
We  are  no  longer  content  with  records  of  external  transac- 
tions, but  seek  also  to  know  the  growth  of  reason  and  culture 
themselves,  —  the  development  of  humanity  in  all  its  aspects 
and  activities,  industrial,  aesthetic,  political,  moral,  religious, 
and  scientific.  But  all  this  is  modern.  The  men  of  medieval 
times  were  so  ignorant  of  scientific  law  and  method  as  to 
have  no  conception  of  any  of  the  forms  of  history  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  implied. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  during  the  middle 
age  there  existed  a  Mohammedan  as  well  as  a  Christian  civili- 
sation, and  a  Mohammedan  as  well  as  a  Christian  historiog- 
raphy. In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  founded  a  new 
religion,  which  tirst  united  into  a  single  people  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Arabia,  and  then  spread  with  unparalleled  rapidity 
over  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rome,  Persia,  Scinde,  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain.  It  everywhere  roused  and  quick- 
ened the  minds  of  its  believers ;  and  for  several  centuries 
Moslim  civilisation  in  most  respects  equalled,  and  in  some 
jsurpassecU  the  Christian  civiUsatiou  which  it  confronted. 
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There  were  no  historical  compositions  in  Arabic  before 
the  tlnie  of  Mohammed.  The  Prophet  himself  was  the  first 
subject  of  historical  interest  and  treatment ;  the  next  was  the 
exploits  of  those  who  fought  in  his  caiese.  For  about  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death  history  was  communicated  almost  exclu- 
sively by  spoken,  not  written  words.  Oral  tradition,  however, 
increasingly  disclosed  its  inadequacy;  and  as  great  events 
ra[>idly  succeeded  one  another,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  histori- 
cal literature  naturally  followed.  That  literature  became  not 
only  of  vast  magnitude  but  of  great  value.  The  Christian 
me<lieval  world  was  only  a  part  of  the  medieval  world,  and 
a  {Art  imperfectly  intelligible  without  acquaintance  with  its 
Mohammedan  counterpart  and  complement.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  all  our  universal  histories,  histories  of  civilisation, 
and  philosophies  of  history,  suffer  from  their  authors*  defective 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Mohammedanism.  Probably  no 
class  of  scholars  have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  more  the 
stock  of  generally  useful  historical  knowledge  than  those  who 
are  qualified  to  appreciate  and  utilise  the  Arabic  historians. 
The  histories  of  Mohammedan  countries  in  the  middle  age 
have  been  as  fully  recorded  by  Mohammedan  annalists  as 
those  of  the  various  regions  of  Christendom  during  the  same 
period  by  the  monkish  chroniclers;  and  consequently,  a 
knowledge  of  the  former  as  exact  and  ample  as  of  the  latter 
is  recoverable,  and  may  equally  be  made  to  enter  into  the 
common  inheritance  of  educated  mankind. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mohammedan  historiogmphy  a  promi- 
nent place  was  occupied,  as  has  been  said,  by  accounts  of 
.Mohammed,  and  of  the  wars  in  which  his  immediate  followers 
were  engaged.  The  genealogies  of  Arab  tribes  and  families 
received  much  attention.  The  collection  of  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  Prophet  and  to  religious  Ix^liefs  and  practices 
was  a  woric  in  which  great  interest  was  felt  and  by  %vhicli  repu- 
tation was  most  easily  gained.  The  mode  in  wliich  the  written 
history  arose  out  of  oral  testimony  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
its  whole  form  and  character,  as  is  well  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  De  Slane:  **The  documents  relative  to  Muliam- 
madan  history  were  transmitted  during  the  firat  centuries  by 
oral  tradition  from  one  h^Jiz  to  another, and  these  persons  made 
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it  an  object  of  their  particular  care  not  to  alter,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  narrations  which  they  had  received.  The  pieces 
thus  preserved  were  generally  furnished  by  eyewitnesses  of  tlie 
facts  which  are  relatedn  them,  and  ai-e  therefore  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  history  of  the  Moslim  people,  but 
for  that  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  hdfiz  who  communicated 
a  narration  of  this  kind  to  his  scholar  never  neglected  indi- 
cating beforehand  the  series  of  persons  through  whom  it  had 
successively  passed  before  it  came  down  to  him,  and  this  in- 
troduction, or  support  —  iandd^  as  the  Arabs  call  it — is  the 
surest  proof  that  what  follows  is  authentic.  The  increasing 
number  of  these  narrations  became  at  length  a  burden  to  the 
best  memory,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  write  down  the 
more  ancient  of  them  lest  they  should  be  forgotten.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  important  of  these  collections  was  Ihi 
Ish&k*s  History  of  the  Moslim  ^Wag,  a  work  of  which  we 
possess  but  a  small  portion,  containing  the  life  of  Muhammad, 
with  notes  and  additions  by  a  later  editor,  Ibn  Hish&m ;  this 
is  a  book  of  the  highest  authority,  and  deservedly  so,  but  it 
is  unfortunately  of  great  rareness.  The  history  of  Islamism, 
by . At-Tabari,  was  formed  also  in  a  similar  manner;  being 
merely  a  collection  of  individual  narrations  preceded  by  their 
isndds;  many  of  them  relate  to  the  same  event,  and  from 
their  mutual  comparison  a  very  complete  idea  can  be  acquired 
of  the  history  of  that  early  period.  These  collections  of 
original  documents  were  consulted  by  later  historians,  such 
as  Ibn  Al-Ianzi,  Ibn  Al-Athir,  and  others,  and  it  was  from 
these  sources  that  they  drew  the  {nL-ia  set  forth  in  their 
respective  works.  It  may  be  laid  down  iis  a  general  i)rinciple 
that  Islamic  history  assumed  at  first  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  statements,  each  of  them  authenticated  by  an  isndd;  then 
came  a  writer  who  combined  these  accounts,  but  suppressed 
the  hndds  and  the  rej)etitions ;  he  was  followed  by  the  maker 
of  abridgments,  who  condensed  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
and  furnished  a  less  expensive  lK)ok  on  the  same  subject.*'  * 

The  method  followed  by  Mohammedan  historians  in  the 
composition  of  their  works  compelled  them  from  the  first  to 
exercise  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  historical  criticism. 

1  Ibn  Rhallikan's  Biographi<*al  Diotionar>':  Introduction,  pp.  xxi,  xxii. 
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Proceeding  on  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
testimony  of  the  primary  witnesses,  it  required  an  examination 
of  the  claims  of  those  who  passed  for  such.  The  Mohammedan 
historian  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  bound  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  persons  whose  re{>orts  he 
collected  and  recorded.  But  he  was  content  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  He  deemed  it  enough  to 
know  on  merely  general  and  external  grounds  that  they  were 
men  of  good  reputation^  without  any  careful  comparison  and 
sifting  examination  of  their  reports  themselves.  We  cannot 
credit  the  Arabic  historians  with  the  knowledge  or  practice 
of  historical  criticism  in  its  modern  sense.  Wakidi,  Tabari, 
Coteiba,  Mas^udi,  were  unacquainted  with  it.  Ibn  Khaldun 
stood  almost  alone  in  clearly  apprehending  its  nature  and 
realising  its  importance.  There  was  no  lack  of  need  for  its 
exercise.  An  enormous  number  of  false  traditions  were  early 
in  circulation ;  genealogies  were  at  an  early  date  largely  fabri- 
cated ;  the  early  chroniclers  readily  accepted  fictions  as  facts 
whenever  they  tended  to  glorify  the  Prophet  and  his  followers. 
At  a  later  period,  works  deliberately  falsifying  histor}*  were 
written  to  serve  some  immediate  purpose,  and  ascribed  to  early 
annalists  of  good  repute.  A  number  of  writings  on  which 
European  authors  have  founded  as  genuine  productions  of  the 
older  Mohammedan  historians  are  spurious  or  mendaciously 
corrupted.  For  example,  the  Account  of  the  Conquest  of 
Syria,  attributed  to  Wakidi,  on  which  the  first  part  of  Ock- 
ley*s  well-known  book  is  chiefly  based,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  and  so  also  the  Historical 
Notices  on  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers  attributed  to 
Coteiba,  and  unfortunately  relied  on  as  his  by  Gayangos, 
Weil,  and  Amari. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era  Hi$ham  was 
the  most  renowned  of  the  genealogists.  Until  recent  research 
cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  assumption  of  the  soundnesK  of 
the  Arabic  genealogical  system,  he  was  credited  with  having 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  his  successors. 
Ma  mar  (ben  eI-Muthan&)«  who  died  in  209  a.h.  (821  a.d.), 
published  about  200  works,  the  most  im{)ortant  of  which 
treated  of  historical  subjects.     He  wrote  a  history  of  Mecca 
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and  of  Medina,  but  showed,  like  so  many  Arabic  historiogra- 
phers, a  marked  preference  for  themes  relating  to  war.  In  one 
of  his  writings  he  commemorated  1200  of  the  days  on  which 
the  Arabs  had  been  engaged  in  battle.  He  was  himself  of 
Jewish-Persian  descent,  and  although  he  had  in  various  writ- 
ings glorified  the  achievements  of  the  Arabs,  he  gave  free  ex- 
pression to  his  hatred  of  themselves,  and  thereby  caused  gre^i 
offence.  His  contemporary,  Wakidi  (d.  207  A.H.),  enjoyed 
immense  popularity  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  fame  as  an  his- 
torian has  in  the  East  never  waned.  He  was  a  man  of  inde- 
fatigable diligence.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  two  slaves  con- 
stantly employed  in  copying  and  transcribing  for  him,  and  to 
have  left  books  filling  600  chests,  each  of  which  required  two 
men  to  carry  it.  A  History  of  Mohammedan  Conquests  is 
his  most  important  work,  and  it  is  an  excellent,  almost  typi- 
cal, example  of  the  Arabic  historiography  of  the  time. 

Literature  in  many  forms  was  cultivated  witli  great  zeal 
and  success  in  Mohammedan  lands  during  the  third  century 
after  the  Flight  (815-912  a.d.).  Among  the  historians  of  the 
period  it  may  suffice  to  mention  only  Bochari,  Coteiba,  and 
Tabari.  Bochari  acquired  high  fame  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Koran,  and  became  the  most  eminent  authority  on  the  subject 
of  tradition.  He  wrote  a  work  known  as  the  Great  History, 
on  the  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  traditionists ;  and  drew 
up  the  Kitdh  as-Sahihy  a  collection  of  7275  traditions  which 
he  regarded  as  genuine.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
sixteen  years'  labour,  and  its  contents  to  have  been  selected 
from  a  mass  of  600,000  traditions.  The  traditions  accepted 
by  Bochari  are  generally  received  by  Mohammedans  without 
question,  his  discrimination  and  fairness  of  judgment  being 
deemed  by  them  to  have  been  as  extraordinary  as  his  memory 
and  erudition.  Coteiba  was  a  man  of  varied  litemry  gifts,  and 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  exegete.  His 
'Book  of  Facts,'  or,  as  Wustenfcld  its  editor  calls  it,  ^Hand- 
book of  History,'  and  his  'Exquisite  Histories,'  are  allowed  to 
be  characterised  by  exceptional  keenness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  research  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  sUitement.  He 
showed  great  good  sense  in  avoiding  diffuseness,  refraining 
from  useless  repetitions,  and  silently  rejecting  uncertified  tra- 
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ditions.  Tttbari  was  born  in  224  and  died  in  310  of  the  \ 
Heginu  His  Commentary  on  the  Koran  is  deemed  by  some 
judges  an  even  greater  work  than  his  Annals;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  the  latter  work  has  made  his  name  one  of  the 
most  renowned  and  esteemed  in  Arabic  historiography.  It 
may  be  reckoned  the  first  General  History  written  from  the 
Mohammedan  point  of  view.  It  began  with  the  creation  and 
ended  with  802  A.H.  (914  A.D.).  It  was  planned  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  executed  with  great  skill  and  ability,  with 
un}({)aring  toil,  with  vast  information,  with  inde()endence  of 
judgment,  with  attractiveness  of  style.  It  was  a  collection 
of  historical  traditions  and  documents  so  ample  yet  judicious, 
and  so  aptly  combined,  that  it  was  at  once  recognised  as  a 
substitute  for  many,  and  a  supplement  to  all,  previous  histori- 
cal works.  Tlie  study  of  general  history  had  been  not  only 
neglected  by  the  early  Moslims,  but  purposely  shunned  as 
unlawful  and  dangerous.  This  prejudice  was  in  course  of 
time  overcome ;  and  after  the  appearance  of  Tabari's  Annals, 
general  surveys  of  history  became  common.  Of  course,  the 
authors  of  such  surveys  all  assumed  tliat  the  triumpli  of  Islam 
was  the  goal  of  history.  Their  guiding  thread  through  the 
ancient  world  was  the  succession  of  generations,  and  espe-l 
cially  the  succession  of  prophets,  from  Adam  to  Moliammed, ' 
as  represented  in  the  Hebrew  records  and  Arabic  or  Persian 
traditions.  The  Mohammedan  view  of  ancient  history  had 
all  the  defects  of  the  medieval  Christian  view,  with  others 
peculiarly  its  own.  Tal)ari*s  work  liad  the  fault  of  being  far 
too  long.  The  Arabic  mode  of  writing  history  necessarily 
tended  to  excessive  bulk,  and  its  accomfmniment  excessive 
cost.  Hence  there  was  a  demand  for  abridgments,  and  tliese 
often  practically  displaced  the  works  which  they  summarised. 
With  all  its  reputation  and  merits,  the  Chronicle  of  Talxiri 
ft'll  almost  into  oblivion  after  it  had  lieeii  abridged  and  con- 
tinued by  El-Makin  (Elmacin).  Considerable  j)ortions  of  it 
have  been  translated  into  I^itin  by  Kosegarten,  into  French 
hv  Dulieux,  and  into  German  by  Xoldeke. 

Another  liistori(*al  writer  of  great  celebrity  was  Mat^'wii^  i 
whrise  life  fell  mostly  within  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  as  \ 
he  died  in  845  or  346  a.h.    He  has  Wen  likened  to  Hermlotus ; 
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and  he  cannot  be  denied  to  have  had  a  curiosity  as  active  and 
universal,  and  to  have  acquired  an  even  larger  stock  of  knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds.  He  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 
travelling,  and  yet  left  an  enormous  mass  of  writing.  He 
visited  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Madagascar,  South  Arabia, 
Persia,  the  regions  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  Russia,  S3rria, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Spain ;  and  wherever  he  went,  geography, 
manners,  politics,  religion,  and  history,  were  alike  the  objects 
of  his  eager  investigation.  He  embodied  the  results  in  a 
^  History  of  the  Times,'  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  East, 
yet  so  vast  that  it  has  never  been  printed.  He,  however, 
abridged  it  under  the  title  of  ^  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines 
of  Gems,'  and  on  this  abridgment  his  fame  chiefly  rests.^  He 
showed  little  skill  in  methodising  the  enormous  stores  of  in- 
formation which  he  had  accumulated.  His  transitions  from 
one  subject  to  another  are  often  most  arbitrary.  He  was  devoid 
of  the  artistic  sense  which  enabled  Herodotus  to  combine  his 
varied  materials  into  an  admirable,  almost  dramatic,  whole. 
He  lacked  also  his  simple  grace  and  exquisite  naturalness  of 
style.  As  he  was  even  less  critical  and  more  credulous  than 
Herodotus,  he  received  on  hearsay  as  facts  a  host  of  fables. 
Yet  his  work  was  highly  valuable,  greatly  increasing  the  sum 
of  historical  knowledge,  and  even  displaying  more  genuine 
historical  interest  and  ability  than  any  work  produced  in 
Europe  in  the  same  century.  The  mere  indication,  however, 
of  the  variety  and  distribution  of  its  contents  may  be  more 
instructive  than  further  description.  The  first  six  chapters 
give  an  account,  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Koran, 
and  oriental  traditions,  of  the  period  between  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  which,  ludicrous  and 
legendaiy  as  it  in  great  part  is,  is  of  the  same  character  as 
what  still  passes  in  Mohammedan  lands  for  true  liistoiy.  The 
seventh  chapter  treats  of  the  Hindus,  their  scientific  knowl- 
edge, their  religious  opinions,  and  their  various  governments, 
but  shows  complete  ignorance  of  their  early  history.  It  is 
followed  by  seven  chapters  (8-14)  mainly  i*elating  to  physical 
and  historical  geography,  but  including  not  a  few  digressions 
and  marvellous  stories.     The  fifteenth  chapter  is  on  China« 

1  MacoDdi,  Lea  prairies  d'or.    Texte  ct  traduction  par  C.  Barbier  de 
etPavet  de  CourteiUe.    T.  i.-ix.    Paris,  1861-77. 
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and  admirably  appreciative  of  the  chanictei\  religion,  and 
{lolitj  of  its  people,  although  the  views  whi(;h  it  gives  of  early 
Chinese  history  are  quite  mythical.  The  next  cliapter  is  a 
strange  medley  on  seas  and  islands,  Spain  and  other  countries, 
;uid  i^erfumes.  It  is  followed  by  one  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Caucasian  regions  and  their 
inliabitants,  and  a  good  deal  which  is  merely  curious  about 
a|ie8  and  falcons.  Then  come  seven  chapters  (18-24)  weighted 
with  matter  imperfectly  sifted,  on  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
kings.  They  are  succeeded  by  three  chapters,  respectively 
on  the  Greeks  and  their  histor}',  Alexander  in  India,  and  the 
Greek  kings  after  Alexander.  And  these  are  followed  up  by 
tliree  relating  to  the  Roman  Empire  —  the  first  treating  of  tlie 
Iieriod  before  Christianity  was  acknowledged  as  the  State 
rvligion,  the  second  of  the  Byzantine  emi>erors  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Islam,  and  the  third  of  the  emperors  wlio  reigned  from 
tliat  date  to  the  time  when  Mas'udi  wrote.  Egypt  and  Alex- 
andria are  dealt  with  in  two  chapters  (31-32) ;  the  Sudanese, 
Slavonians*  Franks,  and  Lombards,  in  one  each  (33-36).  The 
rhapteiB  on  the  *Adites  (37),  on  the  Thenmdites  (38),  and  on 
Mecca  and  the  Ka*aba  (39),  may  lie  regarded  as  forming  an- 
other group.  They  are  followed  by  a  general  discourse  on  the 
\arioiis  countries  of  the  earth,  and  on  love  to  the  native  soil 
i  ¥^).  The  next  five  chapters  relate  to  Yemen  and  its  histor}  . 
The  succeeding  six  form  a  treasury  of  information  on  the 
inannen,  costoifis,  su{)erstitions,  and  folk-lore  of  the  Amlw. 
After  giving  an  account  of  Seil  el  *Arem  (53),  .Mas'udi  intn»- 
duces  an  erudite  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  months  of 
the  Arabs,  Kopts,  Syrians,  and  Parsis,  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  opinions  as  to  the  infliienre  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  (54-62).  With  equal  fulness  he  treats  of  the 
sacred  houses  of  the  Hindus,  Greeks,  Romans,  Slavonians, 
Sabaeans,  and  Magians  (63-68).  The  sixty-ninth  chapter  is 
a  consfiectus  of  chronohig}'  from  the  beginning  of  history  to 
thf  birth  of  Mohammed.  Five  i*hapters  art*  (H;<!Upied  with 
Moliammed  —  his  descent,  his  deeds,  his  mission,  and  his 
dtM!trines.  Tlie  last  sixty-seven  chapters  are  a  history  of  the 
Klialifats  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

During  five  centuries  after  the  death  of  Ma^'udi,  .\rabir 
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/  historiography  continued  to  be  diligently  cultivated.  It  was, 
I  perhaps,  the  last  branch  of  Mohammedan  Uterature  to  wither 
'  and  decay.  In  all  these  centuries  there  were  writers  whii 
attempted  to  compose  universal  histories  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Tabari,  and  to  combine  geography  and  physical  science 
genei-ally  with  history  after  the  manner  of  Mas'udi.  Theiv 
were  others  who  rendered  eminent  services  by  working  within 
narrower  and  more  definite  limits,  as,  e.g.^  Biruni  (t  1038 
A.D.)  ^  by  his  researches  into  the  history  of  India,  and  AMal- 
latif  (t  1231  A.D.),  whose  well-known  description  of  Egypt  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  its 
style,  and  the  fulness  and  accumcy  of  its  information.  Liocal 
history  received  much  attention,  and  such  towns  as  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  Ispaham,  &c.,  were  the  subjects  of  most  voluminous 
works.  Biography  was  especially  popular.  Even  biographi- 
cal dictionaries  were  numerous.  Most  of  them  were  special, 
some  treating  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed,  or  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  collections  of  traditions ;  others,  of  the 
princes  of  a  particular  dynasty,  or  of  the  famous  men  of  i 
particular  city,  or  of  classes  of  celebrated  persons — as,  e,g^  of 
theologians,  jurists,  philosophers,  physicians,  or  poets.  Othere 
were  geneml.  Of  these  the  most  successful  was  the  Bi<»- 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Ibn  Khallikan  (f  1-82  A.D.),  whom 
Sir  William  Jones  has  pronounced  to  be  perhaps  the  best 
writer  of  lives,  "et  certd  (jopiosior  Nepote,  elegantior  Plu- 
tarcho,  Laertio  juncundior."  Shahrastani  (f  1163  A.D.)  de- 
serves to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his  *  Book  of  Religious 
and  Philosophical  Sects.'  * 

While  Arabic  historiography  was  not  devoid  of  obvious 
merits,  it  never  reached  the  scientific  or  philosophical  stage. 
Among  the  many  who  cultivated  it,  none  got  much  beyond 
men*  description  and  aiiiialistic  narration.  Athir  (1160—1282 
A.L).),  the  author  of  a  Universal  History  or  Chronicle,  edited 
in  14  vols,  and  partially  translated  (into  Swedish)  by  Torn- 
l)erg,  proUibly  conies  nearest  l)eing  an  exception  to  this  state* 
ment.     He  was  not  content  merely  to  relate  events  in  the 

i  His  'Chronology  of  AiuM(*nt  Nations*  has  iK^en  translated  into  En|(lteh  hj 
('.  E.  Saohau.    I>t>mIon,  1K7H. 

^  Erlite<l  by  Curetou,   Ix>udon,   1H46,  an«l  traiislatiHl   into  German  by 
hruvker,  HaWe,  1850-51. 
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order  of  their  occurrence,  but  iiought  also  to  discover  and 
exhibit  their  natural  antecedents  and  consequences.  Farther 
than  thia«  however,  he  did  not  go ;  he  made  no  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  evolution  of  the  general  ideas  which 
pervade  history,  and  of  the  operations  of  those  deeper  causes 
<»f  mxrial  change  by  which  its  immediate  and  visible  causes 
are  called  into  existence  or  conditioned  in  their  action. 

As  regards  the  science  or  philosophy  of  history,  Arabic 
literature  was  adorned  by  one  most  brilliant  name.  Neither 
the  clasaical  nor  the  medieval  Christian  world  can  show  one 
of  nearly  the  same  brightness.  Ihn  Khaldun  (a.d.  1332-. 
1406),  considered  simply  as  an  historian  had  superiors  even 
uniong  Arabic  authors,  but  as  a  theorist  on  history  he  had 
no  e<)ual  in  any  age  or  country  until  Vico  apjieared,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  later.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Au- 
i^ustine  were  not  his  peers,  and  all  others  were  unworthy  of 
lieing  even  mentioned  along  with  him.  He  was  admirable 
alike  Ijy  his  originality  and  sagacity,  his  profundity  and  his 
«-«>mpreliensiveness.  He  was,  however,  a  man  a[Kirt,  as  soli- 
tary and  unique  among  his  co-religionists  and  contemiM>raries 
in  the  department  of  historical  [>hiloso[)hy  as  was  Dante  in 
jioetr}'  or  Roger  Bacon  in  science  among  theirs.  Araliic  his- 
torians had,  indeed,  (rollected  the  materials  which  he  (*oulcl 
us«,  but  he  alone  used  them.  Of  this  remarkable  man,  how- 
rver,  and  of  his  views  on  history,  I  shall  treat  at  some  length 
in  tlie  last  section  of  this  Introduction. 


IV 

The  growth  of  history  towards  a  scientific  stage  has  been 
partly  the  consequence  and  [mrtly  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
certain  ideas,  without  a  firm  and  eom[>n*hensive  grasp  of  which 
uo  philosophical  study  or  conee[)tion  of  history  is  [M>H.sil)h'.  It 
neems  necessary  to  indicate  what  h:is  lx*en  the  history  of  somt* 
f»f  the  more  important  of  these  ideas,  to  the  fieriod  when  our 
account  of  the  development  of  the  phil(MO[)hy  of  history  U'^in>. 
Farther,  there  is  no  need  at  [tresent  to  go,  as  their  hiter  hLstoi  y 
i»  includefi  in  that  of  the  philosophy  of  history  itself. 

By  ideas  is  not  here  meant  anything  mysterious  or  meta 
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physical,  but  only  general  thoughts  which  connect  and  render 
intelligible  a  certain  number  of  facts.  There  must  be  general 
'  thoughts,  there  must  be  appropriate  ideas,  before  facts  are  in- 
telligible. This  is  in  no  real  contradiction  to  the  obvious  truth 
that  thoughts  are  only  general  in  viilue  of  being  thoughts  of 
so  many  facts ;  that  ideas  are  only  appropriate  in  virtue  of 
l>eing  appropriate  to  the  facts.  Professor  Roscher  of  I^ipsic 
]>oint8  out,  in  his  work  on  Thucydides,  how  tliat  great  historianV 
usual  explanation  of  things  amounts  to  this  —  A  is  the  cause 
of  B,  and  B  is  the  cause  of  A.  And  it  is  more  or  less  so  with 
all  great  historians.  It  is  only  narrow  and  meagre  pragmati- 
cal historians,  or  rather  historical  logicians,  who  affirm  rigidly 
and  invariably  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  B  of  C,  and  C  of  I)« 
iSto.  Wherever  there  is  an  organism  like  a  living  body,  tbe 
mind  of  man,  or  even  a  society,  —  wherever  there  is  correlation 
of  parts  and  functions  —  wherever  there  is  action  and  reactioiu 

—  the  single  linear  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  not  found. 
A  is  the  cause  of  B  and  B  of  A,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  then  often  a  truer  formula  than  A  is  the  cause  of  B 
and  B  of  C,  consistent  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  case  in 
hand  is  an  instance.  Without  facts,  no  ideas.  Without  ideas, 
virtually  no  facts :  nothing  that  is  a  fact  for  thought ;  nothing 
that  the  mind  can  make  any  use  of. 

I.  One  of  the  most  import^mt  of  the  ideas  referred  to  is  that 
;  of  progress.  The  i^hilosophy  of  history  deals  not  exclusively 
hut  to  a  great  extent  with  laws  of  i)i-ogress,  with  laws  of  evo- 
\  liition  ;  and  until  the  idea  of  pmgress  was  firmly  and  clearly 
apprehended,  little  could  Ix'  done  in  it.  Now  the  history  of 
|that  idea;  within  the  {XM-iod  which  at  present  concerns  us,  is 
nearly  as  follows. 

In  the  oriental  world  it  was  unknown,  or  denied,  or  appre- 
hended only  in  an  exceedingly  limited  degree.  The  common 
assertion  that  the  diametrically  opposite  idea  of  deterioration 

—  the  lx»lief  that  the  coui-se  of  human  affairs  is  from  good  to 
bad  and  from  bad  to  woi-se  —  pervaded  all  Asiatic  thought, 
wliethor  religious  or  |K)litieal,  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration. 
The  safe  aftinnati<m  is  that  a  definite  geneml  view  of  histoiy 
was  seldom  formed,  and,  where  formed,  was  verj-  rarely  indeed, 

jf  rver,  that  of  a  propn>ss\ve  de\e\o\^\Tveut» 
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It  wiitf  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  idea  should  originat** 
and  prevail  in  China.  No  one,  it  is  true,  who  has  felt  interest 
enough  in  that  singular  nation  to  study  the  researches  and 
translations  of  Remusat,  Panthier,  Julien,  I^gg<^9  Plath,  Faber, 
EiteL,  and  otben,  will  hesitate  to  dismiss  as  erroneous  tlu* 
commonplace  that  it  has  been  an  unprogressive  nation.  The 
development  and  filiation  of  thought  is  scarcely  less  traceable 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  China  than  of  Cireece ;  and 
genuine  Chinese  historiography,  unperverted  and  uncorrupted 
by  the  mythological  fictions  of  Buddhism,  makes  no  extrava- 
gant pretensions  either  as  to  the  antic^uity  or  dignity  of  tlie 
national  origin,  but,  with  rare  honesty  and  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment goes  back  to  the  small  and  barbarous  horde  in  the  forests 
and  mountains  of  Shensee,  which  Footsoushe  began  to  reduce 
to  settled  order  rather  more  than  three  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Development  has  been,  however,  for  very 
long  slower  in  China  than  anywhere  else,  periods  of  decadenct; 
have  been  more  numerous,  reverence  for  the  i>ast  has  been  [ 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  while  the  power  of  generalisii- 
iion^  the  ability  to  take  comprehensive  views,  is  just  the  qual- 
ity in  which  the  Chinese  mind,  in  many  respects  admirably 
endowed,  is  most  deficient.  Among  the  Chinese,  as  anionic 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Hindus,  the  theory  of  cosnii- 
cal  and  human  cycles  lias  appeared  in  various  forms.  As  th<* 
obienrstion  of  history,  however,  seems  to  have  had  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  its  formation,  I  content  m^'self  with  refer- 
ring any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  it  to  the  articles  of 
Remnsat  in  the  ^Journal  des  Savants*  (Oct.,  Nov.,  Dei.. 
1831),  and  to  the  learned  and  curious  dissertation  of  P. 
Ixrroux  in  his  ^  De  THumanit^'  (t.  ii.  ch.  viii.). 

In  India,  where  human  existence  was  regarded  as  a  nierr 
.Htage  in  the  coune  of  transmigration,  where  the  sense  of  thr 
evil  and  transitoriness  of  life  has  for  ages  hud  an  intensity  and 
depth  the  European  mind  can  [)erhaps  hardly  realise, — in 
India,  the  home  of  [lantheism,  fatalisni,  and  caste, — the 
thought  of  social  progress  and  its  inspiring  h(){)es  could  nevrr 
(MMsess  the  heart.  Instead,  there  was  the  mythical  dream  of 
vast  chronological  cycles,  each  divisible  into  four  e{iochs, 
which  are  the  stages  through  whirh  the  universe  and  its  in- 
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habitants  must  pass   from   perfection   to  destruction,   from 
strength  and  innocence  to  weakness  and  depravity,  until  a 

,      new  mahd-yuga  or  great  cycle  begins. 

The  old  Ormazd  religion  gave  expression  to  the  hope  that 
evil  would  not  last  for  ever,  —  that  the  Power  of  Darkness 
would  cease  on  some  predestined  day  to  struggle  with  hiii 
righteous  adversary,  and  bow  to  his  authority,  and  neither 
will  nor  work  wickedness  any  more ;  but  it  did  so  only  fitfully 
and  feebly,  sometimes  suggesting  the  opposite,  and  never 
connecting  with  the  \io\Hi  of  the  final  victory  of  goodness  any 
doctrine  of  gradual  progress. 

/  The  religion  of  Isniel  wsis  of  its  very  nature  a  religion  of 
the  future,  a  i-eligion  of  hope.  Expectation  was  throughout 
its  attitude;  it  in  all  its  parts  pointed  forward  beyond  itself; 
from  generation  to  generation  its  voice  was  that  of  one  cry- 
ing,  Prepare.  Still  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ancient  JewK 
having  attained  to  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  idea  of 
progress,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  enunciation  of  that  idea  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  often  said,  and  even  by  those  who  ought  to  know  much 
better,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  conceived  of  the  course 
of  history  only  as  a  downward  movement,  whereas,  in  fact, 
they  conceived  of  it  in  all  ways  —  /.^.,  as  a  process  of  deterio- 
mtion,  a  progress,  and  a  cycle,  although  in  none  profoundly  or 
consistently.  The  natural  illusion  of  the  individual  that  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  were  brighter  and  better  than  those  of  his 
maturity,  is  also  an  illusion  natural  to  the  race,  natural  to 
nations,  one  which  many  circumstances  seem  to  confirm,  one 
which  can  only  be  adequately  corrected  by  such  a  survey  of 
bygone  generations  as  antiquity  had  not  the  power  to  make : 
and  the  thought  of  a  deterioration  of  human  life  from  age  to 
age  certainly  often  meets  us  in  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  obtrusively  manifest 
fact  that  the  origins  of  all  things,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
traced,  were  small  and  feeble  —  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
t^nce  of  various  rude  and  savage  [Hjoples,  the  abundant  evi- 
<lences  which  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  a  Roman  of 
tlie  age  of  Augustus,  possessed,  of  the  civilisation  he  enjoyed 
having  been  evolved  out  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  social 
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btate,  suggested  also  to  many  thoughtful  minds  of  the  classical 
world  the  notion  of  progress.  And  the  circular  movements 
of  the  stars,  the  cycles  of  changes  through  which  the  lives  of 
all  plants  and  animals  pass  from  birth  to  death,  and  fatalistic 
and  pantheistic  principles,  led  to  the  inference  that  the  events 
<»f  human  history  fall  into  circuits,  which  resemble  or  repeat 
one  another.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  this  by  indicating 
the  most  interesting  and  decisive  proof-passages. 

Through  the  *  Works  and  Daj^ '  of  Hesiod  there  breathes  / 
the  feeling  that  the  youth  and  glory  of  the  world  has  passed 
away ;  that  man  has  fallen ;  that  the  race  is  not  what  it  was ; 
that  existence,  once  easy,  innocent,  joyous,  has  become  diffi- 
cult, pervaded  by  evil,  full  of  woes.  And  this  cliange  for 
the  worae,  this  ^  fall,''  is  explained  by  two  mytlis,  which  seem 
inconsistent  with  each  other:  the  one,  perhaps  of  Semitic 
origio,  introduced  into  Greece  through  Phcbuicia,  tracing  the 
toils  and  miseries  of  life  to  the  box  of  Pandora  and  Prome- 
theus's  theft  of  fire  from  heaven ;  ^  while  the  other,  which  is 
widely  diffused  among  the  Aryan  peoples,  refers  them  to  the 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  human  species  through  a  series 
of  ages.*  As  to  the  latter* myth,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  ages  are,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  golden,  the  silver,  the 
braien,  the  heroic,  and  the  iron,  so  that  the  process  of  dete- 
riormtioD  is  represented  as  not  quite  continuous,  there  being 
an  age,  named  after  no  metal,  better  than  that  whicfiTpreceded 
It,  and  thus  an  exception  to  what  is  otherwise  the  rule.  The 
most  obvious,  and  probably  the  true,  explanation  of  the 
exception  is,  that  the  heroic  age  could  not,  consistently  with 
the  traditions  which  represented  the  heroes  as  the  founders 
of  Greek  families  and  cities,  be  fitted  harmoniously  int4)  the 
j«eriea  represented  by  metals,  because  it  could  not  be  placed 
tflaewbere  than  immediately  before  the  age  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. Goettling  would  so  interpret  the  text  of  Hesiod  as  to 
make  it  an  expression  of  belief  in  the  theory  of  cycles,  but 
his  interpretation  seems  to  have  nothing  to  recommend  it 
except  ingenuity  in  error. 

Anaximander,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  [)hih>sopherK. 
working  out  his  idea  of  the  Infinite  or  Unconditioned  l>ein^ 

l*il^l««i»  *■»#«.  O-106.  <  Ibid..  lOO-'JOl 
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the  first  principle  of  the  universe,  arrived  both  at  a  sort  of 
rude  nebular  hypothesis  and  a  sort  of  rude  development  hj- 
pothesis.  From  the  aireipov^  or  primitive  ilideterminate  mat- 
ter, through  an  inherent  and  eternal  energy  and  movemeDt 
the  two  original  contraries  of  heat  and  cold  separate ;  what  Ls 
cold  settles  down  to  the  centre  and  so  forms  the  earth,  what  in 
hot  ascends  to  the  circumference  and  so  originates  the  bright* 
shining,  fiery  bodies  of  heaven,  which  are  but  the  fragments  of 
what  once  existed  as  a  complete  shell  or  sphere,  but  in  time 
^burst  and  broke  up  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  stars.  The  action 
of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  watery  earth  next  generated  films  or 
bladders,  out  of  which  came  different  kinds  of  imperfectly 
organised  beings,  which  were  gradually  developed  into  the 
animals  which  now  live.  Man's  ancestors  were  fishlike  crea- 
tures which  dwelt  in  muddy  waters,  and  only,  as  the  sun 
slowly  dried  up  the  earth,  became  gradually  fitted  for  life 
on  dry  land.^  A  similar  view  was  held  by  the  poet,  priests 
prophet,  and  philosopher  Empedocles.  He  taught  that  out  of 
the  four  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  under  the 
moving  power  of  Love  resisting  Hate,  plants,  animals,  and 
man  were  in  succession,  and  after  many  an  effort  and  many  a 
futile  conjunction  of  orgiins,  generated  and  elaborated  into 
their  present  shapes.^  This  kind  and  measure  of  belief  in 
progress  did  not,  however,  prevent  Anaximander  from  hold- 
ing also  that  generation  must  be  followed  by  destruction  in  a 
necessary  cycle,  that  "things  must  all  return  whence  they 
came  according  to  destiny ; ''  nor  did  it  keep  Empedocles  from 
teaching  that  the  souls  of  men  were  spirits  fallen  from  a  state 
of  bliss  in  heaven  and  doomed  to  wander  for  "  thirty  thousand 
sesisons,"  tossed  from  element  to  element,  through  all  the 
changes  of  transmigration,  plant,  bird,  fish,  beast  or  human 
lx»ing,  in  this  ^*  over-vaulted  cave,"  this  "  gloomy  meadow  of 
discord,"  the  earth. 

With  the  theories  of  these  two  philosophers  may  be  con- 
nected what  .Esehylus  makes  Prometheus  say  about  the  prim- 
itive state  of  men,  —  how  they  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  earn  and 

1  lMutan>hiiH  dc  Pla<-.  Phil.,  ii.  'JTi.  iil.  Hi,  v.  10,  ai>.  Kiiseb.  Pnep.  Evmag.,  1. 
8,  &c. 

SMulhu-b'tt  Kiu|>e<l<NliH  rarmina.  :U4-:tlf;.  in  Fra^.  Pliil.  <ir.  or  JUUo  H.  A.. 
xvi.  29.  ami  Arisf.  Phvu.,  II.  H. 
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beard  noi^ — how  they  dwelt  in  the  sunlesH  depths  of  caves, 
were  ignorant  of  the  signs  of  the  seasons  and  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  art,  pursued  all  their  (>ccu[)ations  without  dis- 
cernment, and  left  their  entire  life  to  chance  and  confusion. 
till  he  taught  them  to  number,  to  write,  to  mark  the  risings 
and  the  settings  of  the  stars,  to  build  houses,  to  tame  and 
train  animals,  to  cure  diseases,  to  navigate  the  sea,  and  prac- 
tise the  various  modes  of  divination.^  Euripides  puts  simihir 
language  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus  in  the  Suppliants.^ 

The  oriental  doctrine  of  vast  chronological  cycles  or  worhl-  ^-M  O 
yearn  reappeared  in  Greece,  perhaps  as  an  Orphic  legend,'  and  / 
<*ertainly  as  a  tenet  of  Stoic  philosophy ;  for  the  advocates  of 
that  system,  reasoning  from  their  pantheistic  conviction  that 
God  is  the  creatiTe  soul  of  the  world,  the  eternal  force  which 
forms  and  permeates  it,  the  spirit  of  ever-acting  and  livin^^^ 
fire,  which  manifests  itself  outwardly  as  matter  when  its  heat 
deelines,  and  bums  up  matter  when  its  heat  is  intense,  con- 
cluded that  in  a  necessary  and  endless  succession  world  after 
world  was  created  and  destroyed,  each  new  world  being  ex- 
actly like  its  predecessor,  and  all  things  in  it  without  excep- 
tion running  round  in  the  same  order  from  beginning  to  cikI. 
In  the  words  of  Nemesius:  ^^The  Stoics  taught  that  in  tixctl 
{>eriods  of  time  a  burning  and  destruction  of  all  things  take 
{ilace,  and  the  world  returns  again  from  the  beginning  into 
the  very  same  shape  as  it  had  before,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  them  all  happens  not  once  but  often,  or  rather  that  the 
same  things  are  restored  an  infuiite  number  of  times.""^ 

It  is  likewise  certain  that  no  one  conception  of  the  course 
of  the  world*s  history  exclusively  (K>ssesse<l  the  Roman  mind. 
Xo  more  graphic  picture  of  man's  primitive  condition  a.s  a 
savage  state  is  to  be  found  in  any  litenitun*,  and  no  more  in- 
genious or  consistent  conjectural  ;u*count  of  the  origination  of 
language*  laws,  customs,  institutions,  arts,  and  S4*icnces,  than 
th«jse  presented  in  the  last  five  hundred  and  thirty  lines  of 
the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius.*^  Yet,  although  that  great  fxwt 
there  develofis  in  its  entirety  the  theory  which  Sir  John  Ia\)>- 

»  MStch,  Pr..  451-519.  *  Ear.  Supp..  11)1 -ilH. 

•  Cffvutr's  Sysbolik,  pC.  ill.  p|i.  aiA-.'UH. 

«  Ken. 4».  Nat.  Horn.,  e.  .'W;  riocro.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4«>:  Oriffrn.  C4»n.  (Vln..  iv. 

•  D»  Bot.  XbL,  ▼.  Sn-14ff7. 
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^  V  bock  and  so  niany  others  are  now  urging  on  our  acceptaDce. 
he  elsewhere  teaches  us  that  the  world  like  all  things  mortal 
will  perish,  —  that  already  it  is  past  its  full  growth  —  can  no 
longer  produce  what  it  once  did  —  is  wasting  away,  worn  oat 
^y  *g6»  —  ^h^t  ^h®  d*y  draws  near  which  shall  give  over  to 
destruction  seas,  lands,  and  heaven :  — 

"  Multosqae  per  annofi 
Sostentata  raet  moles  et  machina  mundi.*'  ^ 

Ovid  gives  expression  with  great  beauty  to  the  popular  faith 
in  four  ages  of  continuous  deterioration,^  and  represents  Jove 
\  as  remembering  ^^  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  fate,  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  the  palaces 
of  heaven  will  be  kindled  into  flame  and  glow  with  fervent 
heat,  and  the  laboured  structure  of  the  world  will  perish/'* 
Virgil  sings  of  a  golden  age,  a  Satumian  time,  when  suffering 
and  sin  were  unknown,  when  men  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  Nature  poured  forth  her  bounties  abundantly  and  sponta- 
neously; but  he  believes  that  a  beneficent  purpose  underlay 
man's  fall  from  this  condition,  that  Jove  did  away  with  this  easy 
state  of  existence  in  order  that  man  might  be  forced  to  evolve 
the  resources  in  his  own  mind  and  in  outer  nature,  and  that 
experience  by  dint  of  thought  should  hammer  out  the  various 
arts  in  a  course  of  gradual  discovery  and  improvement.*  The 
poet  thus  combined  belief  in  a  fall  with  belief  in  progress : 
perhaps  he  combined  belief  in  both  with  a  belief  in  world-cycles, 
and  he  has  certainly  given  marvellous  expression  to  the  hope 
that  the  simplicity,  j)eace,  and  happiness  of  the  golden  agv 
would  be  restored/'     The  well-known  lines  of  Horace  — 

"Damnosa  quid  non  imminiiit  (lies? 
JEUm  parent  nm,  |>eJor  avis,  tiilit 
NoH  nequioreH,  mox  daturo8 
lYuKenium  vitio»iorem,*'  —  * 

liave  been  often  quoted  as  embodying  the  single  and  entire 
feeling  of  classical  antiquity  regarding  the  course  of  humanity. 
But  they  rannot  fairly  be  understood  as  conveying  even  their 
author's  own  opinion  of  human  development  in  itself*  or  Aft 


'  IH*  Rer.  Nat.,  ii.  1141^1174:  v.  iri-a'..      «  M««t..  i.  rtJ-lW.      «  Ihid.,  I. 
<  Georg.,  i.  IJ0-14«».  *  FU-1..  iv.  «  CMes,  b«H>k  111.  ode  «. 
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i-xprewing  any  general  ^'  Weltanschauung  '* ;  they  are  merely 
the  utterance  of  complaint  against  the  religious  and  moral 
romiption  of  his  time ;  and  he  has  elsewhere  described  the 
tinit  men  as  mere  animals,  a  filthy  and  s[>eechless  herd,  fighting 
with  their  nails  and  fists  for  acorns  and  lairs, — a  race  of  beings 
who  gradually  found  out  words,  and  gradually  learned  to 
ri'frain  from  thefts  adultery,  and  murder,  to  build  and  fortify 
towns,  and  establish  laws.^ 

Passing  from  poets  to  prose  authors  we  find  that  Cicero, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  general  progress,  has 
«h*clared  that  philosophy  is  progressive ;  that  study  and  appli- 
ration  are  rewarded  by  new  discoveries ;  that  the  most  recent 
things  are  generally  the  most  {)recise  and  certain.^  Seneca 
luis  declaimed  against  a  philosophy  which  would  aim  at  being 
iLseful,  against  mechanical  inventions,  wealth,  and  comfort,  in 
;i  way  that  has  become  celebrated ; '  and  yet  he  has  not  only 
insisted  on  the  past  progress  of  astronomical  science,  and 
avowed  his  belief  that  its  progress  would  continue,^  but  ha.s 
declared  of  Nature  in  general  that  she  has  alwajTi  new  secretM 
to  disclose  to  those  who  seek  them,  that  she  unveils  her  mys- 
t fries  only  gradually  in  the  long  succession  of  generations  — 
and  of  truth  in  general,  tliat  although  we  fancy  ourselves  ini- 
tiated we  are  only  on  the  tlireshold  of  her  temple.^  The  elder 
Pliny  has  exhorted  us  ^^  firmly  to  trust  that  the  ages  go  on  i 
ttly  improving/'*  And  still  more  remarkable  in  some ; 
than  any  of  these  recognitions  of  progress  is  that 
«-oDtained  in  the  preface  to  the  ^Epitome  of  Roman  History* 
iiV  Florus.  It  is  not  so  comprehensive  as  many  of  the  {mssageM 
which  have  been  cited,  being  explicitly  confined  to  a  single 
nation;  but  it  is  obviously  drawn  more  from  history  itself, 
and  it  is  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  a  theorem  which  htm 

*  SftUfM,  book  i.  MU.  8.  s  Acadmim.  i.  4 ;  li.  ft ;  I>e  lj^hu»,  i.  t« 

•  E^,  m.  «  Nat.  Qnani.,  yU.  'iS. 

*  Nai.  Qaaat.,  tU.  31.    The  foUowinc  Hn««  of  a  tragedy  — probably  Srneca*« 
kavo  oCliB  beaa  rafened  to  aa  an  unconiwiouji  pnvpbeey  of  the  diaourery  of 

**  Violcal  aaato  mwuIa  Mfto 
Qaikvft  Oc«aaq«  vlacola  rrram 
Lasai,  ci  lagvas  pAtMt  ullos. 
T«Uijaqa*  aoiro«  d«t«fat  orbr« . 
Hm  aa  Utr\»  oltlaM  Tbult."  ~  Mtiem.  met  II.  rboriM 
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since  been  presented  and  illustrated  in  numberless  wajrs,  — 
viz.,  that  nations  pass  through  a  succession  of  ages  similar  to 
those  of  the  individual.  "  If  any  one,"  he  says,  **  will  consider 
the  Roman  people  as  if  it  were  a  man,  and  observe  its  entin* 
course,  how  it  began,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  I'eached  a  certain 
youthful  bloom,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  been  growiDg^ 
old,  he  will  find  it  to  have  four  degrees  and  stages  (quatuiir 
gradus  processusque).  Its  first  age  was  under  the  kings,  and 
lasted  nearly  250  years,  during  which  it  struggled  round  its 
mother  against  its  neighbours;  this  was  its  infancy.  The 
next  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Collatinuis 
to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  a  period  of 
250  years,  during  which  it  subdued  Italy;  this  was  a  time 
entirely  given  up  to  war,  and  may  be  called  its  youth.  Thenre 
to  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus  was  a  period  of  200  years,  in 
which  it  reduced  to  subjection  the  whole  world;  this  mar 
accordingly  be  called  the  manhood,  and,  as  it  were,  the  robust 
maturity,  of  the  empire.  From  Csesar  Augustus  to  our  own 
age  is  a  period  of  little  less  than  200  years,  in  which  through 
the  inactivity  of  the  Caesars  the  nation  has,  as  it  were,  grown 
old  and  feeble,  except  that  now  under  the  sway  of  Trajan  it 
raises  its  anus,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  the 
old  age  of  the  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  flourishe:^ 
with  new  vigour." 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  that  the  notion  of 
progress  in  history  was  far  from  unknown  to  the  thinkers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  was  one  of  various  notions  of  human 
development,  all  not  unfrequently  entertained ;  and  to  show 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  only  apprehended  in  a  vague,  gen- 
eral way  —  never  defined,  never  analysed,  and  especially  never 
satisfactorily  derived  from  a  sutViciency  of  appropriate  facts. 
Often  as  we  meet  with  it  in  classical  antiquity,  we  never  find 
it  in  a  form  which  sliows  that  it  luul  been  comprehended  with 
scientiiic  precision  and  thoroughness.  It  is  not  otherwise  as 
regards  early  Christian  and  medieval  writers,  among  whom 
the  notion  was  never  wholly  lost,  yet  never  so  apprehended 
iis  the  philosophy  of  history  presu[)i)oses  and  requires.  A  few 
sentences  will  suflice  to  show  this. 

It  was  no  i>art  of  the  mission  of  Christ  or  of  His  apostles  U* 
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teach  the  full  trutli  on  such  a  suhject  iis  historical  progress  : 
Wut  it  came  within  their  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  ivLi-  | 
tioQ  of  the  Cfos{)eI  to  the.{)aHt  state,  actual  wants,  and  future 
destiny  of  man.  And  the  antithesis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  general  reasoning  of  the  (Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
she  principles  involved  in  several  of  St.  PauFs  argument^  and 
•Minie  of  his  explicit  statements,  affirm  or  imply  that  the  Gos|)eU 
.Utbough  a  power  descended  from  heaven,  had  been  prepared 
for  on  earth  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  had  ap[)eared 
only  wken  thefulnei^of  the  time  wai  come  ;  and  that  there  had 
lieen  certain  stages  of  progress  in  revelation,  a  certain  wisely 
'.rraiiuated  divine  education  of  at  least  a  iM)rtion  of  mankind. 

•  i»nditioned  by  their  capacities,  adapted  to  their  necessities, 
.ind  completed  and  crowned  by  absolute  truth  and  a  jK^rfeet 
life  in  Christ.  Again,  another  class  of  passages,  and  esi)eeially 
the  parables  of  the  kingdom,  declared  that  the  manifestation  of 
<•<«!  in  His  Son  was  to  lie  as  a  seed,  which,  although  it  mi^ht 
a{»pear  to  human  eye  feeble  and  insignificant,  had  an  ini{HM  ish- 
able  and  inexhaustible  life  in  it^  which  would  not  fail  to  survive 
any  treatment,  to  overcome  all  olistacles,  and  gradually  grow 
:ind  progress  till  the  result  marvellously  surpassed  even  hop* 
and  imagination,  and  was  to  operate  in  humanity  like  leaven 
in  meal  till  the  whole  mass  was  transformed. 

This  teaching  applied  directly  only  to  man  in  his  moral  and 
religious  relations,  and  did  not  contain  even  in  g(*nn  a  do<*trinc 
«»f  his  industrial,  scientific,  lesthetic,  or  |)olitical  development, 
ahboQgh  not  only  consistent  with  but  calculate<l  to  lead  on  t4> 
tlie  true  doctrine  thereof.  Its  lieing  thus  limited  was  fitted 
ti»  secure  its  being  understoiMl,  but  failed  t4>  attain  that  end, 
a<,  unfortunately,  from  the  first  what  had  l)een  s[N)ken  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  niisinteqireted  sis  referring  to  the  T'linrch, 
<»r  ratlier  tlu>  kingdom  of  CtiNl  was  identifie<l  with  the  Chiin-h  ; 
and  thus  the  glorious  and  comprehensive  truth  s(*t  forth  in 
the  fiarables  of  the  kingdom  was  for  <'entiiries  t'ith«*r  i^non'd 

•  •r  sadly  narrowed  and  jierverted,  and  is,  in  fa4*t,  vcrA*  (l«-f»T- 
tively  apprehende<l  even  at  the  pres<*nt  day. 

The  Gnostics,  while  ac(*epting  (*hristianity  its  a  divine  and 
rf«Icmpti%'e  work,  sought  to  rise  almve  it  by  explaining  it  on 
the  principles  of  oriental  s{»eculation,  and  by  furnishing  the 
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complete  solution  of  all  the  deepest  problems  of  religious 
thought, — such  as,  how  the  material  is  related  to  the  spirit- 
ual universe ;  how  the  former  exists,  and  how  the  latter  hut 
been  developed;  how  evil  is  to  be  accounted  for;  whither 
all  things  tend;  what  man^s  place,  purpose,  and  destiny  are: 
and  what  the  religions  which  preceded  Christianity  meant 
and  effected.  They  touched,  in  consequence,  upon  many  of 
the  most  serious  themes  of  historical  as  well  as  of  religious 
philosophy.  But  it  was  in  a  false,  arbitrary,  fantastic  way, 
so  perversive  of  historical  facts  and  s<^  incompatible  with 
genuine  historical  generalisation,  that  all  their  daring  con- 
ceptions of  evolution,  emanations,  {eons,  dualism,  d&c,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  helped  towards  a  clearer  and 
ruer  apprehension  of  the  notion  of  human  progress. 

The  Montanists  deemed  Christianity  incomplete  even  as  a 
revelation,  and  proclaimed  a  special  and  more  perfect  diit- 
pensatiou,  the  reign  of  the  promised  Paraclete.  TertuUian, 
the  most  gifted  among  them,  ap[)lied  the  idea  of  pTbgx^esstve 
development  in  defence  of  his  heresy  to  the  whole  history  of  * 
religion  in  the  following  remarkable  manner:  ^In  the  worlcK 
of  grace,  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  proceed  from  tht? 
same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain  succes- 
sive stei)S.  From  the  seed-corn  sprouts  forth  first  the  sho«»t. 
which  by-and-by  gi-ows  into  the  tree;  this  then  puts  forth 
the  blossom,  to  l)e  followed  in  its  turn  by  the  fruit,  whirh 
itself  arrives  at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  unfolded  itself  by  certain  stages.  Fii>t 
came  the  fear  of  (jod  awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  with- 
out  a  revealed  law;  then  the  childhood  under  the  law  and  the 
prophets;  then  that  of  youth  under  the  Gospel;  and  lastly, 
the  development  to  the  ri[)eness  of  manhood  through  the  new 
outiMHiring  of  the  Holy  (iliost,  consequent  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Montanus  —  tliu  new  instructions  of  the  promised 
Paraclete.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  work  of  God  8hould 
stand  still  and  make  no  progressive  movement,  while  tlu* 
kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging  it«elf  and  acquiring 
new  strength?''  ^  It  recjuires  to  Ix*  olwerved  that  TertuUian 
did  not  refer  the  [)rogressive  development  of  religion  to  a 

*  I)*'  virfrinibiis  velaiulis.  c.  I. 
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continuoiui  self-evolution,  but  to  a  continuous  succession  of 
extraonlinary  revelations.  The  gi-eat  majority  of  the  early 
orlhoclox  Christians  agreed  with  the  MonUmists  in  looking 
for  the  coining  of  a  material  millennial  kingdom,  an  ex[)ecta- 
tion  which  rested  not  only  on  a  misinteri)retation  of  8cri[)tural 
prumises,  but  on  the  feeling  that  the  reign  of  evil  could  only  ) 
lie  destroyed  by  a  supernatural  outwanl  manifestation,  and 
iH>nsequently  on  a  want  of  faith  in  the  inherent  ability  of 
f 'hristianity  progressively  to  transform  and  sanctify  society.^ 
Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  although  taking 
liberal  views  of  the  relatitm  of  Christendom  and  heathendom, 
and  regarding  heathen  philosophy  as  a  providential  pre{)ani- 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  for  the  Gos()eI,  were  so  far  from  attaining 
t«>  A  comprehensive  conception  even  of  religious  pn)gress,  that 
they  imagined  the  truths  taught  by  the  heathen  sages  had  Ix^en 
•Irawn  from  the  Jewish  Si*riptures.^  The  sjieeulations  of  Ori- 
;^n  as  to  the  course  of  creation  and  history  were  essentially 
dfri%'e<l  from  heathen  sources,  although  greatly  nuMlitied  by 
<  *hristian  doctrines  and  interests.  His  hy{>othesis  of  a  series 
«»f  worlds  sueeessively  burnt  up  and  restored  differs  from  tht* 
Hindu  and  St4)ic  hyi)otheses  to  the  same  effect,  chiefly  by  Iii> 
I'oiijoiningitwith  the  empliatic  assertion  of  free-will,  iind,  in 
•  oiuiequenoe,  maintaining  that  the  worlds  are  not,  so  far  at 
U*aiit  as  men  are  concenied,  mere  rei)etitions  of  one  anoth(*r. 
Faiirifnl  as  may  be  his  sup[M>8ition  of  the  earth  having  iieen 
{KHipled  by  fallen  angels,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  gran- 
•bMir  in  the  way  in  whirh  he  conceives  of  all  fallen  (•reatun\H 
being  ou  their  way  back  to  unity  in  (ffsK  *Miot  suddenly,  but  & 

<*lowly  and  gradually,  seeing  tliat  the  [inM'ess  of  corre(*tion 
.ind  amendment  will  take  pliu*e  gnyhially  in  tht*  individual 
inj»tances  during  the  la|ise  of  rountless  and  ininifNtHiirfMl  a^es, 
<Min>e  outstripping  others,  and  tending  by  a  swift «'r  roursf* 
t4»wards  perfection,  while  others  again  fn]l#>\v  dose  at  hand, 
and  8«iroe  again  a  long  way  Ix'hind:  and  thus,  through  the 

•  For  ihm  Utffrmtar*  of  Uilii  enrioaii  tahjiN't.  •»<•«•  thf  articlns  oo  "rhtliaf»in." 
MillMBiUB/*  **  Milfeanarianlinn."  aihI  "  rr»^Mill*iiiit4riaiiiiiii.  '  in  th^  H.MkhI 

•  yclnfmdkMB  of    Kitto,    lienoic.    <»r    M'('liut<N'k    ami    Stnmi;-     A1*m>    l'ri»f.    A. 

•  liiApvni'a  lde«  milfeiimilc  dei  OiriKtianl  iiel  loro  iiviilt;iin«-nto  Mnhii*.     Na|Mill, 
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numerous  and  uncounted  orders  of  progressive  beings  who 
are  being  reconciled  to  God  from  a  state  of  enmit3%  the  last 
enemy  is  finally  reacbed,  wbo  is  called  death,  so  that  be  also 
may  be  destroyed,  and  no  longer  may  be  an  enemy.'**  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  doctrine  is  whoUv 
<Ierived  from  speculative  principles,  is  incapable  of  inductive 
verification,  is  nowhere  distinctly  applied  to  the  movement 
of  human  society,  and,  in  a  word,  is  quite  unhistorical  in 
4'haracter.  Cyprian  held  that  the  world  was  growing  old 
losing  its  vigour  and  excellence,  and  drawing  near  to  disso- 
lution, and  that  this  inflexible  divine  law  of  things  was  the 
true  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  which  his  contemporaries 
ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians  towards  the  ancient 
gods.^ 

Augustine's  views  regarding  progress  will  be  stated  in 
i)ur  exposition  of  his  general  theory  of  the  course  and  plan 
of  human  histor\\  Their  influence  is  easily  traceable  in  the 
^'Commonitorium  adversus  profanas  onmium  novitates  here* 
ticorum ''  of  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Vincent  held  the  Scriptores 
to  be,  so  far  as  content  is  concerned,  a  true  and  adequate 
]*evelation,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  subtracted  and  to 
which  nothing  is  to  be  added,  but  considered  that  as  most 
heretics  api)ealed  to  Scripture,  tradition  must  be  called  in 
to  decide  between  right  and  wrong  interpretations.  But 
how  can  it  do  so?  Only  if  genuine  tradition  can  be  easily 
<li8criminated  from  spurious,  catholic  tradition  from  heret- 
ical. This  Vincent  deemed  could  be  done,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  is  quod  ubique^  quod  semper^  quod  ab  omnibuM  crtdi' 
turn  cBt^  and  which  is  consequently  characterised  by  the  three 
marks  of  universal  it  att^  antiquitaSy  and  consensio.  It  obvioualv 
follows  that  all  alisolute  innovation  in  religious  faith  and 
doctrine  musi  1k»  condemned.  Does  it  follow  that  there  can 
l)e  no  progress  therein?  Vincent  answers  clearly  and  decis- 
ively in  the  negative.  "  To  deny  or  op|)ose  progress  would 
show  malevolence  towards  men  and  impiety  towards  God. 
The  entire  Church,  and  each  l)elievcr,  arise,  grow,  and 
ilevelop,  as  the  human  body  does.  But  progress  {profeeiu») 
is   not  change  of  nature  (permutatio);   development  is  not 

'  IH*  Princlpiig.  iii.  G  (Cronibie*8  translation).  ^  Lib.  md.  DeoMtr.  UL-It. 
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c^ompatiUe  with  loss  of  identity.  Man  only  reaches  the 
maturity  and  perfection  of  his  being  by  the  growth  of  powers 
which  were^l  contained  in_germ_J^n  the  child.  Wheat 
should  not  produce  tar^,  the  rose-tree  of  the  Catholic  Church 
should  not  bear  thistles.  The  deposit  of  truth  confided  to 
the  Church  ought  to  be  elaborated  and  applied,  elucidated 
and  evolved,  but  its  substance  must  be  preserved  in  integrity 
and  purity.***  The  theory  which  Vincent  thus  formulated, 
iM)  far  as  it  merely  refers  to  religious  progress,  is  that  which 
Mtill  generally  prevails  both  in  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Church.  So  far  as  it  is  a  theory  as  to  the  ascertainment  of 
religious  truth,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  former;  and 
whatever  artifices  of  exposition  may  be  employed  to  disguise 
itj»  real  nature,  it  necessarily  means  that  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  religious  belief  is  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  its 
prevalence;  by  counting  opinions  instead  of  weighing  them; 
by  abandoning  the  proper  search  of  truth  itself,  and  tr}nng  to 
nrach  it  instead  by  discovering  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
truth  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  theory  of  Vincent  of 
I>*rins  as  to  the  development  of  the  Church  and  Christian 
doctrine  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which,  within  the  present  centur}%  De  Lamennais  has 
made  celebrated  in  France,  Mehler  in  Germany,  and  Newman 
in  England. 

The  general  conditions  of  life  and  thought  in  the  middle 
ages  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  idea  of  progress.  In  the  alx)unding  ignorance  the  past 
*  was  little  known,  and  in  the  abounding  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion the  meaning  even  of  the  present  was  undiscovenible. 
The  principle  of  authority  was  maintained  in  the  Church  and 
the  State,  in  science  and  pnictice,  in  HU(*h  a  way  as  to  dis- 
(-ourage  and  condemn  the  ho(>e  that  reason  nii^ht  luhieve 
great  triumphs  in  the  futun*;  and  study  and  n^flection  were 
mainly  confined  to  theology  and  [>hil<isophy,  the  provinces 
of  knowledge  in  which  pn>gress  is  least  visible.  Still  the 
idea  was  never  completely  lost.  It  has  often  Immmi  stated 
that  in  the  tenth  centur}-  there  was  a  universiil  U'lief  that  Uie 
rnd  of  the  world  was  to  happen  in  the  year  1000  a.d.  This 
representation  has  recently  been  subje<*ted  t4>  a  critic4il  scru- 

*  xxvl.-rxr. 
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tiny  by  Eiken,^  Le  Roy,^  and  Orsi,^  and  found  to  be  an 
unwarrantable  exaggeration.  It  would  be  still  leas  appli- 
cable to  any  century  earlier  or  later  than  the  tenth.  A  con- 
viction of  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world,  however, 
was  not  uncommon  at  almost  any  period  of  the  middle  mge. 
It  is  frequently  found  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Fredegar,  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  Ekkehard  of 
Aurach,  and  Otto  of  Freisingen. 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  in  the  twelfth  centur}%*  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth,^  both  recognised  progress  to  be  a 
universal  law  of  things,  and  all  knowledge  to  be  progressive. 
Both  also  insisted  that  revelation  had  been  gradually  unfolded 
so  as  to  suit  the  different  requirements  of  different  ages,  and 
that,  although  it  had  been  completed  through  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  room  had  been  left  for  continuous  growth  in  com- 
prehending and  realising  it.  The  man,  however,  who,  of  all 
medieval  philosophers,  saw  most  clearly  the  deficiencies  of 
antiquity,  and  cherished  the  most  rational  hopes  of  intellect- 
ual advance  in  the  future,  was  Roger  Bacon.  He  felt  the 
im{)erative  necessity  of  subordinating  tlieories  and  abstrac- 
tions to  facts  and  their  history,  dogmas  and  theology  to  8orii>- 
ture  and  religion,  metaphj-sies  to  experimental  science.  Hr 
studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  writers  in  their  own 
languages,  and  had  a  perception  of  the  pn>per  nature  and 
functions  of  philology  and  criticism,  such  as  was  extremely 
rare  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  acquaintance  with 
physical  science  and  his  insight  into  its  jKissibilities  were 
still  more  wonderful.  He  showed  the  importance  of  mathe- 
matics in  relation  to  such  science;  attained  remarkable 
glimpses  of  truth  on  a  number  of  points,  optical,  mechanical 
and  chemical,  as  to  which  his  contemporaries  were  in  igno- 
rance or  ern>r;  descanted  on  the  triumphs  which  investigation 
might  achieve  by  induction  and  experiment ;  and  anticii)ated 
inventions  akin  to  steam-tiivvelling  by  land  and  water* 
balloons,    diving-lK»lls,    suspension-bridges,   juid  telescopes. 

1  Die  Legonde  von  der  Erwartung  den  Weltuntergangs  und  der  Wlederkehr 
Christi  ini  Jahre  10U0  ( Poraohun^^on  z.  IK^utsch.  Qcscbichte  B^  xiii.,  1S88). 

3  T/An  Mille.  Paris,  1885.  >  I/Anno  Mille  (Rivista  Stor.  Ital.»  It.,  1887L 

*  Summa,  lib.  i.  pt.  %i.,  and  De  Sai^ramentis,  lib.  i.  pt.  x. 

*  Suminm  Tbeologisi.    Prima  seconds,  quwst.  W,  106,  107. 
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With  a  keen  Bense  of  the  intellectual  poverty  of  his  age, 
Aiid  a  deep  contempt  for  the  prevailing  Bcholasticism,  he 
had  Atrong  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
hMiked  forward  hopefully  to  rich  harvests  of  science  and  aii 
Ijetng  gained  as  soon  as  l)etter  methods  of  research  and  educa- 
tion were  adopted.^ 

The  externality  and  corruption  of  the  Church  produced  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a  reaction  which  took  more  or  less  the 
form  of  mysticism,  and  which  found  its  chief  8upj)ort  in  the 
monasteries,  and  especially  among  the  Franciscans.  It  rested 
cm  the  belief  that  a  new  era  was  dawning,  in  which  the 
<vospel  would  appear  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  and  men 
would  seek  and  find  their  salvation  in  an  entire  renunciation 
of  worldly  ties  and  possessions,  and  in  complete  surrender  t4> 
the  direct  internal  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  originated 
tiie  boldest  conception  of  human  development  which  Imd  as 
yet  apfwared,  tliat  which  is  associated  with  Aniaury  of 
rhartres,  the  Ahlx>t  Joachim  of  Florjs,  the  Franciscan  (len- 
rral  John  of  Parma,  and  Tiis  friend  Brother  Gerard,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ^Introductorius  in  Evangeliuni 
Aetemum.*  Acconling  to  these  men  and  their  adherents, 
universal  hist4>ry  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  great  ])eriods 
«ir  ages:  the  age  of  the  Aid  Testament  or  kingdom  of  the^ 
Fatlufr,  the  age  of  the  New  Testament  or  kingdom  of  the  Son, 
Atul  tlie  age  of  the  eternal  Gospel  or  kingdom  of  the  S]>irit. 
In  the  fimt,  God  manifested  Himself  by  works  of  almighty 
IKiwer,  and  ruled  by  law  and  fear;  in  the  second,  Christ  lias 
rvvealed  Himself  through  mj'steries  and  ordinances  t4)  faith: 
and  in  the  third,  for  which  the  others  have  lx*en  mendy  jjrc- 
jiaratory,  the  mind  will  see  tnith  face  to  face  without  any 
veil  of  symbols,  the  heart  will  \w  tilled  with  a  love  which 
excludes  all  selfishness  and  dnnul,  and  the  will,  freed  from 
Kin,  will  need  no  law  over  it,  but  l)e  a  law  unto  iti^elf.  The 
theory  in  this  form  has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  chiefly 
tlu^ugh  the  influence  ofNl^essing.  Hut  the  Joachimites  taught 
it  with  additions,  which  could  find  iwceptance  only  while 
f.tith  in  the  mendicant  onlers  wiis  as  yet  unshaken  by  ex])eri- 

^  Op«t  llajaft,  ftttd  BpCAola  de  iiM*retis  artia  et  natnne  operibua.    K.  Charlea  — 
Roger  Baeos,  tm  rto,  ««•  oartm^m,  ms  doctriiMa,  d*aprte  dea  tazt«a  In^ltM.    1SI»1 . 
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ence.  For  instance,  the  reign  of  the  Father,  they  said,  had 
lasted  4000  years,  and  during  it  the  government  of  the  Church 
liad  been  intrusted  to  married  persons ;  that  of  the  Son  had 
lasted  1200  years,  and  its  administration  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy;  while  that  of  the  Spirit,  inau- 
gurated by  Joachim  and  St.  Francis,  would  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  have  for  its  priests  monks  devoted  to 
poverty,  penitence,  and  obedience.^ 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  from  writings  of  tlnf 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  considerable  number  of 
partial  expressions  of  the  idea  of  progress ;  but  to  find  clear 
general  expressions  of  it,  we  must  pass  from  the  medieval 
into  the  modem  period  of  history.  It  was  only  with  that 
radical  change  in  the  attitude,  direction,  and  methods  of 
thought,  of  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were 
the  first  conspicuous  manifestations,  that  the  idea  of  prograss 
could  enter  into  the  stage  of  development  in  which  its  signifi- 
cance in  all  departments  of  science  and  existence  has  gradoaUy 
(;ome  to  be  recognised.  This  new  era  began  by  four  illo»- 
trious  men  not  widely  8e])arated  in  time  —  Bodin,  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Pascal  —  formulating  the  general  fact  of 
progress  in  language  so  striking  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
overlooked. 

/      II.  The  idea  ofJiunj§kILUiutyjs  closely  connected  with  that 
lot  human  progress.     Progress  implies  continuity,  and  con- 
'  tinuity  unity.     In  order  to  be  progress  there  must  be  somt*- 
'  thing  which  progresses ;  for  progress  is  an  attribute,  not  an 
ulutraction,  and  that  something  must  remain  itself  under  all 
the  phases  which  it  assumes.     There  are  many  stages  between 
the  seed  and  the  perfect  tree,  the  ovum  and  the  perfect  ani- 
mal; but  stage  must  so  follow  on  stage,  that  the  continuity 

1  Of  Uie  Hteratarc  relative  to  the  movement  ai(sociate<l  with  the  name  of  tkr 

CaUTre««  Abate  Gloacchino, 
Di  aplrito  profotico  dotato, 

it  may  Aiiffice  to  mention  Ronan'n  oMay,  'Joachim  de  Flore  et  I'SrutgOe 
Ktemel/  in  his  *Nouv.  ICtudeA  d'Hint.  Rtd./  18S4.  and  the  aeoond  book  of 
F.  Tocco'8  '  L'Eresia  ncl  Medio  Kvo,'  18^^.  Pref^er's  attempted  proof  that  MM 
of  the  writinjrs  attrihute<i  to  .Toarhim  are  irenuine,  haa  l»een  satisfactorily  refntsd 
by  Renter  in  his  'Oetehichte  der  relifdosen  Aufklharun^  Im  Mittelaltor/  iLSB5- 
iwa.  On  John  o£  Parma,  tee  the  article  of  M.  Daunoii  in  the  Hist.  Ubw  d*  la 
Fnnre.  torn.  xx. 
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t  broken,  that  the  one  individual  exintence  is  preserved 
gfaoot,  or  there  can  be  no  progresH.  In  so  far  as  phe- 
na  of  any  kind  are  isolated,  and  not  brought  into  con- 
3n  with  one  another,  or  shown  to  be  manifestations  of 
thing  which  has  a  certain  individuality  distinguishing 
m  everything  else,  they  are  unable  to  be  brought  into  a 
essive  series.  It  was  impossible  that  men  could  recog- 
that  there  was  progress  in  history  before  they  recognise<l 
iiere  was  unity  in  history ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  race, 
t  in  the  ceaseless  succession  of  generations,  nations,  and 
DM  ever  modifying  and  transforming  itself,  yet  ever  n*- 

I  in  essential  nature  the  same.  And  only  slowly,  only 
numerable  short  stages,  only  owing  to  the  consecutive 
oncurrent  action  of  countless  causes,  has  humanity  fully 
ened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  unity,  and  tlie  possibiKty 
admitted  of  surveying  the  whole  of  the  i>ast  and  present 
ciety,  from  a  certain  single  lofty  point  of  view,  and 
tally  co-onlinating  the  entire  series  of  human  events. 

is  unity,  the  apprehension  of  which  is  essential  to  the 

rehension  of  history,  is  unity  of  nature,  not  of  origin. 

f  of  nature  may,  as  is  generally  I)e1ieved,  involve  and 

unity  of  origin;  but  as  the  reality  of  the  latter  unity 

II  keenly  contested  by  many  on  real  or  HUp)K)sed  grounds 
ience,  it  is  esi)ecially  desirable  to  remember  that  only 
scognition  of  the  former  is  needful  as  a  condition  of  the 
sophi<*al  study  of  history',  only  disc^eniment  enough  t^i 
man  to  lie  a  man,  to  have  the  (^ImracterLstics  and  rights 
man.  It  is  the  {perception  of  this  unity  which  has  l)een 
[>wly  attained.  And  yet  men  have  never  been  found 
»ut  some  faint  sense  of  it.  Kveii  in  tlu^  lowest  stage  (»f 
risnu  they  manifest  by  living  togi^tlier  a  sort  of  con- 
Huess  of  the  lionds  which  unite  them,  but  of  course  it  i> 
y  vague,  liMise,  and  feeble  conseiousntrss.  The  rudest 
les  —  the  BoHJesmaiis,  for  example — do  not  live  in 
lete  isolation,  but  in  H<K'iety;  their  s(K'iety,  however, 
lo  chiefs,  no  pric^sts,  no  nuirriiiges,  no  institutioim  or 
i  it  is  a  loose  indefmite  mixture  of  triU*  and  family,  and 
the  little  consistency  which  preserv(?s  its  sei)arate  exist- 
chieflv  to  fear  and  hatn^l  of  the  enemies  which  surround 
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it.  In  all  the  succeeding  phases  of  this  social  state  —  that 
of  the  tribe  —  men  fanatically  regard  its  interests  beyond 
everything  else,  and  readily  sacrifice  to  them  everything  else: 
they  do  not  recognise  that  men  belonging  to  other  tribes  liavt* 
even  such  primary  rights  as  those  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. Tribes  and  clans  are  kept  together  not  by  the  mutual 
goodwill  of  their  members,  but  by  the  enmity  which  they 
bear  to  neighbouring  tribes.  It  is  mutual  hostility  which 
consolidates  them  into  some  sort  of  social  unity,  and,  no 
doubt,  that  is  the  final  cause  of  so  unamiable  a  [lassion  p^^• 
vailing  so  universally  in  the  lower  stages  of  human  develojK 
ment.  A  truer  and  finer  feeling  would  be  less  powerful,  or 
rather  savage  man  would  not  and  could  not  entertain  it: 
and  therefore  Providence  makes  use  in  order  to  gain  its  end 
of  the  passion  which  will  be,  effective,  although  that  be  (ne 
which  must  lose  its  influence  as  mind  and  morality  progress. 
iis  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened,  and  their  feelings 
purified. 

The  tribe  may  extend  into  the  State,  and  when  such  exten- 
sion takes  place  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wider  recogni- 
tion of  human  unit}',  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  feeling. 
as  well  as  by  a  wider  conception  of  duty.  Tlie  oldest  great; 
States  known  to  us  are  those  of  Asia  and  the  Nile  vallev. 
In  all  these  States  only  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  the 
kings,  great  warriors,  priests,  wealthy  and  high-bom  chief:^ 
have  counted  as  individually  significant,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  have  been  either  slaves,  or  freemen 
so  poor  and  degraded  that  the  man  in  them  has  been  invisible 
even  to  their  own  eyes.  These  great  monarchies  were  also»» 
situated  geogniphically,  so  locally  isolated  —  their  historie> 
flowed  in  channels  so  far  apart  and  apj^arently  divergent  — 
that  the  thought  of  a  comprehensive  and  pervasive  human 
unity  was  unlikely  to  suggest  itself  to  any  mind,  and  incapa- 
ble of  IxMug  convincingly  verified.  Hence,  except  perhaps  in 
a  few  individuals,  there  was  in  these  kingdoms  no  national 
feeling  in  the  form  of  syiii[)athy  or  affection  based  on  the 
recogniticm  of  community  of  character  and  interests,  and 
giving  unity  to  the  aspinitions  and  aims  of  all  who  composed 
the  nation,  but  only  in  that  form  of  senseless  anti])athy  which 
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hiiitory  shows  us  that  peoples  rendered  brutal  by  oppressive 
govenmients  invariably  cherish  against  each  other.  Since 
the  recognition  and  sense  of  unity  did  not  rise  thus  high,  of 
('ourse,  it  did  not  rise  higher  and  transcend  the  barriers 
i»f  moe,  of  language,  of  government,  and  of  territory,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  mankind  and  ^*'  take  ever}'  creature  in 
fif  every  kind«" 

The  isolation  of  these  nations,  however,  although  great  as 
<*ompared  with  modem  European  nations,  was  not  complete : 
war,  commerce,  migrations,  and  religious  proselytism,  all  did 
H^»mething  to  connect  them;  and  through  each  of  their  his- 
tories traces  of  a  tendency  towards  the  apprehension  of  human 
unity  as  such  may  be  detected.  £g}'pt,  notwithstanding  the 
dislike  of  foreigners  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants,  undoubtedly 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  develo])ment  of  the 
nations  near  it,  and  commingled  or  amalgamated  ])hysically 
and  morally  various  originally  distinct  Asiatic  and  African 
(leoples.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  M.  AmiM^re  (Kev. 
ArchfeL,  \^.  anni^e)  has  proved  ca^te  not  to  have  been  an 
Kg)'ptian  institution;  and  whatever  im])ortance  may  have. 
lieen  attached  to  class  distinctions  in  ancient  Egyptian  86ci- 
fty,  it  was  universally  believed  tliat  before  the  judgment- 
<*tAt  of  Osiris  all  men  from  Pliaraoh  to  the  poorest  slave  would 
Iv  equal,  and  that  each  would  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
tlone  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  evil.^ 

It  is  now  known  tliat  China  has  been  much  less  isolatcnl 
and  self-contained  than  was  long  sup]>osed,  and  tliat  even  the 
internal  development  of  moral  thought  rea<*hed  to  a  recogni- 
ti«in  of  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence  in  one  sage  at  lesist, 
the  philosopher  Mih-Teih,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
«*tfntury  before  Clu-ist,  and  wrote  an  essay  expressly  to  pn>ve 
that  all  the  evils  which  disturb  and  embitter  human  scH'ietv  . 
arise  from  the  want  of  the  brotherly  love  which  ever}*  man 
owes  to  every  other.  Fn>m  that  essay,  as  translated  by  Dr. 
I^egge,  I  may  quote  these  words:  ^Mf  the  law  of  universal 
mutual  love  prevailed,  it  would  lead  to  the  reganling  another 
kingdom  as  one*s  own,  another  family  as  one's  own,  another 

>  Tkte  It  pr9t9d  by  Uie  texu  of  the  Fuu^rml  Ritual,  the  bymiui,  aixi  prayrm. 
trumhamd  by  M.  d«  Rookt.  The  whole  of  the  "  B<iok  of  the  I)eail  "  U  transUirvl 
hf  a  Btidi  la  hvamB'%  *  Bicypc*i  PUc«  In  Univenuil  HliiU>ry.'  rol.  v. 
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peroon  as  one's  own.  That  l)eing  the  case,  the  princes,  lov- 
ing one  another,  would  have  no  battlefields;  the  chiefs  of 
families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt  no  usurpationic 
men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no  robberies ;  ruleix 
and  ministers,  loving  one  another,  would  be  g^racious  and 
loyal;  fathers  and  sons,  loving  one  another,  would  be  kind 
and  filial ;  brothers,  loving  one  another,  would  be  harmonious. 
Yea,  men  in  general  loving  one  another,  the  strong  would 
not  make  prey  of  the  weak:  the  many  would  not  plunder  the 
few ;  the  rich  would  not  insult  the  poor;  the  noble  would  not 
be  insolent  to  the  mean ;  and  the  skilful  would  not  impose 
upon  the  simple.  The  way  in  which  all  the  miseries,  usur- 
I)ations,  enmities,  and  hatreds  in  the  world,  may  be  made 
not  to  arise,  is  universal  mutual  love."^  It  is  possible  that 
Mih's  universal  love  may,  as  Dr.  Legge  supposes,  have  rested 
on  no  idea  of  man  as  man,  and  been  inculcated  not  as  a  law 
of  humanity,  but  simply  as  a  virtue  which  would  find  it» 
scope  and  consummation  in  the  good  government  of  China. 
I  cannot,  however,  think  this  a  probable  view.  The  doctrine 
of  Mih  was  assailed  by  the  celebrated  Meng-tseu  or  Mencius, 
on  the  ground  of  leaving  no  place  for  the  particular  affei-- 
tions;  yet  Mencius  saw  with  a  clearness  and  insisted  with 
an  emphasis  that  man,  by  the  very  frame  and  make  of  his 
constitution,  is  a  being  formed  for  virtue,  for  righteousness, 
for  benevolence,  which  make  him  also  in  some  degree  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  essential  unity  of  men. 

In  Indian  Bnihmanism  this  truth  wiis  and  is  directly 
denied;  but  the  denial  gave  rise  in  the  way  of  reaction  t<> 
the  gnindest  affirmation  of  it,  i)erhaps,  to  be  found  in  heathen- 
ism, that  of  Buddhism.  Buddha  is  rej>resented  as  animated 
by  a  boundless  cliarity,  an  Jiffection  embracing  every  class  of 
society  and  every  livini^  creature;  as  voluntarily  foregoing 
for  myriads  t)f  yoai-s  final  In^atitude,  and  voluntarily  enduring 
through  numberless  births  the  most  manifold  trials  and 
afllietions,  in  order  to  work  out  salvation  for  all  sentient 
l)eings;  and  his  law  is  not  only  announced  as  thus  one  of 
good  news  for  all,  but  as  enjoining,  along  with  meekness, 
patience,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  a  love  and  pity  which 

1  T»M-  Chinese  (MassicH,  ii.  lOJ,  107. 
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are  to  reoognine  no  distinctious  of  race,  or  caste,  or  religion. 
While*  however*  Buddhism  thus  recognises  in  one  aspect  the 
enential  unity  of  men,  it  overlooks  other  aspects  thereof. 
Regarding  only  that  side  of  human  life  which  is  directly 
tamed  towards  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  is  blind  to  its 
temporal  and  social  sides;  it  enjoins  universal  love,  not, 
however,  that  men  may  thereby  have  their  whole  natures^ 
and  lives  sanctified  and  beautified,  but  that  they  may  l)e  the 
i«ooner  delivered  from  the  burden  of  personal  existence,  from 
the  ties  of  life  and  society  in  any  form.  Its  logical  conse- 
•{oenee  would  be  the  conversion  of  the  world  into  a  brother- 
IkxxL,  not  of  men  but  of  monks,  each  practising  charity  witli 
a  private  and  selfish  aim,  which  makes  it  a  charity  without 
love,  or  a  form  of  love  without  souly 
I  The  histories  of  India  and  China  have  always  flowed  in 
1  coarses  of  their  own,  not  only  apart  from  each  other,  but  out- 
^  side  of  the  main  stream  of  human  events.  A  multiplicity 
*  of  histories  first  met  and  commingled  in  that  of  Persia.  The 
Persian  empire  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Western 
.Vsia,  and  into  Europe  and  Africa;  it  drew  together  Hactria, 
Parthia,  Media,  Assyria,  Syria,  Palestine,  Phcpnicia,  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  Cyrcnaica.  Th<* 
voice  of  the  great  king  was  law  fnmi  the  Indus  on  the  east 
to  the  .£gean  Sea  and  the  Syrtian  gulf  on  the  west,  from  tlu* 
iHuiabe  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Nubia  on  the  south.  Xerxes 
led  the  soldiers  of  fifty-five  {)eoi)les  ag;iinst  (ireeeo.  In 
Penia  we  see,  therefore,  the  first  great  attempt  at  the  out- 
ward realisation  of  unity  through  military  conquest  in  the 
form  of  a  universal  empire ;  it  Wiis,  however,  only  an  atten)]>U 
;ind  tlie  result  was  no  real  union  but  a  Icxise  aggregation 
«»f  nations.  Ttie  empire  of  Alexander  whicli  displaced  iU 
although  still  more  wondmus,  U'cause  the  gigantic  contrep- 
ti«»n  of  a  single  intellect,  the  gigantic  work  of  a  single  will, 
was  of  an  essentially  similar  character,  IxMug  com]>oKed  of 
nearlv  the  same  materials  connected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
fw>  it  naturally  soon  fell  asunder  and  erumbled  away.  Its 
great  service  was  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Cireek 
civiliaatioD  throughout  tiie  conquered  nations. 
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At  a  first  glance,  Greece  —  so  small  and  so  divided  —  may 
appear  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  idea 
under  consideration.  The  majority  of  her  inhabitants  were 
slaves,  and  until  the  age  of  Pericles  the  predominant  and 
general  feeling  among  her  free  men  was  hatred  of  strangeiK 
of  the  barbarians ;  love  of  Greece  as  such,  of  the  nation  in 
^ts  entirety,  either  existed  not  at  all,  or  no  farther  than  was 
involved  in  hatred  to  the  barUarians.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Greek  did  not,  previous  to  that  time,  go  beyond  his  city  and 
the  little  territory  around  it;  these  he  loved,  but  he  hated 
other  Greek  cities,  although  not  so  much  as  Persia.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Socrates  a  great  change  and  enlargement  of 
thought  occurred.  All  the  best  minds  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  generation  would  seem  to  have  realised  more  or 
less  that  the  affections  of  every  Greek  ought  to  embrace 
Greece  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  confined  to  his  native 
city;  that  wars  between  Greek  cities  were  unnatural;  that 
all  Greek  men  should  constitute  one  brotherhood  or  family. 
Yet  even  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  imbued  with  prejudices 
against  foreigners.  Their  contemporaries,  Antisthenes  and 
Diogenes,  the  founders  of  the  Cynic  philosophy,  were,  how- 
ever,  the  first  in  Greece  to  cast  off  such  prejudices ;  and  they 
did  so  completely,  falling  even  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
They  taught  that  to  the  wise  man  slavery  and  freedom,  and 
all  social  and  civil  regulations  and  institutions,  were  matters 
of  indifference;  that  to  him  virtue,  conformity  to  the  law 
of  nature,  was  the  only  and  all-sufBcient  good;  and  that  he 
could  recognise  no  distinctions  of  city  or  nation,  but  must 
necessarily  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Hence,  as  Zeller  hB» 
well  remarked,  "the  leading  thought  of  their  extensive 
political  sympathies  was  far  less  the  oneness  and  the  union 
of  mankind  than  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the  bonds 
of  social  life  and  the  limits  of  nationality."  The  Stoia^ 
developed  and  improved  this  Cynic  doctrine,  and  diffused  it 
with  far  greater  authority  and  success.  Zeno,  Cleanthes^ 
and  Chrj-sippus  taught  that  the  whole  nice  of  mankind  should 
be  regarded  as  one  great  community,  the  members  of  which 
♦*xist  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  under  subjection  to  the  law 
of  reason.     Fragments  which  have  l)een  preserved  of  Menander 
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;umI  Philemon,  the  two  chief  poeb*  of  the  Greek  new  comedy, 
t^ive  beautiful  expression  to  the  same  sentiment,  showing 
that  it  had  become  no  mere  tenet  of  a  philosophical  school, 
iKit  a  general  feeling.  What  had  brought  al)out  so  great  a 
rhange  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Doubtless  many  causes,  —  the 
internal  evolution  of  thought,  the  growth  of  a  general  refine- 
ment of  feelings  and  manners,  increased  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  experience  of  the  evils  of  wars  and  dissensions, 
•4ihU  above  all,  the  reduction  of  the  various  se|)arate  states  of 
CJreece  under  the  sway  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  followed  by 
the  wide  conquests  of  his  son  the  heroic  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  power  broke  down  the  last  distinctions  which 
Heparated  Greeks  from  Greeks,  and  then  pnx^eeded  to  destroy 
thnne  which  sejiarated  Greeks  from  IxirtKirians ;  and  the  later 
philosophy  and  {K)etry  of  Greece  in  teaching  universal  citi- 
/« nship  and  lnt>therhood  were  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
tlie  reflections  of  the  prodigious  iM>litical  and  social  changes 
which  resulted  fmm  the  victories  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
A  unity  so  produced,  however,  could  not  be  other  than  most 
imperfect;  one  essentially  negative  and  abstnict,  empty  and 
unreal.  Men  took  refuge  in  the  thought  of  citizenship  of 
tlie  world,  because  actual  citizenship  had  everywhere  lost  its 
worth  and  dignity.  Their  sense  of  brotherhoo<l  was  the 
nmult  of  common  misfortunes,  disgnices,  and  disillusions, 
and  was  merely  a  consciousness  of  then^  being  in  ever}'  man 
a  Homething  akin  to  ever}'  other  underlying  and  inde]H'ndent 
I  if  all  that  is  outwanl  and  public  in  life,  ac(*om[)anie(l  by  a 
feeling  of  the  utter  hojiclessness  of  n*alising  this  unity  in 
:M'tual  existence,  in  social  and  ]H>litic*al  practice. 

The  greatest  service,  however,  which  Greece  rendered  t4) 
tlie  cause  of  human  unity  has  not  yet  Ix^en  mentioncil.  It 
was  that  she  discovered  the  universal  prin('i])les  of  all  high 
purely  human  culture,  and  emlicMiied  them  in  forms  of  almost 
{lerfect  beauty,  to  remain  i\s  objects  of  admimtion  and  models 
f<»r  imitation  to  educated  men  of  all  ages  in  all  lands.  In 
Cfreeee,  man  felt  himself  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  hi> 
own  true  nature  as  a  free  rational  ]H'rsonality ;  and  on  the 
Insis  of  that  knowledge  he  laid  a  foundati<m  which  still 
rndures  fur  all  our  science,  for  philosophy,  for  mathematic*s. 
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physics,  logic,  ethics,  and  politics.  Moreover,  he  there  pn»- 
duced  a  sculpture,  an  architecture,  a  poetical  and  dramatir. 
an  oratorical  and  historical  literature,  which  are  still  unsur- 
passed, as  well  as  varied  types  of  cliaracter  as  g^nd^  and 
many  achievements  as  glorious,  as  any  which  the  world  has 
witnessed,  —  a  few  only  excepted,  which  have  been  mani- 
festly due  to  a  special  spiritual  grace. 

The  science,  art,  and  literature  of  Greece  were  reflected  in 
and  imitated  by  those  of  Rome,  the  conquests  of  which  tbuM 
carried  Greek  culture  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Tay,  as  those 
of  Alexander  had  previously  carried  them  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Sutlej.  But  Rome,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  did  far  more  than  this  for  the  idea 
under  consideration,  being  the  first  power  truly  to  realise  a 
vast  external  unity  of  empire  under  settled  law.  Rome  noti 
only  conquered  the  world  by  the  sword,  but  organised  it  by  | 
her  policy.  By  tenacity  of  purpose,  valour,  and  discipline, 
practical  sense  and  legislative  capacity,  she  accomplished 
wliat  the  Persian  monarchs  had  sought  in  vain  to  e£Fect  by 
hurling  countless  hosts  against  surrounding  nations,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  by  his  brilliant  strategy  and  resistless 
phalanx;  till,  although  originally  small  as  a  grain  of  seed« 
she  overspread  the  earth,  ruled  during  many  generations  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  bequeathed  laws  and  insti- 
tutions which  still  live,  and  which  promise  to  be  immortal. 
Her  progress  wjis  one  of  steady  growth,  of  gradual  incorpora- 
tion, of  giving  and  receiving,  of  concession  and  adaptation ; 
slow  but  sure  —  sure  Ixjcause  slow;  because  no  step  was 
taken  which  needed  to  l>e  reti-aced,  no  gain  made  by  the 
sword  which  was  not  secui^ed  by  the  statute  and  the  plough- 
sliare;  Ixicause  whatever  she  did,  if  worth  doing,  slie  did 
thoroughly.  ''When  we  see,"  says  M.  Comte,  "this  noble 
republic  devoting  three  or  four  centuries  to  the  solid  estab- 
lishment of  its  ])ower  in  a  radius  of  under  a  hundred  miles, 
alxnit  the  same  time  tliat  Alexander  Wiis  spreading  out  his 
marvellous  empire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  foresee  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  though  the 
one  usefully  prepared  the  Kast  for  the  succession  of  the  other.** 

The  progress  of  Itnnie  was  not  one  merely  of  external 
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rxtensioii  bot  of  internal  development ;  a  growth  of  human 
thought  SB  well  as  of  hnman  power.  The  subHtance  of  Roman 
history  is  not  to  be  found  in  her  military  achievements,  but 
in  the  elaboration  and  diffusion  of  her  laws,  the  spread  of 
Roman  citizenship  over  the  world,  the  gradual  and  succes- 
Hive  incorpoimtion  of  the  plebs^  the  I^atins,  the  Italians,  the 
provincials,  and  the  nations,  into  the  city,  which  originally 
4*ciiisisted of  a  few  patricians  and  their  clients;  a  result  only 
|HMisible  because  Roman  law,  unlike  what  was  designated  by 
that  name  in  the  oriental  despotisms  and  the  Greek  democ- 
racies, was  a  thing  full  from  the  first  of  living  power,  and 
Ko  capable  of  immense  expansion,  and  of  adjusting  itself  to 
every  change  of  circumstances.  The  Roman  idea  which 
Mubofdinated  everything  to  the  State,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  mined  by  its  own  successes;  to  liave  aI)olished  itself 
in  fulfilling  itself.  The  greater  the  extension  given  to  the 
ritiienship,  the  more  it  lost  in  comprehension,  in  distinctive 
^significance;  and  when  conferre<l  on  all  subjects  of  the 
••mptre,  nearly  the  only  thing  meant  by  it  was  what  had  been 
•  triginally  most  suppresse<l,  least  acknowledged,  in  it  —  the 
«*aiicepCion  of  human  community,  of  men  having  a  worth  and 
rights  simply  as  men.  The  tie  of  citizenship  was  then  really 
(lone  away;  but  that  was  not  before  a  certain  reverence  for  the 
natural  ties  which  bind  men  together  as  men  had  grown  up  and 
(ould  replace  it.  AfNirt  even  from  Cliristiunity,  the  course 
«»f  history,  the  refining  influence  of  imaginative  literature, 
and  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  esiH^cially  of  tlie  Stoic  phi- 
losophy, raised  the  Roman  mind  to  recognise  that  there  was 
a  One  Law,  embracing  all  nations  and  all  times,  which  no 
.*4enate  or  people  had  created  or  could  annul,  and  wliich 
enjoined  universal  justice  and  universal  btMicvolence.  That 
men  are  not  merely  citizens  —  tliat  every  man  is  debtor  t4> 
«' very  other — that  they  have  a  common  nature,  and,  in  con- 
«^-<|uenee,  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  —  were  wrll- 
known  truths  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  commonplaces  in 
the  times  of  even  the  earlier  emi)erorK.  The  evidence  for 
this  affirmation  is  so  abundant,  that  to  adduce  it  with  any- 
thing  like  adequate  fulness  would  detain  us  too  long;  there- 
fore I  aeiely  give  below  a  few  references  t4)  works  in  which 
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the  labour  has  been  ali*eady  carefully  performed^  and  woul«l 
venture,  at  the  same  time,  specially  to  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  passages  indicated,  as,  from  ignorance  of  the  facUi 
therein  collected,  Christianity  is  often  represented  as  having 
exclusively  originated  and  promulgated  truths  which  were, 
intellectually  at  least,  undoubtedly  recognised  in  pagan 
Rome.^ 

By  means,  then,  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  policy,^  / 
the  human  mind  in  Europe  rose  to  an  apprehension  of  a  bond  ^ 
of  unity  between  all  mankind  independent  of  class  and 
national  distinctions.  Buddhism  has  to  some  extent  per- 
formed the  same  service  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  has  approached  the  idea  of 
human  unity  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  followed  by  the 
classical  world,  and  has  seen,  as  it  were,  only  its  opposite 
side.  It  has  recognised  the  unity  of  men  in  relation  to  the 
infinite  source  and  ultimate  end  of  existence;  but  has  s<> 
concenti-ated  thought  and  affection  on  that  aspect  of  it  as  to 
have  overlooked  and  despised  its  merely  temporal  and  civil 
relationships.  It  has  accordingly  done  very  little  for  man's 
social  welfare,  for  political  freedom,  justice,  and  prosperity. 
The  Greco- Roman  world,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  upwaiw" 
to  the  idea  on  its  purely  human  side,  and,  indeed,  mainly  b\- 
the  extension  of  the  notion  of  citizenship.  But  that,  toci,  u* 
an  imperfect  view,  a  single  aspect  of  a  whole,  both  sides  of 
which  are  most  important.  And  when  thus  imperfectly 
apprehended,  the  idea  is  devoid  of  self-realising  |X)wer;  the 
^reat  truths  it  involves  cannot  make  their  way  into  life,  bat 
have  to  remain  in  the  state  of  dead  al>stract  affirmations. 
This  the  Romans  discovered  by  the  most  ]>ainful  experience. 
The  corruption  of  the  empii-e  wivs  not  arrested  and  little 
delayed  by  the  growth  of  correct  views  of  man's  duties  to 
man ;  selfishness  and  injustice  seemed  to  increase,  self-sacri- 
fice and  magnanimity  to  decrease,  the  clearer  and  more  general 
Iwcame  the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  universal  benevolence 

^  Janet,  Histoire  do  la  Science  Politique,  t.  i.  lib.  i.  o.  iv.;  Denis,  Histoire  de« 
Th<^rie8  et  des  Idees  Morales  dans  TAntiquite,  t.  ii.  (Cic^ron — ^tmt  Moral  el 
Social  du  Monde  Grcco-Romain  —  Conclusion) ;  Aubertin,  S^nbque  et  Saint-Paol. 
especially  Deuxibme  Partie,  ch.  ix.  x.  and  xi. ;  Laurent,  Etudes  — Room,  lib.  lii. 
cb.  ii.  and  i%'. 
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and  justice.  As  the  sense  of  this  contradiction  between  their 
theory  and  practice,  between  tlie  law  of  duty  in  itself  and  the 
respect  which  it  actually  received,  deepened,  the  hearts  of 
men  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  instinctively  turned  away 
more  and  more  from  the  old  State  religion,  and  groped  after 
another  ca|)able  of  satisfying  the  new  affections  and  breathing 
life  into  the  wider  thoughts  which  had  grown  up;  instinc- 
tively turned  more  and  more  to  mysterious  Egypt  and  the 
religious  EasL  Through  the  introduction  of  oriental  beliefs 
and  rites,  the  spread  of  the  Judeo-Alexandrian,  Neo-Pythag- 
iiremn,  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophies,  the  Western  mind  was 
lirought  into  contact  with  the  Eastern,  and  enlarged  and 
lienefited  by  the  contact.  It  only  found,  however,  what  was 
really  wanted  in  the  religion  which  had  been  long  provi- 
dentially prepared  and  was  at  length  wonderfully  manifested 
ill  the  land  of  Palestine;  a  religion  which  neither,  like  other 
religions  of  Asia,  unduly  lost  sight  of  the  finite  in  the 
infinite,  nor,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  infinite 
in  the  finite,  but  contained  the  principles  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion, proclaiming  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  en- 
joining, at  least  in  a  general  way,  all  the  virtues  which  the 
realisation  thereof  implies  —  while,  at  the  same  time,  bv 
its  revelation  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  one  Saviour,  one 
law,  one  hope,  laying  open  the  fountains  of  moral  force  needed 
to  enable  men  to  carry  into  practice  their  convictions  of  the 
unity,  equality,  and  rights  to  love  and  justice,  of  all  men. 

With  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Christianity. 
the  human  mind  may  lx»  regarded  as  having  at  lengtii  risen 
to  the  apprehension  of  human  unity  on  both  sides.  Ciiristian 
authom  and  teachers  proclaimed  with  one  accordant  voice  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men.  What 
progress,  then,  it  may  I)e  asked,  had  society  in  this  direction 
•«till  to  make?  If  it  liad  really  a<lvance<l  so  far,  eould  it 
itdvanc^e  farther?  When  the  equality  of  all  men  liefore  (lod, 
and  tlie  universal  obligation  of  charity  and  justice,  were 
rxplicitly  acknowledged  and  enforced  by  the  most  iK)werful 
of  conceivable  considerations,  was  its  goal,  as  far  as  the 
development  of  this  particular  idea  was  eoncemed,  not 
reached?  Most  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary',  humanity 
had  then  only  set  its  foot  on  the  true  path,  and  had  lY\e  ^\vo\e 
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length  thereof  before  it.  To  perceive  the  mere  general  oat- 
lines  of  an  idea  is  one  thing,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly,  to 
realise  it,  which  is  the  only  way  thoroughly  to  know  it»  b 
another  and  very  different  thing.  But  certainly  no  Christian 
writer,  and  still  less,  of  course,  any  other,  in  the  Roman 
empire,  can  be  credited  with  having  had  more  than  a  general 
and  abstract  conception  of  human  unity.  And  that  that  wba 
to  have  only  a  vague,  partial,  and  inaccurate  conception  wax 
conclusively  shown  by  the  false  separation  of  aecular  from 
spiritual,  the  contempt  for  the  economical  virtues,  the  indif- 
ference to  industr}%  commerce,  and  national  prosperity,  the 
submission  to  despotism  and  slavery,  the  unworthy  views  of 
marriage,  the  honour  given  to  celibacy,  the  admiration  of 
asceticism,  and  the  intolerance  of  difference  of  opinions, 
characteristic  even  of  the  greatest  Christian  thinkers  of  these 
times.  Origen,  Augustine,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  &c.,  preached  unity,  universal  brotheihood,  justice, 
and  charity,  in  as  explicit  general  terms  as  have  ever  been 
employed  since ;  but  any  man  who  fancies  them  to  have  htui 
therefore  other  than  the  most  imperfect  views  of  human 
unity,  the  most  imperfect  insight  into  what  man  as  man 
really  was,  may  be  assured  that  his  vocation  is  not  that  of 
tracing  the  growth  of  ideas.  The  Christian  Fathers  repeated 
what  they  had  learned  from  Clirist  and  His  apostles,  scattered 
what  they  had  received;  but  that  as  regards  the  truth  of 
Iiuman  unity  was  only  seed  —  semina  rerum^  not  rtM  ipMOM. 

That  Christian  truth  could  only  act  immediately  and 
directly  on  individual  life,  only  mediately  and  indirectly 
on  social  life,  —  that  it  might  receive  the  assent  of  an  entii^^ 
nation  and  yet  not  save  it  from  decrepitude  and  death, —  was 
proved  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  the  most  indisputable  manner 
by  the  example  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Christianity  pre- 
sided over  the  foundation  of  that  empire,  and  ruled  in  it  to 
its  fall,  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years;  and  yet  the 
result  was  one  of  the  most  despicable  forms  of  civilisation 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  destruction  of  which  was  a  gain, 
even  although  it  was  replaced  by  Mohammedan  rule.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  West  did  certainly  little  to  delay, 
and  probably  even  hastened,  the  fall  of  Rome,  which 
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taken  by  Alaric  scarcely  a  century  after  Christianity  had 
liecome  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  old  classical  world  was  exhausted.  It  was  only  on  a 
richer  and  fresher  soil  that  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  highest  results  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  could 
mingle  in  productive  union,  could  gradually  create  a  civili- 
itation  in  which  the  new,  that  is,  the  true,  man  would  be 
manifested.  The  barbarians  were  needed,  and  the  barbarians 
came.  Their  invasions  broke  the  bonds  by  which  Rome  had 
Htt(x*eeded,  after  so  many  centuries  of  exertion,  in  uniting 
t«>gether  the  various  ptats  of  the  world,  and  reduced  the 
whole  social  system  of  which  she  had  been  the  soul  and 
t'entre  to  chaos,  but  a  chaos  necessary  as  an  antecedent  to 
the  rise  of  a  more  natural  and  harmonious,  a  richer  and 
freer,  social  organisation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no 
:«ingle  idea  of  special  value  struck  out  by  the  Greek  or  Roman 
mind  was  permanently  lost  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
anarchy  caused  by  the  successes  of  the  barbarians,  and  cer- 
tainty that  no  truth  of  Christianity  was  lost.  It  was  the 
«lestiny  of  the  conquerors  to  be  in  course  of  time  conquered 
lioth  by  the  classic  and  Christian  spirit;  and  their  distinctive 
mission  to  invigorate  human  life  with  the  love  of  inde(>end- 
rnce^  of  penonal  lilwrty,  in  which  the  ancient  world  Iiad 
lieen  so  deficient,  but  without  which  man  can  never  know  or 
l«  his  tme  self.  Rome  and  Christianity  lN)th  tended  of  their 
very  natures  to  unity,  the  one  towards  civil  and  the  other 
uiwards  spiritual  unity.  But  unity,  however  legitimate,  is 
mil  of  itself  sufficient;  individuality,  diversity,  is  as  neces- 
!«ary  as  unity,  and  is  even  necessary  to  unity,  if  it  is  to  lie  a 
true^  that  is,  not  an  abstract  and  deiul  but  a  concrete  and 
livings  unity.  Individuality,  independence,  was,  however, 
precisely  what  was  most  characteristic  of  the  barbarous 
^tennans. 

Since  the  human  mind  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the 
invasions,  it  has  met  with  many  misadventures,  and  strayed 
into  many  wrong  paths  in  its  quest  of  true  unity,  but  has 
never  been  absolutely  arrested  in  its  advance,  —  has  always, 
*m  the  contrary,  got  correction  through  adversity  and  instruc- 
tion from  its  errors.     Thus  it  welcomed  the  growing  power 
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of  the  Church,  was  with  it  in  its  struggles  for  dominion,  and 
made  of  it  a  thoroughly  organised  hierarchal  system  which 
bent  all  things  to  its  own  purposes,  and  ruled  with  despotic 
sway  over  millions  of  human  beings.  In  so  doing  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  denied  in  part  the  unity  and  equality  of  men  in 
Christ,  and  established  an  institution  which  has  done  much 
to  separate  man  from  man,  and  to  enslave  the  many  to  the 
few.  Let  us  not  suppose  it,  however,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
mere  folly  in  the  matter.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
indeed  sinned  grievously  against  humanity,  but  it  has  also 
conferred  upon  it  some  great  services.  In  ages  of  violence 
it  asserted  that  another  law  than  that  of  brute  force,  the  law 
of  justice  and  charity,  was  the  rightful  law  of  all  men.  In 
the  darkest  days  there  went  up  from  it  solenm  reminden  of 
universal  duties,  hopes,  and  terrors :  — 

"  Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemos; 
Eoce  minaciter  imminet  arbiter,  ille  Bupremna." 

It  w^as  the  chief  instrumentality  through  which  ^Hhe  powers 
of  the  world  to  come  "  acted  on  many  generations,  and  dis- 
played themselves  as  historical  forces.  It  linked  together  the 
community  of  European  peoples  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
creed,  authority,  and  interests.  It  preserved,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  treasures  both  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  (ireek  and 
Roman  genius.  It  admitted  freely  into  its  ranks  all  classes  of 
men  from  the  prince  to  the  serf,  and,  by  assigning  them  their 
places  according  to  their  merits  and  abilities,  gave  a  happy 
contradiction  to  all  its  implicit  denials  of  human  unity  and 
equality.  Tlie  ascetic  and  monastic  ideal  of  life  which  it 
held  forth  and  recommended  with  such  wonderful  success, 
was  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one,  most  unsuited  for  man  as 
man,  and  one  even  which  led  to  monstrous  corruptions;  yet 
it  was  also  not  only  a  natural  reliction  against  the  abounding 
evil  in  the  world,  but  a  most  emphatic  affirmation  of  the 
truth  tiuit  the  worth  of  human  existence  lies  far  less  in 
enjoyment  than  in  self-sacriliee,  self-discipline,  and  aspim- 
tion  towards  the  eternal  and  divine. 

Charlemagne  restored  for  a  short  time  the  Roman  tradition 
of  a  universal  civil  empire,  furthered  the  progress  of  the 
Pa/wi]  idea  of  a  universal  spiritual  empire,  closed  the  erm  of 
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lArbaric  invasion,  and  secured  for  Christianity  and  Latin 
culture  their  due  influence  as  factors  in  the  more  complex 
civilisation  which  began  to  ap()ear.  The  rapid  decomix)si> 
tion  of  his  vast  empire  into  small  parcels  of  soil,  each  with  a 
few  inhabitants  dependent  on  the  uncontrolled  will  of  a  petty 
t\Tant,  is  apt  at  first  glance  to  seem  a  directly  and  exclu- 
sively retrograde  movement.  It  was  in  reality,  however,  a 
necessary  stage  of  transition  to  a  higher  unity.  It  preserved 
and  developed  that  love  of  personal  freedom  and  sense  of 
|>eTHonal  obligations  and  rights  which  the  Germans  brought 
with  them  merely  in  germ,  merely  as  dispositions  and  ten- 
dencies. But  for  the  feudal  distribution  of  society,  these 
dispositions  and  tendencies  would  soon  have  disappeared,  and 
with  their  disappearance  would  have  vanished  all  rational 
ho|>e  of  a  unity  to  be  attained,  not  through  the  mutilation 
and  destruction,  but  through  the  comprehension  and  satisfac- 
tion, of  man*s  nature.  ^  To  consider  the  love  of  personal 
inde{)endence,  the  fidelity  of  man  to  man,  the  sense  of  indi-^^ 
vidual  honour,  and  res{)ect  for  women,  as  the  i>eculiar  an<l  '  '~ 
lientistent  characteristics  of  the  German  race,  is  to  fall  iiitoi 
one  of  the  g^rossest  delusions  which  have  been  generated  by 
Teutonic  self-amceiCTI  Greco-Roman  and  Christian  influ- 
ences reciuired  to  be'l$rought  to  bear  on  Germanic  dis|)osi- 
tions,  and  the  circumstances  of  society  needed  to  l)e  lon^ 
favourable,  in  onler  that  civilisation  mi^ht  )M)88esH  thest* 
excrellences.  There  is  a  wide  interval  lietween  any  quality 
of  barbarism  and  a  virtue  of  civilisation.  Now  feudalism, 
although  a  most  deplonible  system,  incom)>iitible  with  the 
legitimate  claims  alike  of  authority  and  of  liU*rty,  and 
dinn'tly  opposed  to  the  imi»sirtial  justice  and  universal  charity 
of  the  GcM|>el,  was  s|KH'ially  calculated  to  foster  the  virtues 
referred  t^i,  and  thereby  to  advance  humanity  in  the  way  of 
«i«Of-know ledge.  It  rooted  out  and  made  ini|H)Hsible  the 
n»tuni  of  the  feeling  so  pre<lonuiuuit  in  tlu5  classical  world, 
tliat  the  individual  man  had  no  rights  iis  against  the  SUite. 
It  substituted  for  the  (ireco-Konmn  view  of  the  relation  of 
public  to  private  life  one  just  the  rt*verse,  and  which,  although 
quite  as  one-sided  as  that  which  it  tem|M>nirily  replaced,  had 
the  great  merit  of  widening  thought  by  bringing  to  light  the 
side  previously  unseen.     If  it  filled  the  heart  of  lUe  ea^vV 
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lord  with  pride  and  insolence,  it  also  trained  him  to  self- 
reliance,  decision  of  character,  and  prowess.  It  made  him 
far  more  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  his  wife  and  children 
than  ever  the  oriental,  Greek,  or  Roman  man  had  beeiL»  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  family. 
Besides,  the  isolated  and  scattered  castles  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  were  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  priest  and  lawyer. 
merchant  and  minstrel,  to  Christian  truth,  Roman  traditions, 
or  even  Saracenic  science.  Life  within  them  was  not  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  the  neighbouring  monastery  or  town,  by  the 
policy  of  pope  and  emperor,  and  the  general  movement  of 
history.  Under  the  action  of  these  powers,  feudalism  in  a 
measure  civilised  itself  and  flowered  into  chivalry.  Out  of 
what  had  been  originally  but  a  robber^s  den,  the  court  of 
the  castle,  came  forth  courtship  and  courtesy,  a  new  ideal  of 
conduct  inspired  partly  by  piety  towards  God,  and  partly  fay 
gallantry  towards  woman,  sentiments  of  love  and  honour  of 
a  delicacy  previously  unknown,  and  a  poetry  and  romanoe 
which  have  grown  into  the  national  literatures  of  almost 
every  country  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  whole  existence  of  feudalism,  two  powei« 
—  the  monarchy  and  the  Church  —  steadily  resisted  with 
such  strength  as  they  possessed  its  anarchical  and  anti- 
social tendencies.  Self-interest  constrained  them  to  strive 
for  order,  for  unity,  and  so  to  counteract  the  self-will  of  the 
nobility.  In  each  land  the  struggle  took  a  different  fcmn; 
but  in  all  it  left  deep  and  ineffiiceable  impressions.  The 
kings  of  France,  confining  their  energies  within  or  inunedi- 
ately  around  their  own  kingdom,  wrought  steadily  on  until 
they  had  concentrated  all  power  in  their  own  hands,  and 
produced  that  extreme  unity  of  administration  which  accounts 
for  so  much  both  of  gcwnl  and  evil,  of  achievement  and  failure^ 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  kings  of  England  had,  from 
the  Norman  Concjuest,  a  prepondenince  of  power  which  not 
only  sufliced  to  hold  the  wliole  nation  firmly  t)ound  together, 
but  compelled  the  nobility  to  ally  themselves  with  the  com- 
mons, and  this  laid  the  foundation  for  that  union  of  order 
and  liberty  which  has  I)een  realised  in  a  more  [)erfect  measure 
in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  emperors 
n{  Germany  cherished  the  idea  that  the  Roman  empire  still 
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^afaiisted  both  in  law  and  fact;  and  that  they,  as  the  suc- 
(*enon  of  the  CflDsars,  were  the  rightful  heads  of  Christendom, 
and  entitled  even  to  cluxwe  popes  and  invest  them  with  their 
temporal  sovereignty,  although  spiritually  their  subjects. 
The  dispute  between  the  Em()eror  and  the  Fope  was  the  axis 
on  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  European  histor}' 
revolved;  it  was  productive  of  many  and  great  evils  to  Ger> 
many  and  Italy,  but  productive  also  of  great  blessings  to 
Europe  in  general.  ^If  it  had  been  possible,"  says  Ger> 
vinus,  ^for  the  Empire  and  the  FmpAcy  to  have  united 
|ieaceably ;  if  that  which  had  already  occurred  in  the  Byzan- 
tine kingdom  of  the  East  could  also  have  occurred  in  the 
Teutonic  Roman  kingdom  of  the  West,  and  could  the  com- 
bined secular  and  spiritual  power  have  rested  on  one  head, 
—  the  idea  of  unity  would  have  gained  the  preponderance 
over  that  of  national  developments ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  in  Germany  or  Italy,  a  monarchical 
power  and  single  form  of  government  would  have  been  con- 
atracted^  which  would  have  tlirown  the  utmost  diiBculties  in 
the  way  of  the  national  and  human  progression  of  the  whoU* 
of  Europe."  Fortunately  a  union  of  the  two  iK>wer8  did  not 
take  place.  The  one  saved  the  Euroiiean  world  fn)m  entire 
slavery  to  the  other.  Their  long  struggle  favoured  the  rise 
and  growth  of  independent  thought,  and,  by  preventing  the 
realisation  of  a  one-sided  and  external  unitv,  furthered  the 
cause  of  a  full  and  free  unity. 
^  The  Crusades  contributed  directly  and  indirectly  in  many 
ways  to  generate  and  diffuse  the  feeling  of  a  common  Chris- 
\  tendom,  and  even  of  a  common  humanity.  They  united  in 
^  a  common  sentiment,  Nonnan  and  Saxon  and  Celt,  French- 
man and  Austrian,  Norwegian  and  Italian.  They  were  the 
fint  events  of  universal  Euro{)ean  significance  which  restetl 
cm  a  Euro{)ean  public  o))inion.  They  softened  in  sonie  meas- 
ure the  antipathies  of  the  nu*eH  and  |)eoples  which  gathertMl 
tliemselves  together  to  conitnit  for  a  common  cause.  Th<*v 
made  the  baron  feel  more  dependent  on  his  vastuils,  and  raised 
tlie  serf  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  timt  of  others;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  strengthened  the  |M>wer  of  the  Crown, 
and  favoured  the  growth  of  the  communes  and  free  towns. 
They  widened  the  nui/s^  of  men  *s  ideas  and  tasUta  ai\^  OLe%\T^^\ 
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and  they  gave  an  impulse  to  science  and  art,  and  a  still 
greater  impulse  to  commerce.  Thus,  although  they  had  their 
origin  in  fanaticism,  and  were  accompanied  with  unspeakable 
horrora,  and  followed  by  numerous  most  serious  evils  which 
do  not  require  here  to  be  mentioned,  they  also  undoubtedly 
helped  in  no  slight  degree  to  emancipate  the  human  mind 
and  educate  the  human  heart.  Intermediate  between  the 
Germanic  invasions  and  the  Renaissance,  they  are  one  of  the 
three  great  medieval  incidents  by  which  the  more  thoughtful 
minds  in  Europe  were  brought  to  see  that  the  unity  of 
humanity  underlies  even  the  differences  of  Christianity, 
Mohammedanism,  and  heathendom ;  and  that  the  love  of  man 
to  man  enjoined  by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  Grood  Samaritan 
and  elsewhere,  must  not  be  limited  to  the  communion  of 
believers. 

To  trace,  however,  in  its  whole  length,  breadth,  and  depths 
the  process  by  which,  from  this  point  to  that  where  the  pres- 
ent history  commences,  the  human  mind  advanced  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  consequent  recognition  of  the  unity  in 
variety  of  humanity,  would  be  to  write  the  entire  history  of 
Europe  throughout  the  intervening  time.  It  would  be  to 
follow  the  development  of  industry  in  country  and  town, 
explaining  how  the  labouring  population  had  been  affecte<l 
by  changes  in  the  forms  of  tenure  of  property  and  by  change»i 
in  the  general  government  of  ^society,  by  trade  corporation^ 
and  their  regulations,  by  the  Crusades,  the  communea,  the 
free  towns,  by  the  advance  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts^  and 
the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  influx  into  Europe  of  the  precious  metals,  &c. ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  show  how  the  fetters  on  industiy  and 
commerce  began  to  be  broken  one  after  another,  honest  labour 
to  Ixj  acknowledged  as  honourable  human  work,  the  labouring 
<'las8es  to  gain  their  human  rights  and  recognition  on  the 
|)age  of  human  history,  and  a  Tiers  Etat  to  arise  to  which  kings 
and  nobles  were  at  length  to  become  servants.  It  would  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  music, 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  romance,  alike  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church  and  in  their  growth  to  independ- 
ence, and  to  show  in  doing  so  1iiow  the  imagination  of  man 
hnd  l)een  educated,  \the  sphere  oi  \\*\^  v\ct\v\ty  widened,  and 
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hill  history  enriched  with  new  elements.  It  would  be  to 
describe  the  toilsome  progress  of  science^  the  preservation 
and  revival  of  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  the  means  and 
institutions  devised  to  diffuse  science  and  learning;  and  to 
«9itimate  what  the  cultivation  given  to  speculation  and  formal 
thought,  as  applied  by  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages  to  the  highest  subjects,  had  done  for  the 
mcMlem  intellect.  It  would  abo  be  to  delineate  the  long 
.Heries  of  attempts  to  deliver  revealed  truth  from  the  false 
glosses,  and  to  emancipate  the  religious  nature  of  man  from 
the  degrading  thraldom,  imposed  by  the  Roman  Church,—  a 
series  of  attempts  which  issued  in  that  great  and  successful 
movement  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  secured  for  a  half 
of  Europe  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  a  right 
which  is  the  condition  and  gfuarantee  of  all  other  rights  and 
*if  all  liberty.  It  would  be  —  very  specially  —  to  trace  the 
formation  within  the  European  unity  of  national  individu- 
alities, since  the  formation  of  nations  lias  unquestionably 
contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  a  profound  and  exhaus- 
tive development  of  the  human  soul;  while  the  further 
progress  of  the  race  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  religion,  is  dependent  upon  tlie  presenta- 
tion and  the  quickening  collision  of  the  resultant  variety  in 
unity.  It  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  this  and  more ;  for  it 
is  only  through  having  exerted  its  forces  i)ersistently,  method- 
iirally,  and  heroically,  in  all  these  directions  and  various 
otheni,  that  the  human  spirit  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
(toldwin  Smith,  ^slowly  and  {Miinfully  transcended  the 
Ijarriers  interposed  by  dividing  mountains  and  estranging 
seas,  by  diversities  of  custom  and  language,  creed  and  iK>Iity, 
b}'  prejudices  of  race  and  class,  in  its  pn)gressive  realisation 
of  the  glorious  truth  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.** 
It  is  only  through  an  immense  and  multiform  activity,  long- 
f*oDtinued  and  strenuous  toil,  protracted  and  countless  sai  ri- 
tic-es^  that  man  has  learned  to  recognise  what  a  vast  vari(*ty 
«»f  manifestations,  what  an  infinity  of  differences,  have  their 
ground  in  the  essential  humiin  unity,  without  prejudice  t4> 
aught  distinctive  of  manhood,  or  to  any  of  its  fundamental 
ri||^ts« 

As  late  as  the  sixteenth  eentun*  —  that  in  w\\W\\  \\\vi^  VvW 
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tory  commences  —  even  the  European  mind  had  advanced 
but  a  little  way  along  most  of  these  routes,  and  had  only  the 
most  defective  apprehension  of  the  general  truth  towards 
which  they  converge.  There  was,  for  example,  nothing 
approaching  to  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  true  place  of 
industry  and  science  in  human  life,  and  of  the  induatriai 
and  scientific  classes  in  human  society,  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  we  may  safely  say,  some- 
what late  in  modem  times  before  humanity  had  displayed 
the  variety  of  resources,  discarded  the  prejudices,  overthrown 
or  surmounted  the  barriers,  and  gained  the  triumphs,  indis- 
pensable to  a  perception  of  its  own  unity  in  multiplicity, 
sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehensive  to  support  a  philoso- 
phy of  history.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  age« 
and  even  long  after  its  close,  man's  knowledge  of  himself, 
man's  idea  of  humanity,  was  far  too  vague  and  general,  far 
too  narrow,  external,  and  superficial  to  be  available  and  * 
effective  in  so  difficult  a  scientific  enterprise. 
/  Probably  Vico  was  the  first  to  recognise  how  fundamental 

must  be  the  idea  of  humanity  in  historical  philosophy, —  the 
first  to  view  history  with  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and 
profundity,  as  a  whole,  of  which  all  the  phases  in  space  and 
time  are  explicable  by  the  constitutional  activities  of  the 
common  nature  of  mankind.  While  not  denying  that  the 
order  of  the  civil  world  was  providential,  he  was  not  content, 
like  Augustine  and  Bossuet,  simply  to  trace  that  order  to  the 
divine  will,  but  strove  to  account  for  it  as  truly  the  work  of 
man,  and  intelligible  only  when  its  changes  and  laws  wen* 
properly  referred  to  the  i)owers  and  motives  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Hencje  his  'Scienza  Nuova  d'intomo  alia  coniune 
natura  dellc  nsizioni,'  is  a  science  of  history  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  humanity,  a  sociology  derived  from  a  compara- 
tive psychology.  Unfortunately,  even  as  regards  central 
(conception,  it  w«as  marred  by  the  serious  emn-s  which  Cento- 
fanti,  F^merico  Aniari,  and  others,  have  lalwured  to  expel 
from  it.  In  17r>0,  twenty-five  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Vico's  treatise,  Turgot  made  an  adminible  application  of  the 
idea  of  humanity  to  history  in  his  M)iscourses'  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  The  same  idea  is  implied  throughout^  yet  merely 
implied,  in  Lessing's  essay  on  'The  Education  of  the  Hiunn 
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Race/  Herder^s  genial  and  eloquent  '  Ideen  zur  Philoso- 
phie  der  GeBchicht  eder  Menscheit'  made  its  significance 
popularly  appreciated,  and  definitely  secured  it  its  rightful 
position  in  historical  science,  although  as  regards  even  the 
mere  idea,  leaving  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  definition 
and  development.  Herder  lias  had  many  successors,  of  whom 
I^otze  may  perhaps  be  justly  held  to  have  been  at  once  truest 
to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  and  the  wisest  amender  of  the 
defects  in  its  letter. 

The  accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  human  unity 
given  in  the  ^Rede  *  of  Dr.  K.  H.  Hnndeshagen,  ^Ueber  die 
Natur  und  die  geschichtliche  Entwicklung  der  Hunuuiitatsi- 
dee  *  (1852),  and  the  *  Vortrag '  of  Professor  W.  Preger  on  *  Die 
EntCaltong  der  Idee  des  Menschen  durch  die  Weltgeschichte  * 
(1870),  are  eloquent,  but  too  brief  and  slight  to  be  of  real  use. 

III.  There  is  another  idea  —  that  of  freedom  —  equally 
involved  in  history,  and  equally  implied  in  the  formation  of 
a  i^ilosophy  of  history.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
humanity,  and  its  history  from  the  history  of  that  idea. 
Man  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  is  not  merely  what  he  is  made 
to  be,  but  mainly  what  he  makes  himself  to  be;  humanity 
is  spiritual,  and  therefore  not  merely  the  [Missive  subject  of 
change  and  variation,  but  mainly  self-fonned  and  self-devel- 
oped. The  exertion  by  which  man  makes  himself  to  be  — 
the  self-determination  and  self-realisation  of  humanity  —  is 
freedom.  It  b  not  merely  negative  —  the  absence  of  re- 
straint; on  the  contrary,  it  is  primarily  positive  —  the  human 
spirit  itself  possessing,  revealing,  and  evolving  itself  as 
spirit.  The  freedom  in  which  the  historical  student  is 
interested  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  ^^fn*e- 
dom  of  the  will,**  conceniing  whicrh  then*  hiis  U^en  so  niu<*li 
controveniy  among  psychologists  and  metaphysic^ians.  It  is 
not  a  purely  internal  and  {lersonal  fact,  complete  in  itself 
a|Mirt  from  any  extemaU  S4M'iaK  or  historical  manifestation; 
ImU  ts  just  the  free<lom  which  is  exhibited  in  history,  an<l  of 
which  all  history  shows  either  the  repression  or  expansion. 

Mao  is  not  bom  free,  but  he  becomes  free  in  the  measure 
in  which  he  becomes  man,  as  he  becomes  man  in  the  measure 
in  which  he  becomes  tree.     And  only  as  he  ^weomeA  \\\rE>s^Al 
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can  he  learn  to  know  himself.  According  to  the  apparently 
paradoxical  but  really  profound  and  suggestive  doctrine  of 
Vico,  truth  is  known  by  us  just  in  so  far  as  made  by  us;  and 
obviously  man  can  only  know  the  truth  as  to  himself  when 
he  is  himself.  Humanity  can  only  be  the  object  of  its  own 
intelligence  in  the  measure  that  it  has  realised  itself,  and 
i-evealed  itself  to  itself,  by  its  exertions  and  achievementi^. 
Self-knowledge  and  self-comprehension  must  follow  on,  and 
can  merely  be  commensurate  with,  the  self-production  and 
self-development  which  are  due  to  freedom. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  freedom  must  include  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  ways  and  forms  in  which  freedom  hati 
been  restricted  and  repressed  in  the  various  nations  and  agei» 
of  the  world,  and  of  how  it  has  gradually  affirmed  itself 
against  negations,  broken  through  restraints,  and  advanced 
towards  its  appropriate  goal.  That  goal  can  only  be  a  state 
in  which  humanity  fully  realises  all  its  powers,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  state  in  which  there  are  no  other  limits  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  than  the  very  conditions  of  their  complete 
and  proper  exercise,  —  the  laws  of  nature,  rationality,  and 
morality.  An  individual,  a  nation,  the  race,  can  only  be 
wholly  free  when  in  full  possession  of  a  true  and  entire  self, 
confined  by  no  unnatural  limits,  determined  by  no  alien 
forces,  ruled  by  no  external  master.  Whatever  diminishes, 
restrains,  or  injures  human  power  —  human  self-control  and 
self-sovereignty  —  lessens  and  impairs  human  freedom.  No 
laws  or  institutions  can  make  a  diseased  body,  an  ignorant 
mind,  a-  vicious  heart,  free.  Every  increase  of  corporeal 
vigour,  of  command  over  nature,  of  insight  into  truth*  of 
virtue,  necessarily  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  freedom. 

The  history  of  freedom  is  a  vast  history.  Hegel,  in  his» 
*  Philosophy  of  Ilistor}','  Michelet,  in  his  ^Introduction  to 
Universal  Histor}','  and  others,  have  treated  it  as  the  whole 
of  history,  freedom  being  regarded  by  them  as  "the  substance 
and  subject  of  universal  histor}',  and  the  guiding  principle  of 
its  development,  so  that  historic  events  are  to  be  viewed  as 
products  of  it,  and  as  deriving  only  from  it  their  meaning 
;ind  character."  And  whether  this  be  precisely  true  or  not» 
certainly  the  struggle  to  repress  or  acquire  freedom  is  per- 
vasive of  the  entire  history  ot  V\\\Tu«LTv\tv  \  \*  universal  histoiy 
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itMelf  —  the  whole  bodily,  intellectual,  moraU  political,  and 
religious  movement  of  humanity  itself  —  in  a  special  aspect. 
It<i  history  to  the  time  when  historical  philosophy  began  to 
appear  in  a  distinct  form,  cannot  be  sketched  here  even  in 
brief  outline,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ideas  of  progress  and  of 
humanity.  To  keep  this  Introduction  within  due  limits,  I 
must  attempt  merely  to  give  some  indications  to  sources 
whence  a  conception  of  its  history  may  be  drawn. 

On  the  idea,  conditions,  and  forms  of  liberty,  on  the  right 
t4»  it  and  what  is  implied  therein,  and  related  themes,  a  num- 
Jier  of  works  have  been  written.  Those  of  Charles  Du- 
noyer,*  John  Stuart  Mill,*  Jules  Simon,*  and  Emile  BeauH- 
<«ire,^are  perhaps  the  most  imi)ortant  and  interesting.  Some 
•  •f  them  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  even 
.irt  to  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  liberty. 

One  of  the  opposites  of  freedom  is  bodily  slaverj',  —  the 
<  imdition  in  which  a  man  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  physi- 
tal  members  and  powers,  but  forced  to  exert  them  at  the 
■  ommands  and  for  the  ends  of  another.  Such  slavery,  in 
<»ne  form  or  another,  has  occupied  a  large  place  in  history. 

In  the  savage  state  both  licence  and  slaver}*  prevail,  but  of 
liberty  there  is  little.  The  savage  is  too  destitute  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  life  to  be  capable  of  the  higher  kinds  of  lib- 
•-rty.  As  to  bodily  independence,  different  uncivilised  races 
display  very  different  dispositions,  and  are  found  in  very 
different  conditions;  but  even  when  savages  are  resentful  of 
t-ncroachments  on  their  own  freedom,  they  show  little  respect 
for  the  freedom  of  others.  Ambition,  pride,  hatred,  and  other 
{lassioos,  lead  them  to  war;  and  selfishness  and  avarice  induce 
the  oonquerors  to  retain  or  sell  as  slaves  numliers  of  the  con- 
«|uered  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  slain.  In  this  way 
slavery  has  undoubtedly  tended  and  sensed  to  save  life,  but 
it  has  also  increased  the  sacrifice  of  it  by  supplying  a  [K>wer- 
ful  and  persistent  motive  for  undertaking  wars,  and  es[>ecially 
Ismail  wars.  Then,  in  the  majority  even  of  savage  communi- 
ties there  are  rich  and  ))Oor,  and  the  (U'|>endence  of  the  i>oor 

>  VlmdmmtU  ct  Im  Morale  ronpid^rrM  dunii  l«*ar  KAp|M»n«i  av«H*  U  Ubertr 
I ISS),  sa4  Dt  la  UberU  da  trarail.  &c.,  3  voU.  ( \m:»). 

<  Oa  UbuHj.  •  Iji  I.lbrrt4-.  '2  voln. 

•  La  lAtfUdsBt  I'ordrv  iatollectael  H  moral. 
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on  the  rich  in  these  communities  often  issues  in  slavery 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  good  general  account  of  slayen- 
among  uncivilised  peoples.  One  of  the  best  of  the  older 
accounts  is  perhaps  Bastholm's.^  Waitz  and  Gerland*s 
*  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker/  and  Letoumeaa*8  *£▼<>- 
lution  de  la  Propri^t^ '  (1889),  contain  much  material,  and 
indicate  whence  it  has  been  derived. 

In  societies  of  a  nomadic  or  simple  agricultural  type,  what- 
ever be  the  race  to  which  those  who  compose  them  may  belong, 
slavery  is  not  prevalent,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  comparatively 
mild  character.  The  Aryans  of  India,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Teutons,  as  they  first  appeared  in  history,  may  be  referred 
to  in  proof.  Peoples  in  this  stage  may  have  the  love  of 
bodily  independence,  and  the  qualities  required  to  defend 
and  preserve  it,  and  even  to  vanquish  and  subdue  great 
and  cultured  nations,  in  the  highest  degree.  Freedom,  after 
having  been  driven  from  courts  and  cities,  senates  and  scboc^ 
has  found  a  refuge  in  deserts  and  forests,  and  reconquered 
the  world  by  the  arms  of  the  rude  men  who  dwelt  therein. 

From  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  a  &irly  distinct 
conception  can  be  formed  of  slavery  among  the  Hebrewti. 
Many  modern  critics  hold  tlie  picture  presented  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  of  the  patriarchal  age,  its  slavery  included,  to  he 
not  a  transcript  of  reality,  but  an  idealisation  of  the  past. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  can  only  be  pro|)erly  decided  by 
the  historico-critical  investigations  of  specialists.  Although 
the  Hebrews  are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legislation  as  to  slavery  wa*s 
on  the  whole,  considerate  and  humane.  Slaves  were  not 
numerous  among  them,  at  least  after  tlie  exile.  Hebrew 
slavery  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
controversy.  The  l)est  treatise  regarding  it  is  still  that  of 
Mielziner.^ 

Slavery  in  the  great  military  empires,  which  aroee  in 
ancient  times  in  anterior  Asia,  was  doubtless  of  the  most 
cruel  character;  but  we  have  no  good  account  of  slavery  in 

1  nistori8(*he  Nachriohteii  z.  Kentnim  des  Menschen,  Rd.  i.  k.  16  (181S). 

'Die  Verhaltniww  der  Sklaven  l>ci  den  alten  llebraorn,  KopenhagMi,  UBR 
See  aliio  the  art.  in  llerzog'n  R.-E.,  Hd.  xiv..  and  Stade,  G<>ach.  d.  VoIIms  tanH. 
/  77i..  Bd.  vii.  .377-381. 
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ttieM  countries.  The  liistorieH  of  Hawlinson,  Duncker, 
Kanket  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Ma8)>erc>,  tell  us  almost  nothing 
about  Chaldean,  Assyrian^  and  Medo-Persian  Klavery.  Much 
more  is  known  as  to  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  tlie  labour- 
ing classes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  although  of  even  thin  section 
of  the  history  there  is  much  need  for  an  account  in  which  i\w 
Mmrces  of  information,  unsealed  by  modem  science,  will  U* 
fully  utilised.  While  in  Egy])t  there  were  not  castes,  in  tin* 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  classes  were  very  rigidly  defined. 
There  were  troops  of  slaves,  and  as  i)opulation  was  super- 
abundant,  labour  was  so  cheap  as  to  be  employed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  uselessly.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Wilkinson,* 
Kawlinson,^  and  Buckle.' 

It  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  slaves 
tiefore  the  conquest  of  India.  Those  whom  they  conquered 
became  the  Sudras,  and  a  caste  system  grew  up,  and  came  to 
be  represented  as  of  divine  appointment.  The  two  lower 
t-astes  of  the  Code  of  Manu  have  now  given  place  to  a  great 
many.  There  was  not  a  slave  caste,  but  individuals  of  any 
laste  might  become  slaves  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Even  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  were  ascetics  wh<i 
rejected  the  distinction  of  castes.  Buddhism  proclaimed  tlu* 
religious  equality  of  Brahmans  and  Sudras,  hut  not  the  eman- 
ripation  of  the  Sudras.  Its  attitude  towards  the  tyranny  of 
Hindu  caste  was  similar  to  that  of  Christianitv  towards  Roman 
!«lavery  and  medieval  serfdom.^ 

The  various  phases  of  slavery  in  (ireece  and  Home  have 
been  admirably  descrilied  in  M.  Wallon^s  'Ilistoin^  de  TEs- 
iL* lavage  dans  T Antiquity  *  (3  vols.).  The  gmwth  and  influ- 
ences of  slavery  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  hiHt4>r}' 
of  both  Greece  and  Rome;  and  in  lx)th  its  injustice  and 
I  ruelty  came  in  course  of  time  to  ))e  recognised  by  the  liest 
minds.*  Aristotle  declared  it  natural  an<I  legitimate;  but 
/enow  Antisthenes,  the  i>oets  Menander  and  Philemon,  Sen- 
r^ta,  Epictetus,  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  others,  pronoun<-ed 
.tl^inst  it.     The  Stoics  were  its  most  vigonms  tissailant^. 

1  AadMii  Bffjrptfsiift.  *  AncicDt  KKypt.  •  Hint,  of  (Tiv.,  vol.  i.  rh.  il. 

«  Dwboii.  Dawripu  of  Uw  Peopto  of  India,  ch.  vi.  (Madmii,  mri) ;  ElphiruHont* . 
flM.  9i  tails,  L»4I,  109-100;  Backle,  L  rh.  it.;  OMenber«r.  Buddha,  162- 15M. 

•  D«aii»  nil.  4.  TMoffias  al  dm  ld4m  Moralca  dann  1*  Antiquity,  t.  ii.  pp.  fi2-fK. 
a^^. ;  Oakta,  DIa  Sfsfaalahre  d«a  AriatoCaIca,  II.  Hfta..  2^-36. 
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Seneca,  in  particular,  condemned  it  with  a  directness,  clear- 
ness, and  fulness  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  Christian  teachers  proclaimed  merely 
spiritual  liberty  and  equality,  the  oneness  in  Christ  of  the 
bond  and  the  free;  they  did  not,  like  the  Stoics,  maintain 
slavery  to  be  wrong,  or  emancipation  a  duty.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Christianity  was  not  by  the  new  views  which  it 
gave  of  God  and  man,  and  by  the  new  affections  and  virtaeH 
which  it  generated,  a  ver}'  powerful  agency,  or  even  the  most 
powerful  of  all  agencies,  in  abolishing  slavery  and  effecting 
emancipation.  To  me  it  seems  that  in  this  connection  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  has  been  overestimated  by  Havet  in  his 
'^Origines  du  Christianisme' ;  and  that  of  Christianity  li>' 
Troplong  in  ^De  Tlnfluence  du  Christianisme,'  by  Allani 
in  ^Les  Esclaves  Chretiens  depuis  les  premiers  temps  dc* 
I'Eglise  jusqu'^  la  fin  de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident  * 
(1876),  and  by  juridical  writers  and  Christian  apologists 
generally. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  conviction  that  freedom  was  man's 
natural  state  found  frequent  expression,  yet  the  legitimacy 
of  slavery  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  was  generally 
admitted  by  the  clergy  and  theologians,  although  they  opposefi 
in  some  measure  its  abuses.  The  slaves  connected  with  tht* 
monasteries  were  pix)bal)ly  among  the  best  treated,  but  they 
were  also  among  the  last  to  be  emancipated.  In  the  gradual 
doing  away  with  slavery,  or  tninsfonning  it  into  serfdom,  thf 
growtli  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  co-operated  with  the  work- 
ing of  economic  causes :  the  power  of  the  former  was  g^ieat. 
but  has  more  frequently  been  exaggerated  than  fairly  stated: 
while  that  of  the  latter,  which  was  not  less,  h.as  been  commonlv 
overlooked  or  inade(juately  appreciated.  By  the  fourteenth 
itentury  alwohite  slavery  had  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Medieval  slavery  has  found  a  learned  historian  in  Muratori.* 
Slavery  of  the  most  iTUel  and  immoral  kind  was  revived  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  America  and  tin* 
Kuropean  colonies;  was  defended  as  a  Christian  institatioii 
and  a  means  of  propagating  the  Christian  faith;  and  has  only 
recently   l)een  extiqiated.     This  later  slaverj-  does  not  fidl 


1  Antich.  Ital.,  ziv.-xv.    See  also  Yanoski,  De  rabolitioii  de  1* 
AU  mojeo  a^e»  et  de  sa  tranHformatioii  en  servitude  de  la  gl^be.    1860. 
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within  the  period  with  which  we  are  here  concemed,  but  I 
may  refer  to  the  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  it  given  by 
C^h.  Comte  in  his  ^Trait^  de  Legislation/  t.  iv.  pp.  106-536. 

The  mercilees  oppression  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
impOAition  of  most  arbitrary  restrictions  on  industry,  and  the 
most  unequal  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
continued  in  Europe  long  after  the  cessation  of  slaver}- 
strictly  so  called.  Even  serfdom  was  not  completely  swept 
away  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  Scot- 
land not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-.  At  the 
latter  date  more  than  half  of  the  German  people  was  in  a  state 
of  serfdom.  The  exactions  and  burdens  laid  uiK)n  labour  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  producing  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  middle  age,  and  early  centuries  of  the  modem 
{leriod,  however,  literature  and  history  show  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  were  far  more  conscious  of  their  rights  to  liberty, 
had  much  more  organisation  with  a  view  to  obtain  them,  and 
resisted  the  violence  of  the  powerful  and  the  vices  of  state- 
«*nift  much  more  steadily  and  wisely  than  is  generally  known 
or  supfKised.  On  this  se<!tion  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  liberty,  such  sources  of  information  as  the  following 
may  be  referred  to:  Sugenheim*s  Wufliehung  der  LeiUMgen- 
fM-liaft.*  Zimmerman*s  'Der  Bauernkrieg/  Rogers's  'Six 
<Vnturies  of  Work  and  Wages,'  Bonnemere's  'IIistoirt»  dfs 
Pa^'sans,*  Ac,  Dareste's  'Hist,  des  (Mjissus  Agriroles, * 
iVrreiis's  M^a  DdmcK^ratie  en  France  an  Moyeii  Age,'  &r. 

A  second  form  of  slaverA'  is  the  domestic, —  the  sliiverv  of 
women  and  children  to  the  male  head  of  a  family.  It  also 
lias  Ijeen  world-wide,  long-enduring,  and  many-fonne<l.  It 
lias  ap|)eare<l  in  savage,  in  rivilis(*d,  and  pnu^tically,  although 
not  ainfessedl}',  even  in  Christian  lauuls.  It  hua  l)i*en  said 
tliat  woman  was  first  treated  iis  a  donu*stic  animal,  next  an 
A  slave*  afterwanls  as  a  s(*rvant,  and  then  as  a  minor.  The 
;^neralisation  is  Uxy  alisiiluto  t4>  In*  exact,  yvX  there  is  a  gn*at 
.imount  of  truth  in  it.  Domestic  slavery  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed much  the  same  course  of  tleveloimuMit  as  ]»ersonal 
slavery,  and  they  have  acted  an<l  reacted  |)owerfully  on  ciuh 
otlier.  The  well-known  n'searches  of  Bach(»fiMi,  Tvlor,  LuIh 
bock,  M*Lennan,  Morgan,  and  others,  have  thrr>wii  light  on 
the  state  and  treatment  of  women  among  primitive  and  savage 
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peoples.  The  light  has  been  collected  and  focussed  in  anch 
works  as  ^La  Sociologie/  by  Letourneau,  and  ^Die  Men*- 
chliche  Familie, '  by  Von  Hellwald.  The  treatise  of  L.  A. 
Martin  —  ^Histoire  de  la  Femme  '  — gives,  perhaps,  the  best 
account  of  the  condition  and  subjection  of  women  among  the 
ancient  Chinese,  Hindus,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  &c. 
That  of  Legouv^  —  'Hist.  Mor.  des  Femmes'  —  may  be 
consulted  along  with  it.  The  history  of  woman  in  Greece 
has  great  interest,  yet  much  less  than  her  history  in  Rome, 
where  it  began  with  a  state  of  entire  subjection,  and  ended 
with  one  of  gp^ater  freedom  than  has  existed  even  in  Chris- 
tendom until  lately,  —  the  disappearance  of  tutory  and  iiMriiict, 
the  guaranteeing  of  dowry,  and  the  full  concession  of  ri^tB 
over  personal  property.  For  a  view  of  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  family  in  relation  to  liberty,  may  be  read  Maine 
on  patria  poUstas  in  his  'Ancient  Law,'  pp.  188-146,  and 
Muirhead's  'Roman  Law,'  24-36,  48-49,  64-69,  ll&-12t 
345-349,  414-419;  and,  for  the  earlier  period,  the  relevant 
chapters  and  sections  in  Carle's  '  Origini  del  Diritto 
Romano. '  ^ 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian teaching,  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  ideals  of  life,  of 
Teutonic  sentiment,  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  and  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  freedom  and  elevation  of  woman,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  discussed  more  or  less  carefully  by 
many  writers,  and  on  which  a  great  variety  of  views  may  be 
plausibly  entertained.  Medieval  sentiment  and  practice  in 
regard  to  woman  were  so  full  of  contrasts  and  contradictions 
that  the  most  opposite  conceptions  of  her  position  and  treat- 
ment in  the  middle  ages  may  easily  be  formed,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  representations  of  them  given.  The  Beatrice 
of  Dante  and  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Raphael  are  prob- 
ably the  highest  and  purest  ideals  of  woman  ever  conceived 
by  the  human  heart,  and  expressed  by  human  art;  jret  the 
general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  as  to  woman,  as  mani- 
fested, for  example,  even  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy  and 
theologians  of  the  times  of  Dante  and  Raphael,  was 


1  The  poflition  of  women  in  ancient  Qreece  and  Rome  it  the  aobjeef  of 
articles  by  Principal  Donaldton  in  the  'Contemporary  Reriew*  ( 
xxxiv.,  lUL,  Jiv.). 
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and  base.  The  institutionB  of  the  middle  ages  which  coii- 
trilHiled  moBt  to  the  cause  of  female  emancipation  and 
iin|in>vement,  affected  chiefly  women  of  wealth  and  rank, 
mild  did  comparatively  little  for  the  poor  and  humbly  bom. 
The  age  of  chivalry,  as  described  in  this  reference  by  many 
historians,  is  scarcely  less  mythical  than  the  age  of  gold.  It 
can  neither  be  dated  nor  located;  in  every  country  and  cen- 
tury in  which  we  are  told  it  existed,  the  general  state  of 
womankind  can  be  shown  to  have  been  one  of  enslavement 
and  endurance  of  wrong,  and  one  which  knights  and  ti-ouba- 
doun  did  much  more  to  aggravate  than  to  alleviate.^ 

The  laws  of  modem  states  regulating  tlie  relations  between 
man  and  woman  in  marriage  liave,  in  general,  been  extremely 
unjust  to  the  latter.  English  law  on  the  subject,  for  ex- 
ample, down  to  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  proceeded 
avowedly  on  the  amazing  theory  that  man  and  woman  so 
became  one  in  marriage  that  she  lost  herself  in  him,  and  he 
remained  the  sole  person  and  the  sole  proprietor.  Thus  slow 
lias  been  the  movement  towards  that  equality  of  rights  in 
man  and  woman  which  is  implied  in  the  true  liberty  of  both, 
while  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  equality  of  conditions 
inconsistent  with  nature  and  duty  demanded  by  certain  an- 
tinomian  and  socialistic  agitators.' 

There  are  higher  forms  of  liberty  than  those  directly 
assailed  by  physical  and  domestic  slavery ;  tliere  is  spiritual 
liberty  —  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  —  involving  the 
rejection  of  superstition  and  authorities  founded  on  super- 
stition, the  independent  exercise  of  reason  and  conscience, 
untrammelled  research,  and  freedom  of  si>eech,  publication, 
worship  and  proseljrtism,  association  and  action,  so  far  as  the 
like  freedom  and  rights  of  others  are  not  thereby  interfered 
with.  Liberty  of  this  nature,  and  the  rights  which  it 
includes,  are  what  are  most  essential  to  man  as  man,  and  yet 
tliey  are  what  he  has  found  it  most  difficult  to  attain  and 
prMenre. 

s  mrhrWC,  La  8offri^n>,  61-09;  Rnic<>,  Gt»iti  IVI.  rh.  zii. 

*  C.  lAboalaj*  wrou  '  RpcherrhM  nur  la  condition  rlrll(«  et  politique  dcs 

f««iMf«  d#pata  iM  RomAlu  Jtuiqo'A  n<m  Joan.'    1M3.    J.  S.  Miiri  *  SubjM*tion  of 

•  (ISSB)  aad  A.  Betert  •  Die  Frmn  *  (1«0)  mny  be  referrrH  to  m  typiral  cx- 

tlM  OM  of  tke  adTaaced  lilieral  and  the  other  of  the  advanced  loclalia- 

t^  rtov  m  t*  woMMi't  rliKbtfiil  position  in  iioriet  j. 
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Almost  all  the  ancient  civilisations  were  of  the  theocratic 
type.  The  oriental  nations  knew  hardly  any  other  govern- 
ment than  that  of  rulers  who  pretended  to  be  delegated  or 
inspired  by  the  gods,  and  who  as  such  dictated  to  their 
subjects  what  they  should  believe  and  how  they  were  to  act 
That  government  of  this  kind  rendered  important  services  to 
humanity  must  be  admitted,  but  that  it  naturally  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  every  people  which  failed  to  rise  above  it  is  also 
undeniable.  Regarding  it,  Flotard,^  Nicolas,'  and  Lippert,' 
may  be  consulted. 

Greece  owed  her  glory  chiefly  to  her  intellectual  independ- 
ence, the  freedom  with  which  her  citizens  examined  all  the 
problems  of  life  and  exercised  all  their  faculties  of  mind. 
Yet  even  in  Greece  an  Anaxagoras  was  banished  and  a 
Socrates  put  to  death.  The  Romans  acted  in  general  on  the 
principle  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  gods  themselves  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  them;  they  were  led,  however* 
to  violate  it  in  various  instances,  owing  to  their  subordina- 
tion of  religion  to  policy.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Roman  empire  is  a  subject  which  has  been  often  and 
fully  discussed.* 

When  the  Christian  Church  ceased  to  be  persecuted  and 
acquired  the  power  to  persecute,  it  began  to  strive  to  crush 
free  thought  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion  by  physical 
force.  False  views  of  God  and  man,  of  the  efficacy  of  faith 
and  the  nature  and  conditions  of  spiritual  life,  zeal  for  eccle- 
siastical unity,  priestly  pride  and  ambition,  and  other  causes, 
rendered  the  history  of  religious  tyiimny  and  intolerance  a 
lengthened  and  deplorable  one.  The  Reformers  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  —  the  right  of  private 
judgment  —  so  far  iis  they  themselves  required  it  to  justify 
their  resistance  to  Rome,  but  not  in  its  purity  and  univer- 
sality. To  hold  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  employ  the 
sword  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience,  seemed  to  them 
a  doctrine  incomiwitibU?  with  good  government,  and  equiva- 
lent to  an  assertion  that  all  religious  opinions  are  morally 

»  Ktudes  HUT  la  Tlieocratic,  &c.,  1861. 
'^  De  la  TlukH-rutie  in  EtMais  do  Philo8ophie.  &r.,  1863. 
■■*  AllK<Miicino  (fi'Kc'hirhte  dvts  Priest  nit  hiiiiis.  2  B. 
*  I^ivky's  I  list,  of  European  MoraiN,  chap.  iii. 
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indifferent  and  socially  insignificant.  It  was,  in  reality, 
fiwing  to  the  wan  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
the  contentions  between  the  various  sectH  of  Protestants,  that 
men  were  gradually  forced  to  recognise  religious  freedom  to 
U»  a  right,  and  religious  toleration'  to  be  a  duty.  Liberal 
thinkers  and  wise  statesmen  —  men  like  L'Hdpital,  Pasquier, 
Biiilin,  De  Thou,  Henry  IV.  — had  their  eyes  first  opened, 
an<l  so  at  length  had  even  most  zealous  religionists.  To 
Kiiger  Williams  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  made 
religious  liberty  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  political  com- 
munity. ^The  conscience  belongs  to  the  individual,  not  to 
tlie  State.'*  Bossuet  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Socinians  and  Anabaptists, 
all  Protestants  agreed  with  him  in  believing  tliat  the  civil 
magistrate  was  bound  to  punish  the  enemies  of  sound  doc- 
trine. It  is  chiefly  since  his  time  that  men's  thoughts  have 
HO  widened  that  now  eveiy  unbiassed  thinker  holds  that  no 
religious  opinion  may  be  dealt  with  by  secular  force,  and 
ttiat  the  fullest  freedom,  far  from  being  dangerous  to  truth 
itself,  or  to  the  general  interests  of  society,  is  most  favour- 
ahlf  to  them.^ 

Religious  superstition  and  bigotry  have  originated  numer- 
ous attempts  to  crush  intellectual  activity  and  inde|>endence. 
Of  these  attempts  against  the  liberty  which  is  the  very 
breath  of  life  to  philosophy  and  science,  a  general  account, 
written  with  vigour  and  animation,  but  unfortunately  not 
with  impartiality,  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  work  of 
Dr.  Diaper,  misleadingly  entitled  a  ^History  of  the  (*onflict 
lietween  Religion  and  Science. ' 

Political  history  has  been  mainly  the  histor}*  of  the  struggle 
for  political  lilierty, — the  liU»rty  of  all  the  nieniU*rH  of  a 
civil  community  to  take  jmrt  in  its  goveniment,  to  elect  or 
be  elected  its  rulers,  to  have  a  voice  in  n^ganl  to  the  making 
iif  itii  laws  and  the  tranmu'tion  (»f  its  affairs,  while,  at  the 
«c%me  time«  legally  and  lulequately  guanuiteed  and  protected 
a^iiist  all  invasions  on  their  inflivi<lual  rights  ainl  private 
concerns.     All  si>-called  gi^neml  histories  an*,   for  the  most 

>  BlnstorlOi.  (}Mebirht«  der  rrlljciiWien  BrkeiitnlMfrfilieit.  IMh.  Th<*  ftrticlc 
nm  "  RrltckMM  Ubtity  "  In  Scluiir*M  '  EncyrlopfNiia  '  firm  a  gpnl  icvnerml  view  of 
thm  MMory  of  Um  tabject,  Bod  rrtenoct^  to  itoun^rt  of  lnfnnnat\on. 
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part,  political  histories ;  and  of  all  the  kinds  of  special  his- 
tory the  political  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  It  is  need- 
less, therefore,  to  give  particular  references  to  sources  of 
information  on  the  history  of  political  liberty.  In  treating 
of  various  philosophies  of  history,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  views  which  they  give  of  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  such  liberty,  both  in  practice  and  theory.  It 
may  therefore  at  present  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention,  as 
specially  relevant.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May*s  *  Democracy  in 
Europe '  (2  vols.  1877),  and  Lord  Acton's  two  *  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Liberty  in  Antiquity  and  Christendom  •  (1877). 
The  movement  towards  liberty  has  been  wide  as  history 
itself.  Its  arrest  and  repression  have  been  attempted  bj 
force,  fraud,  and  seduction  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  ways,  but 
without  avail.  Man's  nature  has  developed  on  the  whole« 
and  it  has  only  developed  in  so  far  as  his  freedom  has  been 
extended  and  confirmed.  The  growth  alike  of  reason  and 
morality  has  been  a  growth  in  liberty.  Religious  progress 
also  essentially  means  progress  towards  full  spiritual  free- 
dom. Christianity  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  favour  of 
freedom,  although  Christian  Churches  have  often  been  hostile 
and  hurtful  to  it.  Christianity  did  not  explicitly  condemn 
bodily,  domestic,  or  political  slavery,  but  it  proclaimed  and 
conferred  spiritual  liberty.  It  was  of  the  very  substance  of 
its  teaching  that  freeman  and  slave  were  one  in  Christ, — 
that  every  slave  was  Christ's  freeman,  and  every  freeman 
Christ's  slave, — that  all  men  were  so  bound  to  one  master 
that  they  could  be  bound  to  no  other.  Hence  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  spirit  necessarily  implies  the  victory  of  human 
freedom.  The  freedom  which  humanity  now  enjojrs  is  the 
outcome  of  its  entire  struggling  and  straining  through  the 
ages,  with  whatever  of  life  and  strength  it  has  received, 
against  the  manifold  powers  which  have  opposed  it,  and 
tended  to  degrade  and  destroy  it.  The  words  of  Bryant  are 
as  truthful  as  they  are  spirited  and  inspiring:  — 

"  O  Freedom !  thou  art  not  a8  poets  dream, 
A  fair  younf?  fnrl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses  g:ushinK  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  orowneil  his  slave 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.    A  bearded  man. 
Armed  to  the  teeth  art  thou;  one  mailed  hand 
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Qratps  the  broad  ■biekl,  and  one  the  sword ;  thy  brow, 

Qlorkms  in  beanty  though  it  be,  it  scmrred 

With  tokeu  of  old  wan ;  thy  maasive  limbs 

Are  stroiiK  with  •truggling.    Power  at  thee  has  launched 

His  bolu,  and  with  his  U^tnings  smitten  thee ; 

They  could  not  qnench  the  life  thou  hast  from  hearen. 

MereUoM  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep. 

And  his  swart  armourers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 

Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet,  while  he  deems  thee  bound, 

Thy  links  are  shlTered,  and  the  prison  walls 

Fall  oatwaid ;  terribly  thou  springest  forth,  ^ 

As  qprings  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile, 

And  shontest  to  the  nations,  who  return 

Thy  shontlngB,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies.'* 

The  hintory  of  the  idea  of  liberty  is  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  liberty  itself.  The  collective  experience  and  the 
collective  intelligence  of  peoples  have  contributed  much  more 
to  it  than  the  insight  and  speculation  of  a  few  exceptional 
individuals.  The  reflections  of  philosophers  and  others  on 
liberty  have  been  to  a  much  greater  extent  consequences 
than  causes,  presupposing  and  corresponding  to  a  general 
condition  of  experience  and  attainment,  desire  and  opinion. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  theory  and  practice  as  to  liberty 
were  in  all  respects  and  relations  most  imperfect.  The  idea 
f»f  its  nature  was  as  vague  as  the  actual  realisation  of  its 
nature  was  meagre.  So  far  as  the  philosophy  of  histor}% 
therefore,  depends  on  insight  into  the  nature  of  liberty,  a 
condition  of  its  existence  was  still  at  that  date  wanting. 
Nor  was  it  supplied  until  a  considerable  time  after.  The 
lack  of  it  goes  far  to  explain  how,  even  in  the  age  of  I^uis 
XIV.,  the  nearest  approximation  to  historical  philosophy 
was  the  absolutist  and  theological  view  of  universal  history 
expounded  by  Bossuet. 

V 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  an<l  Ibn  Khaldun  are  the  four 
writers  who  have  the  best  claims  to  H[>eeial  notice  in  this 
Introduction.  Yet  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  very 
fktning.  Neither  of  them  had  any  conception  of  a  science  or 
philosophy  of  history.  No  thinker  of  the  (ireco- Roman  chis- 
sical  world  bad;  not  one  regarde<l  history*  as  the  subject  of  a 
science  or  of  a  distinct  de|>artment  of  philosophy;  not  one 
had  a  properly  scientific  or  philosophical  interest  in  histor}*. 
But  Greece  was  the  cmlle  and  early  home  of  ]>o\\t\ca\  v^vw\\v<ii. 
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Within  very  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space,  it  presented 
a  wonderfully  rich  and  varied  field  of  political  experience 
capable  of  being  easily  surveyed,  and  afforded  the  most  abun- 
dant and  stimulating  opportunities  for  political  reflection.  A 
citizen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Thebes,  was  as  inevitably  forced 
into  political  inquiries  and  discussions  as  a  French  deputy 
or  an  English  member  of  Parliament;  and  the  multitude  of 
remarkable  events,  the  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  varietj 
of  forms  of  government  which  he  had  within  his  range  of 
vision,  afforded  a  copious  store  of  materials  for  political 
instruction  and  political  speculation.  In  all  probability,  no 
people  has  ever  been  more  generally  and  intensely  interested 
in  endeavouring  to  estimate,  for  example,  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  kinds  of  government  than 
the  Greek,  in  the  age  of  their  full  intellectual  development. 
As  political  thinkers  Plato  and  Aristotle  had,  consequently, 
many  predecessors.  But  they  surpassed  all  who  preceded 
them ;  and  are  the  most  eminent  political  writers  not  only  of 
Greece  but  of  the  whole  ancient  world, —  so  eminent  as  still 
to  afford  help  and  guidance  in  political  science  and  practice, 
—  as  "still  to  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns.'*  It  was 
only  in  subordination  to  politics  that  they  in  some  measun* 
theorised  on  history.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  political 
inquiries  and  reflections,  they  were  led  to  certain  generalisa- 
tions as  to  the  succession  and  changes  of  forms  of  government, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  States,  as  to 
the  conditions  of  social  order  and  welfare,  which  may  be 
i-egarded  as  contributions  or  approximations  to  historical 
philosophy.  Of  these  I  mjiy  here  be  not  unreasonably  ex- 
pected to  give  some  brief  account. 

I.  Tlie  j)hilosophy  of  Plato  undoubtedly  failed  to  do  justice 
to  historical  reality.  It  even  tended  to  depreciate  and  dis- 
courage historical  study,  injisniuch  as  it  rt»legated  perce|>- 
tions,  particulars,  phenomeiiii,  to  tlie  linilK)  of  mere  opinion. 
It  ta\iji^ht  that  truth  was  to  1x3  found,  not  in  the  changing 
and  in<lividual,  but  in  tbe  unclianj^ing  and  universal;  that 
tlicre  is  no  science  of  ]>licnoniena,  but  that  to  reach  science 
the  mind  nnist  get  above  phenomena,  through  and  beyond 
(horn  as   it  were,  into  a  Te.^iow  ot  \y\w»^  exemplars,  idetts. 
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Were  this  ihe  case,  there  could  be  no  science  of  history ;  and 
that  it  is  the  case  is  the  general  tenor,  the  main  burden,  of 
Plato*s  teaching.  Hence  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  has 
been  on  this  very  account  assailed  by  Schopenhauer  with 
characteristic  vehemence.  Hence  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
R.  Mayr  **im  Grande  eine  geschichtsfeindliche  Doctrin."' 
And  the  charge  is  substantially  true.  But  it  must  not  Ix; 
overlooked  that  the  theory  had  another  aspect.  The  ideas 
were  also,  however  inconsistently,  represented  as  the  sources 
and  reasons  of  phenomena.  The  worlds  of  sense  and  history 
were  sa|^)oaed  to  be  in  some  measure  participant  in  the 
ideas,  and,  in  consequence,  so  far  intelligible.  Plato,  it  must 
be  granted^  unduly  depreciated  phenomena;  but  neither  is 
it  to  be  denied  that  he  was  very  much  alive  and  awake  to  the 
importance  of  observing  theni,  with  a  view  to  deriving  from 
them  suggestions  in  the  dialectic  search  after  truth.  He  had 
not  the  same  reverence  as  Aristotle  for  past  or  present  facts 

—  he  did  not  attach  to  them  nearly  the  same  value  —  but  he 
was  by  no  means  without  eye  for  them  or  interest  in  them. 
There  are  many  indications  that  he  liad  closely  studied  the 
fifditical  history  of  Greece. 

Three  political  writings  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Plato 

—  the  *  Republic,*  the  *LawH,*  and  the  ^Statesman.'  The 
tint  is  undoubtedly,  and  the  second  is  in  all  probability,  his. 
That  be  was  the  author  of  the  thinl  seems  to  me  unlikely. 
The  ^Republic*  is  gramlly  original  in  conception,  and  beau- 
tiful in  execution.  The  matter  of  the  ^Laws*  is  abundant 
and  rich,  but  imperfectly  arranged  and  criulely  pn^sented. 
Tlie  ^Statesman  *  is  of  little  merit  or  value  in  any  n^siK^ct. 

In  the  ^Republic  *  Plato  exhibited  his  ideal  of  the  Suito, 
his  scheme  of  a  perfei^t  iKility.     It  was  most  natural  that  hr 

—  the  great  idealistic  philosopher  —  should  have  an  id(*al- 
acrheme  of  political  an<l  social  organisation.  He  wouhl  haivt* 
lieen  untrue  to  himself  and  his  philosophy  ha<l  he  acrccptcd 
any  {mrtieular  existent  form  of  government  as  the  nonnal 
one,  or  had  he  not  sought  to  ascertain  the  iileal  of  H<uiety, 
the  absolute  truth  in  |M>liti<*s.  He  wim  under  no  teni]»tation 
to  such  inconsistency*  lieing  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
tlie  politioa  and  politicians  of  his  age.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  narrofwneM  and  hamhiioHH  of  the  I^ii*e(\emomai\  S\a\.vn 
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and  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Every  extant  form  of  government  in  Greece  seemed  to  him 
to  be  degenerate  and  corrupt, —  to  be  tyranny,  oligarchy* 
and  mob-rule,  almost  at  their  worst.  All  of  them  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unjust,  and  consequently  incapable  of  satisfying 
human  nature,  to  which  justice  is  essential.  It  was  to  illus- 
trate and  exemplify  what  justice  was,  that  he  sketched  an 
ideal  State,  seeing  that  no  actual  State  is  just,  while  yet 
justice  in  the  individual  is  unintelligible  apart  from  its 
reflection  in  the  justice  of  the  State. 

According  to  Plato,  the  State  originates  in  want  —  the 
insufficiency  of  individuals  to  provide  for  themselves.  Yet 
it  is  not  something  foreign  or  accidental  to  human  nature. 
The  true  end  of  the  State  is  the  true  end  of  human  nature  — 
the  realisation  of  the  good.  The  constitution  of  the  perfect 
State  is  just  the  magnified  likeness  of  the  constitution  of  the 
normal  man.  The  State  is  an  organic  whole  like  the  indi- 
vidual, composed  of  analogous  parts  which  ought  to  aid  one 
another,  converge  to  a  common  centre,  and  co-operate  to  a 
common  end.  It  is  a  unity  which  springs  from,  and  is  exactly 
simihir  to,  the  unity  of  the  soul  itself. 

In  the  State  there  ought  to  be  three  orders  of  men.  The 
first  is  the  order  of  operatives,  which  comprises  the  two 
cliusses  of  artisans  and  lalx)urers.  Its  function  is  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  its  motive  is  self-interest 
or  gain.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  body  of  slaves. 
Plato  did  not  wish  slaves  in  his  commonwealth;  he  held 
that  Greeks  ought  not  to  enslave  Greeks;  and  although  he 
allowed  that  there  should  Ixj  a  few  biulxirian  slaves,  this  was 
permission,  not  injunction.  It  is  only  to  the  operatives  that 
he  concedes  the  iK)ssession  of  private  property.     He  saw  that 

•they  needed  the  stimulus  -of  self-interest  in  order  to  perform 
tlie  labours  expected  of  them,  and  therefore  confined  commu- 
nism to  the  two  higher  orders.  Of  these  the  one  immediately 
al)ove  the  ojH'ratives,  is  that  of  the  guardians  or  warrion. 
Their  function  is  to  repress  internal  revolt  and  to  repel  for- 
eign aggression,  and  their  motive  is  the  love  of  glory.  They 
must  Ikj  not  only  spirited,  swift,  and  strong,  but  thoughtful, 
tcmjwrate,  and  despisers  of  wealth ;  are  to  be  carefully  trained 

in  Ixxlv  and  mind  with  a  vWw  \o  IW  fcwuiation  of  these 
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qualities;  and  are  to  be  guarded  against  the  temptations 
of  their  station  by  holding  property,  women,  and  children  in 
common.  The  third  or  highest  order  in  the  State  is  that 
(if  the  rulers  or  magistrates.  It  is  selected  from  the  second 
order,  and  prepared  for  its  duties  with  special  care.  It  con- 
sists not  of  priests,  as  did  the  ruling  class  in  the  oriental 
theoeraciest  but  of  sages,  with  clear  insight  into  the  wants 
of  human  nature  and  society  and  how  they  were  to  be  sup- 
plied, somewhat  like  those  who  composed  the  Pythagorean 
brotherhood  which  ruled  in  Croton  and  other  cities  of  South 
Italy.  Each  of  the  orders  of  the  State  has  a  characteristic 
quality  or  virtue:  the  operatives  —  temperance;  the  guardians 
—  courage ;  the  magistrates  —  wisdom.  W  ithout  any  of  these 
a  State  cannot  exist;  without  their  prevalence  it  cannot 
flourish.  But  there  must  also  be  a  principle  or  t)ower  which 
belongs  not  primarily  or  peculiarly  to  any  one  order,  but 
must  of  its  very  nature  pervade  the  whole  so  as  to  harmonise 
and  unify  all  its  parts  and  proi)crties,  orders  and  qualities; 
and  this  is  none  other  than  justice,  the  virtue  which  deter- 
mines the  true  relation  of  all  things  and  persons  to  one 
juiother.  Precisely  so  is  it  in  the  soul.  In  each  individual 
mind  there  are  three  distinct  elements  —  i*eason,  will,  and 
appetite  —  corresponding  to  the  thr(*e  constituent  classeH  of 
the  civio  community  —  the  rulers,  guardians,  and  o|>eratives. 
And  as  the  wisdom  of  the  city  dwells  in  its  rulers,  that  of 
tlie  individual  dwells  in  his  reason;  as  the  courage  of  the 
city  is  in  its  guardians,  that  of  the  individual  is  in  his  will; 
as  the  tem{)erance  of  the  city  lies  in  the  self-restraint  and 
submission  of  its  0|)eratives,  that  of  the  individual  lies  in  the 
rontrol  and  subjection  of  his  api>etites;  while  justice  in  the 
individual,  as  in  the  city,  resides  in  all  the  parts  equally, 
«*xisting  only  in  so  far  as  eiich  part  {Msrfonns  its  own  fuiir- 
tion  without  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  other  i»art8. 

Plato  perceived  with  the  utmost  <'leaniess  that  the  cliar- 
a4'ter  of  a  State  must  de[>end  on  the  characters  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  com  [Kwe  it;  that  a  city  can  lx>  no  lict tor  than 
art*  its  citizens;  that  a  {K'rfect  repuhli(;  supi^oses  thorou^lily 
virtuous  men.  No  charge  against  his  scrhcme  can  U*  h*ss 
ajifilicmble  than  the  common  one  that  he  ho|KMl  to  make  men 
good  aod  hmppy  by  lairs  a/iart  twm  monils.     \i\  \\\s  i^\vv^  \\v^ 
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problem  of  government  was  mainly  a  moral,  and  therefore 
mainly  also  an  educational  problem.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  new  social  order  which  he  desired  to  introduce,  required 
a  new  generation  of  persons  formed  by  a  new  system  of 
education  implying  a  radical  change  in  Greek  art,  morality, 
and  religion.  The  plan  of  education  which  he  sketched 
assumed  throughout  the  political  revolution  contemplated  to 
be  inseparable  from  a  theological,  ethical,  and  even  literary 
or  aesthetic  revolution.  It  was  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  and  is  still  instructive  and  suggestive.  It  subor- 
dinated all  that  influences  human  life  and  all  social  activities 
to  the  supreme  art  —  that  of  the  true  statesman. 

Plato's  love  of  unity  led  him  to  sacrifice  individuality,  his 
sense  of  the  evils  arising  from  self-interest  to  recommend 
the  abolition  of  private  property  and  the  family,  his  dislike 
of  the  excesses  of  liberty  to  advocate  an  unnatural  equality. 
He  required  that  at  least  the  upper  classes  of  the  State,  the 
full  citizens,  should  live  wholly  for  it, — should  see  and  hear, 
feel  and  act,  as  it  were,  only  in  common, —  should  have  no 
separate  or  selfish  interests.  Perceiving  that  this  end  could 
not  be  attained  except  through  communism,  as  regards  both 
goods  and  women,  he  laid  down  rules  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  communistic  system,  for  guarding  it  against 
abuses  and  deriving  from  it  all  the  advantages  which  it  can 
yield.  Women  he  would  emancipate  and  equalise  with  men, 
by  giving  them  the  same  education  as  their  male  companions, 
relieving  them  from  domestic  labours,  and  assigning  to  them 
public  duties.  Although  the  Phitonic  communism  is  in  vari- 
ous particulars  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  its  general  moral 
spirit  is  earnest,  elevated,  and  even  severe.  It  contemplated 
not  the  indulgence  but  the  subjection  of  sense  and  passion, 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  but  the  good  of  the  society. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  historical  philosopher  are  the 
eighth  and  ninth  l)ooks  of  the  'Republic'  The  exposition 
there  given  by  Plato  of  the  variety  of  forms  of  government, 
of  their  distinctive  ])rinci])les,  of  the  excesses  and  defects 
peculiar  to  each,  of  the  general  order  of  political  change  in 
each  and  from  one  to  another,  and  of  its  causes,  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  sul)sequent  theorising  on  these  points. 
Aristotle^  Polybius,  Cicero,  the  \xw1\\ot  of  the  'De  regimine 
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principum,*  Macchiavelli,  Bodin,  Vico,  Montesquieu,  and  all 
their  followers,  have  built  upon  it. 

The  picture  which  Plato  had  drawn  of  an  ideal  State 
was  that  of  a  true  aristocracy,  and  this  is  presented  in  the 
*  Republic'  as  the  only  normal  polity.  The  distinct  forms 
of  government  deviating  from  it  are  four:  timocracy  (ex- 
emplified in  Sparta  and  Crete),  oligarchy,  democracy,  and 
tyranny.  They  are  so  many  stages  of  departure  and  degen- 
eration from  the  ideal,  and  are  produced  by  so  many  cor- 
ruptions of  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  Mr. 
Newman's  statement,  however,  regarding  this  portion  of 
Plato's  work  is  so  excellent,  that  I  may,  to  the  advantage  of 
my  readers,  content  myself  by  quoting  it. 

**  The  review  of  actual  constitutionB  given  in  theee  books  is  designed 
to  show  that  all  States  other  than  that  in  which  justice  reigns  are  un- 
h»p|iT,  aod  increasingly  unhappy  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the 
ide»l  roodelf  aod  it  naturally  places  them  before  us  in  a  sombre  light. 
The  Lacedemonian  State  still  retains  a  few  features  of  the  ideal  commu- 
nity ;  the  difltinetion  of  social  functions  (or  justice)  so  far  survives  there 
thAt  the  soldier  is  marked  off  from  the  cultivator  and  trader;  the  old 
renpect  for  magistrates,  the  old  military  habits  of  life,  the  old  interest  in 
yviottVTunf  also  survive.  But  the  third  class  has  been  enslaved,  separate 
households  aod  property  have  been  introduced,  the  class  of  *  wise  men ' 
has  been  oormpted  aod  has  lost  its  hold  of  power.  The  State  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  in  whom  the  spirited  element  rules,  contentious  and  ambi- 
tious men  (^lAoroMa  ml  ^cXoti^mm).  The  regime  is  one  of  perpetual  war, 
aod  love  of  money  has  come  in  with  the  decline  of  communism.  In  the 
oligarchy  the  money-getting  spirit  has  won  complete  mastery.  Rich  men 
nale  over  spendthrifts  whose  purses  they  have  drained :  all  but  the  rulers 
arp  poor.  Functions  are  no  longer  distinguished ;  the  soldier  is  also  a 
mlttvator  or  a  trader.  The  oligarchical  State  is  weak  for  war,  for  it  is 
rrally  two  States,  —  a  Stute  of  the  rich  and  a  Stute  of  the  poor  —  and  it 
does  not  arm  its  poor.  It  is  in  the  oligarchy  that  the  drone,  stingetl  or 
»tingleas,  or  in  other  words,  the  idle  spendthrift,  is  fintt  engendt^nnl. 
Democracy  Is  rather  the  rule  of  the  stinged  drones  than  of  the  many. 
There  are  three  classes  in  a  democracy :  the  drones,  stinged  and  Hting- 
Imw;  rich  mooey-making orderiy  men;  and  a  large  Inxlyof  i>oor  lalK>uring 
men.  who  seldom  assemble  together,  but  are  all-powerful  when  they  <lo. 
The  drones  of  a  democracv  are  far  more  formidable  than  those  of  an 

ft 

oltgarrhy,  being  now  admitted  to  office,  and  they  plunder  the  rich  for  the 
tienefit  of  the  poor.  This  it*  one  feature  of  a  democracy ;  another  is  its 
ezceas  of  liberty.  A  democracy  is  organised  anarchy.  We  do  not  leani 
why  tba  sapremaey  of  the  third  class  (tlie  ;(^/iArMrru(oc)  should  U* 
ipaoied  by  thb  exoessive  impatience  of  control.     Xuarc\\N  \evV  V\ 
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a  natural  reaction  to  tyranny.  The  people  loves  to  have  a  chamiMoii ; 
democracy  commonly  means  the  supremacy  of  an  individual;  and  the 
champion  easily  passes  into  a  tyrant.  Many  of  the  touches  in  AristoCle*f 
well-known  picture  of  tyranny  will  be  found  to  have  been  drawn  from 
Plato's  sketch  of  the  tyrant,  if  the  two  are  compared.  Plato  speaks 
throughout  of  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  tyranny,  as  if  there  were  only 
one  form  of  each,  and  that  the  most  extreme  form.  He  is  naturaUy  led 
by  the  aim  he  has  in  view  to  make  the  worst  of  each  of  these  constito- 
tions.  We  must  not  look  for  scientific  exactness  in  these  vigorous 
sketches,  which  have  a  perennial  truth  and  value ;  Plato's  aim  is  rather 
to  show  the  misery  of  misrule  than  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  path  of 
constitutional  change,  or  to  reproduce  every  nuance  of  the  varioos  consti- 
tutions. Wlien  Aristotle,  at  the  close  of  his  book  on  political  change, 
brings  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  constitutional  change  is 
Greek  States  to  bear  on  Plato's  brilliant  series  of  dissolving  views,  we 
feel  that  his  matter-of-fact  criticisms,  however  cogent  they  may  be.  are 
rather  thrown  away." 

In  one  passage  of  the  ^Republic'  (iv.  12)  Plato  makes  a 
very  remarkable  extension  of  the  psychological  analogy  and 
historical  generalisation  on  which  his  political  ideal  is  so 
largely  based.  He  indicates  that  what  he  has  said  of  the 
orders  of  classes  of  men  in  a  city  also  applies  to  the  nations 
of  the  world ;  that  if  the  various  races  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  each  other,  intelligence  will  l)e  found  to  prevail  among 
the  Greeks,  courage  among  the  Thracians  and  the  Scythians 
(the  Northern  peoples),  and  the  love  of  gain  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  (the  Southern  peoples).  This 
was  an  approximation  to  regarding  the  world  of  nations  as 
one  naturally  fitted  to  be  a  vast  organic  whole,  a  city  of 
humanity.  It  was,  however,  only  a  transitory  and  exeein 
tional  glimpse  of  a  far-off  truth,  and  piissed  away  unimprove<l. 
In  the  delineation  of  the  ideal  State  Plato  had  merely  in  view 
a  Greek  city,  or  at  most  the  aggregation  of  (Jreek  cities,  but 
not  a  confederation  of  them,  still  less  a  Greek  nation,  and 
liast  of  all  a  riglitly  inter-related  system  of  nations,  a  har- 
monious realm  of  humanity. 

The  ideal  exhibited  in  the  'Republic'  had  obvious  and 
great  defects.  The  c(msideration  given  to  the  order  of 
lal)oureiN,  for  instance,  was  manifestly  insufficient.  Those 
wlio  c(mijM>se(l  this  order  were  assumed  to  Ixj  so  possessed  by 
self-interest  as  to  l)e  fit  only  for  industry  or  trade;  and  when 
it  liiid  l)een  laid  down  that  they  uu^ht  not  to  l)e  allowed  to 
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take  part  in  public  functions,  but  should  be  kept  in  obedi- 
ence to  Ibeir  betters,  all  that  was  essential  to  be  said  regard- 
ing them  was  supposed  to  have  been  said.  This  method  of 
dealing  wiUi  a  most  important  portion  of  the  complex  problem 
which  Tlato  had  before  him,  deprived  his  solution  of  it  to 
all  title  to  completeness.  Then,  as  regards  the  citizens  in 
the  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  term,  his  proposals  to  abolish 
private  prc^rty  and  the  family  are  liable  to  objections  which 
far  outweigh  any  reasons  that  can  be  urged  in  their  support. 
Further,  the  distinction  of  the  orders  in  the  State  was  drawn 
much  too  sharply  and  deeply.  These  orders,  as  described 
by  Plato«  are  not  indeed  castes ;  they  are  not  based  on  heredi- 
tary differences ;  the  lowest  is  not  composed  of  slaves,  and  the 
highest  is  drawn  from  that  below  it;  but  the  individual  is  so 
merged  in  his  order  as  to  be  stripped  of  much  of  his  man- 
hood. The  truth  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  treated  merely  as 
a  trader,  a  soldier,  or  a  ruler,  but  also  as  a  man,  with  all  the 
powers  and  rights  of  a  man,  is  ignored  and  virtually  denied. 
Perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  all  is  the  one  which  it  was  most 
difficult  for  a  Greek  thinker  in  the  age  of  Plato  to  escai>e  — 
a  great  and  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  State. 
But  on  this,  as  on  the  other  defects  of  the  Platonic  ideal,  I 
have  no  need  to  dwell. 

Plato  was  fully  aware  that  his  ideal  of  a  best  State  was 
very  unlikely  to  be  realised  so  long  as  Greek  thought  and 
morality  continued  to  be  what  they  were.  There  was  no 
inconsistency,  therefore,  in  his  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  a 
second-best  State.     This  he  did  in  the  ^Laws.^ 

Here  be  acknowledges  it  useless  to  demand  in  existing 
circumstances  community  either  of  women  or  pi-oi^erty,  and 
insists  merely  on  tlie  State  regulation  of  marriage  and  the 
e<{uality  of  wealth.  He  also  lays  far  more  stress  on  religion 
and  (mt  less  on  philosophy  than  in  the  ^Republic."  But  all 
that  we  require  to  note  in  the  ^Laws  *  is  the  view  given  of 
the  development  of  so(!iety  and  government.  The  earth  is 
supposed  to  be  of  immense  age,  and  its  rational  inhabitants, 
with  their  arts  and  sciences,  to  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  physical  catastrophes.  Human  history  is  represented  as 
having  since  the  last  deluge  passed  through  these  stages, — 
O)  ^ingl^  funilies  of  shepherds  and  hunters,  w\t\\  \>\\t«  ^w^ 
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simple  manners,  and  without  written  laws;  (2)  primitive 
societies  under  patriarchal  rule ;  (3)  early  city  life,  based  on 
agriculture,  in  which  a  common  legislation  harmonises  oppo- 
site customs,  and  royalty  or  aristocracy  takes  the  place  of  the 
patriarchate ;  (4)  the  rise  of  maritime  cities,  with  commerce, 
war,  and  sedition  as  consequence ;  and  (5)  the  establishment 
of  States,  like  the  Lacedemonian  and  Cretan,  with  consti- 
tutions of  a  mixed  and  tempered  nature.  In  the  *  Laws' 
democracy  and  monarchy  are  represented  as  the  two  primary 
or  "  mother  "  forms  of  government,  and  the  best  form  as  one 
in  which  the  distinctive  principles  of  both,  authority  and 
liberty,  are  so  combined  that  what  is  true  is  preserved,  and 
the  special  dangers  and  excesses  of  both  prevented.  In  it 
all  parts  of  the  State  are  regulated  by  reason,  and  there  is 
no  injustice  or  oppression.  It  is  a  unity  in  which  all  true 
principles  are  conciliated  and  co-ordinated.  Compared  with 
it  royalty,  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  tyranny  are  not  **  con- 
stitutions "  but  "  factitious  coteries  "  (aTao-icwrerai). 

The  ^  Statesman,'*  although  probably  not  Plato's  composi- 
tion, is  Platonic  in  its  general  tenor.  Its  aim  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  true  ruler.  The  result  arrived  at  is  to  the 
following  effect.  The  true  ruler  is  the  same  man  whether 
called  master,  economist,  politician,  or  king,  —  the  man  who 
governs  with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  according  to 
his  own  knowledge  and  insight,  —  the  wise  man  whose  policy 
rests  not  on  sophistry  but  on  genuine  philosophy.  Regal  gov- 
ernment is  a  science  —  a  judicial  and  presiding  science  — 
which  no  mob  of  persons  can  acquire  or  apply.  The  philos- 
opher-king will  reform  his  subjects  by  a  most  careful  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  education,  and  deal  with  the  diseases  of 
society  as  the  physician  does  with  those  of  the  body,  not 
sparing  the  patient  pain  when  it  is  needed.  Only  such  a  king 
can  restore  society  to  the  healthy  and  happy  condition  in  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  myth,  mankind  lived,  when  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  gods,  in  the  cycle  of  Chronos.  The 
myth  of  world  cycles  set  forth  in  the  '  Statesman '  may  be  of 
theological  and  philosophical  interest ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  as 
an  historical  hypothesis.  It  only  requires  to  l)e  added  that  in 
the  '  Statesman '  governments  are  divided  into  monarchy,  of 
which  the  perversion  is  tyvanwy ;  atvstocracy,  of  which  the  per- 
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veraion  is  oligarchy;  and  democracy,  which  is  good  or  bad. 
To  the  corrupt  form  of  democracy  Polybius  perhaps  first 
applied  the  term  *^  ochlocracy."  The  distribution  of  govern- 
mentii  given  in  the  *  Statesman*  is  a  merely  formal  classifica- 
tion. No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  historical  relationships 
of  the  kinds  of  government  enumerated  to  one  another.^ 

II.  Aristotle  was  as  far  as  Plato  from  perceiving  history  to 
tic  the  subject  of  science  or  philosophy.  Had  he  conceived  of 
tlie  possibility  of  a  philosophy  of  history  he  would  not  have 
maintained  that  **  poetry  "  (epic  poetr}')  "  is  more  philosoph- 
icul  and  earnest  than  history."  His  argument  for  this  conclu- 
14  ion  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  history  treats  only 
I  if  the  particular,  multiple,  and  isolated,  —  that  it  is  devoid  of 
unitv  and  uneoncemed  with  the  universal.  But  this  is  as  es- 
fi^ritially  an  untrue  and  unworthy  view  of  histor}-  as  tliat  im- 
plit»<I  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  In  reality,  philosophy 
t-an  never  exiiaust  the  truth  and  significance,  or  art  fully  dis- 
tliistf  the  earnestness  and  pathos,  of  history.  Epic  poetry  is 
I  •Illy  the  artistic  expression  of  the  same  kind  of  unity,  and  the 
?«ii^^estion  of  the  same  kind  of  universality,  as  are  to  be  found 
ill  liistory  itself.  It  is  philosophical  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
n-vrlation  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  human  life  in  suffering, 
Htiii^rgkN  and  achievement. 

Aristotle  saw,  however,  with  singular  clearness,  the  import- 
ance* of  history  to  political  science  and  practice.  He  reganled 
Iir>Htic8  as  having  two  sources,  ethics  and  history,  the  latter 
KUpplying  it  with  the  matter  of  experience  needed  for  correct 
tlieorUing.  He  sought  as  a  (Kilitioal  tesicher  to  master  and 
utilise  all  past  political  experience.  He  made  a  close  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  history'  of  (rreek  governments.  He  even 
tf*m|rtled  a  **  Collection  of  the  constitutions  of  (fix»ek  cities/' 
i»  hirh  Bummefl  up  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  a  hun- 
dn*«I  and  fifty-eight  woXtreiai,  After  this  work  had  for  many 
c't-n tunes  lieen  supposed  to  have  l)een  irrecoverably  lost,  tlir 

*  \HKMic  thm  host  of  Ctrpek  ik<hoUni  who  have  treiit«*<|  of  tho  pnlitiral.  ^«-tal,  ami 
kiat'vrirttl  tfaeorietof  KUto,  It  may  h«  mifHriiMit  to  nani**  Ilemiann,  Stiihr.  /t'lltr, 
IlilrUabrmiid,  Onrkra,  Jaii«t,  Kotiillvr,  <tr»t«*,  J«iwett,  L.  ramplN*!!.  Newman,  Aci*. 
<»n  tb«  * Stafwmin '  see  the  £ta«leii  Hur  le  I'uliti<|tie  attribue**  a  riatnii.  par  Nf. 
Hail  (r.  K.  dM  S^aiicai  et  Travaux  de  I'Arail.  den  S«\  Mor.  et  Tol..  (Kt.Nov.  1K77 
e«  Jmmw^i^,  1MB). 
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portion  of  it  which  related  to  Athens  came  to  light,  although 
not  unmutilated,  in  1890,  and  is  now  before  the  public  as  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Kenyon.  It  consists  of  two  sections.  The  first  of 
these  (ch.  1-41)  is  a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
Athens,  and  the  second  (ch.  42-63)  is  an  account  of  the  means 
and  processes  of  government.  The  former  is  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  It  seems  almost  to  entitle  us  to  call  Aristotle  the 
father  of  constitutional  history.  It  traces  the  constitution  of 
Athens  from  its  first  beginning  through  ten  stages  of  develop- 
ment into  its  eleventh  and  last  phase  of  existence,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirtj  and 
their  successors.  The  vision,  the  spirit,  and  the  method  of  a 
truly  scientific  historian  are  conspicuous  in  the  brief  but  pro- 
found and  dispassionate  account  which  Aristotle  has  therein 
given  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  most  interesting  democracy 
which  has  ever  run  its  course  on  earth. 

For  a  knowledge  of  his  historical  generalisations  and  deduc- 
tions, however,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  his  ^  Politics.* 
It  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness  of  his  investigations.  From  the  solidity  and 
massiveness  of  the  political  system  which  it  delineates  we 
can  discern  with  what  care  and  labour  and  mastery  of  method 
the  foundations  had  been  laid  and  the  materials  extracted  and 
tested.  It  was  not  merely  the  constitutions  of  Greek  cities 
which  had  been  studied ;  inquiries  had  been  instituted  even 
into  the  customs  of  barbarous  tribes.  The  whole  social  life 
of  mankind,  so  far  as  credible  knowledge  of  it  was  accessible 
to  him,  seems  to  have  been  closely  scanned  by  the  immortal 
Stagyrite.  It  is  not  too  much,  in  fact,  to  claim  for  him  the 
honour  of  having  studied  politics  according  to  the  historical 
method,  and  anticipated  "comjmrative  politics." 

The  historical  method  may  be  abused.  Probably  most  of 
those  who  profess  to  follow  it  suppose  that  it  will  take  them 
farther  than  it  can.  It  is  necessarily  inadequate  to  the  proof 
of  natural  law  or  scientific  truth.  It  can  only  reach  histori- 
cal truth — only  show  that  such  and  such  events  have  taken 
place  in  such  and  such  an  order ;  it  can  never  establish  the 
naturalness  or  justice  of  the  order.  Aristotle  sometimes  over- 
looked this.  Ilistor}'  showed  him  that  slavery  had  been  uni- 
versal in  the  ancient  world,  as  much  so  as  the  family  or  the 
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State,  and  he  inferred  that  slavery  was  a  law  of  nature, — 
that  it  was  natural  in  the  sense  of  normal  and  right.  Every 
inference  of  the  kind  must  be  erroneous.  No  amount  of 
historj  is  saflScient  to  prove  any  institution  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  normal,  right.  All  that  history  can  show  regarding 
any  institation  is  how  long  and  how  widely  it  has  existed. 

Aristotle,  however,  being  no  mere  empiricist,  did  not  trust 
to  the  historical  method  alone  in  politics,  but  combined  it  with 
the  teleological.  He  traced  the  course  of  things  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  of  things;  but  he  was  guided  in  liis 
manner  of  doing  so  by  a  general  conception  of  their  ends, 
holding  that  the  nature  of  things  is  the  realisation  of  their 
ends.  To  trace  the  development  of  things  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  means  to  their  knowledge,  yet  as  only  possible  in 
the  light  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  natures  and  ends. 
Hence  he,  too,  like  Plato,  elaborately  endeavoured  to  deline- 
ate the  ideal  of  a  best  State.  Three  books  of  the  ^  Politics  * 
( iii«,  vii.,  viii.)  are  devoted  to  the  task.  But  the  ideal  deline- 
ated is  not  claimed  to  be  that  of  the  absolutely  best.  There 
IS  no  government  which  is  the  best  for  all  races  in  all  circum- 
»tances.  Every  actually  best  government  must  conform  to 
aMTtual  conditions  and  relations;  and  the  actually  best,  the 
best  practicable  in  definite  circumstances,  is  tliat  which  the 
practical  politician  must  always  aim  at  realising.  The  ideally 
Ijest  State  is,  therefore,  only  a  generally  best,  and  can  only  be 
described  in  a  general  manner.  It  is  the  State  so  organised 
:m  to  enable  the  citizens  to  live  in  the  best  and  happiest  way. 
Tt»  this  end  it  must  be  a  city  of  limited  sizxs  salubriously  situ- 
;4t«d,  near  enough  the  sea  to  have  a  harboun  but  not  so  near 
.fts  to  attract  numerous  strangers.  It  must  have  slaves  to  till 
Its  soil  and  man  its  navy.  All  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce should  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  its  government. 
Kach  citizen  ought  to  be  a  landowner,  but  not  very  rich,  and 
rntitled  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  when  of  ri|)e  age.  The 
youths  are  to  be  subjected  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenty- 
finit  year  to  a  couree  of  instruction  iitted  to  make  them 
efficient  soldien,  capable  citizens,  and  virtuous,  cultured, 
tlioughtful  men.  Religious  worship  is  to  be  endowed  an<l 
nrgulated  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 

Aristotle  made  no  attempt  to  dniw  any  general  \>\a\\^  ox  Vv^ 
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form  any  general  picture  of  human  history.  He  did  not 
enunciate  any  general  law  of  historical  development.  Bat 
he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  political  history  of  Greece, 
and  that  he  saw  to  be  a  natural  process,  every  stage  and  change 
of  which  could  be  explained  by  their  social  antecedents.  Man 
is  represented  as  by  nature  a  social  being,  a  political  animal. 
Society  is  not  a  mere  outgrowth  of  egoism,  or  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  individuals.  Individuals  can  no  more  exist  without 
society  than  society  without  individuals.  The  first  form  of 
society  is  the  family ;  out  of  it  arises  the  village  community ; 
then  from  that  grows  up  the  State.  Hence  the  earliest  form 
of  political  government  is  the  patriarchal  or  regal ;  the  sort 
of  rule  which  is  characteristic  of  the  family  is  continued  into 
the  village,  and  thence  passes  into  the  State. 

The  State  itself  has  various  forms,  which  are  all  unstable, 
and  consequently  society  is  subject  to  many  revolutions. 
Aristotle's  chief  contribution  to  historical  science  is  to  have 
so  successfully  worked  out  the  theory  of  these  revolutionn. 
Plato  had  indeed  already  presented  it  ingeniously  and 
grandly ;  but  Aristotle,  with  larger  knowledge  and  a  more 
critical  judgment,  tested  Plato's  conclusions  by  comparison 
with  the  relevant  facts,  reaffirmed  or  rejected  them,  addetl 
others  of  his  own,  and  in  all  respects  strengthened  and 
improved  the  doctrine.  His  classification  of  governments 
rests  on  the  two  principles  —  that  government  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  and  that  it  may  be 
exercised  either  for  the  common  good  or  for  the  advantage  of 
the  rulers.  Hence  each  form  of  government  may  be  good  or 
l>ad,  and  good  or  bad  government  may  have  three  forms. 
Thus  the  States  or  fonns  of  government  are  these  six  — 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  polity  (the  constitutional  repul»- 
lic),  and  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy.  Each  lias  \U 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages,  facilities  and  difficul- 
ties, &c.,  which  are  described.  Monarchy  might  be  the 
best  could  the  perfect  king  be  secured,  but  that  is  very 
improbable.  Aristocracy,  if  pure,  will  also  1x5  excellent,  but 
it  is  seldom  found  uncorrupted.  The  polity  is  the  best  gen- 
erally attainable  government.  Tyranny  is  the  worst  form  erf 
government.     Democracy  is  never  go<xl,  but  it  may  be  the 
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least  imdt  and  will  become  a  necessity  whenever  wealth 
abounds  and  the  trading  classes  acquire  influence.  A  gov- 
ernment which  would  endure  must  avoid  one-sidedness,  the 
exceflsive  assertion  of  its  own  particular  principle  or  charac- 
ter ;  a  democracy  must  not  be  too  equalitarian,  an  oligarchy 
too  exclosive,  or  a  tyranny  too  despotic.  Political  stability 
ivquires  moderation ;  the  more  wisely  mixed  a  (mlitical  con- 
stitution is,  the  more  durable  it  will  be.  Aristotle  exhibits 
the  general  and  special,  internal  and  external,  causes  of  politi- 
cal revolutions ;  dwells  on  the  kinds  of  revolution  peculiar  to 
each  form  of  government ;  and  indicates  the  various  means 
by  which  political  stability  may  l)est  be  secured.  lie  has 
neglecteil  to  trace  the  influence  both  of  war  and  religion  in 
effeoting  political  change.  It  may  l)e  noted  that  by  his  theor}* 
of  the  three  powers  or  functions  of  government  —  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  —  he  anticipated  Montesquieu, 
and  by  his  reflections  on  tyranny  the  system  of  Macchiavelli. 

Aristotle*s  vindication  of  the  principle  of  self-love  or  ele- 
ment of  individuality,  of  the  family,  and  of  property,  against 
the  attacks  of  Plato,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  service 
rendered  to  historical  as  well  as  to  ix)litical  truth. 

Like  Plato,  he  had  no  conception  of  a  nation  in  the  higher 
nense,  and  consequently  no  anticifiation  of  the  part  which 
nationality  was  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  worhl.  Like 
Plato,  he  supposed  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilisation  to 
liave  been  many  times  invented  and  lost.  lie  modified  the 
generalisation  of  Plato  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  races 
of  mankind^  ascribing  to  the  northern  i)eoples  courage,  to  the 
eastern  peoples  intelligence,  and  to  the  (ireeks  the  combina- 
tion of  courage  and  intellect. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  history  of  philosophy  should 
also  be  here  called  to  mind.  The  history  of  pliilosophy  and 
the  philosophy  of  history  are  so  intimately  connected,  tliat  a 
direct  service  to  the  former  must  l)e  at  least  an  in<Iirect  ser- 
^'ice  to  the  latter.  But  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  survey  the 
history  of  philosophy  with  a  philosophical  eye.  Ry  tlu^  way 
in  which  he  traced  in  his  'Metaphysics*  the  development  of 
Greek  speculation  through  the  systems  of  his  predecessoi-s. 
hr  established  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  tht* 
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philosophical  method  of  studying  and  presenting  the  history 
of  philosophy.^ 

III.  Christianity  assumed  and  involved  a  theory  of  histor}'. 
In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  various  of  the  Christian  fathers 
the  theory  attained  to  partial  expression ;  in  the  ^  De  CivitaU 
Dei '  of  St.  Augustine  it  found  its  first  general  statement. 

Augustine  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
personalities  who  have  appeared  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church.  He  was  splendidly  endowed  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  His  rich  and  powerful  mind  contained  qualities 
which  are  seldom  united,  —  fertility  of  imagination  and  keen- 
ness of  judgment,  speculative  subtilty  and  rhetorical  fervour, 
introspectiveness  and  practical  energy,  vehemence  and  tender- 
ness. He  passed  through  the  most  varied  phases  of  experi- 
ence ;  had  been  Aristotelian,  Manichean,  Sceptic,  Platonisu 
and  Neo>Platonist,  before  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  Christ  and  Paul ;  and  when  converted,  gave  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  new  faith  with  passionate  devotion. 
He  was  saint,  philosopher,  orator,  man  of  letters,  man  of 
counsel,  man  of  action.  More,  i)erhap6,  than  any  of  the 
fathers,  of  the  schoolmen,  or  of  the  reformers,  he  has  influ- 
enced the  doctrinal  development  of  Christendom. 

Tlie  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  is  his  most  elaborate  and  probably  hi> 
most  valuable  work,  —  the  one  which  cost  him  most  toil,  and 
gives  the  most  complete  conception  of  his  abilities.  It  wai» 
begun  al)out  413,  and  not  finished  Ixjfore  426.  The  resolution 
to  write  it  was  occasioned  by  the  accusations  brought  again?! 
Cliristianity,  after  Rome  had  been  captured  by  Alaric  and  the 
(loths.  That  event  led  many  to  think  and  say  that  tlie  old 
religion  of  their  fatlu^i-s  under  which  Rome  hiul  flourished  and 
iKJcome  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  letter  than  the  new  one. 
under  which  she  had  de(;lined  and  l)ecome  the  prey  and  acorn 
of  barbarians.  Aiijj^nstine  sought  to  repel  the  reproach.  Hf 
traced  the  causes  of  Rome's  fall  to  the  vices  of  paganism,  and 
Jiscribed  what  remained  to  her  of  good  to  the  saving  virtue  *»f 

1  On  tho  |K>litic;il,  H(»ciul,  :inii  historical  vicwK  of  Aristotle  it  may  be  saflkacftt 

ti>  refer  merely  to  the  works  of  Oiu-keii  (Die  St;iUt8lehn*  ilett  A.)  and  NewsM 

(Polities  of  A.).    My  remark  relative  to  the  Metaphysics,  H.  xiii.  xiY.,  In  noi  OMnBt 

to  imply  that  Aristotle  f^^ve  an  iU'eurate  acH^ount  of  the  early  Greek  philomphW 

It  rr'rrs  simply  t(»  his  nuAv  •  1  \uloTVTv\\\\vi  au  I  e.xhihitin};  them. 
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the  GM[iel ;  and  over  against  the  earthly  ideal  which  she  rei>- 
n*sente<l  he  set  the  divine  ideal  represented  by  the  Church  of 
rhrist.  The  great  work  in  which  he  did  ho  is  not,  as  Ozanaui 
and  othen  have  said^  a  philosophy  of  history,  nor  even  an 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  history ;  it  is  properly  neither  pliil- 
ifeH:>phical  nor  historical,  but  theological  — a  polemic  against 
{jaganism,  and  an  apology  for  Christianity  of  remarkable 
breadth  and  elevation  of  design,  of  remarkable  vigour  and 
«kill  of  execution.  It  contains,  however,  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  a  philosophy  of  histor}'  than  will  1)e  found  in  any 
titlier  (latristic  or  scholastic  treatise ;  and  a  statement  of  tin* 
t'haneteristic  principles  of  the  historical  theory  set  forth  in  it 
may  here  be  reasonably  demanded. 

They  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  concisely  reproduced.  (1.)  Tin* 
human  race  was  created  less  than  six  thousand  years  before  thi* 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  All  documents  which  assign 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Biblical  reconls  (as  inter- 
preted on  this  point  by  the  Eusebian  chronolog}')  are  men- 
tlacious;  and  all  the  theories  whi(*h,  like  that  of  Apuleius, 
represent  men  as  having  always  been,  or  which,  like  that  of 
!4ome  of  the  Stoics,  affirm  the  {leriietual  revolution  of  all  things 
in  rycles  which  bring  men  with  the  rest  of  the  world  round 
again  to  the  same  order  and  form  as  at  first,  are  foolish.  Why 
men  were  not  create<l  sooner  is  an  inconsiderate  question, 
which  might  be  put  with  the  same  relevancy  and  force  no 
matter  when  they  were  create<l  (lib.  xii.  cap.  10-20). 

(2.)  The  human  race  is  a  single  si>ecics;  all  its  membeix 
are  descended  from  one  man,  and  tlu*refore  bound  together. 
n<it  only  by  similarity  of  natiins  but  by  ties  of  kinship.  In 
tliat  one  first  man  the  whole  race  was  <M)niprehende<I,  and  in 
him  God  foresaw  what  portion  of  it  wiis  to  live  a<!cr>nling  in 
the  Sfiirit,  and  obtain  eternal  life,  an<l  what  to  live  aocordin^^ 
to  the  flesh,  and  incur  eternal  rondrmnatiou  (xii.  21  et  27). 

(Ik)  <i(Ml  wIio  lias  everywhere  iniprfssod  on  nature  re^u 
Urity,  lieauty,  and  order  —  who  luis  dmu*  «*vt»rytliing  in  tli«- 
physical  world  according  to  nunilMT,  \v<*iglit,  and  nn^asuix* 
mho  has  left  not  evi*n  tin*  entrails  of  the  sniall(*st  an<l  niean«*>t 
living  creature,  the  fratlier  of  a  binl,  tin*  little  tlowcr  of  a 
plant,  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  without  its  exquiAite  harmony 
•  »f  fartu,  —  cannot  have  left  the  courM»  of  humau  attiaLVT*^  \W 
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growth  and  decay  of  nations,  their  victories  and  defeats,  un- 
regulated by  the  laws  of  His  providence.^  The  yicis8itade» 
of  empire  can  have  their  reason  neither  in  chance  — %.e^  the 
absence  of  a  cause,  or  the  action  of  causes  which  operate  in 
no  intelligible  order  —  nor  in  fate^  if  by  fate  be  meant  what 
happens  of  necessity  independently  of  the  will  of  God;  but 
only  in  that  will  itself,  in  a  divinely  foreordained  plan  em- 
bracing all  things  and  times,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  men 
doing  freely  whatever  they  feel  to  be  done  by  them  siroplv 
because  they  will  it  (v.  1,  8-11). 

(4.)  The  human  race,  naturally  one,  had  its  unity  broken 
by  the  fall  or  sin  of  Adam,  from  whom  have  issued  in  conse- 
(luence  two  kinds  of  men,  two  societies,  two  great  cities;  the 
one  ruled  by  self-will  and  self-love,  the  other  by  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  —  the  one  subject  to  condemnation  and 
destined  to  eternal  misery,  the  other  under  grace  and  certain 
of  eternal  felicity.  Outwardly,  visibly,  bodily,  these  two 
Mocieties  or  cities  of  men  may  be  confounded  ;  but  inwardlr. 
i*eally,  and  spiritually,  they  are  essentially  and  eternally  diii- 
tinct  and  hostile.  No  other  division  of  men  can  compare  in 
importance  with  this ;  and  to  it  all  other  divisions,  \rhetlier 
based  on  distinctions  of  speech,  race,  or  governments  must  Ir 
subordinated  (xiv.  1,  28,  xv.  1). 

(5.)  Man  has  been  endowed  with  a  marvellous  capacity  of 
])rogress,  and  his  genius,  partly  under  the  stimulus  of  Deceit 
sity,  partly  from  its  own  inherent  inventiveness,  has  devised 
and  elaborated  countless  arts ;  has  made  amazing  advances 
in  weaving  and  building,  agriculture  and  navigation,  in  pot- 
tery, painting,  and  sculpture,  in  the  means  of  destruction  and 
the  appliances  of  healing,  in  exciting  and  satisfying  appetite. 
in  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  music  and 
musical  instruments,  in  measuring  and  numbering,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars  and  of  the  rest  of  nature,  and  in 
]>hilosophieal  subtlety  (xxii.  24,  sec.  3). 

(6.)  Like  the  education  of  an  indi\ndual,  that  of  the  xacr. 
;is  represented  by  the  people  of  (lod,  has  advanced  throngb 
rertain  epochs  or  ages,  in  order  that  the  human  mind  mi^t 

1  The  beaatifiil  |>asMiK<*  (v.  11)  partially  translated   In  the  aboT« 
luiuit,  I  think,  have  flugfcented  another  equally  1>eautiful  in  Herder's 
hh  'Ween* 
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gradually  rise  from  temporal  to  eternal,  from  visible  to  in- 
visible things  (x.  14).  Augustine  bas  made  great  use  of  this 
idea,  that  the  development  of  humanity  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  individual,  while  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  com- 
[riirison  or  parallelism  was  not  absolutely  exact.  Indeed  he 
lias  in  several  of  his  works  distinctly  pointed  out  one  im- 
[lortant  respect  in  which  it  fails  —  viz.,  that  while  age  in  the 
individual  is  weakness,  in  humanity  it  is  perfection.  Ho  less 
distinctly  felt,  although  not  quite  unconscious  of  it,  that  differ- 
ent i>eriods  may  coexist  in  the  development  of  the  race,  while 
they  must  necessarily  be  successive  in  that  of  the  individual. 
(7.)  The  epochs  of  history  are  sometimes  regarded  by 
Augustine  as  two,  sometimes  as  three,  and  sometimes  as  six. 
The  twofold  division  is  tiiat  into  history  before,  and  histor}* 
after  Christ ;  the  time  of  prei)aration  for  the  Gospel,  and  the 
time  of  its  diffusion  and  triumph.  The  threefold  division 
is  into  the  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  humanity,  or  the 
reigns  of  nature,  law,  and  grace.  And  the  sixfold  division  is 
essentially  a  further  application  of  the  principle  which  under- 
lies the  threefold  division,  although  also  referred  to  a  fanciful 
analogy  between  the  ei)ochs  of  history  and  the  days  of  crea- 
tiim^  which  has  often  been  reproduced  since  by  writers  who 
liave  allowed  imagination  to  master  reason.  The  epoch  of 
youth  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  law,  and  compre- 
hends the  two  periods  of  infancy  and  boyhood.  In  the  first, 
which  extends  from  Adam  to  Noah,  man  is  absorbed  in  the 
satisfacticm  of  his  physical  wants,  and  soon  forgets  whatever 
happens  to  him ;  in  the  second,  which  extends  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  the  division  of  languages  takes  place,  and  memorj- 
liegins  to  be  exercised  in  recalling  and  retaining  the  i>ast. 
Tbe  manhood  of  the  race,  or  reign  of  law,  extends  from 
Abrmliam  to  Christ.  It  is  marked  by  the  growth  of  reason 
and  of  the  sense  of  sin.  llie  spirit  struggles  with  the  evil 
in  the  world,  and  througli  defeat  Ls  made  conscious  of  its 
weakness  and  depravity.  This  e{>och  may  be  regarded  i\»  eni- 
liracing  three  fieriods :  the  first  reaching  from  Abraham  to 
l>avid ;  the  second  from  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  : 
and  the  third  coming  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  tin* 
i'oufse  of  it  flourished  the  two  great  heathen  empires  of  As- 
syria and  Rome,  of  which  all  other  heathen  kiugdoiaft  taa^*  V^ 
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Tie  wed  as  appendages.  The  old  age  of  humanity,  or  reign  of 
grace,  is  the  whole  Christian  era.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the 
Church  is  enabled  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  conquer 
the  world ;  and  it  will  last  until  the  victory  is  complete,  and 
the  saints  inherit  the  earth  in  eternal  blessedness.  No  fewer 
than  five  books  of  the  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  (xv.-xix.)  are  de- 
voted to  trace  through  these  various  epochs  of  time,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  humanity  in  its  two  great  divisions, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fortunes  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
cities :  but,  although  full  of  theological  interest,  there  will  be 
found  no  signs  in  them  of  the  presence  of  either  the  spirit  or 
the  method  of  historical  science ;  indeed,  they  consist  munly 
of  comments  and  conjectures  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
earthly  city  and  its  history  get  little  attention  and  still  less 
justice.  The  history  of  the  heavenly  city  itself,  although  dis- 
coursed of  in  these  books  at  great  length,  is  not  divided  inti> 
an  orderly  series  of  periods,  or  stages  of  development.  The 
division  which  I  have  just  described  can,  at  the  most,  be  only 
said  to  be  implied  in  the  exposition  given  in  the  ^  De  Civitate 
Dei.'  Its  explicit  statement,  the  definite  limiting  and  char- 
acterising of  the  periods,  I  have  had  to  take  from  a  much 
earlier  work,  the  '  De  Genesi  contra  Manichaeos '  (i.  23). 

(8.)  Another  theorem  of  St.  Augustine  is,  that  althoagli 
out  of  the  city  of  God,  or  apart  from  true  religion,  there  caii 
be  no  true  virtue,  although  all  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  an«i 
the  natural  virtues  of  heathen  peoples  must,  in  consequence. 
be  only  apparent  virtues,  still  sut^h  virtues  may  merit  and  re- 
ceive increase  of  dominion  and  other  temporal  rewards,  as  well 
as  serve  as  examples  and  incentives  to  Christians.  Of  this 
the  grand  proof  in  his  eyes  was  Rome ;  and  he  has  insistdl 
with  singular  eloquence  that  the  ancient  Romans  deserved  for 
their  industry,  niodenition,  freedom  from  luxurj"  and  licen- 
tiousness, skill  in  government,  and  even  desire  of  glory — 
since  that,  although  a  vice  in  itself,  restrained  many  greater 
vices  —  to  l>e  raised  to  the  height  of  power  which  they 
reached ;  and  that  the  heroic  deeds  of  Brutus  and  Torquatie^ 
of  Camillus,  Mucius,  and  Cincinnatus,  the  Decii,  PulviUos« 
and  Regulus,  might  well  humble  even  the  most  devoted  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  (vi.  12-20). 

(9.)  The  city  of  God,  which  has  fmm  the  first  grown  up 
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alongside  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  will  outlast  them  all ; 
and  although  they  have  often  despised  and  oppressed  it,  will 
appear  invested  with  immortal  beauty  and  honour  when  their 
glories  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  Immutable  an<l 
invincible  amidst  all  the  instability,  agitation,  and  strife  of 
human  things,  it  is  continually  drawing  into  itself  its  pre- 
destined number  of  inhabitants  out  of  all  nations,  tribes,  and 
peoples.  When  the  unknown  hour  arrives  which  sees  their 
number  completed,  the  last  of  the  elect  passed  from  the  city  of 
the  world  into  that  of  God,  then  cometh  Christ  to  ju<Ige  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  finally  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  evil ;  and  at  His  word,  above  the  ruins  of  those  cities  of  the 
world  that  have  passed  away  into  the  darkness  of  their  eternal 
doom,  there  rises  in  the  light  of  God*s  love,  on  a  new  and 
purified  earth,  a  new,  peaceful,  and  perfectly  happy  city, 
which  18  imperishable,  and  which  contains  all  the  truly  good 
men  who  have  ever  lived. 

These  are  the  leading  propositions  of  what  we  may  call  in  a 
lax  and  general  way  the  Augustinian  philosophy  of  history, 
which  was  substantially  the  only  one  known  in  medieval 
Earope,  and  which  has  reappeared  in  modem  times  in  many 
forms  and  with  more  or  less  iminirtant  modifications.  Then^ 
are  still  those  who  accept  it  as  the  only  philosophy  of  history- 
possiUe  or  desirable ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  minds 
are  now  probably  in  greater  danger  of  overlooking  than  of 
overestimating  its  worth  in  any  other  than  a  religious  refer- 
<*nre.  Its  defects  arc  numerous  and  o))viouM.  It  Hul)ordinatos 
all  things  to  the  Church  in  a  false  and  misleading  way, 
<l«*pret!iate8  and  degrades  secular  life,  tikes  no  a(*count  at  all 
of  many  an  im|>ortant  people,  an<l  of  the  very  gn*at4»st  of  those 
which  it  condescends  to  notice  gives  most  sui>erfi('ial  and 
l«artial  views.  Its  assertion  of  the  existence,  jKiwer,  and 
wisdom  of  the  F'irst  Provi<lentiiil  Caus4»,  however  admir«il)Ie 
it  may  be  in  itself,  is  unHupi)orted  by  a<Ie<|uate  prcK»f,  that 
lieingonly  attainable  by  tlie  inv(*sti^atinn  of  secondary  causes, 
%»hich  are  neglected.  It  virtually  identities  the  history  of  a 
special  people,  the  JewLsh,  as  n*conled  f»>r  a  siM»cial  puq)ose 
in  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  with  the  history  of  human- 
ity* so  far  as  recoverable  from  any  kiml  of  genuine  monument 
or  memorial  by  any  kind  of  sound  research.     It  \^r\\ot%*^  cvx 
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fails  worthily  to  appreciate,  ai-t,  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
natural  and  ethnic  religion,  law,  politics,  and,  in  a  word,  almost 
every  phase  of  ordinary  human  life  and  culture.  Instead  of 
attempting  truly  and  impartially  to  explain  history,  it  seeks 
to  convert  it  into  an  illustration  and  verification  of  a  theo- 
logical system.  It  so  emphasises  the  distinction  between  elect 
and  non-elect  as  virtually  to  deny  the  unity  of  humanity.  It 
represents  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  as  not  less  enduring  and 
more  populous  than  that  of  God,  so  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
history  is  for  the  majority  of  human  souls  one  of  eternal  sin 
and  suffering. 

Witli  all  its  defects,  however,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
previous  theories  of  history,  or  rather  on  the  previous  want  of 
a  theory.  It  explicitly  affirmed  the  historical  unity  and  prog- 
ress which  to  some  extent  it  implicitly  denied.  It  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  life  and  move^ 
ment  of  humanity.  It  represented  history  as  one  great  whole 
guided  by  principles  and  proceeding  to  solemn  issues  through 
an  orderly  series  of  stages.  It  made  apparent  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  history  bears  closely  on  the  highest  problems  of  specu- 
lation. The  ultimate  and  greatest  triumph  of  historical  philos- 
ophy may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  full  proof 
of  Providence,  the  discovery  by  the  processes  of  scientific 
method  of  the  divine  plan  which  unites  and  harmonises  the 
apparent  chaos  of  human  actions  contained  in  history  into  a 
cosmos.  The  historical  theory  of  Augustine  was  the  first  sq»- 
tained  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  trace  such  a  plan,  and 
although  far  from  scientific  in  its  character,  it  well  deserves. 
in  the  main,  the  admiration  which  it  has  received. 

IV.  The  first  writer  to  treat  history  as  the  proper  object 
of  a  special  science  was  Mohammed  Ibn  Khaldun.  Whether 
on  this  account  he  is  to  he  regarded  or  not  as  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  histor}'  is  a  question  as  to  which  there  may 
well  be  difference  of  opinion ;  but  no  candid  reader  of  bis 
*  Prolegomena '  (^Mocaddemat)  can  fail  to  admit  tliat  bis  claim 
to  the  honour  is  more  valid  than  that  of  any  other  aalhor 
previous  to  Vico. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  life  is  dniwn  cliiefly  from  an  aolo- 
hiognphy  which  stops  short  at  the  year  1894  (a.H.  79T)« 
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twelTe  yean  before  his  death.  It  seeiiiH  obviously  accurate 
and  honest,  and  is  sufficiently  full  and  detailed,  yet  reveaU 
little  of  the  writer's  inner  self,  and  portrays  but  indistinctly 
liis  outer  life  and  its  surroundings.  It  has  no  remarkable 
merits. 

Ibn  Khaldun  was  bom  at  Tunis  in  1882.  He  descended  | 
from  an  ancient  Arab  tribe  of  Hadramaut,  and  from  a  family 
which  for  some  centuries  exercised  great  influence  in  S{)ain. 
( >n  the  fall  of  the  Ommayades  his  ancestors  settled  in  North 
Africa.  He  received  a  careful  education,  showed  great  apti- 
tude for  learning,  and  was  at  an  early  age  licensed  to  teach  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Among  his  acquirements  were  knowl- 
edge of  the  Koran,  of  ancient  Arabic  poetr}%  of  the  religious 
tnulitions,  and  of  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  jurisprudence, 
dogmatic  theology,  and  philosophy.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot 
in  life  to  have  much  learned  leisure,  but  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  literature  remained  always  keen  and 
Htrong.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  l)egan  his  i)olitical  career 
l»y  entering  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  Tunis,  Ibn  Ishae  II. : 
two  years  later  he  passed  into  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  Abu 
KTnan.  The  favour  at  first  shown  him  by  the  latter  sover- 
eign gave  rise  to  jealousy  and  intrigues  which  led  to  his 
(iisgrmee  and  imprisonment.  In  1859,  on  the  death  of  Abu 
KTnan,  he  was  released  by  Abu  Salem  and  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  was  still,  however,  the  object  of  envy  and 
calumny,  and  after  the  death  of  Abu  Salem,  his  intercourse 
with  the  powerful  Vizir  Omar  became  so  unpleasant  that  he 
left  the  Court,  and  soon  after  passed  into  S[)ain,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  Ibn  El-Ahmer,  to  whom 
lie  had  rendered  imiKirtant  services  in  Africa.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  at  Seville  as  the  ambassador  of  Kl-Ahmer  to 
Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  was  graciously 
treated. 

He  returned  to  Africa  in  1805  as  prime  minister  of  u 
former  friend,  Ibn  Abdallah,  who  had  miule  himself  maister 
€>f  liegeyi.  After  this  prince  was  slain  in  a  battle  against 
Abdal*Abbas,  Sultan  of  Constantine,  Khaldun  led  for  some 
years  a  very  unsettled  and  unsafe  life,  amidst  warring  kings, 
and  defjendent  on  the  friendship  of  the  chiefs  of  certain  pow- 
erful and  independent  tribes.     Prom  1870  to  1874  he  waa 
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in  the  service  of  the  sovereign  of  Morocco,  and  especially 
engaged  in  negotiations  and  expeditions  with  the  Arab  triben. 
In  the  latter  year  he  passed  a  second  time  into  Spain,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  return.  Thereupon  he  withdrew  from  puUii' 
life  for  four  years,  and  applied  himself  exclusively  to  study 
in  a  large  solitary  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  are  said  still  to 
be  remaining,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Mina,  in  the  province  of 
Oran.  In  this  retreat  he  composed  his  *  Prolegomena,*  anil 
began  his  '  History  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers.'  To  continutr 
the  latter  he  required  to  have  access  to  large  libraries,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  in  1878  to 
revisit  Tunis. 

He  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  Sultan  Abdul- 
Abbas  and  the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  and  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  students,  who  constrained  him  to  give  them 
instruction ;  but  also  with  suspicion  and  aversion  by  a  formid- 
able party  of  courtiers,  headed  by  the  chief  mufti,  Ibn  Arfa. 
The  machinations  of  his  enemies  caused  him,  after  he  bad 
composed  his  '  History  of  the  Berbers,'  to  resolve  on  making 
the  piljgrimage  to  Mecca.  Having  obtained  permission  to  de- 
part, he  sailed  in  October  1382  for  Egypt,  landed  in  Novem- 
ber at  Alexandria,  and  after  a  month's  stay  there,  proceede<i 
to  Cairo.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  as  no  caravans 
left  for  Mecca  that  year,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  th** 
Sultan  Barkuk  to  accept  a  professorship  and  postpone  his 
pilgrimage.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  chief  Malekit<' 
cadiship.  In  this  office  his  rigid  justice  and  his  zeal  agaimtt 
abuses  made  him  many  enemies  among  the  official  class.  At 
the  same  time  a  terrible  calamity  befell  him.  The  vessel  bear- 
ing his  family  from  Morocco  to  Egypt  was  wrecked,  and  by 
one  stroke  he  lost,  as  he  says,  his  wealth,  his  children,  and  hi> 
happiness.  lie  was  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  and  could 
only  find  consolation  in  prayer.  In  1387  he  made  the  jour^ 
ney  to  Mecca,  and  thence  returned  to  Caii-o.  For  a  time  h«» 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  study  and  teaching.  His  aut4>- 
hiography  was  composed  in,  and  ends  with,  13JU.  In  1400  he 
followed  Ferruj,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  his  expedition  into  Syria 
ag-ciinst  the  famous  Tiniur  (Tamerlane ),  and  was  among  those 
who  were  besieged  in  Damascus.  On  his  surrender  of  him- 
self  to  the  conqueror  he  was  ti-eated  with  great  respect  and 
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^oerositj.  Tlmur  showed  the  utmost  appreciation  of  Khal- 
4luD*s  gifts  and  knowledge,  and  Khaldun  showed  himself  a 
courtier  of  consummate  skill.  The  Tartar  monarch  would 
fain  Iiave  taken  the  historian  to  Turkistan,  but  the  seductive 
tongue  of  the  Arab  i>olitician  dissuaded  him  from  carrying 
the  desire  into  effect.  Khaldun  returned  to  Cairo,  and  re- 
filtered  public  life  as  chief  cadi.  He  died  in  1406,  at  the 
age  of  8eventy*four. 

Even  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  his  career,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Ibn  Khaldun  must 
liave  been  an  altogether  remarkable  man.  Living  amidst  cir- 
t  umstances  the  most  complicated,  combinations  shifting  from 
day  to  day,  plots  and  intrigues,  despotic  arbitrariness  and  mean 
ji*alousie8,  he  played  an  active  and  prominent  i)art  in  many  sit- 
uations. Although  often  cast  down,  he  as  often  rose  si)eedily 
up  again;  and  he  remained  from  youth  to  age,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  difficult  and  eventful  career,  distinguished 
and  influential,  courted  or  |)ersecuted,  dreaded  or  admired. 
lie  was  a  skilful  politician,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  bril- 
liant member  of  society,  a  man  subtle  in  counsel,  jtersuasive  in 
>|ieech,  pliant  in  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  (jualified 
fur  the  most  divexse  offices,  a  proficient  in  almost  every  liberal 
.irt  and  every  de|)artment  of  science  cultivated  by  his  Moham- 
medan contemporaries.  He  was,  i>erhaps,  not  wholly  devoid 
tif  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  somewhat  too  cons(ri<»us  of  his  own 
•»u|ieriority,  and  inclined  to  exeivise  j)Ower  with  nither  high  a 
iuuid.  Obviously  he  was  ambitious  of  eminence  and  fame 
i»ilh  in  |K)litics  and  literature;  but  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
ilisregard  of  moral  principles  or  indulgence  in  vicious  liabit*«. 
lie  was  a  devout  and  strict  Mussulman. 

He  adhere<I  to  ii<»  metaphysical  or  s[»eculative  system  of  i 
philosophy.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth  century,  j)hil(xsopiiy. 
Ml  all  Mohammedan  lands,  had  fallen  into  utter  <Iisreputr ; 
the<ilogical  orthodoxy  had,  wherevrr  the  Koran  w;is  ackn(>\%l- 
trdged  as  the  supreme  religious  authority,  roinpletoly  ('ru.^liiMl 
ttut  of  existence  inde|>endent  thought  on  fundamental  [)^)l^ 
Icms.  In  this  reference  Ibn  Khahlun  did  not  rise  alxive  the 
spirit  of  his  age.  In  all  questions  relating  to  the  supr.i-sensu- 
ous  world  be  placed  little  faith  in  reason  and  full  contldence 
in  revdataon.    He  has  devote<I  a  chapter  of  his  *  pToWv^l>\Iv<^\W 
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to  prove  that  philosophy  is  science  falsely  so  callecU  and  not 
only  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  promises,  but,  as  hostile  to  re- 
ligion, naturally  hurtful.  He  grants  merely  that  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  is  of  some  value,  and  that  the  study  of  it  helps 
to  sharpen  the  logical  understanding.  He  affirms,  howeyer, 
that  it  should  not  be  cultivated  except  by  those  who  have  been 
well  grounded  in  Koranic  exegesis  and  Islamic  jurisprudaiice. 
He  highly  esteemed  the  positive  sciences,  and  he  accepted  the 
teaching  of  Mohammed  and  the  dogmatic  theology  based  on 
it  as  deserving  of  implicit  trust,  but  he  regarded  the  free  exer- 
cise of  reason  in  the  spheres  of  religion  and  metaphysics  an 
delusive  and  pernicious.  Believing  in  no  philosophy,  he  was, 
of  course,  under  no  temptation  to  attempt  the  explanation  of 
history  by  philosophy.  The  Koran  contained  few  germs  of 
historical  doctrine.  Hence  Khaldun  could  only  form  histori- 
cal theories  by  drawing  them  directly  from  historical  facts. 
His  knowledge  of  historical  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  attainable 
from  oriental  sources,  was,  however,  vast  and  profound^  prac- 
tical and  living,  —  the  product  both  of  learned  research  and 
personal  experience.  He  had,  further,  a  rare  power  of  seeing 
into  the  nature  and  significance  of  social  phenomena,  and  a 
remarkable  facility  in  detecting  their  conditions  and  tracing 
their  connections.  He  was  an  excellent  generalLser.  It  i^ 
entirely  to  these  qualities  that  we  must  ascribe  his  success  as 
an  historical  thinker,  —  not  at  all  to  his  speculative  capacity 
or  the  excellence  of  his  philosophical  principles. 

Ibn  Khaldun  wrote  on  various  subjects.  His  minor  tn-a- 
tises  liad  a  temporary  popularity,  but  have  Ixjcn  long  forgot- 
ten. His  fame  rests  securely,  however,  on  his  magnum  opus, 
the  '  Universal  llistoiy,'  and  especially  on  the  first  part  of  it, 
the  '  Prolegomena.'  The  second  part  comprises  the  histor}' 
of  the  AraKs,  Nabat^inms,  Syrians,  Persians,  Israelites,  Copts, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  and  Franks.  The  third  or  last  part 
is  occupied  with  the  Berbers  and  neighbouring  peoples.  On 
these  two  latter  partes  —  the  strictly  historical  divisions  of  the 
work  —  only  a  very  few  specialists  can  be  entitled  to  pnv 
nounce  a  judgment.  Their  author's  own  estimate  of  their 
originality,  confonnity  to  the  requirements  of  science  and 
criticism,  and  value,  wivs  very  high.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  too  h\^\\.    The  most  competent  modsiB 
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critics  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  Ibii  Khaldon^s 
"Univenal  History'  —  Dozy,  De  Slane,  and  Amari  —  agree 
in  recognising  that  as  an  historical  work  it  has  certain  seri- 
«His  defects.  They  find  tlie  style  often  obscure  and  careless ; 
the  nmmtave  at  times  diffuse  and  impeded  in  its  motion  by 
superfluous  reasonings;  the  distribution  of  the  matter  or 
contents  such  as  leads  to  frequent  repetitions ;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  original  authorities  relied  on  not  alwaj-s  cor- 
rectly reported.  All  this  may  very  probably  be  true.  Had 
Ibn  Khaldun  written  what  would  in  the  present  day  bo 
deemed  a  truly  scientific  history,  he  would  have  performed  a 
far  more  extraordinary  feat  tlian  that  which  lie  accomplished 
.ifl  an  historical  theorist.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  indeed, 
that  such  a  history  could  be  written  in  a  Semitic  language. 

The  *  Prolegomena"  must  now  receive  our  exclusive  atten- 
tion. Tliey  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
and  complete  work.  Of  this  work  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
account.' 

It  consists  of  a  preface,  an  introduction,  and  six  sections  or 
divisions. 

In  the  preface  the  general  subject  of  the  work  is  said  to  be 
**  history, a  species  of  knowledge  universally  esteemed,  largely 
cultivated,  and  manifoldly  useful.'*  History  is  described  as 
lieing  in  external  form  the  display  or  delineation  of  the  events 
which  occur  throughout  the  course  of  ages  in  the  ex{>erience 
of  |NM)ples  and  dynasties,  and  in  its  internal  characteristics 
the  examination  and  verification  of  facts,  the  attentive  inves- 
tigation of  their  causes,  and  a  profound  and  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  way  in  which  social  phenomena  have  been 
pnxluced.  When  it  corrcs{K>nds  to  this  its  true  nature,  his- 
tory •*d€»serve8  to  be  counted  among  the  sciences."  The  aim 
of  Ibn  Khaldun*s  work  Is  to  raise  history  to  the  rank  of  a 
'M.-ience.  This  aim,  he  considered,  no  previous  writer  had 
nia^le  a  deliberate  and  sustained  endeavour  to  accomplish. 

The  introduction  dwells  chiefly  on  the  uncriticalness  of  his- 
torians  and  its  causes.  Various  inst^inces  are  given  of  their 
oredulity  in  the  acceptance  of  testimony,  and  of  the  fallacious- 

*  rroUgoMtDei  d'Rbe-Khal(l»uii.  t^ite  Armbi*  pnblir  |Mr  M.  QuAtmneiv.  In 
NoUoM  m  Bur.  6m  MBS.,  t.  ivi.-iTill.  PsHn.  18M.  ~  Tr»liietl<m  par  M.  Di> 
SlaM.  to  IM.  m  BsITm  t.  ilx.-ul.    Paris.  IHHL*. 
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ness  and  insufficieucy  of  their  attempted  explanations  of  the 
-  events  which  they  describe.  Masudi*s  account,  drawn  from 
the  Pentateuch,  of  the  number  of  armed  Israelites  under  Mo6e« 
in  the  wilderness,  is  among  those  subjected  to  criticism  in  this 
connection,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  pronounced  in* 
credible  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  with  which  Colenso  has 
made  us  in  the  present  day  so  familiar.  As  causes  of  histo- 
rians erring  as  they  have  done,  there  are  mentioned  the  over- 
looking of  the  differences  of  times  and  epochs,  the  judging 
too  hastily  from  analogies  and  resemblances,  opinionativeneas, 
excessive  trust  in  one's  self  or  in  others,  servility,  and  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  civilisation.  The 
consideration  of  the  last  of  these  causes  leads  Ibn  Khaldun  to 
represent  the  inquiry  which  he  purposes  to  institute,  and  the 
results  which  he  hopes  thereby  to  attain,  as  a  science  of  civili- 
sation which  will  supply  a  criterion  of  truth  and  error  in  his- 
tory. It  will  form,  he  says,  *'*'  a  new  science  as  remarkable  for 
its  originality  as  for  its  extent  and  utility."  It  will  be  at  once 
the  richest  result  and  the  surest  guide  of  history. 

(^  The  First  Section  of  the  *  Prolegomena  *  treats  Qfjjoeiftfcy  in 

general,  and  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
regions  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit,  as  related  thereto. 
It  starts  from  the  position  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
being.  Ilis  body  and  niiiid,  wants  and  affections,  for  their 
exercise,  satisfaction,  and  development,  all  imply  and  demand 
co-operation  and  communion  with  his  fellows, —  partici{>atioii 
in  a  collective  and  common  life.  This^ collective. or  common 
life  passes  through  stages  of  what  is  called  culture  or  civili- 
sation ;  and  just  Jis  quantity  is  the  object  of  geometry,  tht? 
heavenly  bodies  of  astronomy,  and  the  human  frame  of  medi- 
cal science,  so  is  civilisation  or  culture  the  object  of  the  new 
science,  the  Science  of  History. 

There  follows  a  lengthened  description  of  the  physical  lxisL» 
and  conditions  of  history  and  civilLsation.  The  chief  features 
of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth,  its  regions,  principal  seas, 
gi-eat  rivers,  climates,  <&c.,  are  made  the  subjects  of  exposition. 
The  seven  climatic  zones,  and  the  ten  sections  of  each,  aiv 
;  i  delineated,  and  their  inhabitants  specified.    The  tliree  climatic 

-'  ^  '     zones  of  moderate  temf)erature  are  described  in  detail,  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  social  condition  and  civilisation  of 
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their  inhabitants  dwelt  upon.  The  influence  of  the  atmospliere, 
heat,  &G.,  on  the  physical  and  even  mental  and  moral  j)ecu- 
liaritie«  of  peoples  is  maintained  to  be  great.  Not  only  the 
«kirknes8  of  skin  of  the  negroes,  but  their  characteristics  of 
dbiiKwition  and  of  mode  of  life,  are  traced  to  the  influence  of 
climate.  A  careful  attempt  is  also  made  to  show  how  differ- 
f  noes  of  fertility  of  soil  —  how  dearth  and  abundance  —  mod- 
ify the  bodily  constitution  and  affect  the  minds  of  men,  and  so 
o{ienite  on  society.  His  estimate  of  the  advantageousness  of 
aUtteniiousness  and  simplicity  as  regards  food  will  perha{)s 
apfiear  to  most  persons  too  high.  It  has  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  his  ideal  of  healthy  physical  life  for  man  was  one  dmwn 
from  the  actual  life  of  the  Aralis  of  the  desert. 

The  section  closes  with  a  chapter  on  prophetism,  —  on  the 
apprehension  of  the  things  of  the  invisible  world  vouclisafed 
to  certain  specially  favoured  persons  for  the  instruction  of 
onlinary  mankind.  The  chapter  is  full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter,  but  will  not  improlxibly  seem  to  0(!cidental 
readers  very  irrelevantly  placed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  tliat  to  the  Semitic  mind  prophetism  genemlly  pre- 
M.*nts  itself  as  the  chief  or  even  sole  sounre  of  religious  knowl- 
«*«IgL-  and  authority,  and  therefore  as  a  subject  the  discussion 
i»f  whit*b  cannot  be  evaded  if  religion  is  to  \ni  maintained  to 
\k  one  of  the  conditions  of  civilisation. 

The  Second  Section  of  the  '  Prolegomena '  treats  of  thr 
•  tvilisation  of  noma<lic  and  half-savage  ]>eoples. 

In  it  Ibn  Khaldun  ap|M*ars  at  his  best,  writing,  .as  he  does, 
from  direct  and  full  knowledge.  He  l)egins  by  indicating  how 
the  different  usages  and  institutions  of  |>eoples  dt*|»end  to  a 
l.irge  extent  on  the  ways  in  which  they  provide  for  thoir  su1>- 
>i>tence.  He  dem*rib(?s  how  {»eoples  have  at  tirst  contented 
themM'lves  with  simple  necessities,  and  then  gnifhially  risen 
to  refinement  and  luxury  through  a  series  of  states  or  stages 
ail  of  which  are  alike  conformed  to  natun*,  in  the  sense  of 
UMng  adapted  to  its  circumstaners  or  environment.  He  shoWN 
h«»w  the  condition  of  the  Arab  raee  is  thus  natural. 

He  traces  the  conneetions  lietween  life  in  the  countrv  an<l 
life  in  towns.  The  former  pn*ee»h*s  the  lattt»r.  It  is  the  cradle 
«*f  civilisation.  It  originates  towiLs,  supports  them,  and  su|»- 
plies  tbem  with  fMipulation.    He  insists  nn  the  moral  tsv\\H!Vvv>\- 
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ity,  notwithstanding  their  greater  rudeness  of  manners,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  those  of  cities.  Thej  are,  in 
particular,  more  courageous.  This  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  greater  independence  of  action,  —  their  exemption  from 
an  external  authoritative  regulation  of  human  conduct  which 
deprives  men  of  self-reliance  and  energy. 

The  conditions  of  social  life  in  the  desert  are  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  The  desert  tribe  requires  to  be,  above  all,  animated 
with  the  feeling  of  the  community.  Such  feeling  is  only  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  strength  among  persons  connected  by  blood- 
relationship  or  an  equivalent  tie ;  and  purity  of  Uood  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  desert  and  among  half-savage  tribes.  In 
such  tribes  the  right  of  government  must  be  in  one  &milT, 
and  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribe.  It  would  be  ruinous 
to  allow  it  to  pass  to  an  alien.  Only  among  families  united 
and  animated  by  a  strong  common  feeling  so  as  to  form  i 
[>owerful  and  distinguished  confraternity  is  nobility  a  reality. 
The  so-called  nobility  of  other  families  is  a  mere  semblance  of 
nobility,  a  sometliing  metaphorical  or  conventional.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  there  are  no  families  noUe  in  the 
primary  and  proper  sense,  although  there  are  virtuous,  influ- 
ential, and  respected  families.  A  family  is  not  noble  because 
descended  from  noble  ancestors,  but  because  {X)ssessed  of  the 
spirit  of  nobility.  The  Jews  are  descended  from  the  noblest 
family  on  earth,  and  may  lK)ast  of  glorious  ancestors,  but 
there  is  now  no  family  nobility  among  the  Jews.  The  m>- 
bility  of  a  family  seldom  lasts  longer  than  four  generations. 
Scarcely  any  family  has  retained  nobility  throughout  six  gen- 
erations. The  only  men  truly  capable  of  ruling  are  those 
who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  by  noble  qualities  and 
achievements. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  argue  that  semi-barbaroos 
nomadic  tribes  are  the  best  litted  for  making  extensive  con- 
quests, provided  that  tribal  feeling  be  strong  in  them;  that 
they  are  moved  by  a  common  spirit  and  motive ;  and  that  they 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  sensuous  indulgence  or  debased 
by  servitude.  He  naturally  finds  the  chief  proof  of  this  thesis 
in  the  rapid  spread  of  Arab  domination  under  Mohammed 
and  his  successors.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the 
-Inibs  have  only  succeeded  in  establishing  their  swaj  OTcr 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  have  failed  to  Rubdue  the 
Berbers  and  other  mountaineers. 

He  shows  himself  clearly  aware  of  the  defects  and  faults  of 
the  Arabs.  This  strikingly  appears  in  the  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Arabs  have  rapidly  ruined 
every  country  which  they  have  conquered.  It  may  be  of 
interest,  {lerhaps,  and  serve  to  give  some  conception  of  his 
mode  of  thought  and  style  of  expression,  if  T  translate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  chapter. 

^  The  habits  and  prsctices  of  nomadic  life  have  made  the  Arabs  a 
rude  and  saraga  people.  Their  roughness  of  manners  has  become  to 
them  a  teoond  nature,  and  one  in  which  they  find  satisfaction,  seeing 
that  it  ensiiree  them  freedom  and  independence.  Such  a  disposition 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  To  move  from  place  to 
plaee,  to  travem  the  desert,  has  been  from  the  remotest  times  their 
chief  occupatkm.  The  nomadic  life,  however,  is  as  contrary  to  the  pr<»};- 
reus  of  civilisation  as  the  se<lentary  life  is  favourable  to  it.  Ia^I  th«* 
Arabs  require  stones  to  place  under  their  cooking- vessels,  and  they  \^iil 
pot  hesitate  to  spoil  a  house  in  order  to  procure  them ;  let  them  want 
wtiod  for  the  stakes  or  |K>le8  of  their  tent^,  and  in  order  to  get  it  they 
will  rtrip  from  an  edifice  its  roof.  Their  very  mode  of  life  renders  them 
ho»tile  to  anything  like  building,  yet  to  build  is  a  first  step  in  civilisation. 
Farther,  they  are,  from  natural  di8|)osition«  always  ready  to  Keize  property 
by  Tiolence,  to  seek  wealth  with  arme<l  hand,  to  rob  without  moderation 
of  restrictioD.  Whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  on  a  fine  flock,  or  an  article 
uf  fomitnre,  or  a  useful  instrument,  they  carry  it  off  by  force  if  they  can. 
Ulien,  having  conquered  a  province  or  founded  a  dynasty,  they  are  in  a 
conditioQ  to  satisfy  their  rai>acity,  they  treat  with  contempt  all  law> 
«l^^igiied  to  protect  property  and  wealth.  Un<ler  their  rule  everythin*^ 
goes  to  ruin.  They  impose  on  tradesmen  and  artinans  intolerable  bur- 
deD««  without  thought  of  conferring  on  them  any  compensating  ad  van- 
taie*^  And  yet  the  exercise  of  arts  and  tnodes  is  the  real  source  of 
wealth.  If  the  handicrafti  are  fettered  and  burdeiicMl,  thev  ceaite  to  lie 
{•ri»fitaK>le;  the  hope  of  gain  in  extinguisheil,  and  lalN)ur  is  abandoned; 
thfn  social  order  is  deranged,  and  civilisation  rece<ies.  Further,  the 
Arabs  neglect  all  the  functions  of  government ;  th«'y  are  not  anxious  to 
]rr»>TrDt  crime  or  watchful  in  preserving  the  public  ^af«'ty.  Th«'ir  sole 
c^rr  is  to  draw  money  from  their  subjects,  either  by  exaetion  or  violence; 
if  they  can  sooceed  in  attaining  this  end  they  have  no  other  anxiety. 
Tbey  spend  not  a  thought  on  putting  onb'r  into  the  ailniinistration  of  the 
Mate,  in  proriding  for  the  welfare  of  their  subje<*t.*t,  and  in  restraining 
tnaieCaeiors.  In  aooordance  with  a  custom  which  has  alwavs  exiMed 
atiwing  them,  they  substitute  fini*s  for  Inxlily  punishments,  in  order 
tberebj  lo  inewnie  their  income.  But  mere  fines  are  not  sufficient  to 
crine  and  deter  nuUefactors;  on  the  contrary,  tViey  ^ucouvav^v 
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wicked-minded  men,  who  care  little  for  pecuniary  forfeits,  if  they  can 
accomplish  their  nefarious  projects.  The  subjects  of  an  Arab  tribe,  in 
fact,  are  left  almost  without  government,  —  a  condition  of  things  alike 
destructive  to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  a  country.  .  .  .  Look  it 
all  lands  which  the  Arabs  have  conquered  from  the  remotest  timecw 
Civilisation  and  population  have  disappeared  from  them,  and  their  ven 
soil  seems  to  have  changed  its  nature.  In  Yemen  all  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation are  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  towns ;  in  Irac  it  l« 
the  same,  and  the  richly  cultivated  fields  which  adorned  it,  when  ond^r 
Persian  rule,  have  become  waste.  Syria  is  now  ruined ;  and  the  countries 
of  North  Africa  are  all  still  suffering  from  the  devastations  of  the  ArabK." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  Arabs  are  depicted  as  the  most 
insubordinate,  jealous,  and  contentious  of  peoples;  and  as, 
consequently,  the  one  in  which  there  is  least  cohesiveness, 
and  least  natural  capacity  for  the  founding  of  a  solid  and 
extensive  empire.  But  they  are  also  described  in  it  as  char- 
acterised by  a  simplicity  of  life,  an  energy  of  will,  a  spirit 
of  clanship,  and  a  reverence  for  divine  authority,  which 
make  them  of  all  peoples  the  one  most  likely  to  accept  the 
doctrine  and  follow  the  guidance  of  a  prophet  or  saint  of 
their  own  race,  with  readiness  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  onlv 
when  animated  by  religious  zeal  that  the  Arabs  have  shown 
themselves  powerful  to  pull  down  and  set  up  empires.  But 
we  are  told  in  the  chapter  which  follows  the  one  just  referred 
to,  that  in  no  circumstances  have  they  shown  them8elve> 
capable  of  permanently  maintaining  them.  Even  when  they 
have  succeeded  in  founding  an  empii-e,  their  native  pride  and 
insubordinateness  soon  reassert  themselves,  while  their  n^ 
ligious  fervour  decreases,  or  becomes  extinct.  The  result  is, 
that  allegiance  to  the  central  authority  is  thrown  off  by  chief 
after  chief,  tril>e  after  tribe,  and  that  the  original  semi-savagv 
state  of  the  race  returns. 

The  Third  Section  of  Ibn  Klmldun's  *  Prolegomena '  treatA 
of  the  rise,  the  government,  and  the  fall  of  empires.  It 
is  a  long  section,  and  a  considerable  ix)rtion  of  it  directly 
concerns,  not  historical^  but  political  science.  This  portion, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  section,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
treatise  on  the  constitution  and  administration,  the  fuuctioii> 
and  metho4ls,  and  the  ofKces  and  departments,  of  a  Moham- 
medan government.  As  such,  it  is  full  of  instruction  and 
interest;  but  it  does  not  properly  concern  us  here.     I  shall. 
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therefore,  merely  indicate  the  general  tenor  of  what  is  said 
in  this  thini  section  as  to  how  empires  are  established  and 
destroyed,  —  how  dynasties  acquire  and  lose  power. 

The  force  which  public  spirit  imparts  is  represented  as  the 
prime  condition  of  acquiring  dominion.  When  the  individ- 
uals of  a  tribe,  or  army,  or  people,  are  so  imited  and  animate<l 
hy  common  feeling  and  aim  as  readily  and  rejoicingly  to  meet 
;ill  dangers  and  make  all  sacrifices,  their  leaders  can  easily 
found  an  empire.  They  must  not  trust,  however,  exclusively 
t4»  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  their  foUowerH,  and  must 
even  be  careful  to  keep  in  due  restraint  and  obedience  thosi* 
through  whose  zeal  and  devotedness  they  rise  to  sovereignty. 
<  >nly  through  establishing  a  good  administration,  preserving 
order  and  justice,  enacting  wise  laws,  maintaining  a  regular 
array,  and  attracting  to  themselves  and  their  families  tht* 
affections  of  their  subjects,  can  they  build  up  a  dynasty  which 
will  endure.  It  is  again  earnestly  argued  that  as  the  power 
of  a  religion,  revealed  through  a  prophet^  can  alone  cause 
jealousies,  dissensions,  and  rivalries  in  a  State  to  give  placi* 
to  unity,  mutual  aid,  and  generous  zeaK  there  can  I)e  no  other 
basts  of  authority  over  a  great  eni[)ire.  But  religious  enthu- 
i^iastm  is  admitted  to  be  insufficient  unless  it  ])ervadeH  *  a 
large  and  strong  party.  God  never  gives  a  (commission  of 
reformation  except  to  those  who  are  able  to  carr}-  it  into 
execution.  Those  who  are  not  widelv  believed  are  not  I  lis 
prophets.  General  assent  and  practical  success  are  evidences 
of  divine  truth.  These  {xisitions  are  all  attempted  to  In* 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  historical  facts  related  in  orienUil 
records. 

A  considerable  number  of  chapters  treat  of  the  duration  f>f 
empires.  It  is  indicated  how  they  may  fall  through  bein^^ 
Vm»  large,  and  ttiat  there  are  insu|ienil>le  ol)Kta<*l4\s  to  thr 
es^tablishment  of  a  universal  empire.  It  is  argued  that  the 
Arab  conquests  were  made  too  rapidly  to  lie  Listing,  and 
that  Arab  kingdoms  had  been  <lisnieni1x*ixMl  and  overthrown. 
•  iHing«  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  their  extent.  Th«- 
magnitude  and  duration  of  empires  foundiMl  on  ('<>nque^t 
niust«  it  is  held,  be  in  pnqMyrtion  to  the  numU^r  and  force  of 
those  through  whom  the  con<|uest  is  effected.  The  course  (»f 
conquest  must  be  slow  in  rountric^s  inhabited  Vy  wum^ivw^ 
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tribes.  Irac  and  Syria  were  easily  and  completely  subdued; 
Morocco  only  with  difficulty  and  in  part.  The  tendencies  of 
sovereignties  to  despotism  and  to  luxury,  and,  through  these, 
to  corruption  and  ruin,  are  well  described.  For  generalim- 
tion  on  this  subject  oriental  history  supplied  data  in  abundance. 

Ibn  Khaldun  does  not  forget  to  search  for  a  law  of  the 
course  of  empires.  The  guiding  principle  of  his  inquiry  isi 
analogy.  An  empire,  he  holds,  has  a  life  of  its  own  like  an 
individual.  As  a  rule,  its  life  does  not  last  longer  than  that 
of  three  generations  of  men  —  three  times  the  mean  life  of  i 
man ;  in  a  word,  not  longer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  This  alleged  law  or  fact  is  thus  explained :  In  each 
empire,  the  first  generation  of  its  people  possesses  in  full 
vigour  the  tribal  spirit,  the  hardy  and  warlike  character  of 
nomads ;  the  second  generation,  imder  the  influence  of  power 
and  wealth,  generally  acquires  the  self-indulgent  and  depend- 
ent habits  of  sedentary  life,  and  loses  force  and  courage ;  and 
in  the  third  generation  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  desert 
man  disappear,  and  the  dynasty  becomes  incapable  of  resbt- 
ing  the  attacks  of  a  formidable  enemy.  The  generaliaatiou 
and  the  explanation,  it  will  be  observed,  are  alike  drawn  from 
the  data  most  accessible  and  patent  to  an  oriental.  They  an^ 
clearly  inapplicable  to  the  peoples  and  dynasties  of  Europe. 

In  the  section  of  the  work  at  present  under  consideration. 
Ibn  Khaldun  also  exhibits  history  as  a  process  of  continuou^ 
movement  and  change  with  remarkable  clearness.  Each  em- 
])ire,  he  maintains,  piisses  through  several  phases  and  beeome^ 
subject  to  divers  general  modifications,  which  a£fect  all  tlie 
elements  of  society  and  influence  the  sentiments  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action  of  all  the  members  of  a  generation.  Tbr 
general  character  of  a  people,  he  shows  himself  fully  awarv. 
always  corresi)onds  to  its  epoch,  position,  and  relationships  in 
history.  In  this  respect  his  superiority  to  the  Christian  me- 
dieval chroniclers  is  most  conspicuous.  They,  almost  without 
t*xception,  were  manifestly,  as  G.  Monod  has  observed^  *•  uii- 
ronscious  of  the  successive  modifications  which  time  brings 
with  it.''  Ibn  Khaldun  was  not  so.  He  expresses  i^pemtedlr 
and  in  various  forms  the  general  truth  that  history  is  m  con- 
tinuous collective   movement,  an   incessant   and   inevitable 
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(levelopment.  He  also  shows  the  thoroughness  of  his  reali- 
liation  of  it  by  the  delineations  which  he  gives,  from  time  to  / 
time,  of  the  ways  in  which  one  stage  of  civilisation  generally 
]]as8e8  into  another.  These  sketches  remind  us  much  more 
of  the  pages  of  a  class  of  historico-philosophical  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  medieval 
historians  of  Europe. 

I^t  us  pass  to  the  Fourth  Section  of  our  author's  works, — a 
section  which  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  relates  to  towns, 
tlie  sedentary  mode  of  life,  a  settled  and  concentrated  civili- 
sation. 

At  the  outset,  the  relation  of  the  foundation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  towns  to  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  is  discussed. 
Kingdoms,  it  is  argued,  are  the  first  established,  and  these 
originate  towns,  but  towns  may  either  perish  with  the  king- 
doms to  which  they  belong  or  survive  them.  The  causes 
which  lead  the  peoples  that  establish  kingdoms  to  found 
uiwns  are  exhibited,  and  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  choice  of  towns  are  indicated.  Much  curious 
lore  is  here  accumulated  regarding  famous  towns,  mosi|ues, 
t«-mpleA,  and  large  constructions. 

In  this  section  abo,  Ibn  Khahlun  shows  tliat  he  at  least  did 
ii«»t  overestimate  the  genius  and  achievements  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. Their  edifices  he  pronounces  unworthy  of  a  race  which 
liad  poaseased  such  power  and  wealth,  and  greatly  inferior  to 
thc«e  of  the  nations  which  had  preceded  them.  He  holds  that 
the  Arabs  are  lacking  in  talent  for  architecture  and  the  arts. 
They  are,  be  affirms,  by  native  character  averse  to  magnificent 
building,  and  indi£ferent  to  elegance.  Their  constructions  are 
generally  without  solidity.  He  recognises,  however,  the  high 
{lerfection  to  which  the  arts  had  attained  among  the  Mosh^nis 
in  Spain,  and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  Mohammedan 
civilisation  had  there  continued  unbroken  and  uninterrupted 
thnmghout  the  duration  of  an  exceptional  numlK*r  of  dy- 
nasties. 

In  subsequent  chapters  the  effects  of  towns  on  the  distrirts 
wliich  surround  them,  the  connection  between  their  f(>rtun(*s 
and  those  of  {larticular  dynasties,  their  relations  to  |>o|»iila- 
tioD,  wealth,  and  morality,  their  influences  on  culture  and 
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the  arts,  the  social  and  political  changes  which  take  place 
within  them,  and  the  causes  of  their  decay  and  ruin,  aiv 
attempted  to  be  traced. 

The  Fifth  Section  of  the  *  Historical  Prolegomena '  treats  of 
the  means  of  procuring  national  subsistence  and  of  promot- 
ing national  prosperity,  and  of  the  various  arts  sub8er\'ient 
thereto,  industrial,  economic,  medical,  recreative,  and  the  like. 
The  Sixth  Section  treats  of  the  sciences  in  an  almost  encvck»- 
pedic  manner.  These,  the  last  two  sections  of  the  work,  are 
not  less  instructive  and  interesting  than  those  which  precede 
them.  It  would  take  us,  however,  altogether  out  of  our  way 
to  analyse  or  summarise  them.  Yet  it  has  to  be  observed 
that,  in  the  view  of  their  author,  they  were  by  no  means 
irrelevant  to  the  main  theme  of  his  book,  and  could  not  have 
been  consistently  omitted.  His  subject  was  the  science  of 
history ;  and  the  science  of  history  he  identified  with  the 
science  of  civilisation, — a  vast  and  imperial  science,  in  which 
all  particular  arts  and  sciences  may  be  included,  or  to  which 
they  are,  at  least,  all  subordinate. 

A  criticism  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Khaldun  is  unnecessary. 
The  chief  source  of  such  defects  and  errors  as  it  contains  ^"as 
its  author's  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
civilisation  of  Europe.  Had  he  known  the  classical  and 
Christian  worlds  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Mohammedan  world, 
and  generalised  and  reasoned  on  them  also  with  the  same 
independence  and  insight,  the  treatise  which  he  might  have 
produced  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valu- 
able in  literature.  The  one  which  he  has  left  is,  however, 
sufficiently  great  and  valuable  to  preserve  liis  name  and  fame 
to  latest  generations. 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY  IN  FRANCE 


CHAPTER  I 

THS  PROGRESS  OF  HISTORIOGRAPHY,  AND  THE  BEGINKIXOS 
OF  HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IK  FRANCE:    BODIN 


Only  when  French  nationality,  civilisation,  and  literature 
had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  could  reflection 
(•n  hintory  make  its  appearance  in  France.  And  when  it  did 
Mp|iear,  the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  and  the  course 
which  it  followed  were  largely  determined  by  the  historical 
processes  which  it  presupposed.  What  these  were  need  not 
Ije  here  described.  How  French  nationality  was  founded  — 
how  French  civilisation  gradually  acquired  the  character 
which  it  exhibited  in  the  sixteenth  century — from  what  be- 
innings  and  through  what  stages  French  literature  grew 
«»n wards  to  the  same  time — must  be  learned  from  such  his- 
tories of  France  as  those  of  Michelet  and  Martin,  such  histo- 
ries of  French  civilisation  as  those  of  Guizot  and  Rambaud, 
sind  such  histories  of  French  literature  as  those  of  Ampere, 
Villemain,  Nisard^  and  Demogeot.  All  tliat  can  here  W 
attempted  is  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  course  of  historical 
lit4;rature  in  France  from  its  origin  to  the  dawn  of  French 
historical  s{ieculation.^ 


^  TIm  itur ■■■■!■  which  relate  to  Um  early  hUrtory  of  Frmnce  are  prenented  In 
tiM  ioUovlag  eolleetlcNis :  1.  Recneil  det  Hlstoriens  des  (laoles  et  de  la  Kraore. 
'i'^mm(mtt4  par  !••  B^MIctins  de  la  ounin^fcatioB  de  Salnt-Maur,  et  continoe 
fttr  I'Acadteie  dca  faMeripttoM  et  beUea-lettree. )  2!  toIs..  1737-1869—2.  Collee- 
tioB  dca  MtfoMiirea  rtlatift  k  rhiiitolre  de  FraiK*e,  depalii  la  foodatton  de  la  moiiar- 
Hiie  fran^alee  jaeqa'aa  sdii*  ilecle.  Avec*  une  intfoductioa,  dee  sopplemeitn.  dn* 
wMtm  et  dea  aotca,  par  M.  K.  Gniiot.  31  toIs..  lfCi-IH:iB. —.\  Collection  dm 
'^hvoalqaat  Natloaalee  Fraa^aieea  ecritce  en  laninie  vnlgalre,  do  ziil*  an  zvi*  Aierle. 
Avae  wmm  et  MalrriMementii  par  J.  A.  Roochon.  47  voU..  1IC34-1S2!).  — 4.  ioWr^ 
tkm  cmapIHe  dea  If^molree  relatlft  k  Thietolre  de  France,  depuie  1«»  rr^nr  de 
PhlHppi^Aasvate.  Jaaqolk  la  Pais  de  Paris  roncloe  en  176.'t.  Arec  dm  n«>tlree  »ur 
«-haqae  aalewr  et  dee  obeenratlone  imr  cbaqne  ouvraire.  par  M.  IVtitot  et  M.  Mon- 
131  vob.,  ISn^lSSH.  »fi.  NooTelle  C<»llertioB  dee  Memolrm  poor  eerrir  a 
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Until  somewhat  far  on  in  the  middle  ages  the  compoeitiou 
of  history  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  priests  and  monks.  This  accounts  for  many  of 
the  defects  and  faults  of  medieval  histories ;  but  is  also  a  fact 
which  manifestly  requires  to  be'itself  accounted  for.  The  ex- 
planation of  it  can  only  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  laity 
and  the  predominance  of  ecclesiastical  views  and  interests  in 
those  ages.  The  clergy  almost  alone  wrote  history,  because 
very  few  others  could  write  it  or  wished  to  write  it,  and 
because  the  history  of  the  time  was  very  largely  Chorch  his- 
tory. The  secular  history  of  the  early  middle  ages,  crowded 
as  it  was  with  picturesque  and  tragic  incidents,  with  events 
fateful  for  the  whole  future  of  the  world,  and  with  the  most 
striking  displays  of  human  character,  force,  and  passion,  ha^ 
strong  attractions  for  the  educated  man  of  the  present  day« 
but  it  was  too  tumultuous  and  chaotic,  too  dark  and  woful, 
for  the  most  reflective  and  best  informed  contemporaries  to 
take  pleasure  in  contemplating  and  describing  it  for  its  own 
sake.  The  Church  of  Christ  struggling  like  a  ship  amidst 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  the  monastery  shining  like  a  lamp 
through  surrounding  darkness,  lives  conspicuously  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God,  these  alone  carried  a  perceptible  signifi- 
cance in  them  even  to  the  few  who  possessed  such  scanty 
culture  as  was  then  attainable.  Secular  society  required  t<» 
develop  a  culture  of  its  own,  and  to  make  for  itself  an  intelli- 
gible history  of  its  own,  before  it  could  obtain  historians  of  its 
own. 

rbistoirc  de  France  depuin  le  xiii*  siecle  jusqn*k  la  fin  do  xviii*.  Pr^r<kl6i  dc  notlcr* 
pour  caracteriser  ohaqiie  auteur  des  mcmoires  et  son  epoque ;  suivis  de  Tanalyve  dr» 
documents  historiqnes  qui  s'y  rapportent.  Par  MM.  Michaud  et  Poojoulmt.  X' 
vols.,  18;JG-18:«».  — (>.  Soiiete  tie  I'Histoire  de  France.  IW  vols..  1833-1ST5.  Then 
are  also  two  imi>ortaut  collections  which  may  be  re^nied  as  complimenUuy  and 
Hupplementary  to  those  mentioned,  viz.:  1.  C  I>el)er,  Collection  des  ineUleai> 
Dissertations.  Notices  ct  Traitcs  Particuliers  relatifs  a  Thistoire  de  France,  con- 
lM>see  en  ^raiide  partie  de  pieces  rares,  on  qui  n'ont  jamais  etc'  pabli^ess^paitSmeot. 
pour  servir  k  completer  toutes  Ics  colle(*tions  de  memoires  sur  (*ette  mati^re.  d^ 
vols.,  18.18.-2.  Hibliotheque  de  I'F^icole  de  Chartes,  revue  d'erndition,  cooaacrtr 
s{Mvialement  a  1 'etude  du  moyen  A^e  :  1831>-1888.  Indisiiensable  as  a  fcnMe  to 
the  contents  of  these  collections  and  to  the  original  authorities  on  Uie  historj  of 
France  is  the  bibliographical  work  of  M.  Alfred  Franklin,  Ix'S  Sources  de  THIatoirr 
de  France,  1877.  Also  valuable  is  (t.  Mono<l,  Hiblio^aphie  de  FHistoire  de 
France,  catalogue  mc^thodique  et  chronolo^nque  des  sources  et  des  oaTraiev^ 
relatifs  k  Thistoire  de  France  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'en  178U:  1888. 
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The  monasteries  were  the  appropriate  cnidles  of  medieval 
)iistoriograpby.  They  could  not  dispense  with  written  memo- 
rials, and  tliey  afforded  leisure  and  means  of  knowledge.  It 
was  almost  a  necessity,  and  it  soon  became  the  rule,  for  each 
monastery  to  have  a  scribe  or  recorder  to  commemorate  what- 
ever liappened  affecting  the  interests  and  obligations  of  the 
monastic  community ;  and  with  these  events  tliere  gradually 
cAine  to  be  associated  others  of  greater  moment  and  wider 
influence.  These  records  were  added  to,  interpolated,  cor- 
recte<l,  and  even  recast,  until  they  satisfied  the  heads  of  the 
institutions.  Thus  grew  up  the  monastic  chronicles.  In  dose 
4'onnection  with  them  appeared  another  and  more  popular  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  chronicles,' namely,  the  biographies  of  distin- 
guished churchmen  and  lives  of  the  saints.  These  naturally 
led  to  the  biographies  of  great  laymen  —  of  men  who  were 
recognised  to  have  done  things  worthy  of  being  reconled  even 
by  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  although  they  were  never  likely 
to  be  ecclesiastically  canonised.  £inhard*s  Life  of  Charle- 
magne is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  these  biographies. 

The  famous  abbey  of  St.  Denis  —  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
thought,  of  Abbot  Suger,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
French  medieval  history  ^  —  took  the  important  step  of  making 
a  collection  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed  chronicles.  To 
it  new  ones  were  added  as  they  were  comi>osed.  Thus  tlu* 
dei-^ls  of  the  kings  of  France  were  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  same  sacred  building  in  the  vaults  of  which  their  Ixxlies 
rt.*|iosed.  And  thus  were  formed  what  were  called  "  the  (Jreat 
Chronicles  of  France,"  which  came  down  to  the  reign  of 
l^>ub  XI.  Ix>ng  before  the  collection  was  ctmipleted,  trans- 
lations of  these  Latin  chronicles  into  the  veniaciilar  be^n  to 
Ur  maule  for  the  laity.  As  was  to  be  exi)e(*ted,  the  earliest 
trauhlated  was  the  most  fabulous  of  alU  that  of  the  pstMuIo- 
Turpin  concerning  Charlemagne  —  a  work  which  is  the  French 

>  Hocrr  (lQHQ-11.12)  hlmiieir  wn>t«*  »  Viu  Ladovici  <in>HHi  }U*i;\n  whirh  Kiill  U- 
fuojMl  in  thm  iKarrvs  Coin|)lt*tf*«  <lf  Sutler,  rt^'iicniifi*.  niini>tec*t  rt  piihliif?*  <rii|irrfi 
U^  maaMrfiU.  par  A.  I^'^>y  di*  U  Man*lif .  IMu.  Thr  U'nt  l»ioKniphi4*K  of  him 
%tr  tbo»p  of  F.  rmnbm.  I/Ah)>r  SiijriT.  Ili«itiiirt*  <!«•  iMin  iniiiiHt**rt»  i»t  tU*  an  rti:«'nf*. 
IhM:  AAdof  A.  Vruulcl.  VIh  iIi'  Suircr.  Tour*.  1H71.  AIj*o  may  \w  m«-iitl»n«^l  A. 
Iforw^ttln,  £tnd»  rar  rAMn^  Su)Ct*r.  IKV;  the  Kkrtrh  in  M.  \jt\i\s  ilf  <'am<'H  Fori. 
<latrvr«  4*  rnait^  franvalne.  2  roU..  IHM;  and  Rnudrinart**.  Ili^toirr  dii  I.iiz«> 
utm.  UL  ck.  S:  Siiftr  et  Mm  ruir  daiu  Ir  luxe. 
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counterpart  of  oar  GeofPrey  of  Monmoath's  History,  and  the 
chief  source  of  the  romantic  materials^  so  skilfully  emplojrod 
by  writers  like  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto.  What  are  now  called 
the  Chronicles  of  France,  or  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  are 
not  the  Latin  originals  collected  or  composed  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Denis,  but  the  French  translations  of  these  works,  executed 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  or  under  their  supervision.^ 

While  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  —  much  to  their  credit  — 
were  composing  chronicles  in  Latin  or  translating  them  into 
French,  lay  chroniclers  began  to  appear  who  wrote  of  seonlar 
things  in  a  secular  spirit,  and  in  the  vernacular  speech.  The 
earliest  was  Villehardouin,  and  he  was  followed  by  Joinville, 
Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and  Commines,  with  whom  the  series 
closed.  Villehardouin  died  in  1213  and  Commines  in  1509, 
so  that  about  three  hundred  years  separated  them.  During 
the  whole  period  England  had  no  lay  vernacular  histories; 
and  even  Italy  had  none  before  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
vernacular  chronicle  —  variously  called  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  English  —  of  which  Britain  is  justly  proud,  and  that  of 
Nestor,  the  father  of  Russian  historiography,  long  preceded* 
indeed,  the  French  works  referred  to,  but  they  also  essentially 
differed  from  them  in  character.  Aimd's  History  of  Norman 
warfare  in  Southern  Italy  ^  is  likewise  earlier,  but  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  series  if  looked  at  merely 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.  It  was  in  France  that 
secular  society  first  found  truly  representative  historians. 
Yet  not  secular  society  as  a  whole ;  not  the  bourgeoitie^  an^I 
still  less  the  common  people.  Italy  produced  the  earliest 
historians  of  civic  coumiunities.  Historians  just  and  sympa- 
thetic  towards  the  humblest  classes  have  only  appeared  in 
recent  times.    The  early  French  vernacular  chroniclers  spoken 


^  On  the  Chronicles  of  France,  both  in  the  older  and  later  use  of  the  term, 
the  i>refa(*e8  of  M.  P.  Paris  to  hin  e<lition  of  Les  (rrandes  Chroniques  de 
U  vols.,  1H.')I>-1H38,  and  M.  de  la  Curne's  Memoire  8ur  les  Priucipaux  MoDiuiieDt« 
de  France  in  the  Academie  des  InHi'riptions,  toni.  xxii. 

'•2  L'Istoire  de  li  Nomiunt  et  la  Chronique  de  Robert  Viseart,  par  Aim^,  moisr 
du  Mout*Ca.HAin.  Publiees  pour  la  premiere  fois,  d'apH^  un  manoacrit  fimnco^ 
inedit  du  xiii*  siecle,  ap|>artenant  a  la  Hibliotheque  royale,  par  Chainponioii-Fl|pf<»* 
18.'i5.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  se<><)nd  work,  see  R.  Wilmans.  Int  Anuitm  t«« 
Monte  Cassino  der  Verfasser  der  Chronica  Robert!  Bim^ardi?  iu  PVfrti,  ArchiT. 
(1S49),  z. 


) 
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of  were,  with  the  exception  of  Froissart,  noblemen ;  and  Frob- 
iiart,  although  of  plebeian  birth  and  clerical  training,  was  a 
thorough  courtier.  They  all,  therefore,  occupied  themselves 
only  with  the  things  for  which  noblemen  in  those  days  cared. 
Their  works  expressed  and  reflected  the  spirit  and  features  of 
feudalism  and  chivalry. 

The  direct  originating  impulse  to  these  works  came  from 
the  Crusades.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  France  had 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  life  and  force  which  she  displayed 
in  poetry,  in  art,  in  scholastic  speculation,  and  in  political 
activity.  She  had  become  a  separate,  centralised,  and  organ- 
ised power,  capable  of  so  strongly  influencing  surrounding 
peoples  that  the  direction  of  the  Crusades  fell  chiefly  into  her 
hands.  No  other  European  country  was  so  much  influenced 
by  the  contact  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  peoples  which 
then  took  place.  Green,  in  his  ^  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,*  does  not  devote  a  single  paragraph  to  tracing  the 
influence  of  the  Crusades  on  England ;  and  the  omission,  if  a 
defect,  is  not  a  very  serious  one.  A  similar  omission  in  a  far 
Hliorter  Histoiy  of  France  would  be  a  conspicuous  proof  of 
the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  its  author.  The  Crusades 
affected  the  social  and  national  development  of  England 
comparatively  little,  and  for  the  most  ^jart  indirectly ;  they 
influenced  that  of  France  powerfully  and  directly. 

Geoffrey  Villehardouin  wrote,  or  more  probably  dictated, 
in  tlie  later  years  of  his  life,  an  account  of  the  events  which 
he  witnessed,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  crusade.  In  a  fresh  and  vivid  but  crude  and 
un{iolished  narrative,  he  has  told  of  the  gathering  of  the 
crusaden,  of  the  negotiations  and  alliance  with  the  Vene- 
tians, of  the  differences  of  party  and  opinion  in  the  exi>edition, 
of  the  capture  of  Zara,  of  the  compact  with  Alexius  and 
itM  issue,  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  empire  among  the  Greeks.  The  recital 
U  arUess  and  unadome<U  but  not  without  force,  directness, 
and  felicitous  lines  and  touches.  Villehardouin,  obviously  a 
man  of  much  practical  ability,  saw  with  clearness  what  came 
liefore  him,  and  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  was 
that  be  saw;  but  his  personal  impressions  suggested  to  him 
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few  general  reflections,  and  of  historical  or  other  speculatioD 
there  are  no  traces  in  his  pages.^ 

Joinville  was  of  a  finer  and  richer  nature  than  his  prede- 
cessor and  possessed  of  true  literary  genius.  In  his  ^  Histoire 
de  St.  Louis,'  written  in  1809,  the  style  is  no  longer,  as  in 
Villehardouin,  rough  and  unpliant,  but  easy,  flowing,  and 
flexible,  and  capable  of  expressing  reflections  and  feelings 
as  well  as  merely  conveying  events ;  and  the  superiority  as 
regards  mastery  over  the  materials,  the  co-ordination  of  the 
facts,  the  disposition  of  the  narrative,  is  no  less  decided.  He 
does  not  proceed  simply  narrating  what  he  witnessed;  he 
also  judges  and  compares,  meditates  and  moralises,  finds 
expression  for  the  varying  moods  of  his  own  gay,  generous, 
vivacious  spirit,  and  gradually  and  skilfully  produces  an 
imperishable  portraiture  of  the  most  conscientious  and  pious 
man  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  or,  periiaps, 
of  any  nation.^ 

Villehardouin  is  little  more  than  a  chronicler;  Joinville, 
as  an  excellent  artist,  is  much  more.  But  Froissart,  who 
laboured  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  on  the  brilliant  work  which  has  immortalised 
his  name,  daily  (to  use  his  own  words)  ^^  rentrant  dedans  sa 
forge,  pour  ouvrer  et  forger  en  la  haute  et  noble  matidre  du 
temps  passd,"  openly  claims  to  be  an  historian  as  distinguished 
from  a  chronicler.  "  If  I  were  merely  to  say  such  and  such 
things  happened  at  such  times,  without  entering  fully  into 
the  matter,  which  was  grandly  horrible  and  disastrous,  tliih 
would  be  a  chronicle,  but  no  historj."  The  work  of  Froissart 
describes  in  detail  the  great  enterprises  and  deeds  of  arms 
4lone    not   only  in    France,   but  in   England,  Scotland,  and 

1  The  best  editions  of  Villehardouin  are  those  of  M.  Paulin  Paris  and  M. 
Natalis  do  Wailly.  For  a  general  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  ser 
Daunou,  Hist.  litt.  do  France,  1K52,  xvii.  150-171,  and  Sainte-Beave,  Causerif^ 
du  Lundi,  ix.  305-330.  Recently  the  trustworthiness  of  his  narratiTe  has  been 
seriously  assailed  by  Count  Riant  in  t.  xvii.,  xviii..  and  xxiii.  of  the  Rrv.  «1 
quest,  hist.;  by  L.  Streit  and  J.  Tessier  in  special  brochures;  and  by  E.  Pean, 
The  Fall  of  Constantinople.  1885.  There  is  a  sketch  of  his  character  taken  fPMn 
the  new  point  of  view  by  M.  Ed.  Sayons  in  vol.  xxv.,  1886,  of  the  Cpte.  Rend,  d 
Scan,  et  Trav.  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sc.  Mor.  et  Pol. 

2  On  Joinville  see  Vitet,  Rev.  d.  Deux  Mondes,  Ixxv.,  KJ2-1«3  (ISfiS) ;  N.  dr 
Wailly  in  Comptes  R<'ndu«  d.  Acad.  Inscr.  et  Bel. -Let..  1805;  and  rhampoUkvH 
Fiffea^-.  Mel.  Hist..  I.  (J15-&45. 
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Ii\*land,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  even  in 
I*oland  and  Turkey  and  Africa,  from  1326  to  1400,  with  a  live- 
liness, garrulity,  and  natural  grace,  which  recall  Herodotus, 
and  with  a  spiritedness  of  movement  and  a  splendour  and 
variety  of  incidents  which  remind  us  of  Walter  Scott. 
Never  had  been  seen  before  historical  painting  on  so  broad  a 
canvas,  so  crowded,  and  so  richly  coloured.  All  feudalism  is 
tliere,  and  in  all  its  magnificence.  Yet  Froissart,  notwith- 
standing his  inexhaustible  curiosity,  his  vast  memory,  his 
keen  interest  in  the  things  he  described,  his  rare  power  of 
graphic  portraiture,  and  his  skill  as  a  narrator,  was  not  a 
historian  in  any  strict  or  high  sense.  He  lacked  insight  and 
seriousness;  cared* little  to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
appearance,  between  the  vero  and  the  ben  trovato  ;  looked  with 
indifference  on  oppression  and  cruelty;  and  sought  as  an 
author  only  to  give  pleasure  and  to  gain  fame.^ 

Monstrelet  began  his  Chronicle  with  the  year  1400,  —  t.f ., 
where  that  of  Froissart  had  ended.  He  had  none  of  the 
l»rilliaot  qualities  of  his  predecessor.  His  prolixity  makes 
him  tiresome,  notwithstanding  the  inherent  interest  of  many 
of  the  events  which  he  narrates.  His  general  truthfulness 
is  unquestionable,  altliough  he  favoured  the  house  of  Bur- 
gumly  to  the  extent  of  omitting  or  passing  lightly  over  certain 
things  which  were  not  to  its  credit.  His  work  contains  much 
valuable  historical  information,  but  is  not  the  production  of 
an  historical  artist,  and  contains  little  historical  reflection  and 
no  historical  generalisations. 

I.<emving  unnoticed  Christina  de  Pisa  and  Alain  Chartier,  we 
{)as8  to  Philip  de  Commines,  the  chamberlain  and  councillor  of 
C^harles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  the  con- 
fident and  adviser  of  the  politic  and  unscrupulous  I^uis  XI. 
Tlie  latter  prince,  who  played  the  same  part  in  France  which 
his  contemporaries  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  did 
in  England  and  Spain  in  destroying  the  ])ower  of  the  nobles 
and  raising  on  its  ruins  the  absolute  rule  of  the  monarch,  is  the 
hero  of  Commines*  Memoirs.     It  is  not  the  impetuous  Charles 

*CHi  FrnliMft  Me  Saint«-Beave.  C.  d.  I«.  iz.  (kW*.*;:  (*umr  in  Mi-iu.  Acad. 
ln«rT.  el  B«l-Let..  z^  ziil.,  xW. :  and  K.  «le  I^ttenhoTe.  FniiMutrt.  Ktu<l«»  litt^ 
rmm  mu  k  zlv*  MteW,  BnuieUes.  1H57. 
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but  this  astute  Louis  that  the  historian  admires,  not  courage 
but  policy,  not  brilliant  feats  of  arms  but  successful  intrigues. 
With  him,  as  I  have  already  had  to  remark,  history  first 
became  political  and  reflective.  Unlike  the  older  chroniclers, 
he  was  not  content  to  narrate  merely  in  order  to  narrate  and 
please,  but  sought  even  more  to  explain  and  instruct.  He 
described  incidents  briefly,  but  was  careful  to  indicate  why 
things  happened  as  they  did,  and  what  effects  they  produced. 
Hence  his  style  was  comparatively  abstract,  and  he  reasoned  as 
well  as  recorded.  From  having  been  the  first  to  endeavour  of 
set  purpose  and  with  conspicuous  success  to  detect  and  disclose 
the  motive  principles  of  historical  personages  and  the  causal 
connections  of  historical  transactions,  he  has  some  right  to  the 
title,  which  has  been  so  often  given  to  him,  of  father  of  modem 
history.  He  made  a  distinct  step  beyond  simple  chronicling, 
and  towards  the  mode  of  writing  history  in  which  his  younger 
contemporaries,  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli,  were  the  first 
greatly  to  excel.  He  was  not,  however,  the  intellectual  equal 
of  either  of  these  celebrated  Italians,  and  cannot  properly  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  either  as  an  historian.  He  wrote 
only  an  historical  memoir,  whereas  Guicciardini  gave  a  complete 
account  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  agitated  periods  of 
Italian  history.  The  practical  shrewdness  and  judiciousness 
of  his  estimates  of  persons  and  actions  deserve  due  apprecia- 
tion, but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genius  of  a 
truly  scientific  kind  displayed  by  Machiavelli  in  his  treatment 
of  Roman  and  Florentine  history.  His  vision  was  clear  and 
keen  within  the  narrow  range  of  personal  experience,  but  he 
had  neither  conception  nor  feeling  of  the  working  of  a  general 
spirit,  laws,  and  tendencies  in  human  affairs.  Hence  the 
peculiarity  by  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  much  impressed,  his 
perfect  unconsciousness  that  the  state  of  things  which  he 
described  was  on  the  point  of  passing  away.  In  one  respect 
he  strikingly  resembled  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli.  In  his 
eyes  as  in  theirs,  the  political  wisdom  which  it  was  the  chief 
use  of  history  to  teach  was  to  know  how  to  attain  political 
success.  lie  was,  like  his  mjister  the  king,  a  Machiavellian 
before  Machiavelli.  Dr.  Arnold  has  said,  "Philip  de  Comines 
praises  his  master  I-.ouis  the  Eleventh  as  one  of  the  best  of 
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princes,  although  he  witnessed  not  only  the  crimes  of  his  life, 
but  the  miserable  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  latter  end,  and 
has  even  faithfully  recorded  them.  In  this  respect  Philip  de 
Comines  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  Froissart,  with  whom 
the  crimes  committed  by  his  knights  and  great  lords  never 
interfere  with  his  general  eulogies  of  them/*  ^  Along  with 
a  correct  statement  of  fact,  these  words  contain  a  misleading 
rapprochement  of  names.  The  conscience  of  Froissart  was 
{nTverted  by  prejudices  inherent  in  the  chivalry  which  he 
admired ;  that  of  Commines  by  an  estimate  of  statesmanship 
which  naturally  gained  acceptance  in  an  age  in  which  great 
and  even  beneficial  social  results  appeared  to  have  been  at- 
tained by  most  immoral  means.  Commines  was  not,  like 
Froissart,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  he  vigorously  and  feelingly  condemned  despotic 
government  and  arbitrary  taxation.  Nor  was  he  insensible 
that  the  ruler  who  violates  morality,  although  he  may  be 
approved  at  the  bar  of  history,  must  be  condemned  at  a  higher 
tribunal.  He  distinguished  between  the  politician  and  the 
man«  and  admitted  that  one  might  be  wise  as  a  ])olitician  yet 
foolish  as  a  man.  The  masterly  account  which  he  gave  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  King  Louis  goes  far  to  comjiensate  for 
the  moral  laxity  which  he  had  shown  in  the  description  of 
some  of  his  actions.  His  not  unfrequent  references  to  God 
and  Providence  have  been  regarded  as  indications  that  he  had 
formed  a  general  and  so  far  philosophical  conception  of  his- 
tor}'.  In  reality,  they  are  of  that  nmve  and  simple  kind 
which  show  that  he  had  not.  He  made  such  references  only 
when  he  felt  experience  and  reason  fail  him  in  his  attempts  at 
liistorical  interpretation.' 

Tlie  Hundred  Years'  War  between  the  FnMich  and  the 
English  on  the  Continent  ended  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  the  English  being  driven  out  of  Franc*e 
and  the  French  being  united  into  a  large  and  ]K)werful  nation. 

1  L^rtaretcm  Modem  Hbtory,  p.  119. 

*  flu  CommliMS  oiay  be  connuUeil  Sainte-Beave,  Caoii.  d.  Loo.,  1. 341-2A7 :  Baron 
d«  Lrttmbovr.  Lettrrs  et  Neipor.  de  Ph.  dr  C,  Rrux.  imTI ;  and  W.  Arnold.  IHe 
rU> tar^  poUtiacfafa  C«mndaniicliaaunt;en  d«*ii  Thilipp  von  C^miynrA,  DrrMl.  1K73. 
ViiMiinlnwlB.  JoinrHW  ProUaart,  Munstrelet,  and  Comminea  have  all  ttren  trmna- 
Ut#4  iMo  EBflMi. 
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So  long  as  France  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
on  her  own  soil  she  was  necessarily  but  little  affected  by  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  movements  which  took  place  in 
other  countries.  When  she  came  forth  from  her  isolation, 
Europe  was  in  process  of  rapid  transformation.  Geographi- 
cal discovery,  mechanical  invention,  new  modes  of  thought 
and  research,  new  conditions  of  existence,  new  convictioas 
and  aspirations,  had  begun  to  show  the  workings  of  a  new 
life  and  were  in  course  of  forming  a  new  world.  Industry, 
commerce,  war,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  government,  religion, 
science,  and  philosophy,  were  all  influenced  by  the  change. 
"  Novus  .  .  .  rerum  nascitur  ordo." 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  to  France  the  Renaissance 
with  its  passionate  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  the 
Roman  jurists,  and  the  Reformation  with  its  violent  civil  and 
religious  strife  and  its  agitation  of  the  gravest  social  prob- 
lems. The  Renaissance  spread  from  Italy ;  the  Reformation 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  in  France  their  influ- 
ences and  results  were  inextricably  blended.  They  pro- 
foundly affected  the  whole  history  of  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  consequently,  also  the  character  of  its  historical 
literature. 

Italy  was  the  nation  first  quickened  by  the  modem  spirit,  and 
France  received  it  through  contact  with  her.  The  early  light 
of  Italian  culture,  however,  was  speedily  and  disastrousU* 
eclipsed  by  the  spread  of  priestly  obscurantism.  Hence 
already  in  the  sixteenth  century  France  had  outstripped  her 
instructress,  and  could  boast  of  having  in  Budaeus,  Turnebus, 
Lambinus,  Stephanus,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  the  foremost 
scholars  of  their  age.  These  men  aimed  not  merely  at  master- 
ing the  languages  of  the  ancient  world,  but  at  comprehending 
itij  entire  contents.  They  were  at  once  prodigies  of  philologi- 
cal and  historical  erudition  and  the  founders  of  philological  and 
historical  criticism.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  particular,  rendered 
an  immense  service  to  historians  by  his  '  De  emendatione  tem- 
porum'  (1583)  — the  first  scientific  treatment  of  chronology. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  jurisprudence  in  France  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  centurj-  must  also  be  noted  as  having  been 
highly  favourable  to  historical  study.     The  French  jurists  of 
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that  age  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  honourable  and 
meritorious  class  in  French  society,  if  we  may  judge  of  them 
fn>m  those  of  their  number  whose  lives  have  been  recorded. 
Tliey  were  not  more  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  ability 
than  for  their  independence  of  character  and  enlightened 
{latriotism.  They  formed  the  chief  barrier  to  the  arbitrary 
IM)wer  of  the  kings,  and  were  often  the  best  exponents  of  the 
^'nuine  and  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  nation.  Men  like 
L*Hdpital,  the  brothers  Pithou,  Hotman,  Bodin,  Pasquier, 
and  De  Thou,  were  drawn  to  historical  research  even  less  by 
their  love  of  knowledge  than  by  their  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  their  country  and  for  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  the  con- 
flict8  to  which  they  gave  rise,  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  thought  of  France.  They  led  to  keen  discussion  of  the 
principles  on  which  government  and  society  rest.  They 
cause<l  the  competing  claims  of  State  and  Church,  of  civil 
authority  and  individual  conscience,  and  the  comparative 
merits  and  demerits  of  different  forms  of  religion  and  polity, 
to  lie  debated  with  intense  interest  and  from  the  most  diverse 
{joints  of  view.  They  originated  a  multitude  of  pamphlets 
and  memoirs,  few  of  which  were  wholly  lacking  in  living 
force,  and  some  of  which  had  considerable  literary  merit. 
Through  them  the  opinions  and  passions  of  the  various  con- 
tending parties  found  direct  and  energetic  expression.  In 
the  pamphlets  the  theories  advocated  were  of  the  most  varied 
and  discordant  kinds :  all  opinions,  the  most  far-sightod  and 
the  most  shortniighted,  the  most  slavish  and  the  most  auda- 
cious, finding  defenders.  The  memoir  was  the  form  in  which 
history  was  chiefly  written  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  loyal  MtrvUeur^  the  brothers  I)u  Rellay, 
Gaspard  and  William  de  Tavanncs  Margaret  of  Valois,  Mont- 
lu<*.  D*Aubigne,  Brant/)me,  and  others*  give  us  living  pictures 
of  their  authors  and  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  pjLssed. 
They  contain  rich  stores  of  material  for  the  knowledpre  of  an 
age  of  inexhaustible  interest. 

As  regards  general  hi.stor}'  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli 
had  set  examples  very  diflicult  to  imitate  with  sueees^s*  but 
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which  were  not  without  efPect.  Bernard  Girard,  Seignear  du 
Haillan,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1537,  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  write  a  general  history  of  France,  and  he  took  the  Italian 
writers  mentioned  as  his  models  in  regard  to  style  and  method. 
That  he  fell  far  below  them  was  due  not  to  want  of  will  bat 
of  ability.  Concerning  Fauchet,  Du  Tillet,  Vignier,  De  Serres, 
and  others,  who  attempted  to  write  French  history  in  the 
French  language,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  interesting 
notices  of  them  given  by  Augustin  Thierry  in  his  ^  Dix  Ans 
d'Etudes  Historiques.' 

The  only  really  eminent  French  historian,  if  the  term  be 
taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
was  De  Thou;  and  he  unfortunately  wrote  in  Liatin.  His 
nobility  of  character,  his  experience  in  practical  aflfairs,  his 
singular  impartiality  of  judgment,  his  immense  capacity  of 
labour,  his  unswerving  love  of  truth,  rational  freedom,  and 
the  public  good,  his  vast  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  his 
natural  and  dignified  eloquence,  are  everywhere  displayed  in 
his  ^  Historia  sui  temporis,'  and  amply  account  for  the  admira- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  regarded.  Its  defects  are  those 
inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  describe  modem  things  in  an 
ancient  language:  lack  of  pictorial  power  and  of  vision  for 
proportion  and  perspective ;  and  the  prolixity  due  to  exces- 
sive fulness  and  minuteness  of  detail.  The  author's  strength 
certainly  did  not  lie  in  aptitude  for  generalisation  or  philo- 
sophical insight.  Only  the  few  can  now  be  expected  to  read 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  which  he  devoted  to  a 
period  of  only  sixty-three  years ;  but  so  long  as  history  con- 
tinues to  be  studied,  a  few  will  always  be  drawn  to  its  perusal 
either  by  inclination  or  duty,  and  these  will  not  fail  to  render 
it  the  praise  which  it  merits.* 

Two  political  treatises  published  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century  have  sometimes  been  referred  to,  but  erroneously,  a^ 
of  an  historico-philosophical  character  —  namely,  *  Trait^  de 
la  Servitude  Volontaire  ou  Contre  un '  of  La  Boetie,  and  the 
^Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  auctore/ 

^  On  De  'rhoa,  see  CoUinson's  Life  of  Thaanofl :  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  ^poL  H. ; 
and  the  prize  dim'ounes  of  MM.  Patin  et  Ph.  Cliasles,  Sor  la  Vie  et  lea 
de  J.  A.  de  Thou.  1834. 
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The  former,  written  about  1548,  but  not  published  until  1578, 
ui  little  more  than  a  vague  ardent  declamation  in  praise  of 
human  equality  and  republican  liberty,  forced  from  a  generous 
youthful  heart  by  contemplation  of  the  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion in  France  under  Henry  II.  It  is  not  in  the  least  learned 
or  profound,  but  it  has  lived  and  will  continue  to  live  because 
of  its  sincerity,  and  because  its  author  has  been  immortalised 
by  the  affection  of  Montaigne.^  The  ''  Junius  Brutus ''  who 
wrote  ^  against  tyrants  **  in  1579,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  Hubert  Languet,  although  some  still  contend  that 
be  was  Duplessis-Momay.  His  theory  of  the  right  of  resist- 
ance to  monarchs  who  make  wrong  enactments  is  professedly 
based  on  Jewish  history  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  book  is,  however,  almost  entirely  an  exposition  of  polit- 
ical doctrine.  There  is  little  history  in  it,  and  that  little  is 
treated  in  an  unhistorical  manner  and  spirit.^ 

Two  other  works  have  to  be  noticed  which  concern  us  some- 
what more,  although  it  is  exaggeration  to  speak  even  of  them 
as  specimens  of  historical  philosophy.  The  '  Franco-Gallia  *  of 
the  famoos  Protestant  jurist,  Francis  Hotman,  was  publishec^ 
in  1578 — the  year  after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It 
was  composed  hastily  and  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
but  is  a  product  of  true  genius,  of  great  learning,  and  of  a 
singulariy  manly  nature.  It  at  once  made  an  immense  im- 
pression, and  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  either  of 
political  theory  or  of  constitutional  freedom.  It  was  the  first 
attempt,  and  a  most  vigorous  attempt,  to  show  that  freedom 
had  history  as  well  as  reason  on  its  side ;  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  displayed  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers  and  the 
limitation  of  their  powers,  could  be  traced  through  all  epochs 
of  French  history ;  and  that  the  despotic  claims  and  practices 
of  the  house  of  Valois  were  not  time-honoured  traditions,  but 

>  Lioii  Feog^re,  fiinAe  rar  la  Vi^  ^i  1<«  OurragM  de  U  Boetie.  1H45 ;  an<l  M 
fftjett,  Kotio*  tor  la  Borti^,  loiTl^  de  la  Senritade  VolonUire,  IHTkH.     M.  FeuKt^rv 
•4it«rf  Um  aSmrwm  ConplricA  de  U  Boetie  in  1S46. 

^Vomem,  la  a  dlaqaUitlon  in  the  SitzanK»berichte  der  K.  Akad.  d.  Wiiwen' 
mrtmtum  m  Miwimi,  1HK7,  2,  maintain!  that  DapletiiiA-Mornay  waA  the  author 
of  tte  '  Vladieis.'  It  aemm*  certain  that  the  edition  of  15711  wan  not  printed  at 
Bdlataffk.  aa  sllcs«l  on  the  title-pajpe.  The  translation  into  Enielith,  |mbli«hed 
la  164S,  la  aaU  to  luira  been  the  work  of  Walker,  repoted  to  hare  been  executioner 
ofCkarkal. 
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usurpations  similar  to  those  against  which  Gauls  and  Franks, 
Carlovingians  and  Capetians,  had  equally  protested.  In  a 
word,  the  thesis  which  Hotman  sought  to  establish  by  a  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  France  was  the  same  which  has  gener- 
ally been  assumed  in  England  as  the  justification  of  popular 
liberties  —  that  of  a  right  to  self-government,  which  was  not 
merely  an  abstract  dictate  of  reason,  but  a  something  so  real 
and  essential  that  it  had  always  been  contended  for  and  more 
or  less  possessed.  He  did  not  prove  all  that  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  proved —  he  unquestionably  erred  in  details,  an«l 
made  insufficient  allowance  for  the  differences  of  the  various 
periods  —  but  he  made  good  what  was  of  most  importance  in 
his  contention,  and  brought  into  the  light  the  class  of  histori- 
cal facts  which  absolute  authority  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  seeing  left  in  obscurity.  His  little  book,  containing  less 
than  two  hundred  pages,  and  with  three-fourths  of  it  quota- 
tions from  historians  and  chroniclers,  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
triumphant  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  country- 
men were  entitled  to  deem  themselves  free-bom,  not  merely 
as  men,  but  also  as  Frenchmen.  If  it  failed  to  show  that  the 
French  monarchy  had  been  elective,  it  at  least  succeeded  in 
proving  that  that  monarchy  had  Ixjgun  with  Louis  XI.  to 
enter  on  a  new  path  fatal  to  ancient  liberties.^ 

Etienne  Piisquier  (1529-1015)  published  the  fii'st  book  of 
his  *  Recherches  de  la  France '  in  1560,  and  the  second  in 
15G5 ;  five  others  were  added  during  his  lifetime,  and  three 
more  in  1043.  The  *  (Euvres  d'fitienne  Pasquier,'  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1723,  consists  of  the  '  Recherches  *  and 
*  Lettres.'  Of  the  former  Augustin  Thierry  has  thus  written : 
*'  This  work  is  the  first  in  which  we  meet  with  what  has  since 
been  called  the  philosopliy  of  history.  The  author,  a  disciple 
of  the  historical  school  founded  by  the  Italians,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Piiulus  Eniilius,  does  not  confine  himself,  like  Du 
Ilaillan,  to  investigating  the  plot  of  political  intrigues,  or  to 
analysing  events  according  to  the  method  of  Machiavelli ;  he 

^  On  Hotman  see  the  two  arti<*I(>»  of  M.  Dareste  In  Rev.  Hist.  t.  II.,  ••▼eiml 
articlfs  of  M.  Vi^ruo  in  i:«'!iouvier's  Crit.  Kel.  1870,  1S80,  and  Ktudos  Littermirai 
Kur  \vs  Kcrivains  Fran«;ai8  de  la  Rrforniation,  par  A.  Sayoiw,  t.  H.  l-r»7.  The  polit- 
!<"al  vi«*\v«*  of  Hotman,  as  wtOl  as  of  \ji  Boi'tio  an<i  the  author  of  the  *  Vindlcis,* 
will  ht.'  found  MtatiNl  in  M.  Janet's  Hist.  d.  1.  Science  Politi<|ue. 
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seeks  to  draw  from  history  moral  results,  and,  above  all,  to 
interpret  the  facts  in  a  new  manner  —  giving  them  a  signifi- 
cation more  general  and  more  favourable  to  the  freedom  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  with  this  aim  that,  in  rather  a  dis- 
orderly fashion,  be  reviews  all  parts  of  the  history  of  France, 
events,  persons,  institutions,  manners,  customs,  language ;  he 
reviews  them  all,  and  all  under  his  pen  assume  a  fresh  ap- 
|»earance  of  life.  £tienne  Pasquier  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  than  for  the  precision  of  his  ideas;  his  criti- 
rism  is  sometimes  subtle  instead  of  just ;  but  his  book  was 
calculated  strongly  to  stir  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  the  only  erudite  work  written  in  the  sixteenth  century 
which  one  can  read  through  without  weariness,  and  it  was 
rvprinted  even  in  the  last  century." 

Such  is  the  opinion  expi*essed  regarding  Pasquier's  ^Re- 
searches *  by  an  eminently  competent  judge.  In  one  respect, 
iiftwever,  I  must  entirely  dissent  from  it.  There  is  no  phi- 
Intsophy  of  history  in  Pasquier*s  work.  His  ratiocinations  on 
iiijitorical  facts  sometimes  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
thf«ie  of  Machiavelli  in  his  ^Discorsi,*  but,  instead  of  being 
more,  they  are  much  less  philosophical  in  character  and 
M.*i>Iie;  they  are  much  more  about  particulars,  and  show 
much  less  insight  into  the  general  causes  and  tendencies  of 
history.  The  real  and  distinctive  merit  of  Pasquier  is,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  make  a  serious  and  sustained  attempt  to 
tra<*e  the  growth  of  the  institutions  of  France.  This  was  a 
very  important  departure,  —  tlie  inau^unition  of  a  movement 
which  has  never  since  been  arrested  and  which  has  prrxluced 
numerous  valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowh*d^e. 
I*;isquier  himself  must  be  admitted  to  have  coUcctcd  much 
ust-ful  material  on  various  ancient  French  institutions.  Few, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  read  throu<;li  his  work  without 
\%cariness,  or  read  through  it  at  all:  hut  those  who  are  in 
•piestof  information  on  tlie  s|)ecial  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
may  consult  it  with  protit. 

What  its  subjects  are  a  brief  sununary  will  indicate,  llie 
lir^t  Ixiok  treats  of  the  character  and  culture  of  the  (Jauls, 
ancl  the  causes  which  led  t<i  th(*ir  subjugsition  by  the  Romans  : 
of  the  Prankish,  Crothic.  Hur^undian,  and  Norman  inviusioiis; 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bretons  an<l  (isiscons ;  and  <»{  ll\c  t^lc\T\  vA 
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the  descent  of  the  Franks  from  the  Trojans,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  earliest  govern- 
ment. The  second  book  is  a  dissertation  on  the  old  French 
parliaments  and  provincial  assemblies,  the  functions  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  society  into  classes,  prefaced  by  a  brief  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  chance  or  policy,  fortune  or  prudence, 
had  contributed  most  to  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  The  third  book  traces  the  growth  of  the  episcopate, 
the  gradual  assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  various  conflicts  between  the  Papal  See  and  the  GalU- 
can  Church,  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  into  the 
realm,  the  progress  of  the  sect  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  couxse 
of  their  war  on  the  University.  In  chapter  44  there  is  in- 
serted the  famous  ^^pladoyer"  which  the  author  had  deliv- 
ered in  defence  of  the  University  and  against  the  Jesuits  in 
the  suit  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1564.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  fourth  book  treats  of  laws  and  judicial  cus- 
toms; the  rest  of  it  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 
The  fifth  book  relates  to  Clovis  and  his  descendants  of  the 
first  dynasty.  The  sixth  book  is  occupied  with  the  Capetian 
kings,  the  good  knight  Bayard,  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  and  sundry  marvellous  stories  which  Pasquier  had 
the  credulity  to  l)elieve.  The  seventh  book  treats  of  French 
poetry.  The  eighth  book,  after  discussing  the  origin  of  the 
French  language,  attempts,  often  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ac- 
count for  many  peculiar  words,  idioms,  and  proverbs.  The 
ninth  book  contains  much  information  on  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  on  "the  Faculties,"  and  on  the  spread  of 
Roman  law  and  its  prevalence  over  the  "droit  coutumier.*' 
The  last  book  examines  the  accusations  made  against  Queen 
Brunehaut  by  Fredegar,  Ainioin,  and  other  chroniclers,  and 
argues  that  they  are  to  be  deemed  calumnies.  The  foregoing 
summary,  short  and  general  although  it  l)e,  may,  by  showing 
what  Pasquier's  work  was,  also  show  what  it  was  not. 

II 

The  first  French  writer  who  took  a  philosophical  view  of 
history  was  John  Bodin.  The  years  between  his  birth  in 
1580  and  death  in  1596  were  among  the  most  agitated  and 
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tfventful  in  the  history  of  France, — years  of  social,  politi- 
cal«  and  religions  transition  and  strife,  which  naturally  led 
thoughtful  men  to  political  theorising.  And  of  all  who  in 
that  ag^  made  government  and  society  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, none  can  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Bodin  as  regards 
comprehensiyeness,  depth,  and  truthfulness  of  insight.  The 
noUe  moral  nature  of  L'HOpital  enabled  him  to  apprehend 
as  clearly  some  of  the  great  practical  principles  of  social 
order,  and  especially  that  of  religious  toleration ;  but  neither 
L*IIdpital  nor  any  other  had  such  enlarged  vidws  of  society 
as  an  object  of  science.  As  a  political  philosopher,  indeed, 
Bodin  had  no  rival  among  his  contemporaries,  and  none,  at 
least  in  his  own  country,  till  Montesquieu  appeared.  He 
hail  great  native  force  of  intellect,  great  learning,  especially 
in  languages,  law,  and  history,  and  large  legal  and  political 
experience,  having  taught  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse,  prac- 
tised as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  shared  both  in  Court  favour  and 
disgrace  under  Henri  HI.,  performed  admirable  service  as  a 
deputy  of  the  Tiers  £tat  in  the  Assembly  of  Blois,  and  filled 
various  important  offices  of  state.  It  is  a  striking  evidence 
that  even  the  g^atest  men  may  not  be  exempt  from  the  most 
irrational  prejudices  of  their  age  that  this  broad  and  saga- 
cious thinker,  although  sceptical  as  to  all  positive  religions, 
should  have  been  an  extremely  credulous  believer  in  sorcery, 
the  virtues  of  numbers,  and  the  power  of  the  stars.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  still  most  difficult  for  the  mind  to 
enumcipate  itself  from  these  delusions.^ 

The  *  Republic,'  first  published  in  1576,  is  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  greatest  of  Bodin*s  works.  In  the  history  of  the  phi- 
losiophy  of  government  and  legislation  tliere  are,  indeed,  few 
greater  works ;  perhaps,  as  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton  has  affirmed, 
none  in  the  whole  interval  between  tlie  api>earance  of  the 
^  Politics  *  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  the  ^  Spirit  of  Laws '  of 
Montesquieu,  although  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  both  these 
treatises.^     The   *  Historic   Method*  (Methodus  ad  facilem 

>  Th^  Miprntltioon  cmlality  of  Botlin  U  in(wt  r(»niplft««ly  iMH*n  in  U\n  IVtuono- 
mAiit*  df»  Horrieri,  IMl ;  and  bin  rrlifciooji  frr^hinkitifc  in  his  Collo({uinin  lir|iU* 
phnmtrrm,  vlikrii  rpmaloed  In  mantmriipt  until  Uohrmaer  puhllnliM  rxtnu'U  of  it 
to  1S«],  aad  Noack  the  whole  work  in  1H57. 

*  Hmtmmmttm  of  Um  '  Rffpnhllr '  nafllrient  tn  ^r^  a  Kood  g«n«nil  view  of  iu 
rkmnfUt  mtm  to  tw  fo«od  in  lfallaro*fi  IJt.  of  Kumpe.  vol.  U.  (Ut  ed.\ ,  \jptti\\\\W  ik 
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historiai'um  cognitionem),  published  in  1566,  has  more  interest 
and  importance,  however,  for  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  than  the  ^  Republic.'  Yet  it  is  not  a  philosophy  of 
history,  nor  does  it  even,  although  the  honor  is  one  which 
M.  Baudrillart  has  claimed  for  it,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  It  makes  itself  no  pretension  of  the 
kind,  and  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  not  a  philosophy  of 
history,  but  a  method  of  studying  and  appreciating  histoiy. 

One  sign  of  the  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the  stady 
of  history  which  took  place  throughout  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  appearance  of  publications  on  the  art 
of  writing,  reading,  and  judging  of  history.  A  few  works  of 
the  kind  preceded  the  treatise  of  Bodin.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  the  ^  Theatrum  scribendsB  historiffi  uniyersss  *  of 
Mylaeus,  published  at  Florence  in  1548  ;  the  most  popular  and 
interesting  was  Patrizi's  ^  Delia  Storia  dialoghi  x.,'  pabUshed 
at  Venice  in  1560.  There  was  a  continuous  flow  of  such 
works  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  and  almost  the  • 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ^Penus  Artis 
Hi8toric86,'  a  collection  of  eighteen  pieces  on  the  compositioQ 
and  study  of  history,  all  with  two  or  three  exceptions  belong- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  published  at  Basle  as  early 
as  1574.  The  treatise  of  Bodin  differa  from  the  other  "  historic 
methods  "  of  the  age,  not  in  essence  nor  as  to  design,  but  in 
involving  among  its  practical  directions  considerations  of 
scientific  value.  Its  aim  is  simply  to  teach  how  history  mar 
be  read  in  an  orderly,  indei)endent,  and  profitable  manner; 
not  to  found,  and  still  less  to  eLaborate  a  science :  a  great  and 
arduous  tusk,  however,  to  which  even  genius  is  only  competent 
when,  circumstances  favouring,  it  strenuously  exerts  itself 
with  conscious  and  definite  purpose,  and  an  exclusive  devotion 
to  its  fulfilment. 

In  the  following  account  of  Bodin's  treatise  I  shall  only 
seek  to  indicate  those  ideius  in  it  which  may  be  supposed  to 
liiive  some  interest  for  a  student  of  the  science  of  history. 

Introduction  ii  I'Histoin*  <lu  Dn>it,  Horon's  History  of  Jurispmdencc,  Bliuitarhli'« 
Gk^m'hichto  d<>fl  StantHrrchts,  and  Janot'rt  Hist.  d.  1.  Sc.  Pol.;  while  tlutK  in 
liaudrillart's  J.  Hodin  vt  son  T<*fri|>H  is  so  excee<lin);ly  caroful  and  exceUent  ihax 
Hcart^cly  a  thought  of  any  valur  in  th«*  original  Inw  fS^'ajH^l  being  indicated. 
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The  ^  MethoduB  *  begins  with  a  preface  in  which  Bodin  dis- 
courses on  the  easiness,  pleasantness,  and  profitableness  of 
historical  study  —  ^^  de  facilitate,  oblectatione,  et  utilitate  his- 
torian/* Such  eulogies  of  history  were  coming  into  fashion 
when  he  wrote,  and  they  continued  to  be  much  in  fashion  for 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  Perha}xs  the 
one  now  best  remembered  is  Casaubon's  preface  to  Polybius 
( lt>09),  and  it  owes  the  honour  chiefly  to  the  merits  of  its 
Latinity.  The  only  real  present  value  of  any  of  them  is  as 
** signs  of  the  times''  in  which  they  appeared ;  they  show  us 
from  what  motives,  or  with  what  expectations  and  interests, 
the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  turned  so 
eagerly  to  the  writing  and  reading  of  history.  Bodin  and 
his  contemporaries  turned  eagerly  to  history,  not  in  order  to 
explain  its  movement  or  ascertain  its  laws,  but  to  find  in  it 
intellectual  entertainment  and  practical  guidance,  materials 
for  their  literary  and  learned  pursuits,  and  especially  help  in 
moral  and  political  life.  They  conceived,  in  other  words,  of 
historical  knowledge  not  as  possibly  constitutive  of,  or  reduc- 
ible to,  science,  but  as  instrumental  and  subservient  to  some 
end  beyond  itself.  That  Bodin  should  have  believed  historical 
study  easy,  although  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  will  not  surprise 
us,  as  it  is  still  a  prevalent  delusion  both  among  the  writers 
and  readers  of  history.  As  soon  as  men  began  adequately  to 
realise  the  supreme  claims  of  truth  in  history  they  ceased  to 
write  eulogies  on  the  uses  of  history ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  became  aware  that  truth  in  historv  is  very  difficult  to 
reach.     This  stage  had  not  been  attained  in  Bodin's  day. 

His  ^Methodus*  contains  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which 
will  be  found  below.^  The  first  thing  in  it  to  l)e  noted  by  us 
—  keeping  our  special  aim  in  view  —  is  the  account  given  of 
the  nature  and  place  of  human  histor}'.  History  in  itself  is 
represented  as  equivalent  to  true  narration  or  description. 
Tliis  allows  of  its  being  divided  into  human,  natural,  and 

*  TIm  titles  refemd  to  in*:  1.  Qiiitl  liintoria  kU,  m  qtiota|>1(*x.  'J.  I>v  online 
hutnriamm.  3.  De  locU  hUtoriaruiti  nctf  institu«*ndi)i.  4.  ]>c  lilstorit-onim 
drircta.  5.  Ds  reeto  historiarum  Juillcio.  (S.  I)e  statu  n>rumpuh1i<*aruiiL. 
7.  roofataftlo  •omm  qui  qaataor  monarehiaii  aun*aque  M*ciila  Mtatuiint.  H.  IM 
u-mporiM  wilv»ni  raUone.  9.  Qoa  ratioDf>  impulorum  orijnneii  balwri  powiiiit. 
Ml  U*  hkifliieofwa  offdla*  et  collecUoDe. 
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divine.  Human  history  had  man  for  its  subject,  as  natanl 
history  has  the  physicul  world,  and  divino  history  God ;  or. 
more  definitely,  ita  matciials  arc  the  free  Hctions  of  men  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  t«nn  action — all  human  -conailii, 
dicta,  facta."  The  distinctive  feature  of  human  history  ii 
that  its  subject  is  constantly  changing,  whereas  God  anil  n*- 
ture  change  not;  they  remain  ever  the  same,  it  remainfl  no 
instant  the  same.  This  its  essential  charactenntic,  ioowaiit 
mutability,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  no  principles  per- 
va<le  it ;  that  no  order  is  to  be  traced  in  it.  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  universe  and  in  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  Bat  tint 
belief,  although  old  and  prevalent,  is  erroneous,  for  man  ia  a 
aoul  in  union  with  a  body,  an  immortal  spirit  immersed  in 
matter;  and  so,  although  through  the  influence  of  maUer 
there  is  much  whicli  is  confused  and  contradictory  in  Ui 
actions,  yet  is  there  in  them  also  eternal  principles  wliieb 
reveal  a  epirit  partici{mnt  of  the  divine  nature,  and  theM 
principles  are  capable  of  being  apprehended.  It  may  bt 
thought  that  there  can  be  no  need  fur  going  to  huvniH  Itiatory 
for  them, —  that  they  will  be  most  rcndlly  apprehended  dtTHtly 
in  divine  history  ;  but  no :  to  reason  from  the  divine  down  lo 
the  human,  instead  of  rising  from  the  human  to  the  divine,  i* 
Ui  reverse  tlie  true  order  of  study  and  begin  at  the  end.  Man 
ought  to  commence  his  incjuirtes  with  himself,  and  maaaad 
gnidualty  to  the  supreme  and  ultimate  cause.  And  as  h«  is  a 
compound  being  —  soul  and  body,  spiritual  and  material  — 
his  history  is  connected  with  that  both  of  nature  and  of  Godi 
through  geogmphy  with  nature,  through  rvligion  with  < 
The  historian  of  man  most  take  careful  account  of  the  com 
constitution  and  relationships  of  man.  and  trace  how  hii  1 
tory  is  intiuenced  Ixjth  by  Oud  and  nature,  both  throagfa  a 
ual  and  physical  forces.  Hence  two  sciences  are  reqaui 
the  attainment  of  u  satisfactory  universal  history  of  u 
inography,  and  a  general  or  comparative  science  of  i 

Bodin  argues  that  history  shotdd  be  studied  in  an  ord4r|j 
ceediiig  from  general  to  particular —  from  a  compendiotuT 
of  universal  history  to  tlie  detailed  and  thorough  invesUg*t>oa 
'Of  ita  several  portions  —  in  such  a  manner  that  the  relations  el 
the  parto  to  one  annUier  and  the  whole  may  bo  cortecUjif 
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(*oive<L  He  has  much  to  saj  on  collecting  and  recording 
under  appropriate  headings  the  utterances  and  incidents  fitted 
to  be  morallj  or  politicallj  helpful.  He  devotes  considerable 
space  to  observations  and  reflections  on  such  themes  as  the 
qualities  to  be  desired  in  the  historian,  the  rules  to  be  attended 
to  in  ascertaining  historical  facts  and  judging  of  historical 
evidence,  the  sources  of  the  prejudices  often  displayed  by 
historical  writers,  the  merits  and  defects  of  various  ancient 
and  modem  historians,  and  the  like.  These  are  seldom  very 
original  or  profound,  but  they  are  generally  judicious.  They 
show  that  Bodin  disliked  all  rhetorical  representations  of  his- 
tory ;  was  distrustful  of  those  writers  who  delighted  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  persons  and  transactions  they  described ; 
and  regarded  as  the  true  ideal  of  history  a  plain  and  exact 
exhibition  of  what  had  happened  as  it  happened.  ^^  Historia 
nihil  aliud  esse  debeat  quam  veritatis  et  rerum  gestarum 
veluti  tabula." 

Sound  as  the  observations  just  referred  to  generally  are,  we 
seek  in  vain  among  them  for  traces  of  scientific  insight  into 
the  nature  of  historical  method.  Yet  Bodin  consciouslv  real- 
iseil  the  existence  of  historical  law.  He  felt  that  history  was 
fiervaded  by  law.  He  owed  this  conviction  to  his  legal  studies. 
Tliese  carried  his  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  mind  at  every 
instant  to  history,  and  soon  satisfied  him  that  law  and  history 
were  inseparably  bound  together  all  through  from  beginning 
t4>  end, — that  no  part  of  either  was  fully  intelligible  if  disso- 
ciated from  the  whole  of  the  other.  He  sets  himself  at  the 
very  outset — in  the  very  dedication  of  his  ^Historic  Method' 
— in  direct  and  declared  antagonism  to  those  who  claimed  to 
lie  philosophical  jurists,  and  yet  confined  their  whole  attention 
to  the  law  of  Rome.  A  philosophical  jurist,  an<l  not,  like 
(*ujas,  a  mere  inteq>reter  of  Latin  texts,  it  was  his  own  am- 
Ifition  to  be ;  and  he  attacked  the  narrowness  of  his  renowned 
contemporary  not  so  much,  as  Hotman  did,  in  the  interest  of 
practical  utility,  as  of  scientific  truth.  No  study  of  Kontan 
Iaw,  be  argues,  however  complete  or  accurate,  can  give  more 
tlian  a  partial  notion  of  law.  It  is  absuni  to  make  Koman 
law  identical  with  or  the  measure  of  universal  law.  There  is 
a  uniTeraal  law,  in  which  all  codes  of  law  have  their  n>ot  and 
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rationale,  and  of  which  they  are  but  the  multiple  and  partial 
expressions  ;  but  to  reach  that  law  the  historians  must  be  con- 
sulted as  well  as  the  juiists,  in  order  that  Persians,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Spaniards,  English,  Germans,  may  all 
find  their  due  place  by  the  side  of  the  Romans.  The  idea  of 
univei-sal  law,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  reached 
through  the  methodical  study  of  history  as  a  whole,  is  central 
with  Bodin,  and  it  is  one  which  still  requires  to  be  urged, 
even  in  its  most  general  form,  on  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  our  lawyers.  It  is  only  in  its  most  general  form  that  Bodin 
has  enunciated  it;  no  clear  distinction,  for  instance,  being 
anywhere  drawn  by  him  in  this  connection  between  natural 
and  positive  law.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  course  of  human 
things  was  an  orderly  process  or  development  naturally  and 
morally  conditioned  and  regulated,  but  he  had  only  the 
vaguest  conception  of  historical  law,  or  of  law  in  any  definite 
sense  of  the  term. 

Again,  Bodin,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
clearly  apprehended  and  stated  the  fact  that  history  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  course  of  progress.  The  seventh  chapter  of 
his  ^^  Method  "  is  on  this  account  of  special  and  permanent 
interest.  The  first  part  of  it  is  an  argument  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  may  be  meant  by  the  four  monarchies  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  —  and  Bodin  professes  himself  dissatisfied  with  all  tin- 
interpretations  —  it  is  fiot  meant  that  history  is  only  a  lon^^ 
course  of  intellectual  and  moral  deterioration.  Whatever 
these  monarchies  may  signify,  they  are  not,  as  some  suggested, 
the  four  ages  of  heathen  antiquity.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
is  a  refutation  of  the  view  of  historical  development  which 
underlies  the  myth  of  the  four  ages,  the  view  that  mankind 
has  l>een  in  a  constant  movement  of  degradation,  from  an  agv 
of  gold  to  an  age  of  iron,  becoming  ever  harder,  more  barren 
of  good,  more  audacious  in  evil.  Our  author  argues  that  thi# 
view  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Biblical  historj',  which  tells  U5 
so  early  of  the  Flood,  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c. ;  that,  from  all 
that  has  been  reported  to  us  by  heatlien  poets  and  myt)iologer» 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  so-called  golden  age,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  true  age  of  iron ;  that  many  cruel  and 
unjust  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece 
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.iiid  Rome  had  coiue  to  Ite  Heen  in  their  true  moral  light :  that 
C  *hrii$tianity  had  brought  with  it  some  new  virtues  which  were 
leavening  the  world;  that  even  the  barbarian  invasions  couUl 
lie  Heen  to  have  fulfilled  a  providential  puqxme  ;  and  that 
luiHlem  times  could  claim  such  inventions  as  the  compass  and 
printing,  had  discovered  a  new  world,  and  greatly  improved 
astronomy,  natural  history,  medicine,  and  industry.  He  com- 
jiaresi  the  advocates  of  the  ccmtinuous  deteriomtion  of  the  race 
—  those  who  fear  tliat  learning,  humanity,  and  justice  are  on 
the  |ioint  of  disap|)earing  from  the  earth  to  return  to  their 
native  skies  —  to  old  men,  sick,  sad,  and  feeble,  the  bunlen  of 
uhose  own  infirmities  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  world 
lias  lost  all  its  virtue,  beauty,  and  goodness,  since  the  days 
when  they  were  young;  and  to  sailors  who  should  fancy,  when 
launching  out  from  harbour  into  the  o|>en  sea,  that  it  was  tlie 
t-aiR*s  and  mountains,  the  houses  and  cities,  which  were  with- 
drawing. It  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  ignorant  how 
!«low  has  been  the  growtli  of  great  ideas,  that  with  so  clear  a 
[lereeption  of  the  progress  which  had  |)erva<Ied  the  i)ast,  he 
>hould  have  nowhere  affirmed  that  there  would  be  progress  in 
iIr*  future.  His  whole  course  of  reasoning  seems  to  a  mocU'rh 
rt'ader  to  involve,  to  necessitate,  this  affirmation ;  yet  nowhere 
i?«  it  made.  Nay,  instead  of  it  we  find  plirases  (only  few,  it  is 
true,  and  these  vague  and  undecided)  indicating  a  l)elief,  or 
rather  suspicion,  that  human  affairs  might  return  to  where 
tiiey  liad  started  frr)m,  might  revolve  in  a  cycle.  It  was  left 
t«i  a  still  greater  man,  lN>rn  thirty  years  hiten  Lord  Bacon,  to 
v^ive  {irominence  to  the  as|)ect  of  progress  which  Bodin  over- 
hiuked;  and  it  is  curious  to  oliserve  liow  entirelv  sis  to  tliis 
matter  the  one  was  the  complement  of  tlie  otiier,  eacli  seeing 
•  »iily  the  lialf-truth.  Bcnlin  Wiis  singularly  just  to  the  pii>t. 
;uid  love<l  to  dwell  <»n  it ;  he  appreciatetl  even  the  ntidille 
.iges,  which  were  so  misunderstoo<l  and  calumniated  by  alnto^t 
.ill  tlie  reformers,  both  of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  Bac(»n 
watt  most  unjust  to  the  (Kist*  lieing  (piite  cngn»ssed  with  the 
aiftpirations,  the  hoiies,  the  ambitions  of  the  futun* :  like  his 
^r«at contempomr}' and  rival  in  n»nown,  I)escart<'s.  he  despised 
tlie  olden  world  too  miirh  to  comprehend  it — his  eye  U^in^^ 
liveled  on  prophetic  visions  of  the  new  world  which  shone 
Iwfore  him*  •*  fresh  as  a  l>anner  bright  tuif urled." 
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Bodin,  it  must  be  further  observed^  does  not  stop  short 
in  merely  general  ideas,  but  aims  at  the  real  explanation  of 
events ;  he  does  not  rest  in  the  abstract,  but  tries  to  account 
for  the  concrete.  He  seeks  causes  and  endeavours  to  trace 
their  operations  in  the  complex  phases  of  history.  He  en- 
deavours especially  to  make  apparent  the  influence  of  two 
classes  of  causes,  —  physical  and  political  causes.  He  treats 
of  physical  causes  with  considerable  fulness  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  '  Method,'  and  in  a  still  more  detailed  and  developed 
form  in  the  fii*st  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  *  Republic* 
That  climate  has  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people. 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  geog- 
raphy and  the  history  of  a  nation,  are  facts  so  obvious  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  very  early,  and  Hippocrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Galen  stated  them  explicitly 
and  definitely;  but  it  is  altogether  unfair  to  put  their  geuenil 
enunciations  of  the  principle  that  physical  circumstances 
originate  and  modify  jiational  characteristics^  on  a  level  with 


Bodin's  serious,  sustained,  and  elaborate  l^lienipt  to  apply  it 
over  a  wide  area  and  to  a  vast  number  of  cases.  Dividing 
nations  into  northern,  middle,  and  southern,  he  investigates 
with  wonderful  fuhiess  of  knowledge  how  climatic  and  get*- 
graphical  conditions  have  affected  the  bodily  strength,  tlie 
courage,  the  intelligence,  the  humanity,  the  chastity,  and.  in 
short,  the  mind,  morals,  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants; 
what  influence  mountains,  winds,  diversities  of  soil,  &c.,  havi* 
exerted  on  individuals  and  societies ;  and  he  elicits  a  vast 
number  of  general  views,  many  of  which  indeed  are  false*  Imi 
many  of  which  also  are  true.  It  is  less  than  fair  to  Btxlin  t«» 
say  merely,  as  Hallani  has  done,  that  '*  there  is  certainly  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Montesquieu  in  the  chapter  on 
Climates  in  the  '  Republic/ "  It  would  even  proliably  k* 
0  under  the  truth  to  say  that  one  half  of  the-^^vepotutions  main- 
V  ^'      tained  in  l)ooks  xiv.-xviii.  of  'The  Spirit  of  Law«  *  are  dis- 

-■X^  tinctly  laid  down  in  that  chapter.  Ibn  Khaldun  exeeptetl, 
{        with  wliose  work  he  was  unacciuainted,  Bo<Iin  a|}ded  much 

\  '^  more  to  what  his  predecessors  had  dime  than 'Montesquieu  to 
what  lie  had  acconiplislied ;  and  when  the  interval  of  time 
Ijetween  them,  and  their  cr)nse(iuently  different  op{x>rtunities 
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of  anuMsing  appropriate  knowledge,  ai*e  remembered,  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  must  be  deemed  the  more  remark- 
able of  the  two.  Indeed,  if  less  ingenious  than  Montesquieu, 
he  is  as  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  chargeable 
with  obscuring  the  great  truth  that  man  is  free,  and,  througli 
his  freedom,  fortified  by  virtue  and  education,  can  resist  and 
master  external  agencies. 
'  f  For  his  knowledge  of  the  working  of  political  causes  Bodin 
'  was  greatly  indebted  to  Aristotle.  But  he  made  use  of  what 
that  profound  thinker  and  keen  observer  taught  him  in  no 
servile  way,  and  added  to  it  extensively  from  his  own  reilec- 
tions«  his  large  acquaintance  with  histor}%  and  his  varied  per- 
Mnal  experience.  He  divides  governments  into  democracies^ 
aristocracies,  and  monarchies ;  and  tries  to  detect  and  deline- 
ate the  characteristics  and  conditions  of  each,  and  to  show 
how  they  originate  and  grow,  how  they  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate themselves,  and  how  they  decline,  fall,  and  i)eri8h. 
He  distinguishes  revolution  from  anarchy,  the  former  being 
a  change  from  one  kind  of  government  to  another,  while  the 
Utter  is  the  extinction  of  government;  and  he  accordingly 
tinfU*  since  the  distinct  forms  of  i)olity  are  three,  that  the 
kindn  of  revolution  are  six,  each  polity  being  rai>able  of  change 
into  two  others.  All  the  kinds  of  revolution  may  take  place 
from  different  causes,  and  may  be  prevented,  or  at  least 
tielayed,  in  different  ways ;  and  he  investigates  the  manifold 
«*auseB  and  counteractives  of  revolution  with  care  and  {lene- 
t  ration,  and,  wherever  his  astrological  su|)erHtitions  do  not 
lea<i  him  astray,  with  elevation  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
For  his  views  on  the  o|)eration  of  physical  causes  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  *  Method*  ought  to  l)e  conii>aretI  with  the 
-ierond,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  tlie  '  Republic/  of  which  it 
»et.*nis  almost  like  a  rSsumS, 

Another  respect  in  wliich  tlie  *  Methochis  *  of  BimUii  may 
interest  the  student  of  historical  science  is  tliat  in  tlie  cightli 
and  ninth  chapters  there  is  a  s|)ecimen  of  what  Duf^ald 
Stewart  has  calle<l  conjectural  or  theoretical  history.  Tin? 
**i^hth  cliapter  is  an  in(|uiry  into  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
the  eiKxrhs  of  time,  and  the  nintli  into  the  origins  of  nations. 
Ii«Hlin  exaggerates  the  im|x)rtance,  or  at  least  is  mistaken  as 
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to  the  proper  position,  of  tliis  sort  of  research.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  true  idea  of  the  origin  of  history  is  thtr 
thread  which  can  alone  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of 
history,  whereas  it  is  precisely  what  is  most  obscure  and  most 
remain  longest  unelucidated.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  hi* 
conducts  the  research,  there  is  at  least  as  much  to  praise  as 
to  censure.  He  tries  to  show  by  the  use  of  reason  alone  tht 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  as  a 
free  creation  by  God  in  time.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  also 
concludes  that  the  world  must  have  been  created  in  Septem- 
ber, and  that  in  that  month  the  greatest  events  of  history  have 
taken  place.  He  likewise  maintains  that  there  will  be  an  end 
of  the  world,  and  refers  in  proof  to  the  reasons  given  by  ^^  tbt 
noble  mathematicians"  Copernicus,  Reinhold,  and  Stadiw 
for  believing  that  the  earth  will  in  course  of  time  fall  into 
the  sun.  In  an  independent  spirit  he  criticises  and  rejects  the 
divisions  of  history  into  epochs  which  were  prevalent  in  hu^ 
time.  He  fails,  however,  to  make  a  satisfactory  distribation 
of  his  own.  The  one  which  he  favours  is  based  on  an  ethno- 
logical generalisation  set  forth  in  his  fifth  chapter,  referring 
the  achievements  and  fates  of  nations  to  their  racial  chanu^- 
teristics  of  body  and  mind.  To  the  southern  peoples  ht 
attributes  special  aptitudes  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledp- 
and  wisdom,  to  those  of  the  middle  or  temperate  region> 
political  ability  and  commercial  activity,  and  to  those  of  the 
north  industrial  skill  and  military  enterprise  ;  and  accordingh . 
he  assigns  to  universal  history  three  corresponding  epochs,  the 
supremacy  of  southern  nations  ending  with  the  birth  of  ClirtNt, 
and  that  of  the  middle  nations  with  the  Teutonic  invasioiL^. 
He  shows  liow  little  tlie  statements  of  historians  as  to  thr 
origins  of  nations  are  in  general  to  be  relied  on.  It  cannut 
be  said,  however,  that  he  gives  much  evidence  of  insight  ini«' 
the  principles  or  method  of  historical  criticism.  He  insi>t>. 
at  considerable  length,  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  etynioli- 
gies  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  farts  relative  to  which 
there  is  either  no  written  testimony  or  only  such  as  is  false. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  Lancelot  Voisin  u»' 
la  Popeliniere,  a  zealous  Huguenot,  published  *  I/IIistoire  de> 
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IIktoire»,avec  Tid^e  de  Thistoire  accomplie,  plun  le  dessein  de 
rhbttoire  nouvelle  des  Franqois.'  The  work  consists  of  three 
{larts,  —  (1)  a  series  of  general  and  critical  remarks  on  previ- 
ous historians ;  (2)  a  delineation  of  the  character  and  duty  of 
a  true  historian ;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  ohjections  to  certain 
foibles  and  hypotheses  current  as  to  the  origins  of  French  his- 
U^ry.  It  shows  its  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  inde- 
{pendent  judgment.  The  classical  historians  are  boldly  denied 
tr>  be  entitled  to  pass  as  standards  or  models  for  modern  his- 
torians, whose  advantages  and  resources  are  described  as  far 
5iuperior  to  theirs ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  modern  historiaits 
Are  freely  censured  for  their  credulity  and  incompetence. 
This  remarkable  independence  of  mind  was,  however,  not 
i%upported  by  remarkable  talent,  or  extraordinary  research,  or 
literary  skill.  The  influence  of  Popelinidre*s  work  was,  so 
far  as  I  can  trace  it,  neither  wide  nor  deep.  He  had  alk> 
published  in  1581  a  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
curaor  of  the  Universal  Histories  of  De  Thou  and  D'Aubign^, 
his  *  Histoire  de  France,  enrichie  des  plus  notables  occurrences 
survenues  en  provinces  de  TEurope  et  pays  voisins,  soit  en 
pflix,  soit  en  guerre,  tant  jKiur  le  fait  s^culier  qu'eccl&$ias- 
tique,  depots  Tan  1550  jusqu*^  ces  tem|>s* — i.^.,  to  the  year 
1577.  De  Thou  consulted  it  with  profit :  D*Aubign^  has 
spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  high  praise.' 

•  M.  An$pmm  Polnoo,  who  haii  fpiven  in  the  foarth  %'olniiie  of  hU  '  HIstoirr  dti 
Rnpke  d«  H«m1  IV.  *  a  fall  atcoount  of  the  historiography  of  the  period  of  which 
he  irmMM  (pp^  S73-3I1,  dd  cd.),  deecrihee  Popelini^re  an  "ce  Polyhe  du  temp«,  re 
cTfttiesr  de  lllleloire  ftfn^rale,  aojourd'hni  h  pen  prt*fi  iinK>rv  chez  nous,  h  notr^ 
boBte." 


CHAPTER   II 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORICAL  REFLECTION  IN  FRANCT. 
IN  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY:   B08SUET 

I 

Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  serious  faults  and  deep  in- 
consistencies of  character,  was  the  greatest  and  best  French 
monarch  of  modern  times.  By  his  militaiy  skill,  his  politi- 
cal foresight,  his  enlightened  patriotism,  his  enforcement  of 
religious  toleration,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administrHtioii. 
he  secured  to  his  country  internal  peace,  and  laid  the  founch- 
tion  of  that  external  policy  which  saved  Europe  from  the 
despotism  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  made  France  for  long 
the  leading  nation  in  the  world.  Richelieu,  under  LouU 
XHI.,  proceeded  on  the  same  lines,  with  a  clearness  of  view. 
a  persistency  of  purpose,  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a  subtihx 
in  the  employment  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  emk. 
probably  never  surpassed.  Unfortunately  he  also  crushe<l 
internal  liberties  in  a  way  which  Henry  IV.  would  not  havi- 

ft  tr 

done,  and  which  proved  not  less  productive  of  disasters  in 
the  distant  future  than  of  immediate  advantages.  Mazarin 
adroitly  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  ttafflnl 
personal  enemies,  and  suppressed  all  efforts  and  {)Ossibilitit*> 
of  resistance  to  royal  authority.  On  Mazarines  decease  in 
1661,  Louis  XIV.  took  all  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
thenceforth  until  his  deatli  in  1715  ruled  entirely  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  own  will.  During  his  reign  Fraui^ 
liad  all  the  glory  which  aljsolute  monarchy  could  confer  upi»n 
her,  but  she  hud  no  iKM-sonality  a})art  from  the  individuality 
of  her  sovereign.  His  will  Wiis  her  law;  and  he  mijfht  well 
say,  *'1/Etat,  c'esi  moi."  The  throne  was  regarded  with  a 
stM'vile  and  idolatrous  reverence  which  it  is  difficult  now  to 
realise.  The  king  was  feared  and  olx\ved  as  if  he  were  a  gixl. 
202 
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The  daily  atmoiiphere  in  which  he  lived  was  one  filled  with 
the  ineentie  of  semi-divine  honours.  Tnder  the  shadow  of 
the  throne,  and  in  clone  alliance  with  it,  there  flourished  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church.  By  the  mass  of  the  nation  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered,  or  so  much  as  thought  of,  to  either;  the 
nioeit  ahject  submission  was  demanded  and  unmurmuringly 
rt-nilered.  Disbelief  and  discontent  were  not,  indeed,  extinct, 
l»ut  they  dared  not  avow  themselves;  they  kept  silence  or 
f  xpressetl  themselves  in  guarded  whispers. 

The  history  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'  was  sub- 
stantially the  history  of  the  growth  and  triumph  of  absolu- 
t  t^iUi.  —  an  absolutism  guided  by  statesmen  of  genius,  served 
by  great  administrators  and  famed  generals,  and  glorified  by 
orators,  authors,  and  artists  of  classic  excellence  and  world- 
wide renown.  This  fact  pnifoundly  influenced  the  develoj)- 
UH'fii  of  hist4)riography  in  France  during  the  century.  The 
Muse  of  history  was  gradually  enticed  and  constrained  to 
Unome  a  lady  of  the  Court.  She  was  taught  to  attach 
supreme  value  to  dignity  of  deiK>rtment  and  elegance  of 
s|ieech«  to  feel  more  ashamed  of  rusticity  than  of  mortal  sin, 
and  to  be  more  afraid  of  un|K)liteness  tlian  of  untruthfulness. 
Kut«  it  must  lie  added,  she  never  felt  fully  at  hemic  at  ("ourt, 
and  prosi^ered  there  much  less  than  most  of  her  sisters.  The 
historical  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not,  for 
fxaniple,  com[)are  in  brilliance  with  its  oratorical  or  dnunatic 
literature;  indeed,  royal  {latronage,  even  when  most  |)Otent 
and  munificent,  called  into  existence  singularly  few  historical 
works  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  literature.  But,  under  the 
««*nstniint  and  tuition  of  monarclis  and  minist^'rs,  French 
bi«( tonography  gradually  lost  the  originality  and  audacity. 
and  the  sponulic  and  fnigmentar^*,  {Uissionate  and  |M>Ieniir. 
«'liai«cter  which  it  had  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  gra<Iu- 
ally  grew  tame,  metluHlical,  lalioriously  enidite.  ri*s{>ectful 
and  even  servile  towanls  authority. 

The  sixteenth  century  wiis  priMlnniinantly  an  age  of  juini- 
phlets  and  0(*casional  writings  meant  for  defence  or  attack. 
Tlie  seventeenth  century  was  pnMloniinantly  an  age  of  coIKh- 
tions  and  compilations,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree  of  W(»rks 
d<-«ignefl  to  gain  favour  lis  literature.     The  ".Mrnioir"  was 
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common  to  both  centuries,  but  only  reached  its  full  maturity 
of  development  in  the  latter.  This  fonn  of  historical  coQipo- 
sition  has,  in  fact,  never  in  any  land  or  age  been  cultivate<l 
with  so  much  success  as  in  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Many  of  the  men  who  contributed  most  effectively 
to  the  making  of  the  history  of  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century  also  applied  themselves  to  describe  it  so  far  as  it 
affected  their  experience  or  was  affected  by  their  activity: 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  wrote  with  the  naturalness  of  men 
who  were  not  seeking  literary  fame,  and  with  the  freedom  of 
men  who  had  in  view  only  posthumous  publication.  Tlir 
Memoirs  of  Sully,  Bassompierre,  Rohan,  Richelieu,  Ret7, 
Rochefoucauld,  Saint-Simon,  and  of  many  others  who  might 
be  named,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  psychological,  politi- 
cal, and  historical  instruction.  They  require,  indeed,  to  be. 
for  the  most  part,  used  with  caution  and  even  suspicion,  and 
strictly  tested  and  checked ;  but,  rightly  employed,  they  lead 
us  far  more  deeply  into  the  real  life  of  the  times  to  which 
they  relate  than  the  works  of  the  professional  or  official 
historians.  The  most  important  memoirs  written  in  tin* 
seventeenth  centurj^  wei-e,  of  course,  not  published  until 
the  arrival  of  times  of  greater  lil)erty. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jansenists,  still  mun- 
the  Jesuits  and  Oratorians,  and  most  of  all  the  Benedictines. 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  industrj-  and  zeal  in  his- 
torical research.  Their  services,  which  are  hardly  to  l«e 
overestimated,  cannot,  however.  In?  liere  described  or  even 
enumerated.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  centurj*  that 
the  studv  of  medieval  bistorv,  «and  of  the  historv  of  tht* 
Christian  (Muuvh,  l)egan  to  Ikj  prosecuted  with  comprehen- 
siveness and  thoroughness.  The  best  liistorical  work  don** 
in  France  during  the  period  was  the  work  of  erudite  prej>ar.i- 
tion  for  liistorv,  —  that  of  such  men  as  Duchesne,  Dueangi*. 
Petiiu,  DWchcrv,  !U*luzc,  Lahlx*,  Sismond,  Mabillon,  and 
their    nianv    wortliv  iissociates.      Powerful   as  was  the  will 

*  ft 

of  the  Cfovernment,  it  could  not  prevent  indei)endence  of 
judgment  and  the  exercise  of  criticism  in  regard  to  matters 
of  erudition.  It  was  unable  to  suppress  even  such  extreme 
scepticism  as  the  Ah]y6  Hardouin  expressed  regaitling  olasni- 
cal  ni)(]  medieval  historv,  or  such  critical  Inddness  as  RichanI 
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Simon  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  Biblical  hintor}*.  Both 
Gallicanism  and  Jansenism  exerted  a  good  effect  on  ecclesi- 
antical  historiography;  and  the  ecclesiastical  histojians  of  the 
{leriod  were  at  leas\  equal  to  its  civil  historians.  Le  Nain  de 
Tillemontshowed  excellent  historical  qualifications,  although 
hiA  workif  are  rather  compilations  drawn  with  the  most  accu- 
rate and  eonscientioos  diligence  fn>ni  the  liest  sources,  su]h 
{demented  by  learned  and  exact  investigation  of  questions  of 
iliffioulty,  than  finished  histories.  His  most  extensive  com- 
{KHiition^  indeed,  professes  no  more,  as  its  very  title  indicates : 
'M^moires  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  eccl^siastique  des  six 
premieni  sidcles';  and  his  'Ilistoire  des  Empereurs  '  is  of 
the  name  character. 

Scipion  Dupleix  and  Fran^ois-Eudes  de  Mezeray  acquired 
reputation  in  the  department  of  civil  histor}*.  The  inipular- 
ity  of  the  former  soon  passed  away.  He  wrote  'L*Histoiiv 
g^n^rale  de  la  Prance  avec  V6taLi  de  TEglise  et  de  TEmpin*  * 
3  vols.,  (1621-48).  He  was  not  lacking  in  learning,  but  he 
was  credulous  and  bigoted.  He  accepted  a  large  amount  of 
falmlous  material  as  genuine  histor}';  did  not  even  hesitatt* 
to  represent  as  real  incidents  mere  inventions  of  his  own 
imagination;  and  judged  of  |)erson8  and  events  under  the 
intluenre  of  strong  religious  and  political  |Mi8sions.  He  luid 
little  artistic  skill. 

The  [lopularity  of  Mezeray  as  an  liistorian  lasted  for  about 
a  t*entury.  He  presented  his  work  to  the  public  in  two  forms, 
—  a  larger,  ^Htstoire  de  France  depuis  Faramond  jusqu*au 
Kegne  de  Ix>uis  le  Juste  *  (1021-lt>43,  3  vols,  fol.),  and  a 
Miialler,  *Ahr<g^  Chronologique  de  rHist4)ire  de  France' 
(l«i«>H,  8  vols.).  The  latter  was  the  more  esteemed,  and  it 
{oiMed  through  many  editions.  Mezeray *s  was  tbe  first 
really  well-written  geneml  historj-  of  France;  and  it  was 
extremely  well  writUui,  — always  clear  and  natural  in  styK*. 
.ind  not  infrequently  animated  and  el<M{uent.  It  wsis,  fur- 
tlR*r«  a  truly  national  history,  describing  not  merely  the 
(rn>wth  of  the  Frencli  nionan'hy,  but  of  the  Fn»neh  jK-ople. 
It  |M>rtrayed  the  characteni  and  conduct  of  kings  and  their 
miniiiteni  with  rare  honesty;  it  neither  ignored  nor  g hissed 
over  a<lministrative  abuses,  and  the  wmngs  and  sufferings 
iniliete<l  on  the  iM*aHantry  and  traders:  it  dwelt,  iis  \u\  y^^'" 
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vious  historical  work  had  done,  on  the  general  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  community,  and  on  the  state  of  the 
towns  and  provinces.  It  showed  its  author  to  be  a  man  of 
honest,  humane,  and  sympathetic  heart;  imd  it  displayed  an 
independence  of  mind  which  cost  him  his  pension  as  royal 
historiographer,  but  did  him  the  highest  honour.  It  had. 
liowever,  one  serious  defect  which  greatly  detracted  from  'm 
value  and  necessarily  shortened  the  duration  of  its  reputation. 
Its  statements  cannot  be  relied  on ;  they  have  not  been  drawn 
from  primarj'  and  trustworthy  sources ;  they  are  unsupported 
by  evidence  sufficiently  tested ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  almost 
as  often  false  as  true.  With  not  a  few  excellent  qualities. 
therefore,  the  work  cannot  be  pronounced  a  good  histofj ;  it 
wholly  fails  to  meet  the  first  and  most  essential  of  historical 
requirements. 

Historical  art,  unlike  historical  research,  made  no  progressi 
in  France  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  works  of  writers  like  Maimbourg  and  VarilhK 
were,  indeed,  widely  read,  but  they  deserved  little  of  the 
approbation  which  for  a  season  they  obtained.  They  are  to 
be  numbered  among  the  signs  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
decay  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  conclusively  shown  to  liavr 
resulted  in  all  departments  of  literature  from  the  sx'stem  of 
government  in  operation  under  Louis  XIV. 

No  work  of  much  importance  on  historic  art  or  methml 
apjxjared  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  centurj".  Thr 
subject  was  touched  on  by  many,  but  ti-eated  with  depth  ot 
insight  or  investigated  with  care  by  none.  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  couilier,  academician,  and  perceptor  of  the  brother  i»f 
Louis  XV.,  endeavoured  to  find  in  historj-  confirmation  and 
illustrations  of  scepticism.  He  sought  to  show  that  opinions^ 
and  practices  were  so  inconsistent,  and  that  reason  in  all 
directions  led  to  such  uncertain  results,  that  a  wise  man  will 
doubt  of  all  things  except  divinely  revealed  truths.  He 
based  his  scepticism  on  history,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
sceptical  in  regard  to  history.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
his  'Discours  du  pen  de  certitude  en  I'Histoire*  (1668). 
His  earlier  'Discoui"s  de  THistoire  '  (1036)  is,  in  the  main, 
a  criticism  of  the  Spanish  historian  Sandoval  from  a  French 
jfoint  of  view:  but  it  also  ridicules  effectively  the  way  in 
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which  historians  were  accustomed  to  trace  the  descent  of 
noble  families  from  famous  personages  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  indicates  forcibly  how  the  judgments  of  liistorians  an* 
|ierverted  by  national  prejudices  and  personal  interests.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  classic  authors,  and  urged  his 
4'onlemi)orarie8  to  take  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
their  models  in  historiography.  He  was  the  immediate  pred- 
ti*essor,  the  direct  precursor,  of  Bayle,  by  whom  his  writings 
are  often  quoted.^ 

The  ^Discours  des  conditions  de  I'Histoire  '  (1632)  of  Dc 
Silhon  calls  for  no  special  notice.  The  anonymous  'La 
Si*ience  de  THistoire  '  (1665)  lias  an  attractive  title,  but  is  a 
{loor  book.  It  contains  nothing  of  a  scientific  character.  It 
4-onsists  of  twenty-two  short  chapters,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion c»nly  of  the  first  and  last,  refer  to  the  histories  of  par- 
ticular nations  and  provinces.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
<  iiarles  Sorel,  but  erroneously,  as  I  infer  from  the  way  in 
which  Sorel  wrote  in  his  ^Science  Universelle '  (tom.  iv. 
pp.  90,  91),  published  in  1668. 

Father  I-#e  Moyne's  *I)e  I'Histoire,'  1670,  translate<l  into 
English  in  1694,  is  a  rhetorical  and  affected  composition, 
without  any  solid  merits.  The  judgments  pronounced  by  it 
<»n  historians  like  Tliucydides  and  Sallust  are  unwarranted 
and  presumptuous.  One  of  the  seven  dissertations  of  which 
it  consists  is  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of  feigned  speeches 
into  histor}',  but  it  is  entirely  destitute  even  of  ingenuity  in 

tTTOr. 

Tlie  Abb^  De  Saint-Real  published  in  1671  a  treatise 
*lHf  Tusage  de  THistoire.'  It  proceeds  on  the  supfKisition 
tliat  histor}'  is  unprofitable  if  treated  merely  as  a  riH*onI  of 
v'ventii,  and  only  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  know 
nH*n:  and  that  to  know  men  is  to  know  their  motives,  ]mi.h- 
i%ions,  follies,  and  illusions.  The  assumption  is  applied  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  brilliant  actions  have  often  originated 
in  extravagance  and  stupidity;  that  human  sentimentn  and 
deeds  have  been  largely  influenced  by  malignity;  that  alnl(>^t 
all  tliat  men  do  has  been  prompted  and  i»iTvaded  by  vanity: 


or  Draideii  edition  of  |ji  Mothe  le  Vayer'fi  workK  conniMA  of  fourtiH*n 
%  «4«.  Avo.  1786-011.  Thert  U  a  Rood  roonof^raph  —  *  KmaI  nar  U  Mothf*  It*  Va>  cr '  — 
uy  I.  tthrmm,  pMkhed  at  l{«*noeft.  1h4!*. 
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and  that  univei-sally  and  irresistibly  the  senses  of  men  ha\v 
been  perverted,  their  reasons  deluded,  and  their  conviction> 
determined,  by  the  force  of  prevalent  opinion.  In  a  word, 
according  to  Saint-Real,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  maii. 
and  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  meanness  and  contemptibleness  of  man. 

In  1677  Father  Rapin  published  his  ''Instructions  sm 
rilistoire.'  Having  carefully  read  the  various  compositions 
which  had  appeared  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies on  the  way  in  which  history  should  be  written,  Iw 
adopted  what  was  valuable  in  them,  and  largely  supple- 
mented it  by  his  own  reflections.  The  result  was  a  treatb$e 
much  superior  as  regaixls  both  comprehensiveness  and  ju- 
diciousness to  any  of  its  predecessors;  the  first  fairly  ade- 
quate treatment  of  history  as  a  speciqp  of  literature,  or  of 
what  has  been  called  the  rhetoric  of  history. 

It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  fii«t 
meet  with  comparative  studies  in  literature.  Father  Rapin*s 
'Comparaison  de  Thucydide  et  de  Live '  (1681)  is  an  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  department  of  historical  literature ;  but 
one  of  higher  merit  is  Saint-Evremond's  *  Considerations  sur 
Scalluste  et  Taeite.'  This  witty,  epicurean  hahitvS  of  tli*- 
Court  of  our  Charles  II.  has  shown,  at  least  at  times,  a  keen- 
ness and  originality  of  observation  and  insight,  in  regard  Ixnl 
to  history  and  the  art  of  history,  very  exceptional  in  his  agt-. 
These  qualities  are  displayed  in  a  high  degree  both  in  liis 
*  Considerations  sur  le  (i<»nie  du  peuple  Romain  '  (1G95)  an«l 
in  his 'Characterisations  of  Cliussical  and  French  Historians.' 

In  the  hist  decade  of  the  oentur}'  the  Oratorian  priest. 
Father  Thomassin,  published  a  'M(»thode  d'dtudier  et  d'en- 
seigner  chr<3tiennient  et  solidement  les  historiens  pn>fanes.* 
It  is  divided  into  three  Inioks.  Tlie  tirst  is  a  sketch  of  iiw 
history  of  man,  of  the  succession  of  empires,  from  the  criM- 
tion  of  the  world  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity;  tlir 
second  is  an  attempt  to  sliow  that  the  ancient  historian> 
supply  contirniation  of  the  chief  truths  of  religion;  and  tin- 
third  (Mideavoui*s  to  prove  that  they  equally  liear  witne^w  to 
tlie  validity  and  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  uioralit\. 
The  work  gives  evidence  of  diligent  reading,  but  its  worth 
Jies  almost  entirely  in  its  quotations. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  aim  at 
interpreting  and  comprehending  history ;  at  tracing  the  move- 
m<*nt  of  reason  through  the  complications  and  aberrations  of 
human  affairs.  It  showed  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  explana- 
tion  of  social  phenomena.  A  thorough  and  fruitful  blending 
of  philosophy  and  history  was  as  yet  in  the  far  future;  a 
^neral  recognition  of  its  {lossibility  and  desirableness  will 
lie  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  century  but  the  present. 

The  French  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  assumed 
two  forms,  a  negative  or  sceptical  and  a  positive  or  rational. 
The  scepticism  which  was  represented  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiir\'  by  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  Charron,  was  proi)agated 
in  the  seventeenth  by  Le  Vayer,  Huet,  and  Bayle.  But 
Bishop  Huet,  although  a  sceptic  and  an  historian,  showed  no 
.tc^plicism  as  an  historian.  It  was  otherwise  with  Le  Vayer, 
aM  has  already  been  indicated,  and  es|)ecially  with  Peter 
Bayle,  the  famed  author  of  the  ^Dictionnaire  Criti()ue.* 
Tlie  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  which  the  histor}*  of 
literature  supplies  of  what  has  been  called  ^'enidite  seepti- 
«'tiim«**  —  tlie  scepticism  which  finds  in  historical  learning  an 
antenal  of  weapons  both  for  defence  and  attack, —  the  scepti- 
<ism  which  Bayle  himself  designated  "historical  Pyrrlion- 
ii«m.**  He  Iiad  an  insatiable  and  undiscriminating  curiosity 
regarding  facts  and  opinions,  wonderful  logical  dexterity, 
««xtreme  ingi*nuity  in  inventing  and  g^at  fondness  for  main- 
taining [jaradoxes.  With  Imt  feeble  cravings  either  for  fixed 
principles  or  for  unity  and  harmony  in  his  si)eculations,  a 
want  of  moral  delicacy,  and  no  pnifound  religious  emotions, 
he  was  animateil  by  a  sincere  love  of  indeiiendence  (»f  thought, 
.ind  a  cordial  hatred  of  intolerance  and  ]>ersecution.  The 
wliole  constitution  of  his  nature,  his  (lersonal  ex]>erience 
of  life,  and  his  sfiecial  acquin^ments,  rendennl  him  a  most 
fMiwerfnl  a^isailant  of  dogmatism;  and  he  was  unsur]>assed  in 
the  art  of  so  suggesting  and  accumulating  doubts  regarding 
|Mirticular  questions  and  opinions  of  every  kind  as  to  pnMlucc 
universal  doubt,  a  feeling  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  pro- 
ft-Hnes  t4»  lie  knowledge.  Under  cover  of  the  assumption  of 
tilt'  4>|i|iosition  of  reason  and  faith,  he  skilfully  lal)ounMl  to 
humiliate  both,  by  convicting  the  former  of  inability  to  dis- 
^-over  truth  with  certainty,  and  the  latter  of  teaching  ab&viwU 
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ities  with  a  claim  to  impunity.  "My  talent,"  he  said,  -is 
to  form  doubts,  which  for  me  remain  merely  doubts ; "  ainl 
he  unquestionably  put  out  his  talent  to  usur}%  suggestiiii; 
and  spreading  doubts  with  a  success  unattained  by  any  man 
before  him  in  Christendom.  In  the  seventeenth  century  tlif 
talent  was  on  the  whole  a  valuable  one,  and  the  diligent  ex- 
ercise of  it  highly  beneficial.  It  was  so,  at  least,  as  regards 
historiography,  which  suffered  greatly  from  credulity  and 
submissiveness  to  traditional  and  dogmatic  authorities.  No 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century  contributed  so  much  to  the 
historical  scepticism  and  historical  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Bayle.  His  influence  was  felt  most  in  France, 
but  it  told  powerfully  also  in  England  and  Germany:  iu 
range  was  European.^ 

The  dominant  philosophy  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  Cartesian.  In  1637  —  that  is,  eighty  yeaw 
after  the  appearance  of  Bodin's  'Historic  Method*  —  IX^- 
ciirtes  published  his  'Discours  de  la  M^thode.'  It  liad  for 
avowed  aim  to  effect  a  general  revolution  in  human  thought. 
to  determine  once  for  all  the  method  of  rightly  conductini^ 
the  reason  in  the  search  for  scientific  truth,  and  to  }>n»ve 
convincingly  that  it  wivs  the  right  method  by  showing  tlit» 
number  and  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  led.  It  so  fai 
accomplished  its  end  that  the  name  of  lieu6  Descartes  standi 
by  universal  consent,  along  with  that  of  our  own  Franri> 
liacoii,  at  the  head  of  the  modern  epoch  of  philosophy.  With 
tlicni  tlie  world  shook  itself  tinally  loose  from  the  grasp  oi 
scholiusticism,  and  definitively  entered  on  the  {mth  which  it 
is  still  pui-suing.  They  had  many  predecessoi-s,  among  whi»in 
were  not  a  few  martyi*s,  but  it  wius  given  only  to  them  dt*ei>- 
ively  to  succeed,  partly  owing  to  the  laUmrs  of  others  an<l 
the  riptMicss  of  the  times,  and  partly  owing  to  the  greatness 
of  their  own  al)ilitit»s  and  the  merits  of  their  own  works. 

Vast,  however,  as  was  the  intluenee  of  Descartes,  it  (*ann(>t 
Ik*  said  to  have  done  much,  direetlv  and  explieitlv  at   leaisl. 

%.  I.  » 

for  the  stiidv  of  historv.  He  wjis  earlv  satisfied  that  he  had 
read  histories  (Miough ;  he  had  no  notion  of  a  science  of  hi>- 

i  A.  iK'st'hamps,  *  I-ii  Cieiios*'  dii  Soeptioisni**  e'rudit  che?.  Bayle,'  Ijege,  l<^^ 
L.  Feuerbacb,  '  I'it^rre  Huylc:   Kin  Keitra^  /ur  OvsMrhiclite  der  PhikMophir  un*t 
>lfn«rhhi'it'  (Samnitliche  W»Tke,  B<i.  vi.). 
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ton  :  and  he  ho  little  perceived  an  indwelling  reason  in  soci- 
ety {)ervading  and  determining  its  movements  and  changes 
that  he  could  expressly  declare  it  as  his  ))elief  that  ''"laws 
which  have  grown  up  gradually  as  required  by  national  wants, 
as  suggested  by  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  i>articular 
crimes  and  disputes,  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  those 
which  Iiave  been  invented  and  imposed  by  individual  wisdom 
and  authority,  just  as  buildings  which  different  i)ersons  have 
tried  to  improve  by  making  use  of  old  walls  for  other  than 
their  original  purposes  must  be  inferior  to  buildings  designed 
and  executed  by  a  single  architect,  and  just  as  ancient  cities 
which,  from  being  at  first  only  villages,  have  grown  up  in 
the  i*ourse  of  time  into  large  towns,  cannot  comiiare  in 
rejrularity  and  symmetrj'  with  towns  which  have  been 
iMiilt  on  a  uniform  plan  devised  by  one  (lerson/'^  In  fact, 
Oescartes  cxinceived  of  philosophy  in  a  M'ay  which  scarcely 
alh>we<l  of  there  being  any  philosophy  of  history,  and  which 
led  naturally  to  the  neglect  and  depreciation  of  all  historical 
Htudy.  In  historical  research  the  mind  is  conversant  with 
«'<»ntingent  phenomena,  and  must  content  itself  with  prohi- 
bit* evidence.  But  Descartes  placed  the  criterion  of  trutli  in 
the  rleamesH  and  distinctness  of  the  convictions  of  the  indi- 
\idual  mind,  and  insisted  that  reason  ought  to  be  satistie<l 
tinlv  with  necessar>'  truth  and  with  the  conclusions  whicli 
ran  lie  deduced  therefrom  with  mathematical  strictness. 
Tlii-j^e  views,  with  his  contempt  for  antiipiity,  and  conti- 
fh*n«-tf  in  his  own  powers  and  method,  not  only  prevented  his 
n*tiigniiiing  the  interest  an<I  im|M)rtance  of  historical  stu<]y, 
liut  cause<l  him  to  reganl  with  aversion  every  kin<l  of  erudi- 
iinii  which  historical  stu<Iy  requires.  His  followci-s  in  ^cn- 
rr.il  «*ntertained  the  same  feeling.  Malelminche  n*proa<'hc<l 
ir.Vguesseau  for  wasting  his  time  in  reading  Thucydidcs. 
It  was  cmlv  with  the  dccav  of  Cartesian  ism  that  historical 
•»•  ience  Ijegan  t4>  flourish  in  Fran<e.  And  in  Italy,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  illustrious  Vico  is  found  com- 
plaining bitterly  tluit  the  spread  of  this  phil(»sophy  has  U*en 
niin«ius  t4»  the  cause  of  learning.  Undoubtedly  Cartcsianism 
w«ii4  not  etwentiallv  favourable  to  historical  stndv. 

It  was,   liowever,    not  altogether  unfavourable.      On   the 

>  IHivtmn  dr  la  Mt^tbniir  (e<J.  Simon).  |».  h. 
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contrarj',  it  demanded  and  fostered  an  independence  of  mind 
which  is  nowhere  more  needed  than  in  historical  inquiry  and 
speculation ;  it  spread  among  all  thoughtful  men  the  convit*- 
tion  that  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  in  the  univene 
might  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  simple  laws;  and  it  gavt 
general  currency  to  the  idea  of  progress.  Descartes  8how> 
incidentally  in  many  passages  of  his  writings  that  he  hail 
looked  on  social  facts  with  a  clear  keen  eye.  And  so  does 
Malebranche.  Faith  in  progress,  confidence  in  the  powent  c»f 
the  human  mind  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the  future  destinies^ 
of  the  human  race,  associated,  as  in  Lord  Bacon,  with  con- 
tempt for  antiquity,  pervade  the  entire  philosopb}*  of  Dcs>- 
cartes,  and  frequently  find  expression  in  his  writings.  In 
Malebranche,  botli  the  confidence  and  the  contempt  periiapt 
reached  their  height;  but  they  may  be  traced  in  some  mea2»- 
ure  through  most  works  belonging  to  the  Cartesian  school. 
The  conception  which  Bacon  expressed  in  the  adage,  Anti- 
quitas  sceculi  juventus  mundi^  is  to  be  found  also  both  in 
Descartes^  and  Malebranche.^  Pascal,  however,  has  sur- 
{)assed  all  others  in  his  felicitous  statement  of  it:  ^The 
whole  succession  of  human  beings  throughout  the  wholr 
coui*se  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  individual  man. 
continually  living  and  continually  learning;  and  this  show> 
how  unwarranted  is  the  deference  we  yield  to  the  phihisi>- 
phers  of  antiquity;  for,  as  old  age  is  most  distant  from 
infancy,  it  must  Ikj  manifest  to  all  that  old  age  in  the  uni- 
versal man  should  not  Ixj  souglit  in  the  times  near  his  birth, 
but  in  the  times  most  distant  from  it.  Those  whom  we  cull 
the  ancients  are  really  those  who  lived  in  the  youth  of  \\\r 
world,  and  the  true  infancy  of  man :  and  as  we  have  addt^l 
the  experience  of  the  ages  between  us  and  them  to  what  tlie} 
knew,  it  is  only  in  oui-selves  that  is  to  be  found  that  antiquitv 
which  we  venerate  in  othei's.''^ 

The  historian  of  the  idea  of  progress  will  find  amplr 
materials  for  a  iliapter,  both  amusing  and  instructive,  in  ;i 
controvei-sy  whicli  gave  rise  to  much  heat  and  noise,  durini; 

^  Raillct,  Vio  d««  1  >«*s<*artcs,  vii.  10;  DiHcours  de  la  Methode  <ed.  Cousin),  jtf 
lli.%.  12t>,  lirj-im,  21«>.  ki'. 

-  R«H*liorc*he  <ie  la  Voritc,  11*  partie,  i*.  v.  and  vi..  &r. 
*  Pensccs,  i.  91-101  (ed.  Faugere). 
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the  Mventeeoth  century,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy  and 
KngUnd^  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  ancients  and 
modems.  Some  knowledge  of  its  character  and  course  is 
well  worth  acquiring,  from  its  being  so  eminently  character- 
istic of  an  age  almost  equally  influenced  by  reformatory' 
filiilosophio  tendencies  and  by  scholastic  and  classic  tradi- 
tions. In  no  former  age  had  men  ever  dreamt  of  contesting 
the  superiority  of  ancient  to  modem  literature.  That  a  large 
hody  of  authors  of  moderate  abilities  and  of  no  extraordtnar}' 
courage  should  now  have  ventured  to  attack  classical  authority 
in  the  rudest  and  crudest  manner,  proved  that  an  enormous 
change  had  taken  place  in  human  thoughts  and  habits.  A 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  dispute  suffices  to  show 
that  most  of  those  who  exalted  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
of  those  who  depreciated  them,  alike  did  so  on  false  grounds ; 
the  former  admiring  them  for  excellences  which  did  not 
exist,  and  the  latter  censuring  as  defects  what  were  really 
excellences.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  treat  here 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  enough 
to  direct  attention  to  the  very  obvious  circumstance  that 
the  controversy  tumed  on  the  idfa  of  progress,  and  tended  to 
give  i>rominence  to  that  idea,  to  promote  its  circulation,  and 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  reflection  and  criticism.  Neces- 
sarily* it  found  frequent  expression,  and  not  seldom  exagger- 
atcKl  expression,  from  those  who,  like  Boisrolx^rt,  Perrault, 
I^motte,  and  Terrason,  took  the  {lart  of  the  modems.  The 
question  which  they  dbcussed  was  not  merely  the  vague  and 
futile  one  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  but,  in  the  main,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
movement  of  civilisation  was  towards  improvement  or  deteri- 
oration. One  regrets  to  find  that  a  man  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Macaulay  could  have  shown  himself,  in  his 
essay  on  Sir  William  Temple,  cafKible  only  of  iMjrceiving  in 
tlie  controveny  a  ^battle  of  the  )Kx>ks/*  and,  indeed,  <Hily 
the  ridiculous  aspects  of  it  as  such.  He  liad  simply  to  glance 
ttut>ugh  the  roost  celebrated  book  published  in  the  contro- 
versy, Perrault*s*Paralldleentreles  anciens  et  Ics  moderncs  ' 
(l^i90),  and  he  must  have  seen  that  what  wiis  sulMtantial  and 
vital  in  it  was  the  attempt  to  prove  by  a  survey  of  archi- 
tecturet  sculpture,  painting,  eloquence,  histor}%  and  iMK*trN\ 
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science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  that  men  ought  not  to  lock 
back  to  the  age  even  of  Pericles  or  Augustus  for  models 
of  absolute  perfection  and  perpetual  imitation,  but  should 
proceed  on  the  conviction  that  inexhaustible  possibilities  of 
achievemeni  still  lay  before  them  in  all  directions.  This 
conclusion  cannot  be  set  aside  by  pointing  out  that  Perraalt 
was  unacquainted  with  Greek,  and  had  the  bad  taste,  or« 
rather,  ignorant  audacity,  to  pronounce  Homer  inferior  to 
Scud^ri  and  Chapelain.  Perrault  accepted  all  that  Bacon 
and  Pascal  had  affirmed  of  progress,  and  dwelt  much  more 
distinctly  and  emphatically  on  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  which  he  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
immobility  of  the  merely  animal  nature.  He  refused  to 
admit  that  the  progressive  movement  of  civilisation  bad  ever 
met  with  any  real  interruption.  To  the  objection  that  ages 
of  barbarism  had  been  seen  to  succeed  ages  of  culture,  he 
replied  by  the  comparison  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  those 
rivers  which,  after  precipitating  themselves  suddenly  into  an 
abyss,  flow  for  a  while  under  ground,  but  emerge  again  into 
the  light  with  undiminished  fulness  and  force:  ^Cette  inter- 
ruption n'est  qu'apparente;|pn  pent  comparer  les  sciences  et 
les  arts  k  ces  fleuves  qui  viennent  ^  rencontrer  un  gouffre  ou 
ils  s'abiment  tout-ii-coup,  mais  qui,  aprds  avoir  coul6  sous 
terre,  trouvent  entin  une  ouverture  par  oiX  on  les  voit  ressortir 
avec  la  meme  al)ondance  qu'ils  y  dtait  entires."  He  added* 
that  liumaiiity  hits  had  its  different  ages,  eacrh  of  which  has 
passed  through  a  natural  series  of  phases ;  and  further,  tliat 
'*the  human  nice  must  be  considered  as  an  eternal  man,  *<^ 
that  the  life  of  humanity  has  had,  like  the  life  of  a  man,  its 
infancy  and  youth,  is  at  present  in  its  maturity,  and  will 
know  no  decline." 

Fontenelle,  whose  life  of  one  hundred  years'  duration  et>n- 
nected  the  great  age  of  French  literature  under  Louis  XIV. 
witli  that  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  displayed  his  characteristic  ingenuity.  He 
granted  that  the  lai)se  of  ages  makes  no  considerable  diflfer- 
ence  on  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  human  nature,  yet 
ascril>ed  to  tlie  moderns  a  superiority  over  the  ancients,  inas- 
much as  the  generations  which  arrive  late  on  the  stage  of 
existence  must  inherit  the  intellectual  advantages  acquired 
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b\'  the  toiln  of  the  generations  which  preceded  them.  Draw- 
ing a  sharp  distinction  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  he 
argued  that  the  former,  being  dependent  on  experience,  can 
only  be  slowly  matured,  while  the  latter,  being  dependent 
«*hiefly  on  liveliness  and  force  of  imagination,  may  attain 
c^Hily  and  rapidly  a  very  high  perfection.  He  likewise  threw 
fl»ut  a  conception  which  has  a  certain  interest  from  having 
Ux*n  substantially  reproduced  by  Saint-Simon  and  LittriS, 
lii»th  lielieving  it  to  be  an  important  original  discovery.  The 
conception  as  stated  by  Fontenelle  is  that  the  life  of  ea(*h 
nation  has  ages  corresponding  to  the  ages  of  the  life  of  an 
individual.  In  infancy  individuals  and  nations  are  aljsorbed 
in  the  satisfaction  of  their  physical  wants ;  in  youth  they  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  poetry  and  art ;  and  in  manhood  with 
science  and  philosophy.  Like  Perrault,  he  supposes  that 
humanity  will  escape  decay  and  extinction.  ^This  man, 
who  lias  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time,  will  have  no  old  age;  he  will  be  alwa^'s  as  capable  as 
ever  of  doing  the  things  for  which  he  was  fitted  in  youth, 
and  he  will  l)e  more  and  more  able  to  accomplish  those  which 
an*  appropriate  to  his  manhood;  in  other  words,  and  to  drop 
allegiirv,  men  will  never  degenerate."* 

TIk»  Ah\)6  de  Saint-Pierre  (1658-1748)  wjis  another  con- 
necting link  between  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centur}*.  He  was  a  still  more  enthusiastic  l)eliever  in  human 
perfectibility  and  in  historical  progress  than  Fontenelle. 
His  ardent  faith  in  them  led  him  to  devise  a  multitude  of 
schemes  f(»r  individual  and  social  improvement  whi(*h  seemed 
to  most  of  his  contem{)oraries  mere  dreams,  but  which  were 
rarely  altogether  dreams,  and  which  even  when  dreams  wen*  ot 
the  kind  that  precede  and  cause  awakening.  He  was  a  premr- 
nor  of  Turgot  and  Condorcet.  Those  who  wish  to  make  thcm- 
M*lves  adequately  acquainted  with  the  views  of  this  remark- 
able man, —  **this  dreamer  who,"  as  Madamt*  San<l  savs,  **suw 
more  clearly  than  all  his  contem|>oniries,"  —  may  l>e  rcfernMl 
to  the  works  of  Molinari  (*I/AbW  de  Saint-Piem\  savic  et 
«rs  afuvres*)  and  of  Goumy  (*fttude  sur  la  vie  et  Ics  ecrits 
de  TAbUi  de  Saint-Pierre').  The  so-called  **querelle  dcs 
am-iens  et  den  modemes'*  was  not  merelv  the   foolish  and 

•  aSmrw^  (ffd.  lTn4).  tom.  f ▼.  p.  19S.    8m  alan  pp.  1  \*\- \H\,  %tA  p^.  »W\\^. 
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unprofitable  controversy  which  it  is  widely  believed  to  have 
been.  In  the  course  of  it  the  idea  of  progress  was  greatly 
developed,  and  men's  views  as  to  what  were  and  were  not 
legitimate  inferences  from  it  became  much  more  correct  and 
definite.^ 

II 

The  only  work  published  in  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century  which  has  any  claim  to  a  separate  and  special  consid- 
eration from  us  is  the  *Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle ' 
of  Bishop  Bossuet.  It  appeared  in  1681,  having  been  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  whom  Bossuet  was 
preceptor.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  lofty  and  comprehensive 
mind,  of  rare  practical  clearness  of  judgment,  of  a  strong  and 
disinterested  character;  the  brightest  glory  of  the  GalUcan 
Church;  the  most  skilful  expositor  and  champion  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  modern  times ;  and  a  sacred  orator  of  over- 
powering eloquence.  No  one  represented  more  perfectly  what 
was  attractive  and  imposing  in  the  age  of  L#ouis  XIV.« 
realised  more  fully  its  ideal  of  intellectual  power  and  gran- 
deur, or  embodied  better  the  qualities  it  admired  most.  But 
he  did  not  rise  above  his  age;  his  wjis  not  a  prophetic  or 
creative  mind;  his  spirit  was  not  of  the  kind  which  antici- 
pates and  dominat^js  the  future.  He  was  an  admirablt* 
believer,  much  inferior  iis  a  seeker  of  truth,  incapable  of 
doubting,  and  without  sympathy  for  independence  of  opinion. 
He  estimated  authority  too  highly,  and  liberty  too  lightly; 
he  was  too  much  of  the  courtier  and  the  bishop,  too  little  of 
the  man  and  the  citizen.  He  felt  certain  of  whatever  the 
Church  tiuight;  he  considered  the  exercise  of  force  and 
severity  against  heretics  as  conduct  agreeable  to  God;  he 
Wiis  an  advocate  of  absolutism,  royal  and  sacerdotal ;  he  had 
for  tlie  monarchy  an  idolatrous  veneration,  which,  although 
common  in  his  age,  was  unworthy  of  any  man,  and  m«*st 
unworthy  of  such  a  nian.^ 


1  Therr  is  a  very  leuriuMl  '  HiHtoire  do  hi  quorelle  des  anciens  et  des  modi 
(IHTMi),  by  Hippolyte  Kij^ault.  and  ^ood  chapters  relatinjic  to  it  io  A.  Mlchiel't 
*  Histoire  tU's  id«M\H  HttiTaires  en  France  aii  xix*  8iech».'  There  is  much  iD|reiiioo» 
theorisinj^  on  the  main  qnestion  of  the  coutroverHy  in  the  work  of  M.  Veroo.  *  1>« 
proJJ^^s  inteUectnel  dans  I'hnmrinite.' 

-  lk>A8uet  has,  of  c<»urse.  a  prominent  place  in  all  historiea  of  French  lit^Mmtnrp. 
Tho  most  important  of  the  bioi;raphical  works  regarding:  him  aro  Banaiet'a  *  Hi*- 
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The  ^Discourse"  is,  unquestionably,  characterised  by 
fP'eat  genius.  The  simplest  sentences  place  before  us  the 
nubliniest  pictures.  Every  word  is  what  it  ought  to  be; 
every  line  has  a  majestic  grace;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
Lh  singularly  impressive.  But  the  genius  displayed  is  not 
sc'ientitic  or  philosophical  but  oratorical  genius.  The  pro- 
fundity, the  penetration,  the  originality  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  book,  are  not  in  it.  What  one  really  finds  in 
it  are  elevation  of  thought,  admirable  arrangement,  and  a 
magnificent  style. 

While  it  is  an  error  to  ascribe  g^at  originality  to  the 
conception  or  plan  formed  and  carried  out  by  Bossuet,  it  is 
equally  an  error  to  deny  to  it  any.  True,  centuries  before 
him  the  writers  of  Scripture  had  plainly  taught  that  God 
mles  over  nations,  raises  up  and  casts  down  kings  and 
[peoples  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure,  and  pur|)oses  to 
tmtablish  on  earth  a  kingdom  of  holiness;  but  the  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  affirmations  to  this  effect  fall  far  short  of 
an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  series  of  the  ages  and  the  world  of 
empires  as  a  sj'stem  of  law  and  onler  regulated  and  i)ervaded 
by  tlie  wisdom  and  will  of  Deity.  All  that  the  proi)hets  and 
a{HMtles  declared  as  to  Divine  Providence  could  be  assented 
to  by  those  who  had  no  proper  conception  of  a  universal  his- 
t4»ry,  or  of  the  place  and  significance  of  nations  in  a  s(*henie 
of  human  development,  just  as  the  first  chapter  i>f  (fcnesis 
c-nulfl  be  accepted  ages  before  the  origination  of  geology. 
KfKMuet^s  hbtorical  doctrine  is  much  more  closely  connected 
with  that  of  Augustine  tluin  with  the  simple  germs  of  his- 
t4»riral  doctrine  contained  in  Scripture;  but  it  is  no  mere 
resitatement  even  of  Augustine's  theory.  Tlie  central  mn- 
t'ejition  of  the  Augustinian  historical  d<x;trine  —  tlie  contlirt 
of  the  two  citie$  —  holds  a  very  sul)onlinate  place  in  Bossurt's 
work,  and  is  only  present  at  all  in  a  greatly  modified  rluir- 
;i(-t«*r.     The  liarsh  pnulrstinarian  dualism  so  fundamental  and 

UKtw  dr  BoMiMt,'  4  roU..  IHli):  TahnraiM'ii  *  Supplr'inent  aux  hUtoiivH  <li*  l^isHiirt 
M  •!••  Froelon/  1S£!;  Kloqtirt'*i  *  Ktii<l«*!i  Hur  la  Tit*  ili*  liiMiiurt.'  .'t  \i)N. :  nii<l 
tO-aiim^'s  'llUtolre  ile  .1.  li.  HoHMtirt  rt  t\f  nen  <Kuvrr%,'  A  \oU..  lh<.!»  Tn.  Him 
hi«l«»riral  philosophy  hM  l»^^n  tniichi*«i  on  by  SiMinorxli.  roii%in.  .1oiifTn>y.  Curo. 
Ami  ochfpn.  and  tr««t«d  of  at  Krf>M<»r  1f»nf(th  by  Riu'kb*  (lllHt.  of  <*i%.  in  KtiL'I'»i><l. 
Tol.  I.),  lA«n»at  (Phil.  <!«»  riIUtoin»>.  KongRmunt  (I^m  IVux  <'it«*H,  vol.  ii  ).  nn<i 
JiMfT  (IkachlehtOMiffMtiuix  dt*r  NeiiZ4*it). 
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SO  conspicuous  in  the  'I)e  Civitate  Dei '  has  almost  disa[>- 
peared  from  the  'Discours.'  Further,  while  the  historical 
constituents  of  the  former  work  are  inextricably  commingled 
with  apologetic,  polemic,  mythological,  theological,  and 
moral  disquisitions,  in  the  latter  the  survey  of  history  standi 
out  with  comparative  purity  and  clearness.  The  history  Lh 
viewed  in  a  religious  light,  but  in  that  light  it  is  presented 
as  a  rationally  connected  and  orderly  developed  whole.  There 
is  nothing  in  Augustine's  work  which  corresponds  to  the 
Third  Part  of  Bossuet's,  which  is,  however,  to  the  historical 
philosopher  by  far  its  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion. 

Bossuet  was  not  endowed  with  the  originality  which  makes 
discoveries  and  produces  new  views,  but  only  with  such 
originality  as  apprehends  with  perfect  clearness  the  highest 
thoughts  in  general  circulation,  separates  them  with  extraor- 
dinary judgment  from  antiquated  and  inferior  notions,  and 
expresses  them  with  surpassing  skill.  He  had  not  the 
originality  which  would  have  placed  him  in  advance  of  \m 
age,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  simply  that  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  of  his  age. 

The  primary  puri)ose  of  his  work  was,  he  informs  us,  w 
be  to  the  histories  of  particular  peoples  and  epochs  what  a 
genei-al  map  is  to  maps  of  particular  countries;  its  aim  wa^ 
to  show  how  nation  is  bound  to  nation,  generation  to  gon- 
ei"ation.  It  only,  however,  accomplishes  this  purjKwe  ver}- 
imperfectly,  since  scarcely  any  relations  are  exhibited  in  it 
except  theological  ones.  It  consists  of  three  part«,  —  .i 
chronological  distribution  of  the  events  of  history  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  a  sketi'h 
of  the  course  of  true  religion,  and  a  survey  of  the  rise  an<l 
fall  of  empires.  This  division  has  lx?en  criticised  as  inar- 
tistic, and  involving  rei>etitions,  seeing  that  the  sacred  and 
secular  events  treated  of  t(><]^ether  in  tlie  first  pjirt  are  in  tin* 
two  following  parts  ar^ain  dealt  willi  se[)arat'idy.  But  it  ha> 
to  Ih)  rtMncnilK^red,  that  although  Bossuet  Wiis  a  great  artiste 
his  cliit'f  design  in  writing  the  *  Discourse  on  Universal  Hi>- 
tory '  was  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  any  more  than  o( 
science  or  philosopliy,  Init  to  attain  a  practical  an<l  educa- 
tional end.  His  aim  was  to  exhibit  historv  in  such  a  liijht  a** 
would  convey  to  his  pupil  and  his  readers  the  religious  and 
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fmlitical  impressions  which  he  believed  history  to  be  esi^- 
cially  meant  to  impart.  His  work  could  not  1x3  better 
planned  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  his  end. 

In  the  First  Part  history  is  divided  into  twelve  epochs. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of 
Adam,  B.C.  4004;  the  second  with  the  flood  of  Noali,  ji.c. 
2348;  the  third  with  the  calling  of  Abraham,  B.C.  1921 ;  the 
fourth  with  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses,  B.C.  1491;  the 
fifth  with  the  capture  of  Troy,  B.C.  1124;  the  sixth  with 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  B.C.  1004;  the  seventh 
with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  B.C.  784;  the  eighth  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  53G;  the 
ninth  with  the  taking  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  B.C.  200; 
the  tenth  with  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  eleventh  with  ('on- 
stantine^s  public  adoption  of  Christianity  (a.d.  312);  and 
the  twelfth  with  the  coronation  by  Pope  Leo  of  Charlemagne 
as  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  a.d.  800.  These  twelve  {>eriods 
are  regarded  as  reducible  to  seven  ages,  which  are  said  to  have 
liegun  respectively  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraliam,  Moses, 
Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  Christ.  Further,  both  epochs  and  ages 
are  regarded  as  included  in  three  great  periods:  namely, 
that  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  was  prior  to  Moses ;  that  of 
the  written  law,  which  extended  from  Moses  to  Christ;  and 
that  of  grace.  Wlien  it  is  oljserved  that  seven  out  of  the 
twelve  epochs,  all  the  ages  and  all  the  periinls,  are  dated 
acvording  to  Biblical  indications  and  with  reference  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  will  l)e  uiiderstofHl  that 
the  ^Discourse'  of  Bossuet  is  very  far  fn)in  answering  fully 
to  its  title,  or  from  really  dealing  witli  universal  history. 

The  First  Part  of  HoHsuet*s  treatise  is  thus  to  a  hirge 
ext4*nt  a  summary  of  Biblical  history  as  reconle<l  in  the 
Biblical  liooks.  As  such  it  is  tnilv  a<lminible,  aii<I  prolKibly 
even  to  this  day  unsuriKissed.  It  is  marvellous  how  mxwh 
BfKsuet  manages  to  say  in  a  few  wonLs,  and  h(»w  apt,  pic- 
turesque, and  impressive  these  are.  The  onler  is  perf«M*t: 
every  statement  is  in  its  place;  every  fact  is  so  set  as  to  U» 
•keen  in  the  light  of  its  i-elationshiits.  There  is  n<»  ovcr- 
rniwdingof  the  narrative  with  details,  or  compn»ssini^  together 
of  things  different  in  nature  and  unequal  in  significance. 
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Masterly   ease,    thorough   naturalness,    just   proportions,  a 
beautiful  harmony  are  everywhere  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bossuet  accepted  the  Biblical  books  a» 
historical  authorities  in  an  uncritical  manner.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  character  of 
the  Biblical  histories  was  necessary,  or  even  permissible. 
He  supposed  that  their  authors^  wrote  with  infallible  knowl- 
edge, and  that  there  could  be  no  error  in  their  statements. 
In  this  respect  he  fully  shared  the  general  belief  of  his  age, 
which  is  still  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  preva- 
lent belief  in  most  Protestant  Churches.  His  uncritical 
procedure  was  therefore  a  natural  and  venial  fault.  Still  it 
was  a  fault ;  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection, 
that  Bossuet  took  a  prominent  and  deplorable  part  in  the 
attempt  to  suppress  a  work  far  superior  in  scientific  merit 
to  anything  which  he  was  himself  capable  of  producing  — 
namely,  the  first  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  literary 
product,  the  'Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament '  (1678) 
of  Richard  Simon.  Bossuet  had  not  that  complete  intellec- 
tual truthfulness  which  is  the  first  and  main  characteristic 
of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  therefore  he  could  not  bear  with- 
out pain  and  aversion  the  light  of  scientific  criticism. 

The  chronology  of  his   historical  sketch  has  been  much  . 
praised  by  some  writers.     In  reality,   it  was  simply  taken, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Usher. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  'Discoui-se  '  delineates  the  course  ni 
religion  —  la  suite  de  la  religion.  Religion  is  regarded  <'k}  con- 
fined to  Jews  and  Christians.  In  heathendom  nothing  is  seen 
save  idolatry.  And  idolatry  is  viewed  as  utter  extravagance, 
the  strength  of  which  lies  in  what  its  foolishness  attests,  the 
weakness  of  reason.  To  this  cause,  aided  by  sense,  interest, 
iji^norance,  a  false  reverence  for  antiquity,  policy,  philosophy, 
and  heresy,  the  extent  of  its  sway  and  the  difficulty  of  dishxlg- 
ing  it,  are  tniccd.  The  history  of  religion  is  for  Bossuet,  as  for 
Aui^iistine,  the  history  of  the  pe()[)le  of  God,  or  of  the  civitat 
Dt'i ;  hut  he  does  not,  like  Augustine,  identify  the  people  i»f 
God  with  a  eertain  numl)er  of  persons  s[)ei'ially  predestinateil 
to  eternal  life.  He  understands  the  civitas  Dei  to  be  a  reallv 
historical  community  <ind  kinq-dom,  the  people  of  Israel  under 
the  old  disj)cnsation  {\nd  the  Christian  T'lniR-h  under  the  new. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  contradict,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  accepts  the  Pauline  and  Augustinian  view  of  an  Israel 
within  Israel,  of  a  narrower  and  a  wider  election. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  his  work,  then,  Bossuet  seeks  to 
dertcribe  **the  different  states  of  the  people  of  God  under  the 
law  of  nature  and  under  the  patriarchs;  under  Moses  and 
under  the  written  law ;  under  David  and  under  the  prophets ; 
during  the  time  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  and 
Jesus  Christ;  and  finally,  under  Jesus  Christ  Himself  — 
tliat  is  to  say,  under  the  law  of  grace  and  under  the  Gospel ; 
in  the  ages  which  looked  forward  to  Messiah  and  in  those  to 
which  he  has  appeared;  in  those  in  which  the  worship  of 
rt«Ml  is  confined  to  a  single  people  and  in  those  in  which,  as 
foretold  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  has  been  diffused  over 
tlie  whole  earth;  in  those,  in  fine,  when  men,  still  weak  and 
rude,  require  to  be  sustained  by  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  in*those  when  the  faithful,  more  fully  instructed, 
must  live  only  by  faith,  attached  to  the  blessings  of  eteniity, 
and  suffering,  in  the  h(>{>e  of  obtaining  them,  all  the  evils 
wliieh  can  exercise  their  patience."  Religion  is,  acconling 
l<i  iiossuet,  not  unprogressive,  but  passes  through  an  onlerly 
!«uggestion  of  states,  and  from  feebleness  to  strength,  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  The  reality  of  pn)gress  is  clearly  an<l 
pruetically  recognise<l  by  him  throughout  his  whole  work,  not 
fXi'epting  even  the  portion  of  it  devoted  to  tracing  the  course 
•  if  religion.  He  represents  religion,  however,  as  having  Ixjen 
alwa\'^  uniform,  or  rather  alwajii  the  same,  the  same  God 
luiving  been  always  accepted  as  the  Autlior,  and  the  same 
(  hrist  as  the  Saviour,  of  the  human  nu'c.  The  history  of  the 
J*'wish  people,  and  the  historj'  of  the  Christian  Church,  are 
vit'wetl  as  one  thnmgh  their  union  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
fMrmer  finding  in  Him  its  consummation  and  the  latter  its 
f  «»nimencement ;  so  that,  either  as  ex|K»cted  or  as  jKwsesscil, 
II**  luis  Iwen  in  all  ages  the  ho{>e  and  the  consolation  of  II is 
<-hildren.  Kossuet*s  delineation  of  the  course  of  rclij^ioii  is, 
in  fact,  mainly  an  ex]>osition  of  Bililical  hist4»ry  and  a  dcfcnrt* 
AUil  application  of  Biblical  prophecy,  wliicli  is  rc^jj-anhMl  jis 
il»e  key  to  the  inti?q)retiition  of  history.  Its  general  aim  is 
ti>  pn>%'e  that  religion  is  of  all  things  the  oldest,  the  least 
changeable,  the  noblest,   and  that  the  Church  over  vc\\\v\\ 
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Iimocent  XI.  presided  was  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  the 
guardian  and  possessor  of  all  spiritual  truth ;  in  other  wonk, 
it  is  apologetic,  and  not  philosophical. 

So  far  as  the  second  division  of  Bossuet's  treatise  is  merelv 
a  plea  for  prophecy  and  miracle,  for  the  Bible  or  Christianity 
or  the  Church,  I  do  not  require  to  pass  any  judgment  upon 
it.  Its  main  thesis,  however,  is  historical;  and  I  must 
express  my  conviction  that  Bossuet  has  failed  to  establish 
it,  and  that  history  is  not  favourable  to  it.  Religion  is 
found,  when  comprehensively  and  impartially  studied,  to 
have  been  as  changeable  as  any  other  historical  phenomenon. 
It  has  varied  from  age  to  age,  from  land  to  land,  just  as 
industry,  art,  and  philosophy  have  done.  It  has  a  certain 
unity  amidst  all  its  changes  as  they  have,  but  not  the  crude 
external  unity  which  Bossuet  fancied  it  to  possess.  The 
virtual  identification  of  religion  with  Jewish  and  Christian 
monotheism  rests  on  a  narrow  and  unworthy  conception  of 
religion,  so  far  excusable  in  Bossuet's  day,  yet  even  then 
seen  to  be  false  by  minds  otherwise  inferior  to  his  own.  It 
is  a  mere  illusion  to  regard  the  Church  as  having  been  more 
stable  or  less  continuously  in  motion  than  the  State.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  institution  of  any  extraor- 
dinary age,  and  was  already  in  decay  when  Bossuet  wrote. 
Its  claim  to  Ix;  in  exclusive  possession  of  any  truth  is  inca- 
pable of  historical  proof. 

The  Third  Part  of  Bossuet's  'Discourse  '  treats  of  the  rL<r 
and  fall  of  empires  —  la  suite  des  empires.  In  it,  as  in  tin* 
entire  work,  the  central  thought  is  that  a  Divine  hand  trains 
and  guides  collective  humanity  for  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  Church ;  and  that  all  historieal 
changes  may  Ihj  co-ordinated  with  reference  to  a  single  end. 
the  good  of  the  Church.  "  God  has  made  use  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  to  chastise  His  people;  of  the  Persians  i«» 
restore  it ;  of  Alexander  and  his  immediate  successors  to  pn>- 
tect  it;  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and  his  successors  to  exercisi* 
it;  and  of  the  Romans  to  nuiintivin  its  liberty  against  the 
kings  of  Syria  K'nt  only  on  destroying  it,  to  avenge  it> 
rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  an<l  to  secure  the  spreaii 
and  triumph  of  tlie  Cluistian  faith.''  The  world  of  nations  Is 
thus  like  the  world  of  nature,  a  connected  and  orderly  system 
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ruhnl  by  the  will  and  revealing  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of 
the  universe. 

Rut»  further,  in  this  portion  of  his  treatise,  Bossuet  indi- 
cates the  special  secondary  causes  which  under  Uie  hand  of 
Providence  determined  the  revolutions  of  Scythiii,  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  He 
represents  the  various  nations  as  having  had  qualities 
assigned  to  them  suitable  to  the  missions  which  they  were 
to  fulfil.  ^  And  as  in  all  affairs  there  is  that  which  pre|>ares 
them,  which  determines  the  undertaking  of  them,  and  which 
causes  them  to  succeed,  the  true  science  of  history  is  to 
olfe^en>'e  in  each  period  of  time  those  secret  dispositions  which 
liave  prepared  great  changes,  and  the  important  conjunctures 
which  have  brought  them  to  pass."  It  is  not  enough  to  hN)k 
at  remarkable  events  and  decisive  revolutions  merely  as  they 
ivutwanily  appear;  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  to  the  inclina- 
tirms,  the  manners,  the  cliaracters  of  the  {K'ojiles  and  i>ersons 
that  have  effected  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance 
in  history,  and  fortune  is  a  word  devoid  of  meaning.  God 
ahme  rules,  but  He  rules  through  second  causes,  through  men 
and  nations  being  what  they  are,  and  related  as  they  are, 
unless  in  certain  exceptional  cases  where  He  wills  that  His 
own  hand  should  be  seen  in  direct  intervention,  in  immediate 
action.  But  the  second  causes  of  historical  events  are  only 
HUperficially  investigated  by  Bossuet.  He  is  too  content  to 
explain  conquests  as  brought  about  by  Go<l  inspiring  certain 
men  and  their  followers  with  invincible  courage,  and  causes 
terror  to  march  before  them;  useful  laws  by  His  giving  to 
legislators  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foresight;  iteuva  and 
onler  by  His  restraint  of  human  passions;  and  strife  and 
revolution  by  His  letting  these  {Kissions  l(K)se.  He  con- 
stantly s|)are9  himself  the  labour  of  explaining  historical 
change  by  historical  agencies,  and  refers  them  instead  to 
tli«ise  eternal  counseb  of  God  with  which  he  so  confidentlv 
felt  himself  t4»  lie  thoroughly  acquainted. 

ITiere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  its  to  the  literary 
genius  and  artistic  skill  displayed  by  Bossuet  in  delineating 
^le  features  and  tracing  the  succession  of  the  gn*at  empires 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  |>anonima  exhibited  is  magnifi- 
cent; the  portraits  drawn  of  the  several  naticms  are  tuvvtvi*l^ 
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of  beauty  and  power.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this 
portion  of  Bossuet's  work  will  ever  be  deprived  of  its  value 
or  attractiveness  by  the  increase  of  historical  knowledge.  As 
regards  it  he  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to  have  had  any  prede- 
cessor, and  he  has  as  yet,  perhaps,  had  no  successful  rival. 
Its  chief  fault  hardly  affects  its  character  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  if  rather  inconsistent  with  its  author's  general  historical 
theory,  is  on  that  account  all  the  more  creditable  to  his  human 
sympathies.  The  defect  to  which  I  refer  is  that  his  portraitB 
of  the  heathen  nations  are  more  or  less  flattering,  the  nobler 
traits  of  each  people  being  made  prominent,  while  their  baser 
features  are  left  indistinct  or  unindicated. 

On  whatever  subject  Bossuet  touches  in  tracing  the  course 
of  empires,  the  singular  appropriateness  of  his  language 
bears  witness  to  his  careful  study  of  the  matter  dealt  with. 
Says  Nisard,  ^^  Cond^  could  not  have  better  characterised  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  Persians,  or  the  masterly  tactics  of 
the  Greeks,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  the 
shock  of  the  Roman  legion ;  he  could  not  have  painted  better 
his  own  models,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Caesar. 
Colbert  could  not  have  appreciated  in  terms  more  appropriate 
and  exact,  or  viewed  from  a  higher  point  of  vantage  the  wise 
administration  of  the  Egyptians,  the  practical  grandeur  of 
their  arts,  the  economy  of  their  public  works.  A  statesman 
like  Richelieu  could  not  have  j^netrated  more  keenly  into 
the  profound  ix)licy  of  the  Roman  senate.  Machiavelli  could 
not  have  seen  more  clearly  into  the  rivalries  of  Greece,  even 
aided  by  the  spectacle  which  Italy,  agitated  by  similar 
rivalries,  presented  to  him.  Neither  Cujiis  nor  Pothier  coultl 
have  shown  lx»tter  the  import  of  the  Roman  laws.  For  tht* 
understanding  of  general  relations  and  for  technical  proprifty 
of  expression,  Bossuet  is  unequalled  in  our  language.  This 
trreat  writer  is  the  only  one  whom  I  know,  in  whom  one  ean 
never  detect,  wliatever  be  the  matter  of  which  he  treats, 
either  anv  indeeision  or  effort/*^ 

Bossuet  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  character  and 
genius  of  tlie  Roman  j)eople.  His  own  nature  was  of  a  grandly 
Roman  type,  and  he  had  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions  and  of  tlie  great  Roman  writers.     Hence 

^  Hl»t.  de  la  littoratiire  frant^aiw,  t.  iv.  pp.  200,  2G7  (ed.  1830). 
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the  two  chapters  on  Rome  with  which  his  work  closes  are 
not  only  of  remarkable  merit  for  ease  and  power  of  descri{>- 
tion,  bat  for  judicious  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  decline.  They  show  that  if  he  had  not  had 
other  aims  in  bis  treatise,  he  might  have  done  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  and  they  make  us  regret  that  he  did 
m>t,  as  he  purposed  to  do,  compose  a  ^  Discours '  on  the 
development  of  France  and  the  successes  and  decline  of 
Mohammedanism. 

As  we  have  seen,  Bossuet  regards  all  history  from  the 
religious  point  of  view.  His  entire  teaching  concerning  it  is 
liased  on  the  thought  of  a  Divine  plan  determining  and  per- 
vading it ;  on  the  belief  that  God  rules  the  whole  course  of 
human  things  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  purposes.  This 
tbou^t  in  itself,  or  when  not  unwarrantably  narrowed  and 
specialised,  is  just  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence,  and  it  will 
lie  rejected  only  by  those  who  refuse  to  recognise  Divine 
agency  in  the  universe;  this  belief  is  just  the  conviction 
tliat  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  being 
accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eternal,  and  it  will 
be  shared  by  all  who  acknowledge  a  purpose  and  plan  in  the 
structure  of  the  evolution  of  the  world.  Those  who  see  evi- 
dences of  Supreme  Will  and  wisdom  in  physical  nature  will 
not  fail  to  see  its  traces  also  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
The  human  race  lias  had  a  history.  Generations  after  genera- 
tions have  come  and  gone  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  but 
that  history  has  proceeded  onwards  without  break,  without 
stoppage,  in  obedience  to  laws  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  only  yet  groping  after.  TheitJ  has  been  progress,  order* 
plan,  from  the  first  day  of  man^s  creation  down  to  the  present 
hour«  yet  man  himself  has  been  ignorant  of  it,  and  heedless 
of  it.  The  very  conception  is  a  modern  one,  and  is  vague, 
inaiiequate,  and  in  manifold  ways  positively  erroneous,  even 
in  the  highest  minds  of  our  time.  Few  have  had  the  slightest 
glim[»e  of  the  order  which  yet  embraced  their  every  action ; 
fewer  still  have  sought  to  conform  to  it.  Froni  first  to  IjLst, 
fnim  the  beginning  of  human  histor}-  until  now,  tht*  immease 
majority  of  our  race  have  set  liefore  them  eniLs  of  their  own, 
narrow  and  mean  schemes  merely  for  i>ersonal  goixl ;  and  yet, 
although  it  has  been  so,  an<l  in  the  midst  of  eonf usiou^  lu\\\v\V\^ 
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and  war,  the  order,  progress,  plan,  referred  to,  has  been  slowly 
and  silently  but  surely  built  up.  The  men  who  have  accom- 
plished it  have  not  meant  to  do  so ;  nay,  they  have  been  as 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  vast  scheme  which  they  were 
realising  as  the  bees  are  of  the  mathematical  principles  on 
which  they  construct  the  cells  of  their  honeycombs;  their 
i-eason  has  been  as  blind  as  any  brute's  instinct.  If,  when  we 
look  up  at  the  heavens  and  ponder  on  what  science  tells  us 
of  the  systems  of  worlds  above  us,  all  proceeding  in  their 
courses  with  perfect  regularity,  we  feel  humbled  in  adoration 
before  a  present  reigning  God,  we  shall  not  be  less  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  agency  when  we  observe  how 
order  and  the  common  good  are  brought  out  of  the  confusion 
and  conflict  of  millions  of  human  wills  which  seek  merely 
their  own  pleasure  and  interest.  The  denial  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  purpose  in  the  movements  of  human  society  is 
an  inference  from  atheism,  not  an  induction  of  science,  and 
lesist  of  all  a  special  result  of  the  science  of  history.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  rather  say  with  Niebuhr,  that  **  history  is, 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which  tends  most  decidedly 
to  produce  belief  in  Providence.'* 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an  idea  is  true  there  can 
be  no  application  of  it  which  is  illegitimate.  And  to  lay  this 
idea  of  a  Divine  Providence,  or  any  other  theological  idea,  Jis 
the  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  is  an  illegitimate 
application  of  it.  It  is  to  reverse  the  true  relation  of  science 
and  theology.  Religious  truths  are  inferences  from  scientific 
laws,  not  these  laws  themselves,  nor  the  rationale  of  them. 
It  is  only  where  science  ends  that  religious  philosophy  begins. 
The  results  of  science  serve  as  data  to  religious  philosophy. 
Science  sliows  that  certain  laws  and  relations  hold  among 
phenomena,  and  whether  the  plienomena  l)e  inorganic,  organic, 
animate,  mental,  moral,  or  social,  this  is  all  whi(»h  science 
does ;  it  rests  in  the  laws,  tlie  ultimate  general  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  seeks  neither  by  intuition  nor  any  form  i»f 
inference  to  tninscend  them.  It  leaves  to  religious  philoso- 
phy to  go  fartlier  and  higher  if  it  can,  to  avail  itself  of  the 
broadest  and  latest  scientific  generalisations,  and  to  consecrate 
them,  to  invest  them  with  a  lialo  of  celestial  glor}-,  by  showing 
that  the  laws  and  relations  discovered  by  science — the  adjust- 
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nients  and  harrooiiies  which  prevail  throughout  creation  — 
are  expreflBions  of  the  thoughts  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence  into 
communion  with  which  it  is  permitted  us  in  some  feeble 
degree  to  enter — are  revelations  of  the  character  of  the 
Creator.  These  truths  Bossuet  has  overlooked  or  disbelieved. 
He  accordingly  makes  what  is  an  inference  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  its  fundamental  premiss.  He  explains  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  Providence  the  very  conditions  from  which  we 
conclude  the  existence  of  a  Providence.  He  does  not  make 
an  independent  application  of  induction  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory', but  he  attempts  to  account  for  these  facts  by  an  article 
of  his  theological  creed.  This  is  an  obviously  unscientific 
process.  It  is  to  make  what  ought  to  be  the  a{>ex  of  an 
ediAce  its  basb.  It  is  to  try  to  build  by  beginning  at  the  top. 
And  this  radical  error  is  the  radical  and  generative  principle 
of  Ik)ssuet*s  system. 

Besides,  many  who  believe  in  Providence  will  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Bossuet's  representation  of  it.  His  whole  mo<le  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  Divine  Being  and  government,  will  seem  to 
them  crudely  and  irreverently  anthropomorphic.  He  does 
ncit«  indee<i,  ascribe  to  God  bodily  parts,  but  he  ascribes  to 
Him  human  passions,  petty  designs,  and  questionable  motives. 
Worse  than  his  idolising  of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  kind  of  god  on 
tfartlu  is  his  imagining  Gml  to  be  a  kind  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
heaven.  If  it  be  said  that  he  only  si)oke  as  the  Hebrew 
prophets  had  taught  him,  the  answer  will  l)e  that  he  had  no 
right  to  employ  their  figurative  and  metaphorical  language  to 
express  essential  reality;  no  right  to  confound  the  language 
f»f  religious  emotion  with  that  of  philosophical  thought.  The 
uh'A  of  Providence  Is  as  central  in  the  historical  theorv  of 
Viro  as  it  is  in  that  of  Bossuet,  but  it  is  wholly  different  in 
the  two  theories,  and  that  simply  because  Vico's  i<lea  of  God 
wan  profound  and  reverent,  Bossuet's  comjMinitively  shallow 
and  irreverent. 

Further,  Bcissuet  not  only  descends  fn)m  Providence  to 
hi>tory  instead  of  rising  from  history  to  Providence,  but  he 
attributes  to  Providence  a  single  and  very  definite  design  or 
thought.  He  represents  the  sole  aim  of  Providence  in  history 
to  be  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cluist  he  identifies  with  the   Roman  Catholic 
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Church.  Now,  even  if  he  had  not  thus  taken  a  narrow  and 
enoneous  view  of  the  Christian  religion  —  even  if  he  had  not 
thus  confounded  it  with  Romanism — his  reading  of  the  riddle 
of  Providence  might  be  seriously  questioned.  There  is  no 
room,  indeed,  for  reasonable  doubt  that  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Judea,  contributed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christ,  for  the  reception  and  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, for  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  a  Christian  civilisation. 
This  is  a  fact  which  not  only  admits  of  convincing  historical 
proof,  but  which  has  been  admirably  proved  in  many  recent 
works :  for  instance,  in  the  introductions  to  the  Church  His- 
tories of  Neander,  Schaff,  and  Pressens^,  and  DoUinger's 
^  Court  of  the  Gentiles/  But  Bossuet,  like  so  many  before 
and  since,  was  not  content  to  abide  within  the  safe  limits  of 
a  statement  of  facts ;  or  rather,  while  believing  that  he  was 
doing  so,  he  maintained  instead,  as  identical  with  such  a 
statement,  an  assertion  which  is  in  reality  very  different,  far 
broader,  and  far  more  hazardous,  —  the  assertion  that  the 
world  exists  only  for  one  true  and  perfect  religion,  that  the 
rise  and  spread  of  that  religion  is  the  single  end  or  ultimate 
final  cause  of  all  history,  the  sole  ground  for  the  existence  of 
any  age  or  nation.  It  may  be  so,  but  what  is  our  evidence  for 
it?  Can  we  really  penetrate  so  far  into  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  counsels  as  to  know  the  full  purpose  of  God  in  the 
lives  of  all  nations,  in  the  events  of  all  time  ?  That  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  were  all  meant  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christianity  we  may  well  maintain,  for  histon* 
proves  that  they  did  so;  but  that  these  nations,  and  still  more 
that  nations  like  India  and  China,  so  ancient,  so  populous,  so 
remarkable  and  peculiar  in  civilisation,  and  on  which  tht» 
beams  of  the  Gospel  shine  so  feebly  even  at  the  present  hour, 
have  existed  solely  or  mainly  for  Christianity,  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition,  and  one  which  we  may  reasonably  ques- 
tion. And  while  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  final  end  of 
Providence  is  what  even  in  this  general  form  it  is  said  to  lie, 
when  the  general  form  is  withdrawn  for  a  8{)ecial,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Christian  religion,  room  even  for  doubt  ceases,  and  the  ques- 
tionable gives  place  to  the  certainly  false.  Whether  Iii^tor}' 
can  or  cannot  prove  that  humanity  exists  for  Christianity  may 
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he  a  theme  for  controversy ;  but  nothing  in  histor}*  is  surer 
than  that  it  does  not  exist  for  the  Church.  For  some  centuries 
now  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been  proving  that  conclu- 
sively to  all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  by  it.  The  successive 
>tAge8  of  progress  accomplished  during  these  centuries  have 
lieen  marked  by  the  successive  and  growing  deliverance  of  the 
State,  of  art,  of  literature  and  science,  of  the  individual  reason 
and  conscience, and  the  various  social  activities,  from  the  grasp 
and  authority  of  the  Church.  Into  her  bosom  they  will  never 
more  return.  She  will  never  more,  like  the  Church  of  the 
middle  ages,  have  their  power  to  yield.  It  has  cost  humanity 
t4io  much  to  sei^arate  each  one  of  them  from  her  sway,  and 
humanity  has  gained  too  much  by  the  separation  for  it  to 
allow  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Church  has  lost  domin- 
ion over  all  these  things  for  ever,  and  her  loss  has  been  the 
piin  of  the  world  and  the  gain  of  religion. 

The  conception  entertained  by  Bossuet  of  the  final  cause  of 
history  could  not  fail  to  render  him  unjust  towards  many 
nations,  could  not  fail  to  make  him  overlook  their  significance 
in  the  world.  This  injustice  has  been  exposed  by  Sismondi^ 
<  oosin.  Buckle,  and  others,  who  have  seen  only  vaguely  the 
riK>t-principle8  of  it.  Tliey  have  remarked  that  he  says  little 
«>f  Persia,  less  of  Eg}'pt,  and  nothing  of  India  and  China,  and 
has  taken  no  account  of  art,  science,  and  industiy  as  elements 
of  social  life,  which  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  he  was  far 
from  realising  the  comprehensiveness  and  wealth  of  histor}\ 
If  he  did  not  see  in  it  only  religion,  religion  was  certainly  the 

•  »ne  element  of  which  he  had  a  clear  enough  apprehension 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  development.     Nor  could  he  do  that 

•  »therwise  than  most  imperfectly.      For,  first,  the  very  notion 

•  if  development  in  theology  was  then  scaivcly  entertained  by 
Prr>testant,  and  altogether  alien  to  Catholic  divines.  And 
next,  he  had  not,  and  no  man  in  his  time  had,  sympathy 
enougli  with  the  heathen  religions  of  the  world  to  discern 
tlie  truths  wliich  were  in  them,  their  aflinities  to  the  human 
^fiirit,  and  their  relati(ms  to  the  Christian  faith.  (Uiissieal 
mythology  was  then  only  a  mass  of  discordant  and  inde- 
ct^nt  absurdities;  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Kiistern  world  was 
>»hrooded  in  darkness;  and  the  hLstor>'  of  Christianitv  itself 
ttad  not  vet  been  written  with  much  of  critical  discriu\u\^Vu\v\^ 
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or  philosophic  insight,  or  that  imaginative  sympathy  which 
reanimates  and  re-embodies  the  past.  It  was  thus  inevitaUe 
that  Bossuet's  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  even  of  religion 
should  be  defective ;  and  it  is  simplest  justice  to  him  to  re- 
member that  many  things  in  that  history,  familiar  now  even  tn 
the  unlearned,  were  then  undreamt  of  even  by  scholars. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Bossuet  in  attending  chiefly 
to  the  religious  element  in  history,  and  taking  little  account  of 
other  elements,  was  exercising  a  right  of  choice  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  Some  of  his  critics  have  judged  his  ^  Discours  *  as  if 
he  had  undertaken  to  treat  history  only  as  a  philosopher,  as  if 
he  had  engaged  to  write  a  systematic  treatise  on  tlie  science  of 
history.  In  that  case  we  should  have  been  warranted  to  de- 
mand that  every  historical  element  should  be  enumerated  and 
estimated  at  it»  proper  value.  But  Bossuet  made  no  such  pn*- 
f ession,  entered  into  no  such  engagement.  He  soUght  primarily 
not  the  advancement  of  science,  but  practical  utility.  Christian 
edification ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  was  as  integral  a  part 
of  his  plan  to  show  the  perpetuity  and  enforce  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  It  is  con- 
sequently unfair  to  judge  liim  as  if  he  had  professed  to  be  only 
either  an  historical  philosopher  or  a  philosophical  hLstorian. 

When  speaking  of  justice  in  connection  with  the  criticism  <»t 
Bossuet's  '  Discourse,'  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from 
saying  that  Mr.  Buckle's  criticism  of  it  appears  to  me  indefen- 
sible. It  is  true  that  Bossuet  has  sacrificed  other  nations  to  iht- 
Jews ;  but  serious  as  thiit  error  is,  it  is  not  more  fatal  to  a  truth- 
ful estimate  of  uni  vei'sal  history,  does  not  show  greater  inability 
to  rise  to  a  philosophieal  view  of  history,  than  to  see  in  theui 
only,  as  Mr.  Buckle  does,  '"an  obstinate  and  ignonint  nuv, 
which  owed  to  other  peoples  any  scanty  knowledge  they  ever 
attained.''  Bossuet's  error  lay  not  so  much  in  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  history,  as  in  overliH>k- 
ing  the  importance  of  other  nations.  Even  if,  rejecting  mipii- 
cle  and  special  revelation,  we  consent  to  regard  everytliini: 
in  its  histoiy,  legislation,  litemture,  and  religion  as  merely  nat- 
ural, the  Jewish  nation  will  still  appear  to  the  intelligent  ami 
inibiassed  student  as  the  most  remarkable  in  oriental  antiquity. 
Only  an  eye  incapable  of  <listinguishing  between  outer  appear- 
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ance  and  inner  reality,  between  material  and  spiritual  greatnesn, 
will  rank  it  as  lower  tiian  even  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  or  India. 
Certainly  none  of  tliese  kingdoms  has  had  a  tithe  of  its  influence 
on  the  civilisation  of  Europe.  The  legislation  of  Rome,  it  must 
he  admitted^  has  affected  that  of  modem  states  more  powerfully 
than  even  tliat  of  Jodea,  but  the  legislation  of  Rome  alone.  It 
would  be  diJBScult  to  decide  whether  the  political  spirit  of  clas- 
sical or  of  Jewish  antiquity  has  worked  most  influentially  in 
Christendom.  As  mere  literature,  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  there  is  nothing  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  nothing  in  all  the  East  or  West,  like  its  sacreil 
poetry.  There  was  a  sense  of  moral  claims  and  moral  wants  de- 
velojied  in  Israel  from  very  early  times  such  as  existed  nowhere 
else  before  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  which  avowedly  based 
itself  on  Judaism.  As  a  religion,  many  will  refuse  to  regard  it  as 
a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  tliey  must  surely  admit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a<lapt  to  it  the  language  in  which  Aristotle  speaks 
of  Anaxagoras,  ^*  that  the  man  who  flrst  announced  that  Reason 
was  the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  all  orderly  arrangement  in 
nature,  no  less  than  in  living  bodies,  ap|>eared  like  a  man  in 
liLH  sf>ber  senses  in  comparison  with  those  who  heretofore  had 
lieen  speaking  at  random  and  in  the  dark  ;  **  and  to  say  that  the 
nation  which  liad  a  pure  and  elevating  moral  and  monotheistic 
<rved  for  many  centuries  before  any  other  had  risen  aliove  a 
degrailing  and  fantastic  idolatry,  [mntheisni,  or  polytheism, 
ap|iears  among  them  as  a  sober  and  sane  man,  awake  and  in 
the  daylight,  in  com])arison  with  those  who  arc  dreaming,  (ir 
drunk,  or  stumbling  in  the  dark.  In  Judaism  lM)th  Christianity 
.in«I  Mohammedanism  have  their  roots. 

The  way  in  which  Bossuet  treated  Mohammedanism  is 
severely  censured  by  Mr.  Hiiekle.  lie  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  72.'), 
72»5,  tirst  ed.),  '*  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  will  allow  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those 
^^leams  of  light  whielu  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  diirkness, 
^hot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  aiul  Bagdad.  These, 
however,  were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  iis  Bos- 
quet hail  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  i>estilential 
li*Tesy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian 
nations  had  derived  anything  from  so  corrupt  a  source.     The 
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consequence  is  that  he  says  nothing  of  that  great  religion, 
the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world ;  and  having  occasion 
to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impu- 
dent impostor,  whose  pretensions  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice. 
The  great  apostle,  who  diffused  among  millions  of  idolaters 
the  sublime  verity  of  one  God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with 
supreme  contempt ;  because  Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
his  profession,  could  see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose 
opinions  differed  from  his  own.  But  when  he  has  occasion 
to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that  class  to  which  be 
himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with 
boundless  profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal  histon*. 
Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by : 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted  is  —  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is, 
says  Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe 
with  his  fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death. 
It  is  true  that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed 
miracles,  and  the  Church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims, 
therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historians,  must  be  far  superior 
to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  thest* 
advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  emi- 
nent writer  on  history  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  thf 
greatest  man  Asia  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  great<*>t 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  considered  in  every  way  inferior 
to  a  mean  and  ignorant  monk,  whose  most  inii)ortant  achieve- 
ment was  the  erection  of  a  monaster)-,  and  who  8{>ent  the 
Ijcst  part  of  his  life  in  useless  solitude,  trembling  before  i\\v 
.superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature." 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  this  criticism  at 
its  worth,  it  is  not  necessarv  that  I  should  show  that  althoucrli 
the  Mohaniniediin  was  a  powerful  and  in  many  resiK»cts  ail- 
mirable  movement,  it  yet  involved  no  great  original  ide;i,  tin* 
religious  truth  which  it  contained  and  diffused  lx»ingdra>\u 
from  Jewish,  and  the  scientific  truth  from  Greek  sourei^s; 
iliat  even  if  Bossuet  had  tried  and  failed  to  appreciate  that 
movement,  his  failure  ought  to  be  ascrilxnl  more  to  the  spirit 
of  his  age  than  to  the  spirit  of  his  profession:  that  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  language  actually  employed  by  him  is  misrepre- 
sented and  caricatured ;  or  that  wrong  is  done  to  the  memory 
of  Martin  of  Tours,  whose  youth  <ind  manhood  were  s{)ent 
not  in  useless  solitude  but  in  the  Roman  camp,  who,  although 
sharing  in  tlie  superstitions  of  his  contemporaries,  cerUiinly 
carried  into  bis  later  life  of  monk  and  bishop  no  weakness  or 
ignobleness  of  nature,  but  a  heroic  courage  which  enabled 
him  to  face  death  often  in  his  struggle  with  Celtic  and  Latin 
Ittganism,  and  a  Christian  dignity  conspic^uously  displayed 
before  an  emperor  surrounded  with  episcopal  adulations,  and 
who  is  known  not  only  as  the  founder  of  a  monastery  but  ais 
the  advocate  of  religious  toleration,  as  a  man  who  pi-otested 
by  word  and  deed  against  the  intervention  of  secular  power 
in  religious  matters,  and  branded  with  his  solemn  reprobation 
the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  i)ersecution  of  the  heretic 
Priseillian  and  his  disciples.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  any  of  these  facts,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  do,  iin 
there  are  two  still  more  conclusive  as  to  the  rashness  and 
unfairness  of  Mr.  Buckle's  accusation  —  viz.,  first,  that  all 
that  BoHsuet  has  written  in  his  'Discours'  about  Martin  of 
Touw  inju^  the  two  lifies  which  Mr.  Buckle  quotes  ;  and  next, 
that  at  the  end  of  that  discourse  he  informs  us  he  meant  to 
write  another  in  order  to  explain  the  history  of  Fnvncc  ami 
thr  rife  and  decline  of  Mohammedanism^  —  '*  Ce  meme  dis- 
«*ouni  vous  d^ouvrira  les  causes  des  prodigieux  succOs  de 
Mahomet  et  de  ses  successeurs :  cet  empire,  qui  a  commence 
deux  cents  ans  avant  Charlemange,  pouvait  trouver  sa  plan* 
<lans  ce  discours ;  mais  j*ai  cm  qu*il  valait  mieux  vous  fain* 
voir  dans  une  mSme  suite  ses  commencements  ct  sa  ddcadenct-.** 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  might  be  as  difficult  for  a  ninc- 
tt-entlncentury  positivist  to  be  completely  just  to  a  seven- 
tee  nth-centur}*  Catholic  bishop,  as  for  the  latter  to  appivciatr 
truthfully  tlie  great  qualities  of  an  Arabian  '*  faux  prophi^tt/* ' 

*  Mr.  Hath,  in  hi*  'IJfe  an«l  WritlnKH  of  llctiry  TImmilia  Biirkl«*/  vol.  i.  pp. 
Ji7>2ni*,  luM  replied  to  my  (*ritioiiim  uf  Hucklp'x  r**nHiin*  of  I<<MwiiPt.  llt^  ht'^Uf* 
«:th  tiM  words:  '*  I  have  hanlly  found  in  l*roff*MMir  Flint'^  '  I'hilcmopby  of 
ll.«cnrT/  or  in  hiii  aoeount  in  tin*  *  Kn<*,V(*lopcdt.i  Hritunnit*a,'  a  Min;;!**  wonl  in 
Horklr'*  prmiie;  and  not  only  doeft  h<*  pni4*ti<iilly  a^lopt  ninny  of  Bucklt*  fi  virw^ 
«iiko«t  •  rpferrmv  to  him  (^..v-.  Khil.  of  Hint .  pp.  7.  t27,  m.  101.  1<>I.  V2X,  r."»). 
b«t  mctmmUf  (gom  out  of  his  way  to  six^use  him  of  unfainiemi  and  diiihon4-<«t>  in 
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his  account  of  Bossnet.  Mr.  Flint's  accusation  is  this:  that  it  is  iiDtnie  tlut 
Bossuet  neglected  the  Mohammedans,  or  overrated  Martin  of  Tours ;  and  br 
maintains  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  the  most  remarkable  in  antiquity."  I  aai 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  stating  that  Mr.  Huth*8  exi*ellefii 
biography  gave  me  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckle  as  a  man  than  I  <*ntrr- 
tained  before  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  1  had  been  led  in  a  way  which  it  > 
unnecessary  to  state  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Buckle  which  Mr 
Huth's  book  at  once  con>inced  me  must  l>e  erroneous.  Hence,  although  I  am  m*' 
aware  of  having  written  any  word  which  is  unjust  towards  Mr.  Buckle,  I  ru 
readily  suppose  that  I  might  well  have  found  more  to  say  in  hia  praise  than  I 
have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  for  my  referring  to  Mr 
Buckle  in  any  of  the  pages  which  Mr.  Huth  has  indicated.  There  is  no  vifv  in 
these  pages,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  Buckle,  or  specially  derived  fn>ni 
Buckle.  Then,  if  testing  the  accuracy  of  Buckle's  criticism  of  Boaaoct'ii  h^- 
torical  philosophy  was  going  out  of  my  way  when  that  philosophy  was  pn^iari} 
the  subject  which  I  had  under  consideration,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  wtut 
ktfeping  in  my  way  would  have  been.  Mr.  Huth  should  have  seen  that  I  had  sot 
HiHTUsed  Mr.  Buckle  of  '*  dishonesty  in  his  account  of  Bossuet,"  or  of  any  other  kiad 
of  imfairness  tlian  that  which  Buckle  himself  charges  on  Bossuet.  Further,  ■} 
accusation  was  not  "  that  it  is  untrue  that  Bossuet  neglected  the  Mohunmcdaa*. 
or  overestimated  Martin  of  Tours."  As  to  the  Mohammedans,  it  was,  thai  Bndilr 
ought  to  have  taken  due  account  of  Bossuet' s  declared  intention  to  treat  specially 
of  the  progress  and  decay  of  Mohammedanism.  That  showed  that 
((uite  aware  that  Mohammed  was  a  much  more  important  historical 
than  Martin  of  Tours.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Huth,  *'  I  doubt  that  even  If  be  kai 
written  the  continuation  he  proposed,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  Limb 
XIV.,  which  '  vous  d^'ouvrira  les  causes  des  prodigieoz  suoc^  de  Mahomet  et  dr 
ses  successeurs,'  he  would  have  done  more  than  give  some  acoonnt  of  thr 
Ousades."  Indeed!  Would  (Aa<  have  been  fulfilling  his  promise?  Would  rA«'' 
have  been  disclosing  t?ie  ruune9  of  the  niarvellouM  successes  of  Mohaninied  and  hL« 
successors?  As  to  Martin  of  Tours,  what  I  charge  on  Buckle  is  that  he  un«irr 
<'Ktiniated  him  as  much  as  he  believed  Bossuet  to  have  overestimateil  him.  A* 
I  suppose  that  Bossuet  credited  Martin  with  having  performed  some  at  lea^t  of 
the  miracles  ascribe<l  to  him,  I  suppose  also  that  he  overestimates!  him.my  owi 
rapacity  of  bt^lieving  in  mirueles  l>eing  small.  But  what  he  says  of  his  famr  i* 
not  so  very  exaggerated.  What  Mr.  Buckle  says,  that  "  not  one  educat^l  man  ii 
fifty  has  ever  heani  the  name  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,"  may  be  true  of  tbr 
jiresent  age,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  forages  afterwanl^ 
all  Western  Christendom  knew  it  well.  So  far  as  jwpular  fame  was  concemfd 
pn)bably  no  {wi^,  bishop,  or  saint  of  those  times  equalled  him.  Dilating  on  thx« 
{Miint,  Martin's  friend  and  biographer,  Sulpieius  Severus,  uine»  words  which  1 
imagine  Bossuet  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words  on  whkli 
Buckle  has  so  severely  eommentetl :  "  H(k>  il^^gj'ptus  fatetur,  hoc  Syria,  Ihm* 
-Kthiops  comperit,  hoc  Indus  audivit,  hoc  Parthus  et  Persa  noverunt :  ncc  ign«> 
rat  Armenia.  Bos{M>rus  enclus;i  cognovit  et  postremo  si  quis  aut  Portnnata^ 
Insulas,  aut  (ilacialein  frequentat  Oceanum "  (I>e  Virtutibus  Moiuu.*honiiB 
Orientalium,  1.  xix.).  I  agree  with  Mr.  Huth  in  thinking  that  the  position  ai»J 
intlnence  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  history  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discuawd  ia 
a  note. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   EIOHTKKHTH    CENTURY:     GENERAL  SURVEY  —  MONTES- 
QUIEU, TURCOT,   AND   VOLTAIRE 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  occupies  in  the  history  of  France 
a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  the  history 
4»f  Greece,  and  of  Augustus  in  the  history  of  Rome.  France 
wan  tlien  indubitably  the  first  nation  of  Europe ;  the  Grand 
Mvnarque  was  the  roost  powerful  king  on  earth;  and  the 
C*ourt  of  Versailles  was  the  roost  brilliant  in  the  world.  A 
C*olbert  strove  to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  king- 
ilom :  a  Ix>uvois,  served  by  masterly  diplomatists,  directed  it^ 
external  policy ;  and  a  Condd,  a  Turenne,  a  Luxembourg,  a 
Catinat,  a  Vendome,  led  her  arroies  to  victory.  The  French 
language  attaine<l  its  utmost  refinement ;  and  French  liteni- 
ture  acquired  a  jH^rfection  of  form  which  rendered  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  departments  of  oratory  and  the  drama,  an  object 
of  admiration  and  of  envy  to  all  the  nations  of  Kuro|)e.  The 
artJi  of  painting,  engraving,  and  architecture  flourished.  In 
spite  of  the  most  serious  im|)eclimentii,  even  industry'  pn>- 
greased  and  comroerce  ex|Anded.  Religion  and  its  ministers 
were  treated  with  universal  and  almost  unlimited  deference. 
Ix>oked  at  partially  and  su]>erficially,  it  might  well  seem  that 

1  For  Um  gmttnd  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  lliehelet*ii  'Hist,  de  France.*  torn.  zv.-zviL:  Martin'n  *  HUt.  d*- 
Kraar«/  torn,  xr,  xrt;  Blanc's  *  Hint,  de  la  Rev.  Franv-.'  torn.  i.  ii. ;  and  M.  Talne'n 

•  Ijm  Oriiciftet  de  la  Prance  contemporaine.'  The  chief  work  on  tht*  hi!»tor>'  of 
Vrrmrh  philoaophy  during  the  eighteenth  c«ntur>'  in  Damiron'ii '  Mi'moires  pour 
•#>nrir  k  l*IIiatoire  de  U  Philonphle  ati  xviii*^  nU^-W.'  The  two  hii«tori<*!(  o(  griirnil 
iiterminre  for  the  fame  period  which  have,  fierhapn.  the  highest  reputation,  an* 
IfettAer's  '  UtteratargMchichte  den  IH.  Jahrhnnderts.'  2    Theil.   and    Ni»anl'». 

•  Hka.  de  la  Utteratnre  Francaiiie.*  t.  iv.    But,  of  course,  ih^-rr  art»  whol«»  lU-rarii-* 

•  ■f  books,  good.  bad.  and  indifTcrent.  on  the  phlUiwphy.  litemturr.  and  lii*t«ir>  of 
*be  righicctttli  century. 
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the  policy  of  Richelieu,  of  Mazarin,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
amply  justified  itself,  and  that  absolutism  was  a  glorious 
success. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture ;  and  one  which 
shows  us  that  if  the  policy  initiated  by  Richelieu  may  !*• 
credited  with  leading  to  the  triumphs  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  it  must  equally  be  held  to  have  contributed  to  brinjj 
about  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  monarch  rested  on  the  powerlessness  of  his  subjects ;  tln^ 
splendour  of  the  court  was  due  to  the  impoverishraeut  of  the 
nation.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  loaded  with  burdeas 
to  support  non-resident  proprietors,  and  to  pay  for  costly 
palaces,  extravagant  pensions,  needless  and  destructive  wan^. 
The  nobles,  deprived  of  their  independence,  but  allowed  to 
retain  unjust  and  offensive  privileges,  acquired  frivolous  and 
corrupt  habits.  The  ordinary  priests  were  as  poor  as  the 
peasants,  and  without  hope  of  preferment,  while  the  higher 
offices  of  the  Church  were  filled  by  noblemen  and  courtient, 
too  often  worldly  and  immoral  in  their  lives.  The  king  ruled 
as  the  absolute  master  of  the  nation,  and  used  its  resources 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  will.  All  local  liberties  were 
withdrawn ;  the  local  organs  of  self-government  were  su^>e^• 
seded  by  the  administration  of  agents  of  the  Crown.  Tli» 
provinces  languished,  and  the  cjipital  was  stimulated  inUt  un- 
healthy activity. 

The  system  of  absolutism  reached  its  full  developmeni 
under  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  njitunil  effects  of  it  came  evt»r 
more  clearly  to  light  its  liis  n»ign  was  prolonged.  Long  bt^fon* 
his  death  the  demonstration  of  its  viciousm»ss  as  a  s|)ecies  ot 
government,  and  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  healthy  growth 
of  a  nation,  was  complete.  Continuous  foreign  wars  entlfil 
in  exhaustion  and  disgrace.  Ceremonial  display  and  outwani 
magniliccnce  merely  veiled  moral  meanness  and  inward  dv- 
pnivity.  Punctilious  attention  to  the  rites  of  the  Chunlu 
and  a  blind  or  feiirued  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  onlv  favoure<l  the 
spix»ad  of  hypocrisy  and  of  a  secret  and  cynical  scepticism. 
The  unnatural  and  arbitrary  compression  practised  by  tho 
Government  was  sorely  felt  by  all  classes  of  society.  The 
misery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  i)eople  forel>oded  a  terribh* 
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reckoning.  When  the  old  king  died  in  1715,  a  general  sense 
>f  relief  was  felt  throughout  France,  and  even  in  some  places 
i  joy  which  expressed  itself,  as  Saint-Simon  says,  ^^with  a 
(CAodalous  /r/a/." 

But  the  monarchy  itself  was  unshaken  ;  its  principles  had 
[lot  even  been  assailed.  Tlie  temper  of  the  French  people 
nrms  still  the  reverse  of  revolutionary  or  disloyal.  Religious 
;ncre<lulity  was  almost  confined  to  the  younger  generation  of 
courtiers,  and  a  small  class  of  Parisians.  If  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  succeeded  by  reforming  rulers  of  ability,  courage,  and 
virtue,  there  might  well  have  been  no  French  Revolution,  to 
the  great  advantage  both  of  France  and  of  humanity.  But 
irith  such  successors  as  he  actually  had,  the  wonder  is  that  a 
revolution  did  not  occur  sooner. 

Louis  XV.,  the  great^randson  of  Ix)uis  XIV.,  wiis  in  1715 
only  five  years  of  age.  From  1715  to  1723,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  as  regent  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
began  by  making  some  urgently  needed  reforms,  but  soon 
disappointed  any  hopes  he  htul  thus  raised.  He  made  a  fatal 
mistake  when  he  sided  with  the  hierarchy  in  favouring  the 
asurimtions  of  the  Pa[)acy  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  His  life  was  one  of  oi^en 
anil  shameless  profligacy.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was 
minister  from  1723  to  1726,  followed  in  the  same  path;  and 
as  he  added  to  vice  ignorance  and  stupidity,  he  made  himself 
even  more  despised.  Then  Fleurj'  succeeded  to  [)ower,  and 
it  lasted  until  his  death  in  1743,  when  he  was  ninety-thret* 
years  of  age.  He  was  not  devoid  of  personal  virtues,  and  had 
intellect  enough  t4)  g«)vern  the  king;  but  he  was  mean,  un- 
amiable,  bigoted,  and  without  symiMithy  with  the  iispiratiomt, 
or  comprehension  of  the  wants,  of  the  nation.  He  so  ruU^l 
as  niont  effectively  t4)  promote  tin*  cause  of  s<*epticism  an<l  of 
hatre^l  of  the  Church. 

With  the  death  of  Cardinal  FhHm'  the  i)erMonal  goveni- 
nuMit  of  I»uis  XV.  lx»^.ui,  ixnd  it  lasted  until  1774.  There 
h.ive  been  few  more  hateful  and  shameful  (loveniments  in  all 
hij*tory.  The  Court  sank  into  ever  lower  depths  of  infamy. 
The  country  was  ruined  with  taxes.  The  clergy  and  the  par- 
liaments were  engaged   in  keen  strife ;   both  contested  the 
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royal  authority.  All  was  corruption  and  intrigue,  anarchy 
and  contention.  The  reign  ended  amidst  universal  execn- 
tion.  The  ancient  monarchy  was  also  near  its  end.  It  wa> 
still  vigorous  in  1715;  it  was  decayed  to  the  core  in  1774. 

What  had  been  the  general  course  of  opinion  in  France 
during  the  period  to  which  I  have  been  referring  ?  It  was  at 
first  submissive  and  deferential  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authority.  There  was  in  it  no  thought  of  resistance  to  either. 
Absolute  power,  it  was  hoped,  would  cure  the  evils  which  it 
had  caused.  This  feeling,  as  well  as  the  discontent  with 
which  it  was  associated,  found  their  earliest  and  clearest 
expression  in  the  political  romances  or  Utopias  which  were 
written  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  earlier  j)art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  *  Rdpub- 
lique  des  S^v6rrambes '  of  Vairasse,  the  *  Testament '  of  Mez- 
lier,  the  '  Voyage  en  Salente '  in  the  *  T^l^maque  of  F^n^loiu' 
and  the  '  Voyages  de  Cyrus '  of  Ramsay,  are  examples.  The« 
works  were  very  significant.  Hope  springing  immortal  in 
the  human  breast,  a  suffering  people  is  naturally  prophetic. 
It  is  in  their  times  of  sorest  depression  that  nations  usuallj 
indulge  most  in  dreams  of  a  better  future,  and  that  their 
imaginations  produce  most  freely  social  ideals  and  utopia>. 
But  all  the  ideals  or  Utopias  which  appeared  in  France  at  this 
})eriod  had  a  common  character.  They  were  only  so  man\ 
forms  of  the  prophecy  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  centring: 
in,  and  depending  on,  a  perfectly  wise  and  irresistibly  j>owei 
ful  paternal  ruler. 

The  State  came  at  fii-st  into  direct  and  open  conflict  wiil» 
public  opinion  during  the  regency,  owing  to  the  part  it  t4X»k 
in  the  conflict  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  bull  I'ni- 
genitus.  This  conflict  had  the  most  serious  consequence>. 
By  it  the  French  Church  was  divided  into  two  ]>arties,  thr 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  disturbed,  violent  disputes  raiseii 
between  the  clergy  and  the  parliaments,  and  the  latter*  con- 
scious of  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  led  to  si'i 
at  defiance  the  royal  ordinances  commanding  submission  to 
the  Papal  decisions.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  course  of  it  tht- 
<*cclesiastical  authorities  had  become  thoroughly  discrediteii 
in  popular  estimation  ;  and  gradually  the  feelings  of  contempt 
and  aversion  with  which  the  Church  and  its  ministers  ^"erv 
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rt*gardecl  extended  to  Christianity  and  its  doctrines.  ''  Free- 
thinking**  jiassed  from  England  into  France,  there  to  find  a 
>till  more  congenial  soil  and  a  more  luxuriant  development. 

The  State  was  soon  assailed,  however,  on  other  grounds  than 
iit%  action  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Exemplifying  all  vices, 
.iiid  committing  all  varieties  of  folly  and  crime,  it  provoked 
attai^k  at  every  point.  Its  weakness  and  its  arbitrariness,  its 
rarelessness  and  its  selfishness,  its  financial  prodigality,  the 
want  of  dignity,  decency,  or  shame  which  characterised  its 
i  *ourt,  the  incompetence  and  injustice  shown  in  ever}'  depart- 
ment of  its  internal  administration,  and  the  want  of  patriotism 
manifest  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  Powers,  all  naturally 
ilrew  down  on  it  criticism  and  censure.  Without  ceasing  to 
lie  a  tyranny*  it  ceased  to  be  feared ;  retaining  all  the  api)a- 
latiis  and  methods  of  desix>tism,  it  became  irresolute  and 
uncertain  in  the  application  of  them.  And  while  it  wiis 
:.ipidly  growing  weaker  and  more  timid,  the  popular  mind 
was  rapidly  growing  stronger  and  more  daring ;  while  the  ex- 
tant institutions  were  rapidly  crumbling,  ideas  hitherto  latent 
were  vigorously  forcing  themselves  into  jxiwer ;  while  old 
tiK*th(KL}  were  falling  into  discredit,  new  principles  were  rising 
1  ntn  honour.  Before  the  centuiy-  was  far  advanced  the  Govern- 
ment stood  face  to  face  with  a  hostile  authority  which  former 
;ftges  had  scarcely  known,  and  with  which  it  was  most  difficult 
to  cope.  Tliis  was  that  public  opinion,  the  advent  of  which 
wiiH,  {ier)ia{)e^  t)ie  most  distinctive  and  important  fact  in  the 
historj-  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  had  not 
lie<*n  previously  in  Fnince  a  public  opinion  strictly  so  called. 
Hrfnre  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  only  the  jki.**- 
f^iitUH  and  interests  o{  factitms  and  chisses;  under  his  reign 
tht*re  Iia<l  been  an  opinion  dominate4l  by  the  influence  of  the 
monarch:  but  in  the  eighteenth  centurv*  a  public  opini(»n 
whi<-li  was  truly  the  reflection  and  expression  of  the  general 
mind  working  fn*ely  lK»came  the  most  |)otent  factor  in  the 
national  life,  the  chief  source  (»f  reputation  and  success,  or  of 
•lisgrace  and  failure.  It  disturlnMl  the  jufl^ment,  arrested  the 
will,  unnerved  the  arm  of  the  ruler:  niaih*  the  nalnn  and  the 
riif/  the  rivals  of  the  Court :  rendered  everv  siK»aker  c»r  writer 
formidable,  and  the  cc»llective  influenct*  of  the  intelligent  and 
literary  jtortion  of  society  enormous.     Its  rewards  were  more 
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to  be  desired  and  its  punishments  more  to  be  feared  thin 
those  which  either  sovereign  or  pope  could  confer.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  displeasure  of  the  king  involved  ruin ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  to  criticise  and  ridicule  the  constituted  authorities 
\vitli  dexterity  and  effect  was  the  shortest  and  easiest  route  to 
fame.^ 

Out  of  this  public  opinion  arose  the  French  philosophy  or 
philosophism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hence  the  secret  of 
its  i-apid  spread,  its  amazing  force,  its  prodigious  results,  h 
was  no  mere  importation  from  England,  or  even  essentially 
English.  If  it  had,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  feeUr 
and  sterile.  Its  matrix  and  medium,  its  roots  and  life,  weit 
French,  although  it  found  in  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  physics 
of  Xewton,  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  the  free-thinking  of  the 
Deists,  and  the  political  tenets  of  the  Whigs,  a  nutriment 
which  the  Cartesianism  so  long  dominant  in  France  could 
not  supply  to  it.  Cartesianism,  being  out  of  accord  with  the 
general  state  of  sentiment  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time 
which  had  now  arrived,  naturally  decayed  and  disappeannl: 
and  the  new  mode  of  thought  rapidly  took  its  place.  Probably 
the  connection  between  philosophy  and  public  opinion  va> 
never  closer  than  in  Fmnee  during  the  eighteenth  centur}. 
In  fact,  what  was  then  and  there  called  philosophy  was,  f««r 
the  most  part,  just  public  opinion  in  its  clearest  form.  Philcxj- 
ophy  stooped  so  much  to  public  opinion  as  almost  to  cease  t^ 
be  philosophy,  but  with  the  result  that  public  opinion  WfUt 
wholly  over  to  its  side,  and  the  public  believed  itself  to  liavr 
become  philosophical.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  thai 
it  was  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centun 
that  what  is  designated  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eigii- 
teenth  century  l)etanie  a  i)ower  in  France.  It  is  altogether 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  French  philosophers  produci-^i 
the  spirit  which  caused  the  French  Revolution ;  they  wen*. 
in  the  niJiin,  its  products.  Hut  certainly  they  did  a  vast  deal 
to  direct  and  diffuse   it  ;  for  thev  were  numerous,  talente*!. 


^  See  ou  this  subject  AubtTtin's  '  L'Esprit  public  au  dix-htdU^me  siMe,*  ad- 
K<K|URiir8  *  L'KKprit  revolutioniiaire  avant  la  Kevohitiim.'     The  latter  mvtk  t^ 
e}«|)e<'ially  important  for  the  uiiiicrstaiiiliiiji:  of  tlie  mental  ilevelopment  iif  Frame* 
(luring  the  p«>rio(l  from  171.*>  to  178!>.  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  ReTolutkio. 
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paiwionatelj  in  earnest,  and  indefatigable  in  the  work  of 
propagandism. 

I  must  briefly  indicate  the  characteriAtics  of  the  French 
I»hiloeophy  of  the  eighteenth  centur}%  in  so  far  as  they  throw 
light  on  the  progress  of  French  historiography  or  affected  the 
nature  and  favoured  the  diffusion  of  French  historical  philos- 
ophy in  that  age. 

It  was  a  much  more  radical,  aggressive,  and  revolutionar}- 
philosophy  than  the  species  of  English  philosophy  to  which  it 
was  most  allied,  and  of  which  it  was  in  a  sense  the  develop- 
ment. It  was,  in  particular,  more  decided  and  sweeping  in  its 
rejection  of  authority,  recognising  none  save  that  of  reason, 
and  exempting  nothing  from  the  criticism  of  reason.  Ancient 
tradition,  common  consent,  faith  of  the  Church,  Scripture, 
were  held  to  be  worthless  except  in  so  far  as  conformed  to, 
and  vouched  for,  by  reason.  Specifically  Christian  doctrines 
were  treated  by  all  the  adherents  of  the  new  philosophy  as 
al«urd  and  pernicious  superstitions ;  and  although  the  prin- 
ciples of  theism  were  accepted  by  a  class  of  them  as  rationally 
warranted,  a  class  not  less  numerous  assailed  all  religious 
lieliefs  as  delusions.  The  new  philosophy  was  eminently  ni- 
tionalistic.  It  was  not,  however,  calmly  and  tem[)erately,  but 
k«<-nly  and  passionately,  so.  Few  of  its  representatives  dis- 
played moderation  in  their  discussions,  or  contended  in  the 
cause  of  reason  only  with  fair  reasoning  ;  the  majority  of  them 
liad  large  recourse  to  ridicule,  invective,  and  misrepn^senta- 
t  loiu  and  thereby  produced  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief, 
for  which  they  cannot  be  held  to  have  lx»eii  irresjHmsible, 
although  they  may  not  have  foreseen  it. 

Tlie  philosophy  in  (juestion  was  empirical  sis  well  as  ration- 
alistic, and  largely  also  materialistic.  Starting  from  the  iH>si- 
ti<»ii  of  Ixieke,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  ex|H*rience. 
it  traced  experience  wholly  to  external  sense,  and  explained 
all  mental  states  and  processes  as  c(»ml)inati(»ns  and  nuKlitica- 
tions  of  sensation.  It  despised  and  ivje(*te(l  metaphysics.  It 
honoured  physical  science,  and  interested  itself  zcaltiu.sly  in 
iu«  diffusion.  Its  evt^  were  n(»t  turned  intently  inwards  or 
upwanls,  but  they  were  keenly  oljservant  of  surrountHng 
phvmcal  and  social  phenomena.  In  France  during  the  eigli- 
teeulh  centur}'  remarkable  pn>gress  was  made  in  mathematics. 
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astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geography,  and 
medicine ;  and  the  causes  of  their  progress  were  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  same  to  which  were  due  the  prevalence  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  epoch.  The  rise  of  modem  atheistic 
materialism  dates  from  this  period,  and  from  its  first  appear- 
ance gained  ready  acceptance.  It  is  true  that  a  systematio 
and  entirely  unreserved  exposition  of  the  system  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1770 ;  and  even  then  it  created  a  sensation,  and 
drew  forth  from  Voltaire  a  cry  of  alarm  and  from  Frederick 
the  Great  a  refutation ;  but  there  were  many  who  found  iji 
Holbach's  conclusions  only  their  own  opinions,  and  firmly 
believed  that  science  showed  there  could  be  no  God,  soul, 
freedom,  or  immortality. 

The  philosophy  under  consideration  was,  further,  one  eager 
for  action,  bent  on  proselytism  and  conquest,  ambitious  to 
reform  and  govern  society.  Unlike  Cartesianism,  it  was  miU- 
tant  and  aggressive,  ethically,  politically,  and  religiously.  It 
aimed  not  only  at  displacing,  but  replacing,  the  powers  which 
had  hitherto  ruled  the  world.  It  intervened  in  everything, 
anxious  to  make  all  things  new,  and  with  little  distrust  of  its 
own  ability  to  do  so.  The  common  representation  of  it  as  a 
merely  negative  philosophy  is  quite  inade(iuate.  It  was  ne*:- 
ative,  much  too  negative  ;  but  it  was  also  essentially  positivr. 
honourably  and  nobly  positive.  It«  chief  strength  was  drawn 
from  its  positive  ethical  and  political  convictions ;  from  it> 
faith  ill  justice,  toleration,  lilx^rty,  fraternity,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  the  rights  of  man.  Its  perce])tion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  principles  wius  not  always  jxjrfect :  its  application 
of  them  was  often  most  imperfect ;  but  it  believed  in  tht*ni 
with  a  sincerity  and  intensity  unknown  for  centuries,  if  ni»t 
from  the  Ixjginning  of  historic  time.  It  so  l)elieved  in  thfni 
as  the  prerogatives  of  all  men,  irrespective  of  ndigion,  or 
countrv,  or  condition. 

Former  generations  ha<l  i-eceivcd  these  principles  very  coldiv 
and  partially,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  be  containiMJ 
and  sanctioned  bv  Christianitv ;  now  they  were  accepted  en- 
thusiastically  and  fully,  jus  anterior  to  and  higher  than  Chri.**- 
tianity,  as  laws  by  reference  to  which  all  religions  and  professe*! 
revelations,  all  institutions  an<l  authorities,  must  lie  judginl. 
Tlw  ;i(?J)erents  even  of  doctrines  which  ap|H»ar  to  tend  directlv 
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;iiul  inevitably  to  denial  of  morality  and  to  contempt  for  man  — 
the  atheists  materialists,  and  sensationalists  of  philosophism 

—  zealously  advocated  certain  grand  ethical  and  iM>litical 
tnitlis,  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  and  orators  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ha<l  ignored  or  assailed;  and  they  at 
least  taught  men  to  think  not  less  highly  of  themselves  than 
they  ought  to  think.  The  same  authors  who  an*  notorious 
for  the  crudeness  and  vehemence  with  which  they  rejected 
Udief  in  God  and  the  soul,  denied  the  absoluteness  of  moral 
dLHtinctioDS,  scoffed  at  hofjes  of  a  spiritual  and  future  life, 
and  represented  man  as  a  merely  material  organisation,  pn»- 
dueed  and  determined  by  a  blind  necessity,  primarily  endowed 
only  with  sensuous  impressibility,  and  destined  soon  to  lose 
for  ever  the  consciousness  which  he  has  for  a  time  enjoyed, 

—  are  also  founds  with  a  remarkable  although  not  inexplica- 
ble inconsequentiality,  dilating  on  the  unworthiness  of  exist- 
ing ambitions  and  interests ;  {)ouring  contempt  on  mundane 
;;lory;  defying  the  ]>owers  and  ridiculing  the  idols  of  the 
w«irld;  summoning  men  to  sincerity,  natundness,  justice,  and 
U.*ueticence ;  and  demanding  for  the  humblest  of  the  human 
nice  the  recognition  of  his  dignity,  the  security  of  his  jHjr- 
"^'•lu  the  inviolability  of  his  conscience,  and  the  fn*edoni  of 
his  thought.  In  many  ways  the  French  phihwophers  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  grievously  erred,  but  they  arc  fully  en- 
tit  l<*d  to  the  credit  of  having  l)een  signally  surcessful  propa- 
;^.iti>rH  of  trutlis  of  the  utmost  practical  moment. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  philosophers  was  their  keen 
interest  in  the  study  of  liLstory.  They  distrusted  s|HM'ulation 
and  alMtni4*tion,  but  had  great  confidence  in  exi>erienrt*  and 
iiidnrtion;  thev  were  indiffcrtMit  or  averse  to  the  thcorii's  of 
nii-t.iphysics  and  tlie  dognuis  of  the(»logy%  but  keenly  desirous 
•  •f  knowing  the  laws  and  {Kirticulars  of  nature.  Ilciice  they 
Turned  eagerly  f(»r  entertainment  and  instru<*tion  to  tin*  |Kigcs 
4 if  travellers,  phyHicists,  delineators  of  human  rliaracter, 
p.issions,  and  manners,  and  historians.  History  had  stiong 
attraetions  for  them.  Thev  fullv  shanMl  in  the  eoiivirtion 
;:i'nerally  diffum*d  among  their  ront(*iii|H)niries,  that  "the 
pro[ier  study  of  mankind  is  man.'*  It  was  history  whieh 
<«eeroe<l  ti>  them  to  enlarge  m<»st  the  limits,  and  inrre;kM*  most 
the  contents,  of  ex|M*rienre.     It  was  history'  wliich  ministered 
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most  directly  and  abundantly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  feel- 
,  ing  of  humanity,  that  sympathy  of  man  with  his  fellow-men 
simply  as  such,  the  prevalence  of  which  so  strikingly  dis- 
tinguishes the  eighteenth  century  from  the  theological  and 
scholastic  ages.  It  was  history  likewise  which  supplied  the 
philosophers  with  evidences  of  the  misrule  of  the  powers 
which  they  combated ;  which  showed  them  how  the  peoples 
had  been  deluded,  wronged,  and  oppressed ;  and  which  fur- 
nished them  with  the  most  effective  arguments  for  the  tenets 
which  they  were  most  anxious  to  propagate.  They  therefore 
betook  themselves  eagerly  to  the  study  of  history.  Into  its 
study,  however,  they  carried  their  passions  and  prejudices. 
Few  of  them  examined  it  in  a  strictly  historical  or  truly 
scientific  spirit.  Where  they  should  have  been  content  to 
narrate  or  explain  it,  they  often  strove  chiefly  to  make  it 
subservient  to  their  polemical  and  proselytising  zeal,  and,  in 
consequence,  frequently  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted 
it.  They  regarded  the  past  as  so  given  over  to  tyranny  and 
superstition,  so  overestimated  their  own  enlightenment,  and 
were  so  credulously  hopeful  as  to  the  future,  that  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  plan  of  history  were  necessarily  narrow,  un- 
just, and  inconsistent.  Their  unbelief  as  to  the  eternal  an<l 
invisible,  and  their  hostility  to  religion,  rendered  them  insen- 
sible to  the  agency  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  movement 
of  history,  and  satisfied  with  superficial  explanations.  Yet 
although  their  interest  in  history  was  generally  far  from 
pure,  and  their  treatment  of  it  far  from  always  appropriate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  on  the  whole,  they  greatly  fur- 
thered the  progress  of  historical  science.  Previously  only  a 
very  few  exceptional  and  isohited  thinkers  had  attempted 
to  discover  law  and  meaning  in  history;  now  it  became  tht* 
favourite  subject  of  theorising.  Almost  all  the  chief  intel- 
lects of  tlie  age  were  attracted  to  it,  with  tlie  n»sult  that  in 
less  than  half  a  century  far  more  historico-philosophical  writ- 
ings appeared  than  in  all  previous  time. 

I  sluiU  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  as  soon  as  I  have  indicated  wliat  was  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Frencli  historiogmphy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  view  luis  often  l)een  expressed  that  historical  liten- 
ture  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  centun% 
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or  at  least  that  it  was  greatly  below  the  point  at  which  it 
had  stood  in  the  previous  century.  This  is  a  view  which  it 
will  be  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove.  The  study  of 
Greek,  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  languages  to  the 
historian  of  ancient  times  and  peoples,  was,  indeed,  less 
generally  and  carefully  cultivated  than  it  had  formerly  been, 
although  strangely  enough  it  was  just  the  period  when  (rreek 
ideas  had  most  influence,  and  when  the  great  ambition  of 
earnest  Frenchmen  was  to  resemble  the  sages  of  Athens  or 
the  heroes  of  Sparta.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
fiopular  French  historians  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  were 
very  deficient  in  knowledge  and  research.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  contrast  such  authors  with  the  erudite  French  his- 
torical scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century 
also  many  most  laborious  and  most  learned  workers  in  almost 
every  department  of  history.  The  Benedictine  Onler  still 
HUpplied  erudite  historical  investigators  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable and  exemplaiy  type.  Montfaucon,  Martene,  Denis  of 
Saint'Marthe,  Bouquet,  and  their  associates,  performed  as 
Ktudents  of  history  services  of  the  highest  value.  They  had 
worthy  rivals  among  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrii>- 
tions  in  such  men  as  IV  Anville,  Breguigny,  Frdret,  La  Curne 
de  Saint-Palaye,  and  others,  perhaps,  not  less  entitled  to  l)e 
mentioned. 

Montfaucon  in  his  ^  Palseographia  Grseca'  (1708)  made  an 
original  and  important  departure  in  the  field  of  classical  re- 
search, and  in  ^  L*Antiquit^  expliqu^e  ct  representee  en  figures  * 
( 10  vols.,  1719-1724)  he  gave  to  the  world  a  still  more  epoch- 
making  work,  which  showed  not  only  the  abounding  interest  of 
the  history  of  ancient  art  in  itself,  but  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  remains  of  such  art  throw  light  on  all  the  developments  of 
anrient  historv*  The  former  of  these  publications  is  a  worthv 
rounter[>art  and  admirable  complement  to  the  ^Diploniatica* 
of  Mabillon;  tlie  latt(*r  is  an  almtist  inexhaiLstible  tn*asnrv  of 
valuable  materials,  from  which  a  host  of  scholars  have  drawn 
inntruction,  —  a  vast  and  noble  monument  of  its  author's  ex- 
traordinary knowledge,  of  his  singular  clearness  of  design  and 
arrangement,  and  of  his  untiring  and  methodical  and  wisely 
directed  industry.    I)om  Bouquet  in  liis  ^  Recueil  dea  hiAtc^mw^ 
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<lcs  (!;iule»  d  tie  la  France'  (8  vole..  1738-1T54).  stid  Don 
Kivet  by  liis '  Histoire  lill^raire  de  la  France '  (1788),  laid  Um 
foundations  on  which  the  histories  of  the  French  people  uid 
of  French  literature  couhl  alone  Ite  satisfactorily  biiill  up.  ] 
must  i-efrain  from  referring  to  tlie  services  rendered  to  tbo 
study  of  oriental  histoiy  by  Founnont  and  his  diMciples,  of 
ecclesiastical  history  by  Murtene  and  Durand,  of  secular 
medieval  history  by  La  Cunie,  and  of  the  sources  of  Frvn<'h 
history  by  Breguigny,  or  to  the  labours  of  sundry  m«ritorii<ai 
local  and  special  historians,  and  of  those  who  distinguiaiiL-d 
themselves  in  geography,  chronology,  numismatics,  and  ctUier 
disciplines  auxiliary  to  liistory;  but  I  cannot  leave  quiu 
unnoticed  the  merits  of  Nicholas  Fr<iret,  [icrhaps  the  m(*<l 
remarkably  endowed  of  all  the  French  scholars  of  the  cen- 
tury with  the  genius  of  historical  criticbtn  and  research. 

IIo  was  Ixim  in  1688  and  died  in  1749.  llis  life  was  entirely 
that  of  a  student.  His  writings  iii^t  appeared  in  the  fonn  iJ 
contributions  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of  which  Ivanicd 
society  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  secretory.  Thu  coUsctcd 
edition  of  them — '(Euvres  compUtea  de  Frtfrct'  (20  lorn. 
12rao)  —  was  published  in  1798.  prefaced  by  tha  excellent 
'  Eloge  de  Fr^ret '  of  M.  de  Bougainville.  •  scholar  of  kindred 
spirit,  brother  of  the  celebrated  navigator  De  nougunville. 
Fri?rct  seems  to  have  taken  the  knowledge  of  all  luitiqaitT 
for  his  province,  and  Ids  investigations  extend  into  all  ports  u( 
this  vast  domain.  He  everywhere  displays  the  most  tliuroa|;lt 
and  varied  erudition,  great  ingenuity  in  research  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  and  a  comprehensive,  vigorous,  and 
philosophical  intelligence.  The  reiiults  of  hit  in\t!«tigationa 
were  only  published  in  detached  and  fragmentary'  communi- 
cations ;  but  the  identity  of  the  method  always  purtiui-d  tako 
from  them  all  apjiearanee  or  inconsistenoy  or  hetfr^tgeueuu*- 
ness.  The  method  is  jatt  that  of  the  severe  and  sciunti6c 
criticism  of  the  jiresent  day,  already  in  Frt^ret's  hands  a»  clear, 
self-conscious,  and  unhesiuting  in  regard  to  means,  procettet 
and  end,  as  in  those  of  the  foremost  living  historians.  Hu 
criticism  is  of  a  kind  which  had  entirely  thrown  off  the  fetter* 
of  traditionalism  and  yet  kept  itself  free  from  tlte  excoMs 
of  historical  P^trhonism ;  it  is  also  strictly  impartial  and  di»- 
iuterestfd,  se^'king  only  to  ascertain  the  truth.     I  ahall  briery 
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indicate  the  range  and  scope  of  his  scientific  activity.  He 
gave  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  this  department  are  embodied  in  eight  volumes  of  his  col- 
h'otod  writings  (vii.-xiv.).  He  worked  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  labours  of  Scaliger,  Petau,  Masham,  and  Newton,  but 
also  with  the  conviction  that  their  methods  had  been  neither 
Kufiiciently  exact  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Tliere  can 
he  little  doubt  that  he  detected  not  a  few  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  that  his  criticisms  of  their  processes  and 
conclusions  were  of  the  most  relevant,  objective,  and  useful 
kind.  It  is  admitted  by  competent  s[)ecialists  that  his  disser- 
tations on  the  general  questions  of  which  chronology  treats  are 
ailmirable  from  a  methodological  i>oint  of  view ;  that  the  special 
di<^sertations  on  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
I^y«Iians,  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
wtTe  important  contributions  to  the  histories  of  these  peoples; 
that  his  reduction  of  Chinese  chronology  to  approximately  true 
tlimensions  was  a  brilliant  as  well  as  solid  achievement;  and 
that  his  investigations  as  to  the  time  when  Pythagoras  lived, 
and  as  to  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Plat<*a, 
of  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  of  the  death  of  Herod  the 
(treat,  &c.,  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  *  Olwervations 
on  the  Two  Deluges  or  Inundations  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion/ 
and  the  *  Reflections  on  an  ancient  celestial  Phenomenon  ol>- 
st-rved  in  the  time  of  Ogyges'  (see  tom.  xvi.  of  the  *  (Kuvres '), 
are  good  s|)ecimens  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  combining 
M-attered  data,  and  educing  from  them  a  significant  n*sult. 
H<»  likewise  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  ancient 
g«M>gniphy,  collecting,  sifting,  conii>aring,  and  combining  an 
i*nornioufl  numlK*r  of  data  of  all  kinds  bearing  on  the  jH»ints 
diM'iissed,  and  leaving  among  his  manusrripts  no  fewer  than 
1'mO  ma|is  emlxidying  the  results  of  his  inquiries  n»ganling 
ib«'  grograpliy  of  (iaul,  of  (ireere  and  the  islands  of  the 
An'hi{M*lago,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Persia,  and  of  Armenia.  In 
tliis  dr|iartnient  he  dealt  not  merely  with  particular  points  and 
problems*  Imt  als«»  with  general  questions,  the  methiHl  of  in- 
%'i-stigation,  tlie  growth  of  geographical  knowKMlgc  among  the 
anri«*ntfs  the  Mqiaration  of  tnith  from  error  in  their  gi*ographi- 
ral  notions  and  staitements,  the  various  nie«isures  in  u^f*  amon\^ 
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the  peoples  of  antiquity,  &c.  His  fame  as  a  geographer,  like 
that  of  his  friend  Delisle,  has  been  too  much  eclipsed  by 
D'Anville's,  whose  boast  of  having  '^  found  a  geography  made 
of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold,"  considerably  overshot  the 
mark.  Fr6ret  engaged  likewise  in  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  branch  of  histcuy  which 
only  began  to  flourish  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  *  Gen- 
eral Observations  on  the  study  of  Ancient  Philosophy '  (torn, 
xvi.)  deserve  to  be  specially  noted  in  this  connection,  owing 
to  the  clearness  with  which  they  show  that  the  traces  of  posi- 
tive scientific  knowledge  may  be  discovered  among  the  debris 
of  early  cosmogonical  and  speculative  systems.  He  at  least 
pointed  out  and  entered  on  the  path  which  Tannery,  Natorp, 
and  others  are  in  the  present  day  attempting  to  follow  up. 
The  history  of  religion  was  also  the  subject  of  his  earnest  and 
prolonged  inquiries  (tom.  xvii.-xviii.).  His  views  on  Greek 
mythology  were  far  in  advance  of  those  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  system  of 
a  very  composite  character,  formed  of  numerous  and  hetero- 
geneous elements  derived  from  diverse  sources,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  explained  by  any  single  principle  or  hypothesis, 
such  as  the  euhemeristic,  the  corruption  of  a  primitive  revi4a- 
tion,  allegorising,  the  personification  of  physical  phenomena 
or  metaphysical  ideas,  &;c.  He  was  among  the  first  to  obtain 
a  fairly  distinct  and  truthful  view  of  the  stages  through  which 
mythology  had  passed  in  Greece  before  there  were  any  his- 
torians to  record  them ;  and  tliis  wiis  because  he  was  among 
the  first  to  follow  exclusively  and  consistently  that  corajxira- 
tive  method  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  discover  in  mvthol- 
ogy  its  own  historjs  and  in  the  fables  of  the  gods  the  fates  i»f 
their  worship  and  worshippers.  He  was,  however,  so  aware 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  investigation  in  this  sphere 
that  he  confined  himself  to  research  into  particular  points  re- 
garding which  the  truth  seemed  not  unattainable.  Judge<l 
of  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  method,  his  si)ecuil 
inquiries  contrast  most  favourably  with  those  of  Banier, 
Gosselin,  and  other  niytliologivsts  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  they  fail  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result,  the  cause  is 
not  that  they  have  been  unskilfully  or  unscientifically  con- 
ducted, but  that  essential  data  were  wanting,  and  could  only 
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be  found  in  the  Vedas  and  Avesta.  The  development  of  lan- 
prua^  was  another  subject  which  Fr^Tct  studied  in  a  thor- 
ou|;hly  philosophical  spirit.  He  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
niany  languages  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  several. 
lie  sought  to  claMsify  them  naturally,  and  to  distribute  them 
ai'conling  to  their  affiliation  into  families.  He  exposed  the  pre- 
vailing practices  of  haphazard  etymological  conjecturing,  and 
insLsted  that  etymological  processes  should  be  tested  by  histor- 
ii^l  criticism.  He  made  a  serious  study  of  Chinese,  and  is 
admitted!  to  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  true  nature 
of  the  Chinese  written  language  and  of  Chinese  versification. 
There  remain  to  be  mentioned  his  dissertations  on  the  origins 
and  comminglings  of  ancient  nations,  on  the  history  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  on  the  different  primitive  peo- 
plt«s  of  Italy,  on  the  populations  of  Northern  Europe,  on  the 
prodigies  reported  by  ancient  writers,  and  on  the  study  of 
ancient  histories  and  the  degrees  of  certitude  in  their  proofs. 
Hi'  luuL  moreover,  closely  studied  the  sources  of  French  his- 
t<»ry :  and  in  1714  lie  read  before  the  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  afterwards  so  active  a  meml)er,  an  essay  on  ^The 
Origin  of  the  Franks,*  sufficient  to  make  it  apfMirent  that 
thf  royal  historiographer.  Father  Daniel,  was  by  no  means  so 
tnily  critical  as  he  got  the  credit  of  being.  It  was  a  purely 
a4'a<lemic  piece  of  work,  but  on  account  of  it  Fr^ret  was  thrown 
for  a  sliort  time  into  the  Bastille.  Tlie  consequence  Wiis  that 
his  first  contribution  to  French  history  was  also  his  last. 

The  two  general  histories  of  France  which  attained  the 
highest  place  in  popular  <*stimation  during  the  period  under 
roiLsideration  were  those  of  Father  (Jabriel  Daniel  and  of  Paul 
Fr.uicirt  Velly.  Tlie  former  was  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1T1;»:  the  latter  was  iM^gun  in  17r>5,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
author  in  17/)9,  by  which  time  ei^ht  volumes  had  U'cn  written, 
it  was  continued  by  various  hand^.  Neither  Daniel  nor  Vellv, 
liowcvcr,  showed  reniarkal»h»  historical  talent.  It  is  doubth*ss 
true  that  Daniel  surpassed  his  pntdccessor  Mezeray  in  a<M-uracy, 
and  made  some  meritorious  s|)ecial  investigations:  hut  he  was 
ffiiUy  inferior  to  Mezeniy  on  the  whole.  He  distinguished 
\ery  inijierfectly  l>etween  the  ess4*ntial  and  the  incidental  or 
vwu  HU{ierfluous,  Iwtween  the  important  and  the  trivial ;  ho 
failed  to  follow  the  good  example  which  Meieray  \\ad  wsV  *\xv 
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trying  to  write  a  history  of  the  Frauch  people,  and  not  t 
of  their  rulers ;  and  lie  indulged  far  too  largely  in  relifl 
[Hilemics  of  au  unenlightened  and  intolerant  kind, 
iiied  the  obligations  of  the  historian  in  relation  to  the  i 
and  criticism  of  sources  much  better  than  Mezemy,  ugmiMf 
whom  he  wrote  a  sjiecial  work  on  account  of  his  disregard  ol 
them,  but  he  fultilled  them  only  a  little  lietter  himself,  and 
often  entirely  neglected  them.  Velly  ahowed  himself  to  tw  a 
man  of  more  modern  mind  and  speech.  He  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  the  philosophical  and  political  ideas  prevailing  in 
the  society  of  his  time,  and  sought  in  juirticular  t/i  utilbte  in 
his  work  tlie  views  of  Montesquieu.  He  drew  still  Instt  than 
Daniel  from  Uie  original  sources ;  and  gave  his  r«adera  do 
correct  and  distinct,  not  to  say  vivid  or  animated,  conoeptwo 
of  the  various  epochs  of  which  he  treated, 

There  were  no  French  historians  of  the  eighteenth  ceaturr 
more  widely  popular  than  Charles  Hollin  and  KcnS  .Auliertde 
Vertot.  There  are  atill  many  elderly  Frenchmen  and  even, 
Englishmen  who  have  pleasant  and  grateful  recolIecUoi 
RoUin's  'Ancient  History '  (1730)  and  ■  Roman  Historj- ' ( 111 
Their  author  was  one  of  the  most  pious,  virtuous,  and  a 
of  men;  singularly  ingenuous  and  unselfish:  611edvnthad 
of  the  divine  presence  and  purimse  in  the  movement  of  lin 
affairs :  anxious  not  only  to  instruct  the  minds,  but  to  imp| 
the  lives,  of  his  readers.  The  charm  of  his  writings  ( 
directly  from  the  beauty  of  his  character.  Such  simple  g 
ness  as  was  his  is  of  the  kind  which  elicits  affection,  li 
criticism,  and  makes  the  heart  its  partisan.  But  . 
Histuries  have  lust  their  power  to  please ;  they  bdoogJ 
dead  past,  and  the  tioad  has  buried  its  dead.  The  ytiiui^fl 
of  the  present  day  are  little  tolerant  of  ttaivrti  or  credflT 
and  probably  few  of  those  who  tifty  years  agu  rend  Rol 
writings  with  delight  would  care  to  venturv  on  doing  aa  ^ 
lest  their  old  impressions  should  be  too  violently  d 
RoUin  was  the  last  French  historian  of  his  ecntuiy  who  % 
seeular  history  with  a  view  to  tracing  in  it  the  all-pen 
agency  of  Providence,  the  contiunous  tnnnifestatioo  ( 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  (lod. 

Vortot  owed  his  reputation   to  other  qualities.     H*| 
richly  dowered  with  the  gifta  which  make  an  historical  I 
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He  excelled  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  his 
materials,  connected  events  in  a  natural  manner,  gave  free 
indulgence  to  an  easily  moved  sensibility,  and  so  touched  the 
emotions  of  his  readers.  He  possessed  a  lively  imagination, 
considerable  power  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  representation, 
and  a  remarkable  mastery  over  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  Such  an  author,  careful  as  he  was  to  select  for  tlie 
exercise  of  his  talents  the  historical  subjects  best  fitted  to 
display  them  to  advantage, — the  ^^revolutions  "  of  Portugal, 
of  Sweden,  of  the  Roman  Government,  &c., — easily  succeeded 
in  gaining  immense  popularity.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was 
superficial  in  research  and  reflection,  inaccurate  and  unreliable 
in  his  statements,  apt  in  his  desire  to  present  facts  attractively, 
to  present  them  untruly.  Hence  his  works  have  fallen  into, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  oblivion  than  those  of  RoUin. 

We  may  fairly,  I  believe,  rank  three  ecclesiastical  historians 
—  the  Catholic  Fleury  and  the  Protestants  Beausobre  and 
Basnage  —  higher  in  the  scale  of  historical  merit  than  Daniel 
or  Velly,  RoUin  or  Vertot.  They  worked,  however,  in  a  field 
of  more  limited  interest ;  and  as  their  writings,  although  valu- 
able, were  in  no  respects  of  an  original  nature  or  ei)Och-making 
significance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  indicate  their 
characteristics. 

The  book  in  most  repute  in  the  eighteenth  centur}*  on  the 
subject  of  historical  methodology  was  I^nglet  du  FresnoyV 
^  M^thode  pour  ^tudier  THistoire.*  The  first  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1718 ;  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  a|>- 
{leared  in  1729;  and  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  (rcrman, 
and  English.  The  author  was  a  worthy,  loyal,  and  religious 
man,  yet  he  was  five  times  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Ilr 
was  a  very  industrious  but  far  from  brilliant  writer.  Tin* 
*  Historical  Methodolog}* '  was  much  the  most  Huccessful  (if  his 
pHMluctions ;  it  supplied,  in  a  manner  which  was  gt*ncrally 
devmeil  to  be  satis  fact  or>',  a  want  which  had  come  to  1h»  wi(K»lv 
felt  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  lie  sean*lied  in 
vain,  however,  for  anything  like  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
course  of  histor}*,  or  of  any  cikh^Ii  thereof,  or  for  any  glimpses 
of  original  insight  into  the  nature  of  historical  investigation  or 
the  functions  of  historical  art ;  it  never  takes  us  much  below 
the  surface  or  away  from  the  commonplace.     Its  chief  merit 
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lies  in  its  being  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  historical 
method ;  if  not  the  first  systematic  Historic,  at  least  one  much 
more  systematic  than  any  which  had  previously  appeared.  It 
treats  of  the  end  or  office  of  history ;  points  out  how  geography, 
chronology,  the  knowledge  of  customs,  &c.,  are  preparatory 
for,  and  auxiliary  to,  histoiy ;  and  lays  down  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  would  so  read  history  as  intellectually 
and  morally  to  profit  by  it  to  the  full.  There  follow  many 
pages  filled  with  remarks  on  the  histories  of  the  various  peo- 
ples, but  showing  no  special  knowledge  of  any  histoiy  except 
that  of  France.  The  various  kinds  of  history  form  the  next 
subject  of  discourse.  The  aids  to  the  study  of  them,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  are  drawn,  are  afterwards  touched  upon. 
The  method  of  teaching  history  —  the  reasons  for  caution  in 
dealing  with  it — the  characteristics  of  good  and  bad  historians 
— are  discussed.  Rules  are  laid  down  and  enforced  with  a  view 
to  guide  us  in  judging  of  historical  facts,  and  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  works  are  genuine  or  spurious.  Finally,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  show  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  even 
false  reports,  spurious  and  doubtful  works,  and  prejudiced 
historians,  may  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  yield  instruction.  There 
are  appended  lists  of  historical  books  classified  according  to 
their  subject-matter,  the  countries,  provinces,  &c.,  of  wliieh 
they  treat.  These  were  doubtless  felt  to  be  very  serviceablt* 
at  the  time  when  the  work  appeared. 

Rollin  has  treated  of  tlie  study  of  history  at  considerable 
lengtli  in  the  **  tliird  part "  of  his  once  famous  work,  *  De  hi 
manii^re  d'enseigner  et  d'(jtudier  les  Belles  Lettres '  (1726-28). 
He  begins  by  showing  the  vast  importance  of  history  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge,  which  without  its  aid 
would  be  confined  within  extremely  narrow  limits.  He  repre- 
sents it  lus  the  common  school  of  mankind  for  religious  and 
moral  instruction  and  discipline,  —  one  abounding  in  lessons  of 
warning  and  encouragement,  of  correction  and  improvement, 
lie  lays  stress  on  its  function  as  a  judge,  before  whose  tribunal 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  continually  stand,  and  hear  the 
truth  which  could  not  elsewhere  l)e  spoken  to  them.  He  dis- 
coui*ses  on  the  principles  according  to  which  actions  are  to  W 
judged,  and  how  true  greatness  and  goodness  in  motions  are  ti> 
l)e  discerned.     He  iK)ints  out  how  history  warns  nations  against 
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vanity  iind  boastfulness,  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  of 
external  advantages,  ambition  and  war.  Sacred  history  he 
deM^ribes  as  a  picture  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  course  of  the  education  of  the  human  race ;  and 
profane  history  as  also  essentially  religious  and  moral  in  its 
tendency  and  teaching.  He  insists  with  due  empliasis  that 
aljHolute  truthfulness  is  the  prime  requisite  of  history.  He 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  search  for  causes,  and  what 
care  is  needed  to  distinguish  real  from  ap[)arent  causes ;  as  also 
the  s{)ecial  claims  which  the  characters  of  great  men,  and  all 
that  relates  to  laws,  manners,  and  religion,  have  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historical  student.  He  attempts  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples to,  and  illustrate  his  precepts  by,  select  chapters  of 
sac*red  and  profane  history ;  but  in  this  part  of  his  Uutk  he  is 
not  very  successful.  As  to  Rollin,  then,  we  may  sum  up  thus: 
he  recommends  the  study  of  history  with  a  warm  and  earnest 
ebiquence ;  his  reflections  on  history  are  morally  impressive 
and  religiously  edifying;  but  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
methodology  of  history. 

Historical  scepticism  ap{>eared  in  a  very  extravagant  f(»rm 
in  the  publications  of  John  Hardouin  (1646-172U)*  This 
Jf.-uit  Father  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  especially 
eminent  as  a  numismatist;  but  he  was  of  a  ver^*  singular 
(haracter  of  mind  and  maintained  ver}'  extraonlinar}*  opinions. 
H«*  is  well  descrilx^d  in  his  epitaph  written  by  his  friend 
I>t*  Boze:  ^  In  expectatione  judicii  hie  jacet  hominum  pani- 
d«»x<»tatos,  natione  Gallus,  religione  Romanus,  orbis  liteniti 
]M»rtentum :  venenind:e  anti(|uitatis  cultor  et  destructor,  docte 
fibriritans,  somnia  et  inaudita  commenta  vigilans  edidit. 
Srepticum  pie  egit,  criMlulitate  puer,  audacia  juveiiis,  dcliriis 
M-nex.**  P<^rc  Hardouin  had  enormous  vanity  and  ambition, 
.uitl  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  abilities  and  views  of  <»tlit*r 
•»<  holars.  He  placed  little  faith  in  Inioks  or  documents,  but 
iinniense  trust  in  his  m(*(lals.  It  was  very  largely  from  nuMlals 
tli.it  he  sought  to  construct  the  rhn>noIogy  and  history  nf 
.ineient  and  mtMlieval  times.  The  ordinary  or  traditional  lii>- 
t<»r)*  he  regarded  Jis  almost  entirely  the  invention  of  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  eenturv  who  wished  to  sulistitute  for  Cliiis- 
tianitv  a  belief  in  fate.  Tliesi*  monks,  he  held,  had  either 
entirely  or  virtually  fabricated  the  works  attributed  to  lliu- 
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cydides,  Liry,  Terence,  Ovid;  and,  indeed,  all  the  bo-c«U»J 
classical  wridnga  of  antiquity,  except  thotie  of  liomer  and 
Herodotus,  Cicero  and  the  elder  Pliny,  the  GeorgicH  of  Virgil 
and  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The  chronicles  and 
documents  relating  to  the  Franks  he  likewise  pronounc«d  to 
be  forgeries.  These  and  suchlike  conclnsiona  oonfidrndT 
maintained  by  a  man  who  through  his  edition  of  tUe  '  N»Iun! 
History'  of  Pliny  had  early  acquired  the  highest  reputation 
for  learning,  whose  industry  and  ingenuity  were  ainoung, 
and  whose  publications  succeeded  one  another  in  an  inceiuant 
and  rapid  flow,  naturally  excited  agitation  and  coutrovcntj. 
His  ecclesiastical  superiors  feeling  the  faith  of  the  Church  in 
the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  undenuined 
by  his  scepticism,  compelled  him  in  1708  to  publish  a  retrac- 
tation, but  he  neither  changed  his  obnoxious  views  nor  veanei 
to  repeat  them.  All  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  ei^ 
teeuth  centuiy  Hardouin's  hypotheses  wero  uiid^r  dispate. 
They  were  generally  and  often  violently  condemned,  but  tbe 
controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  also  made  manifestij 
extent  to  which  Bcepticitim  had  invaded  the  provinoi 
history.  They  showed  tJiat  not  a  few  people  were  diupl 
to  regard  the  f>on  mot  ascribed  to  F4jD(!lon.  •■  L'histoire  a 
qu'une  fable  convcnue."  as  an  arrow  which  nearly  liiM 
mark.  They  helped  to  bring  into  due  prominence  qtn 
as  to  historical  certitude  which  lie  at  the  liosis  of  hUtoi 
methodology:  How  far  is  historical  testimony  to  ba  t 
at  all?  what  is  genuine  and  what  false  in  histor}',  audi 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  them?  It  vtus  during « 
period  that  these  questions  for  the  first  time  clearly  prcM 
themselves  in  the  consciousness  of  liistorinns.  Later  < 
tlie  century  they  became  familiar  even  to  the  common  i 

Of  much  greater  signiHcance  and  influence  than  ttw  | 
doxical  arguments  of  Hardouin  was  the  dtscu.4sion  carriM 
during  a  series  of  years  in  tbe  Academy  of  Inseriptionf 
was  conducted  throughout  in  a  truly  scientille  spirit,  and  1 
not  unreasonably  be  held  to  mark  an  ejioch  in  tha  devi 
ment  of  historical  criticism. 

The  two  papers  of  Father  Anaelm,  'Sur  les  moniiaietil 
ont  servi  do  M^moires  aux  premiers  bistoricns.'  read  in  1 
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may  be  regarded  as  opening  the  discussion.  In  these  essajrs 
the  AbM  endeavoured  to  establish  that  antiquity  had  not 
been  so  devoid  of  literary  and  other  means  of  recording 
events  as  had  been  represented,  and  that  the  most  ancient 
historians  had  based  their  narratives  on  memorials  of  various 
kinds.  The  only  merit,  however,  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  him,  is  that  of  having  seen  that  there  was  a  great  question 
as  to  historical  certitude  which  demanded  an  answer.  He 
did  not^  examine  the  question  closely,  or  perceive  clearly  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  one  who  would  answer  it. 
His  own  answer  to  it  is  loose  and  inconclusive. 

Much  more  important  was  the  ^  Dissertation  sur  Tincerti- 
tude  de  Thistoire  des  quatre  premiers  sidcles  de  Rome,*  read 
by  M.  de  Pouilly  before  the  Acadamy  on  the  15th  December 
1722.  By  limiting  the  question  as  to  historic  certitude  to 
the  consideration  of  a  wisely  selected  special  period  of  his- 
tory, he  at  once  rendered  it  more  precise,  and  made  more 
apparent  how  vital  it  was.  As  a  general  question  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  its  profitable  discussion.  Controversy 
regarding  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  story  of  the  first  four 
centuries  of  Rome  as  told  by  her  own  historians,  could  not 
fail  to  be  suggestive  and  useful.  Pouilly  was  not  the  first 
to  entertain  doubts  regarding  that  story.  Almost  with  the 
first  awakening  of  the  modem  critical  spirit  came  suspicion 
as  to  the  credibility  of  the  traditional  story  of  early  Rome. 
I>orenzo  Valla  gave  expression  to  it  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Glareanus  in  the  sixteenth.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Holland  possessed  a  school  of  learned  criticism  which  had  its 
chief  seat  at  Leyden,  and  of  that  school  one  member,  Bochart, 
showed  that  the  traditions  as  to  jEneas  were  unhistorical ; 
another,  (rronovius,  argued  that  the  story  of  Romulus  was 
a  le|Tend ;  and  a  thini,  Perizonius,  brought  to  light  the  fre- 
quent contradictions  of  the  Roman  historians,  and  declared 
that  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  contained  traces  of  the  [Kipular 
songs  of  primitive  Rome.  Just  in  the  year  previous  to  that 
in  which  Pouilly*s  dissertation  wiis  read,  the  profound  and 
ingenious  NeaiK)litan  philosopher,  Vieo,  IkmI  ))egun  in  his 
*  De  Constantia  Jurispnidentis '  to  proiK)und  the  hyiKithesis 
as  to  eariy  Roman  histor}'  which  he  afterwards  stated  in  a 
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more  developed  form  in  the  first  edition  of  the  ^Scienza 
Nuova '  (1725),  and  which  so  remarkably  anticipated  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Niebuhr,  Mommsen,  and  others  in 
the  present  century.  But  Pouilly  knew  nothing  about  Vico: 
and  further,  his  criticism  is  merely  negative,  whereas  that 
of  Vico  was  but  a  clearing  of  the  gi-ound  for  the  work  c»f 
construction.  He  begins  his  dissertation  by  laying  down  tlie 
general  proposition  that  ancient  history  is  so  filled  with  fic- 
tions that  all  the  annals  of  the  ancient  peoples  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  strict  criticism ;  and  then  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Roman  history  ought  to  be  regarded  as  uncertain  until 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus.  In  doing  so  he  anticipates, 
but  expressly  denies,  the  applicability  of  the  charge  of  **  Pyr- 
rhonism," or  scepticism  in  an  unfavourable  sense ;  he  merely 
refuses,  he  says,  to  assent  to  what  is  not  adequately  authenti- 
cated. The  earliest  writers  who  profess  to  give  an  account 
of  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  four  centuries  had  not, 
he  contends,  the  means  of  knowing  what  that  history  was. 
They  allow  it  to  appear  that  they  did  not  themselves  regard 
what  they  recounted,  to  be  certain.  They  only  worked  up 
the  traditions  and  legends  which  were  afloat  into  a  plausiUe 
continuous  narrative.  Their  accounts  do  not  agree.  Stories 
drawn  from  foreign  sources  have  been  incorporated  into  what 
is  described  as  native  history ;  such  event^i  as  the  birth, 
exposure,  and  death  of  Romulus,  the  deeds  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  of  Curtius,  &c.,  never  happened,  the  accounu 
of  them  being  merely  fictions  transplanted  from  Greece. 

The  Ahh6  Sallier  replied  in  two  discoui-ses,  the  first  of  which, 
'Siir  les  premiers  Monuments  historiques  des  Roniains,'  was 
read  on  the  10th  of  April  1723;  and  the  second,  'Sur  la  Cer- 
titude de  rHistoire  des  quatre  premiers  sidcles  de  Rome,*  on 
the  11  til  of  February  1724.  In  the  former  he  maintained  tliat 
historical  records,  the  'Annales  Pontifu'um/  '  I^ibri  Lint<*i.' 
(Jcc,  had  l>een  kept  at  Rome  from  its  foundation ;  that  they 
hud  survived  the  buniin<:]r  of  the  city  bv  the  Gauls;  and  thai 
they  had  l)een  consulted  and  closely  followed  by  Fabius  and 
Cincius,  Livy  and  Dionysius,  so  that  the  extant  narratives  of 
the  two  last-named  historians  are  entitled  to  be  received  with 
respect  and  confidence.     In  other  words,  he  answered  Pouillv 
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in  subHtantially  the  same  manner  as  Wachsmuth  answered 
Niebulir.  In  the  latter  discourse  he  argued  that  the  eon- 
formitj  between  certain  features  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
hijitor}%  which  had  been  made  prominent  in  the  treatise  *•  Of 
Greek  and  Roman  Parallel/  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  afforded 
no  legitimate  presumption  against  the  credibility  of  tho 
Kc^nian  annals. 

M.  FrtSret  intervened  in  the  debate  on  the  17th  March  1724, 
by  ^  Reflexions  sur  Tdtude  des  anciennes  histoires,  et  sur  le 
degr^  de  certitude  de  leurs  preuves.'  Acknowledging  that 
the  great  scholars  of  the  past  century  had  done  much  to  dispel 
the  darkness  over  ancient  history,  he  affirmed  that  much  still 
remained  to  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  accomplished  if 
inquirers  would  lay  aside  their  preconceptions,  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  love  of  system,  start  only  from  well-ascer- 
tained particulars,  and  proceed  to  general  views  in  a  strictly 
inductive  manner.  He  has  some  admirable  pages  on  the  per- 
verting influence  of  the  spirit  of  system,  and  on  the  difference 
between  this  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  method,  the  philosophical 
spirit.  '*  True  criticism,"  he  says,  **  is  nothing  else  than  tlie 
philosophical  spirit  applied  to  the  discussion  of  facts."  It  is 
equally  opposed  to  credulity  and  scepticism.  Credulity  has 
been  the  fault  of  previous  ages ;  scepticism  had  now  become 
the  danger.  To  avoid  both  it  is  necessary  to  have  correct 
views  of  historical  certitude  in  general,  and  of  degrees  of 
certitude.  This  is  the  subject,  accordingly,  of  which  Fr(?ret 
treats.  Historical  proofs,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes  —  contemporary  testimonies  and  traditions.  The  for- 
mer are  of  various  kinds,  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  proved 
to  be  genuine,  and  their  authors  to  have  been  honest,  and  so 
rin*umstaneed  as  to  be  able  to  know  the  truth,  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  all  reasonable  |K?ople.  Tlieir  superiority  to  tnidi- 
tiona,  those  popular  beliefs  which  rest  only  on  their  own 
{M-nitstence  and  prevalence,  and  cannot  l)e  traced  liack  to  any 
tontemporary  testimony,  is  denied  by  no  one.  It  is  only  tra- 
dition which  is  assailed.  And,  argues  Fr^ret,  tr.ulition  is  nut 
to  be  indiscriminately  or  wholly  rejected.  If  it  Ikn  we  shall 
have  little  left  us  to  believe  as  to  the  course  and  events  of  his- 
tory.    For  except  the  evidence  of  eyewitnesses  all  is  tradition 


in  history ;  and  even  the  authoiity  of  contemporary  witnesses 
in  largely  dependent  on  tnidition.  The  fnlse  can  be  sepaniic<I 
fi-om  the  true,  the  incredible  from  the  credible,  the  more  from 
the  less  probable,  in  tradition  ;  as,  indeed,  requires  to  lie  doiw 
also  in  contemporary  written  history.  The  distinction  betwiva 
the  two  classes  of  historical  proofs  is  not  abeolute.  Testimoay 
and  tradition  support  and  supplement  each  other.  Fr£r«tt  H 
seems  to  me,  does  not  in  this  part  of  his  memoir  show  Ui 
usual  clearness  and  independence  of  mind,  but  allows  hts  ptif- 
ment  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
would  result  from  a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  histonral 
criticism  to  ancient  history.  He  concludes  by  endeavouring 
to  confirm  the  argumentation  of  the  Abbd  Sallier  in  hiA  &m 
discourse ;  to  prove  that  the  Romans,  like  other  ancient  peo- 
ples, had  contemporary  records,  in  the  form  of  inscriptioiB. 
acts,  treaties,  and  written  registers,  from  very  early  timeti. 

M.  de  Pouilly  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  *  Nouveaux  E* 
saisde  Critique  sur  la  fid<!lit(?  del'Hiatoire.'  read  Dec.  22.17i!4. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  reasoning  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 
We  must  neither  grant  to  fablea  the  credit  which  they  do  not 
deserve,  nor  deny  to  facta  the  credit  which  they  merit;  we 
must  avoid  alike  credulity  and  scepticism.  Truth  and  ertor 
are  closely  intermingled  in  history,  but  there  are  maricB  bf 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated.  The  lore  of 
the  marvellous,  interest,  vanity,  party-spii-it,  and  other  canaa, 
are  constantly  leading  to  the  falsification  of  history,  N«itber 
testimony  nor  tradition  is  to  be  received  when  tlicy  cootxadiet 
experience.  The  intrinsic  probabdity  or  improbability  of  tba 
things  re[>orted  has  always  to  be  taken  into  account-  An- 
thentic  history  rests  on  the  testimony  of  oontem])orHrica,{>rotTd 
to  be  such  by  the  testimony  of  later  writers ;  and  a  chain  of 
witnesses  of  this  kind  is  intrinsically  different  from.  Mid  im- 
mensely more  reliable  than,  a  series  of  depositories  or  trmn»- 
mittets  of  tradition.  In  judging  of  the  credibility  of  hUtorians 
wc  have  to  take  into  account  their  circuraittances,  cbaracUira, 
the  estimates  formed  of  their  fidelity  by  those  be«t  qualified  to 
criticise  them,  and  how  far  they  agree  with  or  contradict  what 
other  historians  of  the  same  events  have  recorded.  "Tradition 
is  a  popular  rumour  of  which  the  origin  ia  unkoos 
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coant  of  alleged  fact  transmitted  to  us  by  a  succession  of  men 
of  which  the  first  are  beyond  our  ken  ;  a  chain  of  which  we 
hold  one  end  but  of  which  the  other  is  lost  in  the  abyss  of  the 
past.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  history.  We 
can  judge  of  an  historical  account  by  the  character  of  its 
author:  we  can  only  judge  of  a  tradition  by  its  age,  its  ex- 
tension, and  the  nature  of  its  content."  A  late  origin  and  a 
limited  diffusion  testify  to  the  falsity  of  a  tradition ;  but  re- 
moteness of  origin  and  wide  prevalence  are  no  evidences  of  its 
truth.  By  increasing  its  volume  it  does  not  increase  its  weight. 
As  to  the  nature  of  its  content  there  are  so  many  causes  of  be- 
lieving traditions  other  than  their  truth,  and  so  many  motives 
and  influences  which  alter  and  pervert  them,  that  it  speedily 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
historical  truth  in  them,  or  what  it  is.  Traditions  are  not, 
indeed,  mere  fictions ;  it  is  even  sometimes  possible  to  perceive 
in  a  vague  manner,  in  dim  outline,  the  historical  facts  out  of 
which  they  originated.  ^^  As  regards,  for  example,  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  there  are  several  traditions,  which,  if  reduced 
t4>  simple  and  general  propositions,  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  Those  which  relate  to  the  shameful  defeat  of 
the  Romans  near  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  seditious  retreats 
of  the  populace  because  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  the  rich 
t4> wards  the  poor,  and  various  others,  are  instances/*  But 
Huoh  instances  are  exceptions.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  suc- 
cchmI  thus  far;  and  we  can  never  be  certain  of  the  particulars 
of  tnulitional  stor}'.  The  Greek,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  Abys- 
sinian, Irish,  Scottish,  and  other  fabulous  histories  are  referred 
in  in  proof.  The  early  history  of  Rome  is,  then,  again  main- 
tained to  be  as  a  whole  untrustworthy ;  and  the  arguments 
which  ha<l  been  em[)loyed  by  Sallier  and  Frdrct  to  show  that 
ii  was,  on  the  contrary,  credible  historj'  resting  on  contem{>o- 
nir>'  testimonies,  are  examined  and  rejected. 

T<»  this  {lart  of  the  communication  Sallier  replied  in  his 
'Troirtidme  Discours  sur  la  certitude  de  THistoire  des  quatre 
premieni  sidcles  de  Rome,'  rea<l  on  the  lOlh  April  1725.  It 
ckised  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the  Academv  wai«  concenied. 

The  debate  which  I  have  thus  summarised  did  honour  to 
all  who  took  [)art  in  it.     Its  si)ecial  problem  was  of  the  great- 
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est  interest  and  importance,  and  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  trulj 
critical  and  historical  spirit  alike  by  De  Pouilly  and  his  an- 
tagonists. The  former  justly  repelled  the  charge  of  historical 
Pyrrhonism  which  the  latter  brought  against  him.  It  was 
entirely  without  foundation.  His  views  were  reached  on 
purely  critical  and  historical  grounds.  There  is  no  historical 
scepticism  in  demanding  that  real  and  adequate  evidence  be 
produced  for  professedly  historical  statements ;  and  this  was 
all  that  De  Pouilly  did.  But  perhaps  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  debate  lay  as  much  in  the  general  question  which 
it  brought  to  light  as  in  the  special  question  with  which  it 
directly  dealt.  It  led  to  asking  for  the  first  time  in  a  clear 
and  general  form,  How  authentic  history  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  merely  traditional  history?  What  are  the 
conditions  of  historical  credibility,  and  the  principles  of 
historical  evidence  and  certitude?  It  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  logic  of  historical  investigation 
to  which  historians  are  bound  to  conform,  and  which  thev 

w 

require  to  discover  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  conform 
to  it  in  the  prosecution  of  difficult  inquiries.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  debate  as   marking  an 

epoch  in  the  progress  of  Historic. 

Louis  de  Beaufort  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  De  Pouilly. 
In  his  '  Dissertation  sur  Tincertitude  des  cinq  premiers  sii»cle> 
de  THistoire  Romaine,'  which  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1738,  he  maintained  substantially  the  same  views  as  the 
French  Academician.  He  expounded  and  defended  them, 
however,  more  elaborately,  and  wixs  more  successful  in  givinsj 
them  currency.  In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  composition  of  his  work  was  suggested  by  the 
debate  between  De  Pouilly  and  Sallier.  The  treatise  iiseU 
consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  being  "  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  original  records,  memorials,  treaties,  and  other  monuments 
from  which  proper  materials  could  be  drawn  for  compiling 
the  historj'  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  and  of  the  historian-s 
who  compiled  it ; "  and  the  second  being  "  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  i)rincipal  events  that  are  said  to  have  happeneil 
during  that  period,  wherein  the  inconsistencies  of  the  his- 
tories with  one  another,  and  with  the  few  original  pieces 
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which  were  saved  when  Rome  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  is 
|iroved." 

Niebahr«  who  has  made  no  mention  of  De  Pouilly,  )ias  thus 
written  regarding  Beaufort  and  his  book :  ^^  Beaufort  was  in- 
}^niou8,  and  had  read  mueh^  though  he  was  not  a  philologer. 
( >nc  or  two  sections  in  his  treatise  are  very  able  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  feeble  and  superficial.  Bayle 
is  the  master  whom  he  implicitly  follows  throughout;  the 
Houl  of  his  book  is  scepticism ;  he  does  nothing  but  deny  or 
upset ;  or,  if  he  ever  tries  to  build,  the  edifice  is  frail  and  un- 
tenable. Yet  the  influence  and  reputation  of  his  book  spread 
t'xtraordinarily.  For  Roman  history  had  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  attention  and  care  of  philologers;  those  who 
chiefly  interested  themselves  about  it,  though  not  more  than 
atiout  that  of  other  nations,  were  intelligent  men  of  the 
world;  and  for  their  use  it  was  at  that  time  handled  by 
several  authors,  without  pretensions  or  view  to  learning  or 
research.  Such  of  these  as  did  not  wholly  overlook  the 
earlier  centuries,  under  the  notion  that  they  were  of  no  ini- 
{>ortance,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  Beaufort*s  inquiiy'  as  to 
^ve  tliem  up  altogether/'  ^  In  all  respects  but  one  Niebuhr 
lias  in  these  words  very  justly  appreciated  his  precursor ;  but 
in  that  one  resfiect  he  is  entirely  wrong.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence for  thinking  that  Beaufort  implicitly  followed  Bayle, 
or  even  followed  him  at  all.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  Bayle*s 
influence,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  his  IxHik.  Nor  is  there  any 
warrant  for  saying  that  ^*  the  soul  of  his  Ixxik  is  scepticism.** 
There  is  nothing  which  can  proj)erly  lie  callt»d  '*Hi»epticisni  " 
in  it.  It  is  simply  a  critical  investigation  which  arrives  at  a 
result  that  is  on  the  wliole  negative,  —  the  conclusion  that 
the  Roman  tradition  is  for  the  most  i>)irt  merely  a  legend,  not 
.luthentic  history. 

'Ilie  philosophical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  first 
manifested  itself  consi>icuously  in  the  treatment  (»f  history  in 
three  works  which  a^ieared  at  no  great  distance  in  time  from 
*»ne  another:  Montesquieu's  'Spirit  of  l^aws/  published  in 
1748,  Turgot's  'DLscourses  at  the  S«»ilM»niie/  pulili>hed  in 
1750,  and  Voltaire's  *  EsHay  on  the  MaiinerH  and  Spirit  of 
Nations,*  published  in  1756.     Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Vol- 

>  Hbloiy  (»f  Kumr.  preface.  |k  7  (Enic.  tr.). 
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taire  were  the  chief  initiators  of  the  reflective  or  philosophictl 
study  of  history  which  now  prevails.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  me  to  consider  what  these  three  remarkable  meu 
accomplished  in  this  connection. 

II 

Charles  Louis  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  w^ 
bom  at  La  Brdde,  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  18th  of  Januarr 
1689.^  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  agfe  he  became  « 
councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  two  years  later 
chief-justice  (^prSsiderit  d  mortier).  After  holding  the  latter 
office  for  two  years  he  resigned,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study  and  literature.  The  law  of  France  was  at 
that  time  so  irrational,  and  even  brutal,  that  a  wise  and 
humane  man  like  Montesquieu  must  have  often  felt  the 
administration  of  it  hateful;  yet  his  practical  experience  as 
a  legislator  and  judge  was  doubtless  admirable  preparation 
for  the  literary  work  which  he  was  to  accomplish.  He  at 
first  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  subjects  belonging  to 
physics  and  natural  science,  and  by  1719  he  had  sketcheil  *A 
History  of  the  Earth.'  It  was  well  that  he  abandoned  tlii> 
too  ambitious  scheme;  Init  the  conception  of  it  did  him 
honour,  and  the  lal)our  spent  on  it  must  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  'Spirit  of  Laws.' 

At  tlie  age  of  thirty-two  he  published  the  'Lettres  IVi- 
sanes  ' :  '*ce  livre  si  frivole  et  si  aisd  k  fa  ire,"  as  Voltain* 

1  As  to  the  biofi^raphy  of  Montesquieu  and  the  biblio>n*Apb]r  of  his  writinfcs  an>) 
of  writing  regarding  him,  Vian's  (L.)  '  Histoirc  de  Monteaqui«u  '  (1S78)  i^  indi^ 
pensable.  M.  Bruneti^rc's  severe  criticisni  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  eM^ntiallj 
unjust  (Rev.  d.  Deux  Mondes,  1879).  Compare  Caro,  'La  Fin  dn  dix-hititirixh* 
Hiecle,'  torn.  i.  cli.  2.  Bersot  and  Damiron  have  treated  of  Montesquieu's  gctkenu 
philosophy.  IxTUiinier,  Heron,  Hluiitschli,  and  Janet  have  expounded  his  It^ 
ami  {>oliti<'al  philosophy.  Augusto  (!onite  and  Sir  G.  (\  Lewis  liave  made  scai^ 
most  valuable  remarks  on  his  historical  views,  by  which  I  have  eDdeaToarvti 
to  profit.  Villemain,  Saint(vHeuve,  NisanI,  and  many  others,  have  aouicfat  !•• 
delineate  his  jwrsonal  an<l  literary  character.  The  In'st  e<lition  of  Ills  works  :* 
lAboulaycs  in  7  vols.,  1S7:W79.  M.  Albert  Sorel's  'Montesquieu*  (lt»r>  U  a- 
excellent  general  UKmograph.  Of  the  '  IVux  Opuscules  de  Montesqniea,  p«bli*-* 
par  M.  lo  Hjiron  do  Montes<iuieu '  (1H1»1),  the  first,  '  Re'tiections  sur  la  mooarrhjr 
universelle  en  KurofM','  which  was  printe<l  in  1725,  but  withheld  from  pQhlU*atioe. 
contains  in  germ  a  considerable  number  of  the  ideas  which  attained  matoiity  in 
*  L'Esprit  des  I^)is.'  Baron  de  Montesquieu  has  since  published  '  Melaogw  lii^t« 
ile  Montesquieu,*  18l>2. 
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liaK  unjtMtly  iiaid;  ^ce  livre,  si  fort,  I6gev  en  apiiarence, 
<l*une  f^iet^  habile  et  profonddment  calcul^e,"  as  Michelet 
has  truthfully  characterised  it.  It  at  once  placed  its  author 
in  Uie  tint  rank  of  the  French  writers  of  the  age,  and  niade 
liini  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  had  the  api)earance  of 
an  ornamental  plaything  meant  merely  to  sparkle  and  please, 
hut  it  was  in  reality  a  terrible  weaix)n  skilfully  contrived  to 
give  deep  and  incurable  wounds  to  foes  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  attacked,  or  only  ineffectually.  It  satirised  witli 
consummate  art  both  the  Orient  and  France,  their  civil  and 
spiritual  governments,  their  authorities  and  traditions,  their 
follies  and  vices.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  book  essentially 
sound  and  true  in  spirit,  ethical  and  constructive  in  pur^Kwe. 
It  gave  evidence  of  a  singular  faculty  for  the  description  and 
anah'sis  of  social  life,  liabits,  and  motives.  Many  of  tht* 
views  afterwards  developed  in  the  ^Esprit  des  L#ois  *  already 
found  expression  in  the  ^I^ttres  Persanes.* 

Montesquieu  sketched  the  plan  of  the  former  of  these 
works  as  early  as  1724 ;  and  after  admission  into  the  Acmleniy 
in  172H,  he  went  abroad  tor  several  years,  and  visited  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerlancl,  Holland,  and  England, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  insti- 
tutions. His  residence  in  England  Listed  from  OctoU*r 
1729  to  August  1781.  In  17H4  he  published  his  *Consid^ni- 
tions  sur  la  grandeur  et  la  d^radence  dcs  Roniains/  This 
work  may  i>erha{)s  \fc  reganled  tis  a  scH'tion  of  the  ^Esprit  des 
I^»is/  detached  from  it  on  account  of  its  length;  but  it  forms 
of  itself  so  perfect  a  whole,  and  lias  such  s{MH'iality  of  char- 
acter, that  its  separate  pubIi(*ation  was  certainly  appn>priate. 
It  hi  the  only  strictly  liist4)ri(al  work  of  Montesquieu  whirji 
w»'  [MMsess,  seeing  tliat  the  'Histoire  de  Iviuiis  XI.,'  if  evrr 
c -onipleted,  or  not  burned,  has  at  I«*;ist  not  yet  Immmi  found. 
And  it  was  also  the  tirst  work  in  wlii<-h  a  sust^iined  and  com- 
prehensive attempt  was  made  to  show  how  the  events  and 
i-ourse  of  liist4>r}'  have  Ureii  determined  by  general  physical 
and  moral  caust^s.  It  is  even  at  the  pn*sent  day  one  of  tlie 
nhist  remarkable  of  the  numenuis  studies  to  wliirh  the  sur- 
|iassing  inten*st  of  Roman  hist4>rv  h^is  given  rise.  Its  (origi- 
nality as  reganls  all  that  hail  Ijeen  prt*viousIy  written  on  tlie 
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same  subject  must  be  obvious  to  every  competently  informed 
person.  One  may  well  contrast,  but  one  cannot  reasonably 
compare,  it  with  what  Machiavelli  and  Vico  taught  as  to 
the  storj'^  of  Rome.  Saint-Evremond  and  Saint-R^al  may 
have  suggested  a  few  of  the  views  which  it  contains,  but 
they  just  as  likely  did  not,  and  they  had  at  the  most  only 
few  to  give.  Bossuet's  grand  sketch  may  be  even  more 
admirable  in  its  kind  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  is  of 
an  essentially  different  kind,  being  taken  from  a  point  of 
view  not  within  but  above  history.  Of  course,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  neither  all  the  statements  as  to 
fact,  nor  all  the  explanations,  in  the  ^Considerations*  can  be 
accepted ;  but  were  the  particular  faults  of  the  work  much 
more  numerous  and  serious  than  they  are,  it  would  still  have 
to  be  accounted  a  production  of  rare  historical  merit  and 
value. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed,  and  the  ^Esprit  des  Lois*  appeared. 
It  bore  on  its  front  a  claim  to  originality  in  the  epigraph: 
"Prolem  sine  matre  creatam."  The  secret  of  its  formatioD 
was  disclosed  in  these  words  of  Jts  preface :  "  I  liave  many 
times  begun,  and  as  often  abandoned  this  work.  I  have  a 
thousand  times  cast  to  the  winds  tlie  leaves  wliioh  I  h;i»l 
written;  I  have  often  felt  my  paternal  hands  fall.  I  hiiv*- 
followed  my  object  without  forming  a  plan ;  I  have  known 
neither  rules  nor  exceptions;  I  have  found  the  trutli  only  t** 
lose  it  again.  But  when  I  once  discovered  my  principles, 
everything  I  sought  for  came  to  me;  and  in  the  course  ««f 
twenty  years,  I  have  seen  my  work  begun,  gn)wing  uj». 
advancing  towards  completion,  and  finished."  His  tweniv 
years  of  labours  were  justified  and  rewarded  by  the  result. 
The  'Spirit  of  Laws  '  not  only  enjoyed  an  immediate  iK>pu- 
larity  which  curried  it  through  twenty-one  editions  in  eii:li- 
teen  months,  not  only  exerted  a  vast  and  IxMieticial  pracliral 
influence,  but  will  always  retain,  owing  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness, j>enetration,  and  ingenuity  of  the  tivatment  of  it> 
great  theme,  a  distinguished  place  among  the  few  work-* 
which  have  advanced  most  the  most  difficult  of  sciences. 

It  did  not,  however,  escape  unjust  criticism  and  bigiiu^l 
hostility,  which  called  forth  from  Montesquieu   the  brilliant 
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aiul  ironical  ^DdfeiMe  de  TEsprit  (lt*s  Loi^/  published  in 
17/M.  He  wrote  little  of  importance  after  this.  His  death 
occurred  at  Parin  on  the  10th  of  Fehniarv  1755. 

He  wa8  a  man  of  shrewd  practical  Hense,  of  social  tact,  and 
of  well-regulated  life,  although  not  of  untainted  imagination ; 
neitlier  vain  nor  anxious  for  gl(>r}%  hut  not  without  arisU*- 
cratic  pride,  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  the  full 
i-onsciousnes8  of  his  own  wortli  and  ability;  honourabU\ 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  cliaritiible.  His 
love  of  lil)ertj  and  justice  was  at  once  ardent  and  enlightened. 
His  intellect  was  alike  vigorous  and  alert,  comprehensive 
and  intense,  indefatigable  in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  a 
lioundless  curiosity,  and  tenacious  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
distant  aim.  He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  literary  artist 
than  as  a  scientist. 

There  lias  been  much  discussion  as  to  his  originality.  I 
lielieve  him  to  Iiave  been  highly  endowed  with  that  most  val- 
uable sort  of  originality  which  enables  a  man  to  draw  with 
indefiendence  from  the  most  varied  sources,  and  to  use  what 
he  oliiains  acconling  to  a  plan  and  principles  and  for  a  puqnisc 
of  his  own,  —  tlie  originality  of  Aristotle  and  Adam  Smitli. 
He  has  Ijeen  suspected  to  liave  owed  niuc;h  to  Vico,  and  to 
liave  concealed  his  obligations.  The  suspicion  only  proves 
that  those  who  entertained  it  had  little  knowledge  of  either 
author.  Montesquieu  may  possibly  have  n*ad  Vico*s  work. 
Although  a  conjecture  unsupfKirted  by  any  jMisitive  evidence, 
it  is  not  an  improliable  conjecture,  that  the  \Srienza  Nuova* 
(*ame  into  his  Iiands  when  he  wsu«<  in  Italv,  or  that  he  learniMl 
Xti  know  it  at  a  later  date  thmugli  his  friend  the  Abl)d  d«* 
<fUaH<>o.  Hut  if  he  ever  riMtl  it,  the  inipn*ssion  which  it 
priHiurt'^l  on  him  must  have  lM*eii  almost  confined  t4)  one  |K)int. 
Hin  most  serious  defects  an*  just  thost*  which  a  careful  study 
of  Vici»  might  have  removed.  The  thoughts  which  give 
Vic<i  a  pla4*e  of  s[Hvial  and  signal  honour  in  the  history"  of 
Hiicncc,  if  fver  known  to  Mont(*.H(|nit*u,  wcn»  not  appn^'ialed 
by  him,  and  have  pnNluccd  no  effect  on  his  writings.  Sul>- 
Mtantially  the  whole  argument  ft»r  his  indebtcdnt*ss  to  the 
great  Nea{Nditan  rests  on  the  cin*niitstan(*e  tliat  he  Wiis  pn*- 
c<Kleil  bv  him  in  distinguishing  fn>ni  the  form  of  goveniment 
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the  fact  which  gives  it  birth  and  the  principle  which  gives  ii 
force.  This  anticipation  of  the  theory  of  the  one  thinker  bj* 
the  other  is  indubitable  and  remarkable,  and  Vico  is  entitled 
to  whatever  honour  may  be  involved  in  it,  but  it  is  no  proof 
of  dependence  or  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Montesquieu. 
The  range  of  his  obligations  was,  however,  very  wide, 
including  the  classical  writers,  the  Protestant  pamphleteers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Hotman,  Languet,  &c*.. 
Rodin,  Charron,  Machiavelli  and  Gravina,  Descartes  and 
several  of  his  school,  Locke  and  other  English  writen  {lar- 
ticularly  on  politics,  physicists,  travellers,  &c. 

The  title  of  Montesquieu's  magnum  opus  expresses  well  its 
central  and  pervading  conception.  The  work  is  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  spirit  of  laws ;  to  explain  them ;  to  trace  how 
they  are  related  to  manners,  climates,  creeds,  and  forms  of 
government.  It  is  an  attempt  to  view  them  in  all  lights  in 
which  they  can  be  viewed,  so  as  to  show  how  they  arise: 
how  they  are  modified;  how  they  act  on  private  character, 
on  domestic  life,  on  social  forms  and  institutions;  and,  in  a 
word,  so  as  to  elicit  their  full  meaning.  This  conception,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Bossuet. 
He  took  a  theological  doctrine  to  begin  with,  and  tried  to 
show  how  all  history  had  been  the  exemplification  of  it.  Ht* 
started,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  doctrine  which  he  had  not 
<lerived  from  historj';  and  that  doctrine  he  introduced  int<» 
history  as  a  principle  of  explanation.  It  is  quite  othen^isi* 
with  Montesquieu.  He  assumes  no  doctrine  extraneous  to 
history,  but  begins  with  the  facts  of  historj'  themselves,  with 
the  positive  laws  which  either  are  or  have  been  on  the  earth. 
He  seeks  merely  to  account  for  these  laws  as  so  many  histori- 
<*al  facts.  The  difference  between  these  two  conceptions  i> 
very  great;  and  obviously,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  that 
of  Montesquieu  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  Bossuet.  Scien- 
tifically, the  nietliod  of  Bossuet  is  radically  wrong;  that  of 
Montesquieu  is  ^ood  so  far  as  it  goes. 

But  how  has  Montosiiuieu  elalK)rated  and  applied  his  con- 
ception? lie  has  done  so  in  various  respects,  with  great 
success  and  ability.  He  had  a  genuine  love  of  history  for 
its  own  sake,  and  a  singularly  keen  historic  insight:  he  ha«l 
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a  calm*  unprejudiced,  fair  mind;  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
liberality  and  moderation  of  feeling  and  judgment,  whielu 
while  it  did  not  exclude  a  true  though  tempered  zeal  for 
human  good,  gave  him  the  breadth,  and  steadiness,  and  dis- 
{laHsionate  clearness  of  view  which  his  subject  demanded. 
No  one  is  less  chargeable  than  Montesquieu  with  what  was 
a  common  fault  among  his  contempoi-aries,  one-sidedness, 
phihisophical  sectarianism,  perversion  of  social  facts  from 
<*rintempt  of  them  or  to  ser>'e  a  party  jmrjKise.  He  has 
ai-conlingly  arrived  at  least  at  approximate  explanations  of  a 
hf»st  of  social  phenomena. 

Tliere  lay,  however,  a  danger  l)efore  Montesquieu  which 
he  has  not  safely  escai>ed«  a  difficulty  which  he  has  not  over- 
«*<»nie.  It  was  that  of  looking  on  laws  too  much  as  isolated 
fiU'tJi,  as  independent  phenomena,  as  stationar}'  and  complete 
fxistences.  It  was  tliat  of  ignoring  the  relation  not  only  of 
•  me  law  to  another,  but  of  one  stage  of  law  to  another,  and  of 
the  relation  of  each  stage  and  system  of  law  to  coexistent 
and  oontemiK>raneous  stages  and  systems  of  religion,  art, 
j««ience,  and  industr}'.  Social  phenomena  such  as  laws  are, 
rannot  lie  explained  like  the  merely  physical  phenomena  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  The  most  distinctive 
c  tiaracteristic«  which  they  {Kissess  lie  in  their  rajuicities  of 
4'ontinuous  evolution  or  development;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
>tudy  of  their  evolution,  by  the  ci)ni[»arison  of  their  eonseeu- 
tive  states,  and  of  each  state  with  the  coexisting  general 
4'oiiditions  of  society,  that  we  can  rationally  hoi>e  to  n*ach 
an  ailequate  knowledge  of  their  laws.  It  is  here  that  we  find 
the  chief  weakness  of  Montesquieu. 

lie  was  most  industrious  in  the  collection  of  ftu'ts.  and  he 
had  a  quite  marvellous  quirkness  and  keenness  of  intuition 
intii  the  meaning  of  them,  but  he  had  no  a[»[)n»priate  s<*icn- 
titir  methfKl,  no  definite  notion  of  the  nxNiitieations  of  tli«* 
inductive  pnn^ess  which  the  [M»ruliariti(*s  of  hist<»rical  plir- 
nomena  render  necessarv.  He  made  little  use,  no  Kvstcmati« 
nHi%  of  wliat  is,  howcviT,  par  excellenre^  thf  fxpedient  of  hi>- 
t'lriral  philosc»phy.  the  rom[mrison  of  coexistent  and  (-onsc<ii- 
tive  S4K*ial  st^itcs.  He  [aid  always  little  attention,  ^em^nillx 
none,  to  the  chronology  of  his  fa4*ts,  which  is,  howev(*r.  tli«- 
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indispensable  condition  of  their  comparison.  The  reaiMHi 
was  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  importance  of  compnring 
them,  of  following  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
evolution;  but  this  is  only  saying  in  other  words  that  he 
attempted  to  construct  a  science  without  availing  himself  of 
the  only  method  by  which  it  could  be  done.  It  would  be 
unjust,  however,  to  censure  severely  this  error  of  Montes- 
quieu, although  it  is  fatal  to  his  system  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  class  of  social  phenomena  with  which  it 
deals;  for  while  true  that  Bodin  had  on  this  fundamental 
point  more  comprehensive  and  philosophic  views,  we  may 
well  excuse  any  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  ignorance 
the  most  entire  of  the  science  of  comparative  legislatioun, 
Mvhich,  like  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  is  a  creation 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Devoid  of  a  true  method  of  investigation,  Montesquieu 
could  not,  except  by  chance,  discover  the  general  laws  which 
connect  social  facts.  The  laws  of  history  are  laws  of  devel- 
opment, and  if  we  ignore  the  development  of  any  fact,  we 
can  never  discover  the  law  according  to  which  it  has  come  to 
l)e  what  it  is.  What  then  has  Montesquieu  discovered*' 
Not  the  general  laws  of  the  facts,  but  certain  special  reasons 
of  them.  That  was  to  a  considerable  degree  possible  to  him, 
notwitlistanding  the  neglect  of  the  distinctive  characteristic's 
of  social  phenomena.  Where  a  general  law  could  not  Ir 
reached,  an  intellect  so  keen  in  its  intuitions  might  stil! 
detect  a  force  or  forces  in  which  sonic  given  law  or  custom 
had  its  orij^in;  and  this  was  what  Montesquieu  had  a  nin* 
degree  of  success  in  doing.  His  quickness  of  i>erception,  ]ii> 
suggestivciicss  of  thought,  his  intimate  acquaintance  witii 
the  working  of  human  motives,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading' 
in  history,  tnivels,  and  natural  science,  gave  him  a  quitt* 
niarvellous  power  of  conjectun*,  and  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
approximate  explanations  of  social  usages  and  laws  in  a  vasi 
nunilx*r  of  cases  wlicre  another  man  wouM  have  Ix^en  hel|»- 
less.  Still  no  faculty  of  guessing,  however  extraordinarj" 
and  felicitous,  can  supply  the  place  of  scientitic  method,  or 
elicit  much  historical  philoso})hy  not  of  the  humblest  kind. 
And  altliougli  it  may  happen  to  ]k\  as  it  w;is  in  Montesquieu. 
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fertile  in  a  kind  of  truths,  it  can  hanlly  fail  to  l)e  fertile  alno 
in  illuHions.  If  it  often  seize  a  verity,  it  will  often  likewiHe 
inufKwe  on  itself  a  fancy.  It  is  only  a  sound  method  which 
is  (competent  to  the  uniform  and  consistent  discrimination  of 
truth  from  error.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Montesquieu,  no  serious  student  of  whose  work  will  deny 
ttiat  it  abounds  in  fab^e  as  well  as  in  correct  generalisations. 
It  is  rich  in  truths,  yet  crowded  with  errors.  It  is  sc4ircely 
more  exuberant  in  the  one  respect  than  in  the  other. 

The  want  of  a  scientific  method  of  investigation  is  also 
the  source  of  the  confused  arrangement,  the  structural  dis- 
order, of  the  book.  There  are,  it  is  true,  those  who  have  not 
ret^ognised  this  defect,  who  have  even  denied  that  it  exists, 
and  praise<l  the  plan  as  simple  and  grand;  but  this  only 
proves  that  they  have  studied  it  su[)erficially.  There  is  an 
outwani  order  of  a  loose  kind,  and  an  imi^osing  api)earance 
o{  onler;  but  all  the  order  there  is,  is  of  the  outwani  and 
surface  kind,  while  the  confusion  is  internal,  and  so  all-in^r- 
vading  that  examination  finds  no  end  to  it.  Thoughts  an* 
juxta[ioHited  not  organically  connected, because  they  have  tieen 
amasHed  merely  by  industrious  collection  and  fertility  of  sug- 
gestion, and  not  elicited  and  collected  by  scientific  method. 

Ttie  same  want,  and  the  consequent  dealing  with  laws  and 
customs  us  isolated  and  fragmentary  phenomena,  and  refer- 
fut'c  of  them  U}  {Mirticular  causes  not  to  general  laws,  have 
fX|wised  Montemjnicu  to  the  commonest  charge  brought 
apiinst  him, — that  of  confounding  fact  with  right,  the 
•explanation  of  a  thing  with  its  justification.  This  charge 
Ihis  Utrn  often  expn*ss<»d  in  an  cxaggenit4»<l  way.  Perhajw*  it 
should  even,  on  the  whole,  W*  held  unpnived,  and  Montcs- 
<|ui«*u  alMolved.  It  is  rcrtainly  not  applicable  to  him  in  .the 
H,inir  d«*gn»e  as  to  Aristotle,  or,  to  take  a  modem  name,  Mr. 
Iiii(*kle.  The  fn»quently  nTurriiig  plinise  ** ought  to  Im»  "  is 
;inii»iguous  and  objectionable;  it  is,  however,  almost  certiiinly 
meant  to  expn*sH  not  a  ni<»nil  or  rational  necessity,  but  only 
that  sort  of  actual  neci'ssitv  whi«'li  there  always  is  U»tW€»en  a 
iratist*  and  its  consequence.  His  mtsle  of  investigation,  how- 
ever, ten«Ied  towanls  the  serious  confusion  imputed  to  him, 
and  he  lias  undoulytediv  on  sevenil  (KH'asioiis  )M*en  far  fn>m 
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sufficiently  careful  to  guard  hiii][iself  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  fallen  into  it. 

The  subject  of  Montesquieu's  book  being  laws,  he  very 
properly  begins  with  two  chapters  of  general  considerations 
on  the  nature  of  laws.  But,  unfortunately,  these  two  chap- 
ters, although  they  have  been  repeatedly  eulogised  beyond 
measure,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  language  of 
them  is  so  vague  as  to  apply,  when  it  does  apply,  not  only  to 
all  kinds  of  laws,  physical  and  moral,  natural  and  positive. 
proper  and  metaphorical,  but  to  many  things  which  never  g»' 
even  by  that  name.  There  is  no  attempt  to  disentangle  thtr 
perplexing  ambiguities  of  the  term  law ;  no  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish and  define  the  different  kinds  of  laws.  And  under- 
lying this  confusion  there  is,  in  particular,  the  vaguest  and 
even  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  inductive 
law.  These  two  chapters  show,  what  the  whole  treatise 
confirms,  that  Montesquieu  had  no  clear  or  correct  conception 
of  what  such  a  law  is. 

To  those  who  have  never  tried  to  trace  the  history  of 
ideas  this  may  seem  incredible ;  to  those  who  have,  it  will  be 
in  no  wise  strange.  A  distinct,  consciously  realised  notion 
of  law  in  its  present  scientific  acceptation  was  unknown  to 
Greece,  Rome,  or  the  middle  ages.  Of  the  seven  meanings 
which  Aristotle  attributes  to  the  word  principle,  not  one 
answers  to  the  modern  scientific  signification  of  law;  and  of 
the  thirty  terms  defined  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  'Meta- 
j)h\'sics,'  which  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  glossary,  law  din-^ 
not  occur.  Law  was  thought  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  tyi»t* 
or  idea  with  something  external  corresj)onding  to  it.  An«l 
Montesquieu's  thought  was  no  closer,  no  more  definite,  tlian 
that  laws  were  "the  necessary  relations  which  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  things/'  A  metaphysician  or  theologian  may 
l)e  satisfied  with  that,  but  certainly  no  student  of  inductive 
science,  physical,  psychical,  or  social. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  indicated,  it  must  be  admitttnl 
that  these  two  chaptei*s  have  the  great  merit  of  insisting  that 
social  institutions  and  regulations  are  properly  no  mere  arbi- 
trary inventions,  l)ut  ought  to  rest  on  reason,  on  the  natun*  oi 
things-,  that  there  are  relations  of  equity  which  human  legis- 
lation does  not  create  but  presupi>osc;  that,  varied  as  are  the 
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fomiH  which  ftocietj  assumes,  they  all  originate  in  and  aix* 
|ierva(lecl  by  the  principles  of  a  human  nature  common  to  all 
men.  They  liave  the  farther  merit  tliat  along  with  this 
rt*cognition  of  fundamental  unity  there  is  the  dearest  recog- 
nition likewise  of  superstructural  variety,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  laws  being  adapted  to  the  distinctive  )>eculiaritie8  (»f 
i'ixch  nation  and  age,  these  peculiarities  Ix^ing,  in  the  opinion 
<if  M<mtesquieu,  of  such  decisive  importance  that  the  laws 
which  are  good  for  one  ))eople  will  rarely  suit  another.  He 
thus  Ke))arates  himself  on  the  one  hand  fn>m  the  em[>ty 
;ilHtraia  theorist,  and  on  the  other  from  the  rude  litenil 
t*mpiricist,  and  seeks  the  golden  mean  of  i)olitiral  wisdom. 

Ky  the  spirit  of  a  law,  Mimtesquieu  means  the  whole  of 
the  relations  in  which  that  law  originates  and  exists.  A 
uuMt  im[K>rtant  order  of  these  relations  comprises  those  in 
which  laws  stand  to  the  various  kinds  of  governments;  and 
this  order  of  relations  is  the  general  subject  of  not  fewer  than 
nine  lKM)ks«  besides  being  frequently  returned  to  in  others. 
Montesquieu  divides  governments  into  monarchie$^  in  which 
a  single  person  governs  by  fixed  laws;  dettpotUmn^  in  which 
;i  single  [lerson  governs  according  to  his  own  will;  and 
rfpuhlic9^  in  which  the  sovereign  )K>wer  is  in  several  hands. 
U'ing  a  demoeracjf  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  possesses  it, 
and  an  arittocrae^  when  only  a  part  thereof  sliares  in  it.  He 
t-ndeavoura  to  cliaracterise  these  various  governments,  to  dis- 
« over  their  principles  or  motive  forc;es,  and  to  show  wimt 
l.iws  flow  from  their  resjiective  natures,  what  are  the  sourct^ 
<if  their  strength  and  weakness,  the  s^-stems  of  e<Iu(*ation 
uiifHi  suitable  to  them,  and  the  causes  of  ci>mi[)tion  numx 
|M>werful  in  them;  and  how  with  the  variations  of  their  re- 
*>|tfH'tive  genius,  the  civil  and  eriminal  co<U*s,  sumptuary  laws 
and  laws  relative  to  women,  and  the  military  amingements 
ImiUi  Un  offensive  and  defensive  war,  must  likewise  varv.  In 
doing  so  he  arrives  at  a  large  nnniU*r  of  consequenceH,  often 
Vfry  remote  and  heterogene<ius  conseiiuences,  which  he  e\- 
|in*sse8  mostly  in  the  form  of  general  and  al^olute  pnqMisi- 
I  ions.    I'nilably  ;is  many  of  these  pmiNwitions  an*  false  as  true. 

Hut  there  is  in  this  j«irt  of  the  work  a  still  greater  defect 
iliaii  the  commingling  of  true  and  false  ronclusions:  that,  in 
fiw-t.    which    b  its  soun'e. — the  blending  and  c(msi*quent 
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confusing  of  two  methods.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  consequences  of  monarchy,  for  example,  wr 
may  proceed  in  our  search  either  by  induction  or  deduction. 
In  the  former  case  we  endeavour  from  an  examination  of  all 
monarchies  to  generalise  what  is  common  to  them  in  virtor 
exclusively  of  being  monarchies.  In  the  latter  case  we  start 
from  a  definition  which  embodies  what  we  suppose  to  be  thr 
distinctive  nature  of  monarchy,  and  logically  evolve  what  it 
implies.  If  in  the  former  case  the  induction  be  sufficiently 
'     extensive  and  careful,  and  if  in  the  latter  the  presupposition 

.^      ^    involved  in  the  definition  be  warranted  and  the  deduction 

y        rigorous,  the  results  of  the  two  methods  should  so  coincide  a(« 

^  to  afford  mutual  verificatioi) ;  but  in  order  to  this  the  two 

^  processes  must  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  —  induct  ion> 

must  not  be  passed  off  as  deductions,  nor  vice  vend  ;  the  ideal 
and  the  empirical  must  not  be  allowed  to  coalesce  until  tliey 
meet  at  the  definitive  i)oint  of  union, — in  essential  reality. 
If  Montesquieu  had  either  done  so,  or  adhered  strictly  to 
either  method,  he  would  certainly  never  have  arrived  at  »<» 
many  general  theorems.  With  every  extension  of  his  in- 
ductive basis,  and  every  effort  at  rigid  verification,  he  wo«l«l 
have  found  many  of  them  drop  away,  and  learned  that  it  \\  ii*- 
an  extremely  difficult  task  to  detect  the  characteristicH  whirli 
are  the  pure  results  of  the  form  of  government.  With  .i 
clear  consciousness  tliat  the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning  \v;i> 
deduction  from  hypothetical  premisses ;  and  that  consequent  h 
his  inferences,  however  correctly  drawn,  had  only  logical  aii«l 
not  actual  validity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  hypotheses  assunu*4i 
were  in  accordance  with  fact,  he  would  have  felt  U>unM 
strictly  to  incjuiiv  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  and  woul«i 
probably  have  speedily  perceived  that  monarchies,  des|)otism>. 
and  republics,  as  dofinod  by  him,  had  men^ly  an  ideal  exist- 
ence—  that  his  (lelinitions,  and  the  classitication  on  whi«  li 
they  rested,  had  iiotliini^  (»ither  in  the  history  of  the  jxist  »»r 
present  corresponding  to  tlicni  otherwise  than  most  remote* h . 
It  was  lK»cause  he  kept  neither  to  induction  nor  deduction. 
Init  passed  from  the  one  proeess  to  the  otlier,  or  mixed  up  th«' 
one  with  tlie  other  in  an  illegitimate  way,  that  conclusion^ 
came  to  him  so  easily.  It  wius  thus  that  he  was  able,  on  thf 
one  hand,  to  U'lieve  himself  to  l)e  extmcting  and  concentrat 
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iiig  the  legislative  experience  of  mankind  in  his  descriptions, 
when  he  was  merely  making  affirmations  about  abstractions ; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  narrow  empirical  generalisa- 
tions almost  to  the  level  of  necessary  truths,  so  that  the 
{leculiarities  of  the  French  monarchy  are  transformed  into 
essential  attributes  of  monarchy,  the  i)eculiaritics  of  the 
oriental  despotisms  into  universal  attributes  of  des[)otisnK 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  republics  into  universal 
attributes  of  republicanism. 

While  Montesquieu  treated  of  governments  in  their  own 
natures  and  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  he  did  not,  like 
Aristotle  and  Bodin,  endeavour  to  trace  their  revolutions  and 
transformations.  He  propounded  no  theory  of  the  general 
movement  of  humanity,  nor  attempted  any  survey  of  the 
i*ounie  of  universal  histor}*. 

The  relation  of  laws  to  liberty  as  regards  the  {)olitical 
c'<»nstitution,  the  security  of  the  citizen,  and  taxation,  is  the 
subject  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books.  They 
AW  all  celebrated,  and  es[)eeially  the  eleventh,  owing  to  it^ 
application  of  the  theorj-  of  the  three  |K>wew  —  lt*gislativt\ 
<*\ecutive,  and  judiciary  —  to  the  explanation  of  the  constitu- 
tion  of  England,  and  owing  to  its  eulogy  of  that  constitution. 
'I'hf  general  theory  of  the  three  powers  was  derived  by  lioth 
I^K.'ke  and  Montesquieu  from  Aristotle.  The  a[)plication  of 
it  made  by  Montesquieu  may  Iiave  been  suggi*sted  by  Loi'ke*s 
•St;c<ind  Treatise  conceniing  (Jovemment/  and  the  [wirty 
{•iiniphlets  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  under  (teorgt*  II.:  but 
it  liiid  not  lieen  explicitly  nuylc  by  I^M-ke,  nor  luis  it  U*en 
>iiown  to  have  been  so  madt?  by  any  of  the  Hnglish  Whig  or 
Tory  iiamphleteers.  Tin*  view  of  II.  Janseii  (Moiitc^squitMrs 
'Th«»oiy  von  der  Dreithoihiiig  der  (tewalten  ini  Staate, '  [i. 
2*»K  that  its  source  Wiis  Swift's 'Discourse  of  the  (*onte.sts 
and  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  the  Commons  in 
Athens  and  Home'  (Swift's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  1H14),  is 
iiltogether  erroneous.  Montestjuieu  never  claimed  originality 
for  his  ideas  as  to  the  British  constitution,  but  it  wilh  attri1>- 
uted  to  them,  without  denial  or  discussion,  iMttli  by  Conti- 
nental  and  liritish  writers.  Bla(*kstone  in  his '( *omnit*ntaries  ' 
(170A),  and  still  mon*  De  Kolmc  in  his  ^Constitution  of 
Kngland  *  (1775),  developed  them  into  what  continued  to  be 
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until  recently  the  accepted  theory  of  English  constitntion- 
alism. 

Montesquieu's  eulogy  of  the  British  constitution  has  often 
been  misunderstood  and  misre[)resented.  It  referred  only  Ui 
its  relation  to  political  liberty ;  to  the  provision  made  bj  it 
for  security  under  the  law.  Montesquieu  had  a  very  unit- 
vourable  opinion  of  British  political  virtue,  honour,  and  n^ 
gard  to  equality.  There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  tbat  he 
imagined  that  even  political  liberty  could  be  gained  by  simplv 
manipulating  the  political  constitution.  He  would  have  been 
most  inconsistent  if  he  had  taught,  either  expressly  or  implic- 
itly, that  the  transference  of  the  constitution  of  England  to 
France  would  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  latter 
country.  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  his  juridical  and 
political  doctrine  that  positive  institutions  and  laws  are  far 
more  the  effects  of  a  nation's  character  than  its  causes,  and 
that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  good  from  transplanting  the  law» 
and  institutions  of  one  nation  to  another  differing  from  it  in 
i-ace,  mental  and  moral  qualities,  historical  antecedents,  and 
physical  conditions. 

The  five  books  which  follow  treat  of  the  effect  of  phjrsiral 
agencies  on  social  institutions  and  changes.  What  are  tli»- 
inlluences  of  which  the  presence  would  l)e  most  easily  detertiMl 
in  laws  and  customs  by  a  thinker  with  no  better  methcMl  i«f 
investigation  than  that  wliicli  Montesquieu  had?  There  i-an 
1x3  only  the  one  answer:  physical  influences.  Of  the  font'> 
whicli  act  on  man  and  sliape  his  destiny,  none  are  so  conspir- 
uous,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  so  palpable.  Hence  it  wa^ 
principally  by  them  that  Montesquieu  sought  to  explain  ln>- 
tory.  IIow  has  civilisation  l)een  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  external  world?  IIow  are  the  laws  of  a  i)eople  and  tin 
other  products  of  its  social  and  moral  life  connected  with 
temperature,  soil,  and  food?  That  is  the  fundament;il  pndv- 
lem  for  Montesquieu,  to  the  solution  of  which  he  devotes  all 
his  strength. 

It  wouhl  Ik?  aljsurd  to  say  that  he  hixs  solved  it.  We  kno\\ 
only  very  imperfectly,  even  at  i)resent,  the  influence  ot 
physical  agencies  on  man's  development.  The  meteoroU>gisi, 
chemist,  physiologist,  ethnologist,  and  political  economist* 
have  all  much  to  discover  lx»foni  the  historical  philosopher 
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will  be  able  to  pronounce  an  adequate  decision  on  this  large 
and  important  question.  The  errors  into  which  Montesquieu 
has  fallen  appear  to  be  chiefly  two.  And,  first,  he  has  drawn 
no  decided  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  physical  causes,  which  is  a  quite  fundamental 
distinction.  The  direct  or  immediate  action  of  climate,  soil, 
and  food  is  probably  feeble,  and  its  working  is  certainly  very 
obscure.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  both  little  and  dubious. 
Perliaps,  indeed,  not  a  single  general  pro))Osition  reganling 
it  has  yet  been  conclusively  established.  The  indirect  influ- 
ence, on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  physical  agencies  exert 
thn>ugh  the  me<lium  of  the  social  wants  and  activities  which 
they  excite,  is  very  great;  and  since  the  time  of  Montesquieu 
n«>t  a  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  tracing  it. 
The  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  for  instance,  on  one 
Aide,  and  of  the  science  of  political  economy  on  another,  now 
{K'rmits  us  to  survey,  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  clearness 
imjKiKsible  in  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  the  wlu)le  range  of 
relationsliijM  between  geographical  and  economical  facts ;  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  all  the  higher  onlers  of  scK'ial  phenomena 
iin*  intimately  associated  with  the  latter  of  these. 

Tlie  error  just  indicated  is  closely  connected  with  another. 
The  direct  action  of  ph^-sic^il  agencies  must  obviously  l)e  a 
iHMvssar}'  mode  of  ai^tion, — one  which  is  indc[)endent  of 
volition, — one  in  which  the  man  is  i)assive.  The  iiidin*ct 
;u'tioii,  on  the  contrary,  pn»su[>[ioses  a  reac*tion  on  man*s  jiart, 
and  a  development  of  his  nature  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
wantH,  and  in  virtue  of  the  aurtivities,  pro[K.T  to  it.  The 
('i»nfusion  of  the  two  forms  of  aetion  must  thert*fore  tend  t4> 
•  »l»%eun*  the  great  faet  of  human  fnM*dom.  It  has  und(»ubtedly 
done  HO  in  the  eiise  of  Montesquieu.  For  although  it  Iw  tnie 
that  he  lias  explicitly  aftirme<l  his  l>clief  in  fn»e  agen<-y,  and 
n*pudiat4Hl  fatalism*  he  (*annot  In*  exonenited  fmm  having  at 
lini«»s  forgotten  this  prr>fcssion  in  his  pnietiee;  fn»ni  having 
if  not  direetly  stilted,  at  lejist  fn^picntly  sugg«vsted,  the 
inference  tliat  laws  are  the  creatures  of  climate;  from  having 
•*\hibited  the  nature  of  man  as  far  mon^  phistic  and  luLssive 
under  external  influences  tluui  it  is.  Thus  Im*  reprt^sonts 
the  fieoples  of  tn>pical  regions  as  having  Inmmi  diHinied  by  tin* 
overmastering  |)<>wer  of  phvsical  forces  to  inevitable  slavery 
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and  misery.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  physical  conditionii 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  slavery  and  misery  of  tropical 
countries.  Where  outward  nature  is  exuberant,  gigantii\ 
and  terrible,  she  is  apt  to  depress,  paralyse,  and  overpower 
man,  and  to  give  rise  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  an 
excess  of  imagination,  and  a  prevalence  of  superstition  socially 
pernicious.  But  while  this  is  true  it  is  only  half  the  truth, 
and  it  will  be  practically  a  falsehood  if  separated  from  tt> 
correlative  truth  that  the  influence  of  physical  forces  oo 
human  life  is  not  absolute  but  relative ;  that  they  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  reverse,  beneficial  or  pernicious,  according  to 
the  wealth  and  knowledge,  and  still  more  according  to  the 
energy  and  virtue,  of  those  on  whom  they  act;  that  it  is  nou 
in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  nature  which  is  ever  at  faalu 
but  always  man.  ^^It  is  not  nature,**  says  a  thoughtful 
writer,  ^^  which  is  in  India  too  grand  —  not  nature  which  is 
in  excess,  but  man  who  is  too  little,  man  who  is  in  defect. 
Man  there  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  not  what  he  was  meant 
to  be,  not  properly  man;  he  wants  the  intellect  and  the 
energy,  the  love  of  truth,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity,  the 
moral  and  religious  convictions  which  enter  into  the  c<Misti- 
tution  of  true  manhood,  and  therefore  it  is  that  nature  acts  .v 
his  enemy :  but  let  him  have  these,  give  him  these,  and  naturf 
will  come  round  to  his  side  at  once.  Nature  is  no  maifs 
enemy  except  in  so  far  a«  he  is  an  enemy  to  himself."  * 

If  a  tendency  to  fatalism,  however,  makes  itself  felt 
throughout  these  books,  the  corrective  and  remedial  truth 
is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  is  established  and  ai)plied  in  the  ver} 
next  lK)ok,  which  treats  exi)ressly  of  laws  in  relation  to  tlu- 
principles  which  form  the  general  spirit,  the  morals,  an(i 
mannei*s  of  a  nation.  Savages  are  either  wholly  devoid  or 
very  slightly  participant  of  a  general  spirit,  and  in  consr- 
quence  are  swayed  and  determined  irresistibly  by  physiiai 
forces;  but  every  civilised  people  is  {wrvaded  by  a  comni<»r. 
si)irit,  which  is  in  fact  but  {inother  wonl  for  the  whole  of  it> 
civilisation.  This  spirit  is  the  substance  of  the  jieople's  life 
the  chief  source  of  their  actions,  carrying  along  with  it  tha>c 
who  are  unconscious  of  it,  and  those  even  who  wish  to  resist  it; 
it  is  incapable  of  l)eing  changed  otherwise  than  slowly  and  bv 

1  M'Combie'8  Modern  Civilisation  in  relation  to  Chrintiauity,  p|K  50,  51 
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the  concurrence  of  many  agencies,  and  \»  feebly  moilifiable  by 
law.s«  while  so  jwwerfully  o|)erative  on  them  a«  t<>  l)e  able  to 
ULike  them  either  honoured  or  despised.  In  this  )x>ok  there 
i^  the  enunciation,  proof,  and  varied  application  of  the  great 
princi[>le  which  Montesquieu  hatl  already  exempliHed  in  so 
niiisterly  a  manner  in  the  ^(rrandeur  et  Ddciulence  des 
K<»manis*:  the  e)K)ch-making  principle  that  the  course  of 
history  is  on  the  whole  determined  by  general  causes,  by 
widespread  and  [)ersistent  tendencies,  by  broad  and  deep 
undercurrentii,  and  only  influenced  in  a  feeble,  secondary, 
und  suliordinate  degree  by  single  events,  by  definite  argu- 
ments, by  particular  enactments,  by  anything  at^cidentah 
iH4»Iated«  or  individual.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  is 
an  easential  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  histor}*. 
To  deny  it,  is  to  pronounce  everj*  noti(m  of  such  a  science 
iitt^urd;  to  affirm  it,  is  to  express  the  conviction  that  with  the 
riM|uisite  exertion  the  science  will  not  fail  to  arise;  to  act  on 
and  aj)ply  it,  is  to  labour  in  its  construction.  It  was  a  high 
^.•r\•i^•e,  therefore,  to  historical  science,  that  Montes(|uieu 
apprehended  this  princi[>le  with  a  clearness  and  coniprehen- 
^ivem-Hs  of  view,  and  illustrated  it  with  an  ingenuity  and 
truthfulness,  which  have  i>erha{)s  not  been  sur) Kissed  since. 

The  next  four  books  deal  with  commence,  with  monev,  an<I 
with  {lopulation  in  their  relation  to  laws  and  social  changes. 
ThfV  may  l)e  regJinled  as  (*om]><tsing  a  gn»up,  and  may  l)e  read 
.ti  (MiiiiKM'tion  with  the  thirteenth  Unik,  which  treats  of  the 
:t|.itioiiH  whieh  the  revenues  and  taxation  of  a  nation  have 
n  itli  its  liljerties.  These  lMN>ks  intnslurtMl  the  e(*on(»nii(*al 
«-I«*nient  into  histiirical  scienre,  —  an  immense  servire,  what- 
••\rr  In*  their  errors  of  eronomical  theorv.  It  is  ineorrcM't  to 
.i'»<riU*  the  honour  of  this  service,  as  luis  lit»en  done,  to  Tur- 
•j«»t,  or  ('ondon*et,  or  Saint-Simon,  or  Comte.  It  is  niainlv 
due  to  Montesquieu.  Of  eourse,  in  order  not  to  ^'iw  liini 
nion'  than  his  flue,  we  nuist  n*menilM*r  that  erononiit  al  srienn* 
h.ul  when  he  wrote  come  to  U*  a<'tivelv  mltivated  in  Kr.inrc; 
that  Vauban,  lioiHguillMTt,  I)nt«it,  and  Mehtn  had  puMislicd 
im|Mirtant  works  on  it;  and  that  Quesnay  and  the  other 
founders  of  the  fanums  physicn  ratie  silio<il  were  his  contein- 
|i«irikries.  The  science  of  {silitiral  iTonimiy,  in  f  ut.  wan  then 
{ias!«ing  through  one  of  the  nutst  inten^sting  im*m«mU  of  it.s 
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history,  one  which  reflected  a  change  in  the  history  of  societj 
itself,  which  corresponded  to  a  great  national  movement,  tht 
throwing  off  by  France  of  her  feudal  and  theocratic  bonds, 
and  her  eager  leap  towards  a  secular  and  industrial  polity. 
It  was  only  natural  that  Montesquieu  in  treating  of  economi- 
cal subjects  should  have  fallen  into  a  considerable  number  df 
errors  which  were  shortly  afterwards  convincingly  exposal. 
and  failed  to  observe  a  considerable  number  of  truths  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  conclusively  established,  by  Quesnar. 
Adam  Smith,  and  their  disciples.  He  occupies  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  histor}''  of  political  science ;  but  it  is  just 
where  two  orders  of  economical  ideas,  two  systems,  met  and 
crossed  each  other,  the  old  not  yet  dead  and  the  new  only 
struggling  into  life.  This  is  the  explanation  of  most  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  errors  which  have  been  discovered  in  hL^ 
views  on  such  subjects  as  trade,  taxation,  money,  and  popu- 
lation. The  old  principles  and  the  new  —  those  of  mercaui- 
tilism  and  those  of  physioci*ac}'  —  both  ruled  in  his  mind,  and 
he  was  unable  to  make  a  decisive  choice  between  them.  Yet 
his  intellectual  superiority  was  clearly  displayed  also  in  tht* 
department  of  economics.  His  great  and  distinctive  merit 
in  connection  with  it,  however,  was  that  he  first  broui:;lir 
economical  and  liistorical  science  together  in  such  a  way  ;i^ 
to  constrain  them  to  co-openite  in  the  explanation  of  sih  i.i. 
phenomena.  He  thus  sliowed  that  a  new  path  of  inexliausti- 
ble  research  lay  before  Ix^th;  and,  as  Roscher  exj)resses  it. 
**einen  grossartigen,  el)enso  nationalen  wie  universalon 
Fortschritt  anbahnte." 

The  two  lx)oks  which  trace  the  influence  of  religious 
Ixjliefs  and  institutions  on  laws  and  government,  althouv^h 
far  from  an  adequate  treatment  of  their  theme,  are  eminently 
judicious  so  far  as  they  go.  They  recognise  the  nece.<sit\ 
and  impt)rtan(e  of  religion,  and  with  a  warmth  and  reverent^ 
markedly  in  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  'Lettres  Persanes.' 
Reflection  and  experience  liad  convinced  Montesquieu  tlwi 
liis  earlier  opinions  and  feelings  on  this  subject  had  Iwfii 
lacking  in  fairness  and  moderation;  and  had  o|)ened  his  eye> 
to  the  merits  of  Christianity,  and  es|>ecially  to  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  services  to  society.  Perlmps  the  chief 
errors  in  tliese  two  books,  as  in  the  preceding  book  —  that  on 
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{lopulation  — regard  matters  of  fact.  As  it  is  simply  not  the 
cane  that  in  warm  climates  the  pro{K)ilion  of  male  to  female 
birtlks  is  materially  different  from  wliat  it  is  in  cold  climates, 
and  polygamy  can  consequently  be  accounted  for  in  no  such 
wa>%  so  neither  is  it  the  case  that  orientals  are  indifferent 
iiU>ut  religion  except  in  so  far  as  religious  change  may  involve 
jiolitical  change;  and  hence  reasoning  to  and  reasoning  from 
tliat  supposition  are  alike  in  vain. 

Tlie  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-ninth  l)ooks  concern  the 
jurist  much  more  than  the  historical  philosopher.  The 
twenty-seventh  Iiook,  which  is  on  the  Roman  laws  of  suc- 
roHsion,  is  historical,  but  probably  not  ver}'  imiK)rtant. 

The  twenty-eighth  book,  which  is  on  the  origin  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  civil  laws  among  the  French,  and  the  two 
books  on  the  feudal  system  with  which  the  work  closes,  are 
at  once  intrinsically  valuable  and  not  less  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  than  of  law.  Although 
numerous  errors  of  fact  and  theory  have  l)een  detected  in 
thenu  they  display  a  kind  of  learning  which  was  very  rare 
and  difficult  to  acquire  in  the  age  of  Montesquieu,  and  an 
originality  and  power  of  historical  combination  rare  in  any 
a^.  They  have  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  in  evoking 
and  directing  later  research  into  the  origin,  formation,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  feudal  system  and  of  French  medieval  society. 

Montesquieu  had  no  intention  of  founding  the  [>hilosophy 
•  if  histor}';  and  to  pronounce  him  its  founder,  as  Alison  has 
done,  is  extravagant  laudation.  It  a[)i>ears  to  me  to  In*  even 
«*ul«»gy  in  excess  of  the  truth  to  repn*sent  him,  as  Conite, 
Maine,  and  Leslie  Stephen  have  done,  iis  the  founder  (»f  the 
lii^torical  method.  Hut  he  did  more  than  anv  one  els<*  u> 
fa4  ilitate  and  ensure  its  foundation,  lie  showed  on  a  grand 
H4ale  and  in  the  most  effective  wav,  that  laws,  customs,  and 
niHiitutions  can  only  lie  judged  of  intelligently  when  studied 
;ls  what  they  really  are,  historical  phenomena ;  and  that,  like 
all  things  properly  hisUirical,  they  nmst  1x3  estimated  n(»t 
.irconling  to  an  abstract  or  alMolute  st^indanl,  but  as  concrete 
rvalities  related  to  given  times  and  places,  to  their  detennin- 
mg  causes  and  condition,  and  to  the  whole  social  organism  t4i 
which  they  behmg,  and  the  whole  social  medium  in  which 
they  subBiat.    Plato  and  Aristotle,  .Machiavelli  and  Bodiu^ 
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had  already,  indeed,  inculcated  this  historical  and  political 
relativism ;  but  it  was  Montesquieu  who  gained  educated 
Europe  over  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  His  success  was,  no 
doubt,  largely  due  to  the  ripeness  of  the  time,  but  it  was  also 
in  a  measure  due  to  his  own  genius  and  skill.  And  once  hi^- 
torical  relativism  was  acknowledged,  the  rise  of  the  historical 
school,  the  development  of  the  historical  method,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  historical  science,  naturally  followed. 


Ill 

The  *  Spirit  of  Laws '  was  only  completed  when  its  author 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  after  he  had  spent  on  it 
twenty  years  of  toil.  The  work  next  to  be  noticed  consist^ 
simply  of  two  Academic  discourses  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  1750  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  and  some  sketches 
or  conspectuses  written  by  him,  either  when  a  student  or 
shortly  after.  That  young  man  was,  however,  Anne  Robert 
James  Turgot,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.^  He  was  pure  and  noble  in  his  private  lift*, 
a  zealous  philanthropist,  an  enlightened  philosopher,  a  hu- 
mane and  able  governor,  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  was  tht- 
friend  of  all  true  progress,  but  lie  avoided  and  reproved  tlir 
excesses  which  were  advocated  in  its  name.  He  saw  anil 
abhorred  the  sins  of  the  (^hurch,  but  thev  did  not  hide  from 
liim  the  beauty  of  religion.  He  discriminated,  as  perhap(>  no 
other  of  his  contemporaries  did,  not  even  Montesquieu,  U- 
tween  the  good  and  evil  in  social  institutions,  and  betwet-n 
the  essential  and  accidental  in  all  things. 

1  The  foUowinjj  are  ainonj;  the  best  works  on  Turjjot :  (1)  Mastier  (A.».  'Tu'- 
pot,  sa  vie  et  sa  d«K"triiie  *;  (*J)  Hathie  (A.).  *  Turcot :  philosophe,  (H*onoiiiiM«>.  ti 
adminJstrateiir'   (lK<n);    (li)  Fonein  (I*.).  *  Kssai   sur  It*  ministere  de   Turg«>t 
(1S77);    and    (4)  Neyinark  (A.),  •Turgot  et   ses  clwtrines.'  2  voIh,  (1885>.    Tl>r 
*  Elo;ie  «le  Turcot  '  of  liaudrillart ;  tlie  two  h'etiires  on  '  Turjfot :  his  Lifv,  Timr^ 
and  Opinions,'  by  Hiwl^^'son  ;  tlu*  essay  «»n  Tur>jot  by  Morley  in  his  'Critical  Mt%- 
oellanies  ' ;    and  the  mono;xraph  <»n  Turj;(»t  by  I*.  Say,  —  deMerve  to  be  »prci«l!> 
inenti(»ne<i.    Tlie  '  C'orresiK>ndanee  Int^lite  de  Condorcet  et  de  Turgot '  (1770-lTTVi 
published  in  ISK.'^,  under  the  sui>ervision  of  M.  Henry,  \ti  of  some  interest  to  a  <^u 
dent  of  their  tluH)rie,s  of  !iist<»ry.     KenouN  ier  has  nia<le  a  careful  study  of  Tur^*i  » 
tlieory  of  projrress  in  the  *  Critique  Philosophique/  ann<>e  ix.,  lorn.  ii.  38ft-<Mi.  ¥*' 
AiYt,  anuve  x.,  loin.  i.  17-'J7. 
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The  theme  of  the  first  of  his  diseoui-ses  at  the  Sorbonne 
wiis  ^The  Benefits  which  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
has  procured  to  mankind/*  Briefly  hut  eloquently  he  con- 
tntNU)  Christian  and  heathen  civilisation,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  su{>eriority  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  and  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  exaggerate^  admiration  of  antiquity,  and 
tht*  rontemptuous  estimate  of  Christianity  which  had  bc^un 
to  |irt?vail.  By  means  of  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gencml  and 
outHtanding  facts  of  history,  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
ti;in  ndigion  had  diffused  truth,  destroyed  errors,  promoted 
inti'lhntuid  progress,  evoked  and  enlarged  human  Kymjmthics, 
improvctl  morab,  strengthened  what  was  good,  and  weakened 
wh.it  was  evil  in  |)ersonal  and  sociaU  [>rivate  and  public  life. 
and«  in  |)articular,  afforded  the  needed  counter[K>isc  to  the 
universal  selfishness  from  which  proceeds  universal  injustice. 
The  chief  reason  why  Turgot's  view  of  the  course  of  histor}* 
was  so  much  more  comprehensive,  and  so  much  more  con- 
sistent 1)oth  with  facts  and  in  itself,  than  that  of  Condorcet 
and  other  atheists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  that  he  was 
able,  and  they  were  not,  to  ap[)reciate  in  a  fair  and  symi>ii- 
thetic  spirit  the  services  which  Christianity  had  rendered  t«» 
mankind.  It  would  I)e  easy  to  overestimate,  however,  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  first  discourse.  For  while  it  is  high- 
toiitMl  in  thought  and  el(M[uent  in  expression,  it  Iulh  no  claim 
t4i  originality,  ingenuity,  or  thoroughness.  Its  [iur|M>se  and 
limits  did  not  allow,  indeed,  of  the  display  of  thest*  ((ualities. 

The  second  disccmrse,  which  had  for  its  subject  *•  The  sur- 
ci's^ive  Advances  of  the  human  mind,**  w;is  much  more  ini- 
{Mirtant.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  [irogress  was 
ni.idr.  iis  M.  ( *aro  has  Miid,  **thc  (»rganir  principle  of  history." 
In  ruiitrast  to  the  movement  of  tlie  |»hysiral  [»henomeiia  of 
ii.itiin*.  and  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  sp(*cies,  tlirougli  ro!i- 
<»t;intly  nM'urring  ryrles  of  clianj^e,  liiHtorv  is  n*pn*si*nled  a< 
tb»*  lift*  of  humanity,  ever  pro«rn»ssing  towanls  iM'rfection. 
from  ireneration  to  generation,  from  stagi*  to  stage,  fr»»iii 
nation  to  nation,  and  by  alternations  nf  rest  and  agitation, 
Hill  lOHS  and  failure,  de«'ay  an<l  revival.  None  liefore  Turg«ii, 
and  few  after  him,  have  di*serilMMl  s«i  well  liow  age  is  lN>und 
t«»  age,  how  generation  transmits  to  generation  what  it  has 
inherittMl  from  the  [Hist  and  won  by  its  own  exertions.     T\\m 
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notion  of  progress  is  apprehended  by  him  with  a  fulness  as 
well  as  clearness  which  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  Bodiu. 
Bacon,  Pascal,  or  any  other  predecessor.  In  him  what  we 
find  is  no  longer  a  simple  affirmation  or  general  view,  tht- 
identification  of  progress  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  or 
with  anything  which  can  be  j)redicated  merely  of  specially 
favoured  nations  or  privileged  classes,  but  it  is  a  something 
wliich  embraces  all  space  and  time,  which  includes  all  thr 
elements  of  life,  and  in  which  the  race  as  such  is  meant  t<> 
participate.  The  progress  of  humanity  means,  according  t«> 
Turgot,  the  gradual  evolution  and  elevation  of  man's  nature 
as  a  whole,  the  enlightenment  of  his  intelligence,  the  exfian- 
sion  and  purification  of  his  feelings,  the  amelioration  of  hi> 
worldly  lot,  and,  in  a  word,  the  spread  of  truth,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  comfort,  more  and  more  among  all  classes  of 
men.  He  seeks  to  prove  from  the  whole  history  of  the  past, 
that  there  has  been  such  progress;  and  he  professes  )u> 
belief  that  there  will  be  such  progress  in  the  future,  on  tht 
ground  that  mankind  seems  to  him  like  an  immense  army 
directed  in  all  its  movements  by  a  vast  genius,  who  alone 
sees  the  end  towards  which  these  movements  advance  an«i 
converge.  As  a  picture  of  universal  history  taken  from  thi^ 
high  and  hojieful  point  of  view,  his  second  discourse  is  s* 
admirable  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  comj-*- 
sition  on  the  same  scale. 

Turgot  formed  the  design  of  giving  full  expression  to  hi^ 
thought  by  writing  an  elaborate  work  on  universal  history, 
or,  if  time  should  be  wanting  for  that,  on  the  progress  an*: 
vicissitudes  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  duties,  first,  a^ 
administrator  of  a  province,  and  afterwards  as  finance  minl^ 
ter  of  the  nation,  prevented  the  realisation  of  this  intention ; 
but  the  sketches  and  notes  committed  by  him  to  [>a{)er  ii. 
1750,  ai*e  sufficient  to  show  i\s  how  he  meant  to  carr>-  it  out. 
There  can  Ikj  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  even  if  the  smallei. 
but  especially  if  the  hirger  scheme  had  been  accomplishefi. 
the  result  would  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  literary  anil 
philosophical  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  —  a  work 
nobly  i)lanned  and  richly  stored  with  facts  and  truths.  If 
the  philosophy  of  history  l)e  merely  a  scientific  representation 
i)f  universal  history  as  a  process  of  progressive  development. 
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Turgot  has  probably  a  better  claim  than  any  one  e\»e  to  be 
ralle<I  its  founder.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  Cousin  meant 
when  he  so  designated  him. 

Tliis,  then,  was  the  great  service  of  Turgot  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  history,  that  he  definitively  showed  histor}-  to  be  no 
mere  aggregate  of  names,  dates,  and  deeds,  brought  together 
and  determined  either  accidentally  or  externally,  hut  an 
organic  whole  with  an  internal  plan  progressively  realist'd  by 
internal  forces.  He  so  apprehended  and  proved  this  truth  that 
it  may  fairly  be  called,  so  far  at  least  as  French  authors  are 
r(>n(*emed,  his  conquest,  his  contribution  to  historical  science. 

The  mere  conception  of  progress  was,  when  Turgot  wrote, 
no  longer  novel.  Yet  it  ha^l  liecome  dim  and  inoperative 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  leading  teachers  of  France ;  had 
lieen  extruded  by  the  inrush  of  the  new  ideas  of  li))erty, 
fraternity,  justice,  and  equality,  and  the  expulsive  |)ower  of 
the  new  affections  to  which  these  ideas  gave  rise.  Hence  in 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Diderot,  it  was 
eoiwpicuous  only  by  its  absence,  and  in  those  of  Rousseau 
was  vehemently  assailed.  Turgot,  however,  not  only  restored 
it  to  honour,  but  so  deepened,  enlarged,  and  dcvelojK^d  it, 
that  it  acquired  with  him  a  profundity,  a  comprehensiventnis, 
and  a  consistency  quite  novel. 

His  view  of  social  progress,  I  say,  was  profound.  It  was  a 
deep  glance  into  its  nature  as  a  process  of  self-development : 
as  a  prrM!ess  the  successive  pliases  of  which  were  what  tliey 
were,  lieeHUse  man  was  so  and  so  made  and  situated.  He 
not  merely  saw  the  fact  of  progress,  that  physical  and  ]>olit- 
irai  causes  greatly  affected  it,  and  that  like  every  other 
process  it  might  Iw  referred  to  the  will  of  the  great  F^irst 
Clause;  Uit  he  saw  likewise  how  it  was  connected  with  the 
t-Hsential  faculties  of  man,  and  the  constitutive  principles  of 
iMK*iety.  No  one  liefore  him  had  {Nfrceived  with  anything 
like  the  same  clearness  how  the  mental  or  spiritual  movement 
in  history  underlies,  originates,  and  {lervaileH  the  outwardly 
visible  movement.  M.  Martin,  whone  a<*count  of  Turg<»t  in 
in  general  excellent,  errs  greatly  when  he  blames  him  **for 
reganling  progress  too  much  as  the  n*sult  of  extenial  phennm- 
ena,  and  not  sufficientlv  as  the  manift^taticm  of  the  internal 
energies  of  num.**    Tliis  charge  is  altogether  inapplicable,  at^ 
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any  one  may  easily  convince  himself  by  reading,  for  instance, 
the  first  portion  of  the  '  Ebauche  du  Second  Discours/ 

As  regards  comprehensiveness,  Turgot's  view  embnief<l 
all  the  elements  of  social  life.  Science,  art,  government, 
manners,  morality,  religion,  were  all  held  by  him  to  be  the 
subjects  of  historical  progress,  and  consequently  of  historical 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  aware  that  nonr 
of  these  things  are  developed  isolatedly,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  position  of  any  one  of  them  at  any  given  time 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  all  the  others,  and  that  there  i> 
a  perpetual  reciprocity  of  influence  between  all  the  forces  in 
the  social  organism,  a  constant  action  and  reaction  of  sociiil 
facts  on  one  another.  The  entire  'Plan  du  Premier  Di«>- 
cours '  shows  that  he  grasped  as  firmly  and  completely  thr 
truth  of  the  consensus  as  of  the  sequence  of  social  clianges. 
and  many  of  its  paragraphs  —  as,  e.g.^  those  descriptive  of  the 
hunting  and  pastoral  states  —  are  excellent  delineations  (if 
what  constitutes  such  a  consensus. 

His  view  is  not  more  distinguished  for  comprehensivenesN 
than  for  consistency.  This  can  be  in  no  way  better  brought 
out  than  by  compiiring  it  with  that  of  Condorcet^  to  whom  s«» 
much  of  the  honour  pro[)erly  due  to  Turgot  has  been  oftni 
awarded.  Condorcet  l)elieved  in  pi-ogress  and  i)erfectibiliiv 
as  tirmly  and  more  enthusiastically  than  Turgot,  but  Iin 
inferiority  as  regards  consistency  is  immense.  Indeed  hi^ 
retr()si)ect  of  the  history  of  the  race,  and  the  pr(>s{>ect  !:•• 
deduces  from  it,  are  in  manifest  contradiction.  For,  whil«* 
extolling  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  at^e  over  all  tlmv. 
y\  '^  which  had  preceded  it,  and  picturing  a  glorious  futuiv  a>  a: 

^x  hand,  he  yet,  under  the  influence  of  his  i»hilosophical  aii«i 

religious  prejudices,  sees  only  the  evil  side  of  the  greatt^t 
ancient  and  medieval  institutions,  the  Church,  feudalism, 
and  monaivhy,  for  instance ;  and  by  attributing  to  then, 
essentially  obstructive  and  pernicious  influences,  renders  th»- 
progress  whieh  he  ^lorities  unintelligible,  or,  as  Comte  siiy>, 
a  perpetual  niirucle,  an  cfTcit  without  a  cause.  Xi>  surli 
charge  can  Ih'  brought  against  Turgot.  With  him,  whatevtT 
superiority  is  ascrilnMl  to  the  present  is  exhibited  as  tht- 
result  of  a  growth  which  lias  slowly  and  intermittingly  but 
surely  |)enaded  the  institutions  an<l  ages  of  the  pasti  and 
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which  hus  incorporated  into  it8  each  succeeding  stage  what 
was  true  and  good  in  the  preceding,  so  as  never  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  itself. 

Turgot  did  not  represent  history  as  a  process  either  of 
uniform  or  uninterrupted  progress.  He  fully  acknowledged 
that  there  were  periods  of  intellectual  and  moral  decadence, 
and  that  the  study  of  these  periods  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  retrogression,  was  highly  instructive.  He  did 
ni>t  reganl  such  progress  as  he  ascrilied  to  history  to  imply 
that  men  are  bom  with  more  genius  or  virtue  in  later  than  in 
earlier  ages,  or  necessarily  surjiaMs  tlieir  predecesH(»rs  in  every 
jiarticular  form  of  excellence.  *'The  primitive  disi)ositions 
Mi  equally  in  barbarous  and  cultured  peoples;  they  are 
pnibahly  the  same  in  all  places  and  times,  (tenius  is  scattered 
.imong  the  human  race  much  like  gold  in  a  mine.  The  more 
mineral  you  take  up,  the  more  metal  you  may  collect.  The 
mure  men  there  are,  the  more  great  men,  or  men  caimble  of 
Upcoming  great,  there  will  be.  The  hazards  of  education  and 
I  if  f'Vfnts  develop  them  or  leave  them  buried  in  oliscurity,  or 
immolate  them  liefore  their  season  like  fruits  beaten  down 
by  the  winds.  We  must  admit  that  if  Corneille  haul  lx*en 
Itrought  up  in  a  village  and  had  guided  the  plough  all  his 
life,  or  Itai^ine  liail  \)evi\  bom  in  Canada  among  the  Hun>ns 
•  irin  Kuro[>e  during  the  eleventh  century,  neither  of  them 
wimltl  liave  displayed  their  genius.  H  C*olumbus  and  New- 
um  \uul  dieil  at  the  age  of  tifteen,  America  would  have  been 
ilis4*overed  [jerliaiM  only  two  centuries  later,  and  we  should 
have  Ix'en  still  ignorant  of  the  true  system  of  the  world. 
And  if  Virgil  ha<l  {NMished  in  infancy  we  should  hiive  had 
ii<»  Virgil,  for  there  an*  not  two  of  them.  Advances,  altluuigh 
iiefesj%ary,  are  intermingled  with  frequent  ch'Ciulenees,  owinj^ 
to  the  events  and  n*vi>luti()ns  which  internipt  them.  Tliev 
.ire  consequently  difTi»rent  among  different  |KM»|ih-«»."  Th«*y 
.irf  also,  acconling  to  Turgf»t,  tlifTereiit  in  different  iktiimU. 
Hf  nt»t  men*ly  siiw  in  a  general  way  that  prt^grexs  had  not 
iM'fn  a  uniform  pnH-css,  but  quite  rlfaily  that  il  \^:is  one 
\\hi«-|i  hail  varied  in  ratf  from  age  t«>  age  gitMtly,  and  vet  n(»l 
arlHtrarily  or  inexplicably.  Hence  he  niadt*  a  di^tin*  t  t  fTort 
to  ai'ccmnt  fi>r  variations  of  rate  t»f  mcivfuient  in  hi^tiiry. 
And  it  waM,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  effort.     <>n  no 
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point  relating  to  the  course  of  history,  indeed,  has  he  given 
expression  to  more  ingenious  and  suggestive  observations. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  '  Plan  du  second  discours '  might 
be  quoted  in  proof. 

While  Turgot  recognised  that  human  nature  was  in  all  itit 
elements  the  subject  of  progress,  he  also  virtually  assumed 
that  the  intellect  was  the  dominant  and  directing  principle  in 
its  development,  and  that,  therefore,  intellectual  enlighu^n- 
ment  is  the  ultimate  and  general  criterion  of  progress.  He 
did  not  discuss  any  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  assumption.  Yet  he  gave  indications  of  not 
being  wholly  unconscious  that  there  were  facts  at  least  appar- 
ently in  some  measure  inconsistent  with  it.  He  saw  that 
enlightenment  and  virtue  did  not  perfectly  correspond  ;  and 
that  the  development  of  art  could  not  be  exactly  co-ordinated 
with  the  development  of  science.  He  did  not  submit,  how- 
ever, the  question  as  to  how  progress  is  to  be  appreciated  and 
measured  to  any  distinct  investigation.  It  was,  doubtles8, 
only  vaguely  present  to  his  mind. 

Among  the  fragmentary  papers  of  Turgot  connected  with 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  sketch  of  a  '  Political  Geog- 
raphy,' which  shows  that  he  had  attained  to  a  broader  view 
of  the  relationsliip  of  human  development  to  the  features  of 
the  earth  and  to  physical  agencies  in  general  than  even  Mon- 
tesquieu. And  he  saw  with  perfect  clearness  not  only  that 
many  of  Montesquieu's  inductions  were  premature  and  inade- 
quate, but  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  method  by  which  he 
arrived  at  them.  Hence  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  to  l>e 
followed  in  this  order  of  researches  that  physical  causes  being 
indirect  and  second.iry,  or,  in  otlier  words,  causes  which  act 
in  and  through  mental  (qualities,  natural  or  acquired,  ought 
not  to  be  had  recourse  to  until  mental  causes  have  been  fullv 

» 

taken  into  account.  Tlie  excellent  criticism  of  Comte,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  '  Philosopliic  Positive,'  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  tlie  *  Politique  Positive/  on  this  i)ortion  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's speculations,  is  only  a  more  elal>orate  repnxluction 
of  that  of  Turgot,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  which  show 
that  it  was  directly  suggested  by  that  of  Turgot. 

There  is  among  the  many  pregnant  thoughts  of  Turgot 
one  which  was  destined  to  have  so  singularly  famous  a  hinton* 
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thatit  isnecessai*}' to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  He  says: 
'*  Before  knowing  the  connection  of  physical  facts  with  one 
.tnothen  nothing  was  more  natural  tlian  to  sup[)Ose  that  they 
\%«*re  produced  by  beings,  intelligent,  invisible,  and  like  t4) 
ourselveH.  Everj'thing  which  hap{)ened  without  man*s  own 
intervention  had  its  god,  to  which  fear  or  ho[)e  caused  a  wor- 
.•»hip  to  lie  paid  conformed  to  the  respect  acconled  to  j>owerful 
men — the  gods  being  only  men  more  or  less  i>owcrful  and 
|ierfect  in  proportion  as  the  age  which  originated  them  was 
more  or  less  enlightened  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  {)er- 
fections  of  humanity.  Hut  when  philosophei's  ixTccived  the 
.iltiunlity  of  these  fables,  without  having  attained  to  a  real 
.uquaintance  with  the  history  of  nature,  they  fancifully 
.i4Cf»unte<I  for  phenomena  by  aljstract  expressi(»ns,  by  essences 
and  faculties,  which  indeed  explained  nothing,  but  were 
reasoned  from  as  if  they  were  reiil  existences.  It  was  only 
\ery  late  that  from  observing  the  mechanical  action  of  bcKlies 
i>n  (me  another,  other  hyixUheses  were  inferred,  which  mathe- 
uiaties  could  develop  and  exi)erience  verify.''  This  is  Jis 
•*xplicit  a  statement  as  can  well  l)e  imagined  of  what  the 
wiirld  has  heard  so  much  alN)ut  as  Comte's  law  of  the  three 
*«tates  —  viz.,  that  each  of  our  lemiing  concepti(ms,  each 
l>ranch  of  our  knowledge,  i>asses  successively  through  three 
different  theoretical  conditions,  the  theological,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  (Mwitive ;  the  mind,  in  the  first,  regarding 
phenomena  as  goveme<I  not  by  invariable  laws  of  sequence, 
but  by  single  and  cUre<*t  volitions  of  a  su|)erior  lM*ing  or 
U^ings;  in  the  second,  referring  them  not  to  such  volitiouh 
but  to  realised  abstnictions,  to  occult  (pialities  and  essences; 
while  in  the  final  stage  it  ccises  to  interiNme  either  su{»ernat- 
uml  agents  or  metaphysic^al  entities  ix'twiM^n  phenomena  and 
their  pnMluction,  but,  attending  solely  to  the  phenomena 
themselves,  seeks  simply  to  disi'over  their  relations  (»f  simib 
tude  and  succession.  There  cannot  In*  a  doul)t  that  !»s  to 
the  general  conception  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  hiN 
M'Ntem  Comte  has  iN*en  antici|Mited  by  Turgot.  It  is  iNtssililr 
tliat  it  mav  have  (K'curred  to  his  miml  in<ie|M*ndentlv,  but  it 
i!«  much  more  likely  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  |»ji>sage 
in  Turgot.  Then?  is  a  go«>d  deal  of  internal  evidence  tliat 
C  omte  had  not  only  read  but  carefully  studied  what  Turgot 
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had  written  on  history.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is 
that  Comte  did  not  originate  the  general  conception  of  the 
three  states.  What  he  distinctively  did  was  to  lay  it  down 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  historical  development,  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  course 
of  that  development,  and  so  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  (»f 
a  vast  number  of  social  facts.  Those  who  believe  it  to  be  a 
true  law  will  probably  say  that  even  thus  stated  the  service 
rendered  by  Comte  must  be  regarded  as  incomparably  more 
important  than  that  of  Turgot,  and  that  his  claim  to  be  a 
discoverer  really  remains  intact,  since  he  only  discovers  wht» 
proves.  Nor  against  this  have  I  any  objection  to  make.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  just  to  Turgot^  but  that  is  not  incompatible 
with  justice  nor  even  with  generosity  to  Comte,  whose  able 
and  laborious  endeavour  to  verify  the  idea  first  conceived  by 
Turgot  must,  by  those  who  are  most  convinced  of  its  failun*, 
be  admitted  to  have  been  at  least  singularly  provocative  of 
fruitful  inquiiy  and  discussion. 

The  notion  of  three  successive  stages  of  thought  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature  originated,  it  will  be  observed,  with  a 
man  to  whom  the  true  interests  of  religion  were  sacred,  an«l 
to  whom  any  irreligious  application  of  it  would  have  Wvn 
abhorrent ;  and  if  Comte  has  given  it  an  irreligious  beariiiir. 
that  is  one  no  less  certainly  illegitimate  than  irreligiou>. 
Grant  Comte's  alleged  law,  Turgot's  general  conception,  ami 
grant  to  it  even  a  rigid  and  absolute  truthfulness  to  which  it 
has  probably  no  just  pretensions,  and  even  then,  if  it  U*  ion- 
fined  not  only  to  the  five  sciences  which  are  all  that  Comte 
admits  to  l>e  sciences,  but  allowed  t(»  hold  true  of  all  tin- 
psychological  sciences  jvs  well,  it  must  be  jierfectly  inntKnioii>, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  metaphysics  and  theology  are  not  i»»- 
ordiiiate,  are  not  at  all  on  a  level  with  these  positive  or  induc- 
tive sciences.  It  is  not  Comte's  allci^cd  law  that  is  dangenais, 
but  the  dogmatic,  arbitrary,  mireasoned  iussertion  which  he 
has  appended  to  it  that  tivc  [)ositive  sciences  comprehend  all 
knowledge.  Theology  and  nicta{)hysics  are  not  merely  jwr- 
ticular  and  passin<^  stai^cs  of  the  positive  sciences,  whether 
these  Ix^  i)hysi(al  or  psychological  sciences,  but  them8elvi*s 
sciences,  each  with  an  appropriate  sphere  of  its  own,  the  one 
underlying,  and  the   «»ther  overlying,  the   jKXsitive  seieiiCf*^. 
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To  emancipate  physical  and  {)8ychological  science  from  a 
theological  and  metaphysical  condition  is  no  less  a  service 
to  theology  and  metaphysics  than  to  physics  and  i^ychology. 
Kvfry  science  must  gain  by  being  kept  in  its  own  place.  It 
is  wrong  to  mix  up  either  theological  beliefs  or  metaphysical 
principles  among  the  laws  of  the  {Kwitive  sciences.  But  we 
by  no  means  do  so  when  we  hold  that  both  physics  and  ])6y- 
<'hology  presupiKNie  metaphysics,  and  yield  conclusions  of 
which  theology  may  avail  itself,  and  that  we  can  still  look 
on  the  whole  earth  as  made  beautiful  by  the  artist  hand  of 
the  Creator,  on  science  as  the  unveiling  of  His  wisdom,  and 
on  liistory  as  the  manifestation  of  His  providence. 

IV 

There  were  in  both  Montesquieu  and  Turgot  a  comprehen- 
hiveness  of  judgment,  a  candour  of  disposition,  and  a  calmness 
<if  temperament  which  made  them  more  than  mere  typical 
ri'presentatives  of  the  age  in  which  they  li^^ed.  It  was  in  a 
tiutn  who,  although  richly  endowed  with  mental  gifts,  hud  cor- 
ninly  no  more  than  his  share  of  these  qualities  —  in  Fran<jois- 
Miirie  Arouet,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Voltaire- 
tliat  all  its  distinctive  chanirteristics  and  tendencies  found 
tlu-ir  completest  embodiment  and  clearest  expression.*  With 
;i.<«  much  tnith  as  I^mis  XIV.  had  said  ^^  I/Ktat,  cVst  moi/* 
might  Voltaire  havr  said,  *•  Le  Sit\'le,  cVst  moi."  His  influ- 
«nre  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  literary  ai-tivity  was  as  great 
in    France  and  throughout  Kuro]>e  as  that  (»f  the  monart*h 

■  Tbr  liiermtnr«*  reUtivf*  to  Vfiltain*  in  rnominiiK.  Ilr  liait  iM^n  mrittfti  mlMiut 
fri>m  mil  |MiMlble  |M»intfi  of  view.  Tli«*  IteM  l»i«»};rn|»liy.  of  him  1^  tlimt  by  m>»- 
ii<»ir<«trimi,  *  Voliairr  et  la  S<M'l««ir  franvai«w*  au  XVIir  ^lifli-,'  7  vnK  .  Tjirin, 
\'*77-7T».  Kzt«*niii?e  an  it  U,  it  in  tint  tiM»  tiiiirh  wi  f*<»ii]ti«l«*ritii;  tli<*  pla«-«'  <M-«-ii|ii<-<l 
umJ  t)if»  inllurncr  ezenr«l  liy  tin*  nuiijivt  of  it ;  aii<l  it  in  ti**%cr  tf-ilimi**  it  filliil  up 
m:th  irrv'lrvaiit  matter.  ltunic<*iii*r'N  '  Voltaire  rt  ^m  Tfiiiit^.'  ArM*iif  llfniKniiyc'it 
*  1^  KiH  Vultain*.'  rkrnon't  *  Voltaire  <>t  m-a  Maitrt««.'  Strauvi'  *  Volmirr.'  Mi>rlr>'f» 
'  Viiltairr.'  an*!  llamlry't  *  Voliain*.'  ilf!i«'r\«>  to  )m*  h|ie<  ially  tiitniioiMil.  'Ili«* 
ii'«*  Rlvi>a  of  Voltair**'*  rliarai'it't  aii<l  work  in  llrttiii-r'<i  l.iti«T.iiiiru'* '^''liii'lit**, 

'.'  Th.,  and  in  th«*  lii«tnrifii  of   Krat r  th«*  Pr**tii'li  lC"\o)iiiifHi   )•>   II.  Martin. 

J  MirlirUt.aiMl  I«.  Itlaiii-,  art*  int«T**<«iin;:.  Thi*  sen^ral  plnlimtphy  ««f  \*i«ltain- ha* 
(•▼n  trvAtrd  of  h>  K  II*  r^iii.  '  l^i  ]*hi|iHi4i|ihif  ilf  Voliatrf.'  himI  \  4i<r:inl  '  Iji 
fbiltviiphi* «|«  Vnltairw*  tl'apn*  la  rritli|ii«*  Allfmaml*- '  .  hi*  kiio«l«*«lt:**  ••'  I  !■>*':•  al 
■ric«M  bjr  I>a  Btiift-KrymonH.  *  Vol  tain*  in  »rln#r  Rrxirhunc  rur  Naiiir«  !•■«  if 
•i-haft  *;  And  lUs  biatorimi  |»liilnaophy  by  Kblowier.  HurkU.  ami  laurrnt.  TlM-rr 
i«  a  *  BiUiocn|4ik  dra  «Kiivr«<^  <ti*  Voltalr«>.'  in  4  voln..  by  G.  Keniemr«i 
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during  his  lengthened  personal  reign.  He  was  as  much  the 
central  and  ruling  personage  in  the  movement  destructive  of 
absolutism,  as  the  king  had  been  in  that  of  its  development. 

The  estimate  formed  of  Voltaire  will  accordingly  always 
correspond  to  that  formed  of  the  eighteenth  century  itself. 
The  extravagantly  unjust  way  in  which  he  was  generaUy 
spoken  of  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century 
was  chiefly  due  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  the  ideas  which 
were  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  has 
been  disappearing  since  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  them.  He  is  still  underesti- 
mated by  those  who  believe  these  ideas  to  have  been  mere 
negations,  of  use  only  at  the  most  for  the  destruction  of  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  only  overestimated  by  the  vast 
majority  of  his  contemporaries,  but  is  so  even  now  by  those 
who  do  not  perceive  that  although  the  truths  for  which  he 
contended  were  positive  principles  of  belief  and  morality, 
which  overthrew  the  old  order  of  things  only  because  they 
deserved  to  do  so,  and  which  have  survived  the  Revolution, 
and  entered  deeply  and  permanently  into  the  spirits  of  all 
the  leading  European  nations,  yet  that  they  were  also  princi- 
ples which  required  to  be  suj)plemeiited  by,  and  sulx>nli 
nated  to,  othei's,  and  constituted  bv  themselves  an  extremeh 
one-sided  stundard  of  judgment  and  conduct. 

The  intellect  of  Voltaire  was  not  original,  profound,  tc 
impartial,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  energetic,  versatile,  and 
dexterous.  He  had  neither  philosophical  nor  poetical  geniib', 
but  he  had  incomparable  talent,  and  easily  excelled  in  all 
varieties  of  literature.  His  activity  was  prodigious.  He  caj*- 
tivated  courtly  and  refined  society  by  the  wit  and  brilliancv 
of  his  convei"sation.  He  Wcas  an  indefatigable  corres|>ondent. 
and  in  no  capacity  appeared  to  more  advantage  or  exervLse^l 
more  influence.  His  publications  appCcired  in  i-apid  sucet*>- 
sion,  were  of  the  most  manifold  kinds,  and  yet  nirelj-  failed 
to  produce  the  impression  which  their  author  desired.  Hr 
was  at  once  formidable  in  argument  and  terrible  in  raillerj. 
and  was  often  in  passionate  and  deadly  earnest  when  simu- 
lating indiflFeren(»e  or  mirth.  With  light  weapons  he  could 
inflict  serious  or  fatal  wounds.  He  was  intensely  practical. 
To  judge  of  him  simply  as  a  Uteraiy  man  is  as  erroneous  as  it 
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would  be  80  to  judge  of  Luther.  He  was  primarily  a  reformer* 
a  revolutionist,  a  man  at  war  with  the  established  order  of 
things^  and  determined  to  bring  about  radical  changes  in  tlu^ 
principles  and  conduct  of  society.  The  chief  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  free  human  thought  from  what  he  regarded  as  slaver}*, 
superstition,  and  folly ;  to  spread  what  he  believed  to  be  free- 
dom, enlightenment,  and  reason ;  to  assail  dogmatism  and 
{lersecution,  injustice  and  inhumanity,  and  to  make  them  by 
all  effective  means  the  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  and,  in 
{^articular,  to  crush  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  Church. 
^  rinf&me.**  To  accomplish  his  purpose  he  not  only  schemed 
and  struggled  himself,  but  he  also,  and  with  consummate  au- 
dacity and  skill,  directed  the  operations  of  a  league  of  con- 
^inrators  and  an  army  of  comliatants  of  like  mind  and  spirit. 
His  success  was  vast.  He  made  Europe  largely  Voltairian. 
and  such  it  remains  in  no  slight  measure  even  to  this  day. 

He  is  entitled  to  have  the  highest  place  assigned  him  among 
those  historians  of  his  age  and  country  who  wrote  for  the 
iuHtruction  of  the  general  public.  In  his  best  efforts  he  sur- 
|Assed  them  all,  alike  as  regards  style,  research,  and  insight. 
He  narrated  with  ease,  alertness,  and  force.  He  had  a  vast 
and  intelligent  curiosity,  and  could  submit  to  severe  laliour  in 
onler  to  gratify  it.  He  had  a  clear  vision  to  a  certain  depth, 
a  naturally  truthful  judgment  within  a  certain  range.  No 
«>ne  could  dis[K)6e  and  present  his  matter  so  attractively. 
.Some  of  his  historical  compositions,  indeed,  were  hasty  and 
unsatisfactory  com))Ositions,  meant  merely  to  Ker^'e  some  tem- 
{Kirar}'  puqiose,  and  then  to  pass  into  kindly  oblivion.  These 
were«  however,  no  measure  of  his  talent*  and  nee<l  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  him. 

His  *  Charles  XH.*  (1731)  was  a  brilliant  instance  c»f 
dcjwriptive  historj'.  It  necessarily  invi>lved  a  verj'  consider- 
able amount  of  original  investipitic»n,  as  it  required  to  U* 
drawn  almost  wholly  from  unpublished  sourctfs.  The  view 
which  it  gave  of  the  chanu^ter  and  career  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  is  extremelv  vivid,  and  luis  not,  it  seems,  lH*en  shown 
to  be  inaccurate  in  any  essi^ntial  res{>ects.  The  narmtive 
style  of  Voltaire  is  seen  at  its  l)est  in  sucli  pictun*s  as  those  of 
the  retreat  of  Schulembourg  and  of  the  Ijattle  of  Pultawa. 

The  •Siicle  de  I^uis  XIV.'  (1752)  is  a  work  of  much 
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greater  intrinsic  value.  Its  subject  is  not  a  man  but  an  age, 
not  a  heroic  fool  but  a  great  and  eventful  epoch.  Its  plau 
has  often  been  censured  as  lacking  unity,  and  as  not  answer- 
ing to  the  strict  requirements  of  historical  composition.  But 
if  Voltaire  erred  at  all  in  not  confining  himself  to  a  single 
comprehensive  and  uninterrupted  narration,  it  was  because 
he  believed  that  by  such  limitation  he  would  have  ruined  bis 
work.  To  give  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  civilisation  which  characterised  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  which  he  conceived  to  be 
the  most  appropriate.  The  civilisation  of  that  epoch  was 
what  chiefly  interested  himself,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its 
general  aspects  was  his  chief  concern.  Could  he  have  so 
exhibited  it  as  well  as  he  did,  if  he  had  followed  another 
method  than  the  one  which  he  actually  pursued  ?  It  is  far 
from  obvious  that  he  could.  He  gave  at  least  full  justice  to 
the  king,  while  he  did  not  conceal  the  more  serious  of  his 
{)olitical  faults.  He  described  the  military  exploits  of  the 
age  with  spirit,  and  yet  did  not  assign  to  them  too  large  a 
place  or  undue  importance.  He  dwelt  with  sjrmpathetic 
appreciation  and  patriotic  pride  on  the  advances  made  during 
the  period  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  social  refinement. 

His  '  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  TEsprit  des  Nations '  has,  how- 
ever, far  stronger  claims  on  our  attention.  This  great  work 
was  planned  and  written  for  Mtidame  de  Ch&telet  about  1740, 
although  only  published  in  1756.  It  had  for  object  to  trace 
the  growth  of  national  manners,  the  progress  of  society,  thr 
development  of  tlie  human  mind,  from  Charlemagne  to  Loui> 
XIII.  The  merits  of  its  general  conception  or  organising 
thought  are  ani{)ly  sufficient  to  atone  for  not  a  few  failures  in 
execution ;  and  that  thouglit  lx?ing  to  a  considerable  extent 
original  as  well  us  true,  its  merits  must  in  justice  l)e  ascrilxfti 
to  Voltaire  himself. 

Bossuet  had  preceded  him  in  looking  on  the  succession  of 
events  and  ages  as  rationally  connected,  but  he  sought  the 
principle  of  connection  in  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Will, 
and  so  passed  at  once  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of 
theology,  whereas  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  concentrated  h\s 
attention  on  man,  not  on  Providence  —  on  the  secondarv,  not 
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the  primary  cause — striving  to  find  the  explanations  of 
eventii  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  men  themselves,  in  the 
forces  discoverable  by  analysis  and  induction,  without  rising 
above,  or  in  any  way  going  beyond,  history  proiHjr.  So  far 
frnm  being  essentially  contradictory,  these  two  aspects  of 
history  are  mutually  complemental,  —  }x)th  being  true  iji 
themselves,  and  false  only  when  exaggerated  into  antagonism 
to  each  other;  still  they  are  different,  and  that  on  which 
Voltaire  insists  is  undoubtedly  that  to  which  the  science  of 
history  must  confine  itself  in  the  rigid  and  exclusive  exercise 
of  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  function. 

The  design  of  Voltaire  is  no  less  distinct  from  that  of  Mon- 
tesquieu both  in  the  *  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains' 
and  in  the  ^Elsprit  des  Lois.*  In  the  former  of  these  works 
Montesquieu  seeks  merely  to  establish,  if  we  may  so  si)eak, 
two  definite  historical  theses,  or  at  least  to  solve  two  definite 
tiLHtorical  problems  by  exhibiting  first  the  causes  which  ac- 
(M>unted  for  the  marvellous  success  of  Rome,  and  then  those 
which  undermined  and  destroyed  her  strength  and  life.  In 
the  latter  he  examines  merely  a  ])articular  class  of  historical 
phenomena  —  viz.,  the  various  kinds  of  laws  —  in  all  lights, 
with  a  view  to  compass  if  i)Ossible  a  complete  explanation  of 
them.  Both  of  these  aims  are  essentially  different  fn)m  the 
task  which  Voltaire  proposed  to  himself,  that  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  society  during 
almost  nine  centuries. 

The  work  of  Voltaire  is  also  ver}*  different  in  character 
from  that  of  Turgot.  The  latter,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  men*ly 
a  sketch;  the  former  is  a  completed  production.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  the  im{>ortant  one  lx*tween  plan  and 
realisation,  between  discourse  on  histor}'  and  histor}*,  )x*tween 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  Besides,  what  Voltaire  ac<*om- 
plirihed  was  not  precisely  that  which  Turgot  planned.  It  was 
Homething  less  and  lower,  but  also  something  more  his  own. 
Turgot  sketched  a  scheme  of  universal  history  regarded  iis  a 
progressive  development  of  human  nature,  as  the  gradual 
a^lvancement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  happi- 
ness and  power.  The  plan  he  traced  proceeded  from  and 
waa  pervaded  by  a  single  all-inclusive  and  all-dominant  philo- 


flophical  idea,  thnt  of  u  continuous  movement  towKnla  pef 
fection  in  accordance  with  internal  natural  law.  Vottouv 
wrote  a  general  history  mainly  in  order  to  trace  the  coium:  of 
civilisation,  the  origina  and  manifeHtations  of  culture,  the 
ways  in  which  peoples  had  passed  from  ignorance  and  ruatio 
ity  to  enlightenment  and  refinement;  but  he  did  ao  without 
reference  to  any  philosophical  idea,  and  without  representii>g 
history  as  subject  to  any  law,  internal  or  ext«mftl,  nataral  ur 
providential.  While  he  treated  of  what  h«  doonu^d  pmgreM 
largely  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  he  waa  ca|Mible, 
he  regarded  it  as  merely  an  accident,  a  happy  but  wholly 
contingent  incident,  in  history.  He  has  repeatedly  expresiwd 
himself  as  if  there  were  no  law  in  human  afTALrs,  us  if  history 
were  the  domain  of  "Sa  Majestt;  le  Hasard." 

While  Voltaire  gave  to  the  greatest  of  his  historical  worin 
the  modest  title  of  '  Essai,'  to  one  of  slight  chainctvr  and  litUc 
merit  he  assigned  the  magnificent  designation  of  '  1^  Plulo- 
sophie  de  I'Histoire.'  It  was  first  published  by  him  in  1766  u 
tile  production  of  "  the  hite  AtiW  Bazin,"  and  aftvrward*  i>ni* 
fixed  to  the  '  Essai '  as  an  introduction,  bo  that  it  may  now  bo 
regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  Apparently  Vultairu  was  th«  Qrst  to 
employ  the  expression  "philosophy  of  history,"  but  lie  wi  u««i 
it  as  to  show  that  he  had  no  worthy  conception  of  what 
has  a  claim  to  the  designation.  He  has  not  explaiiiod  or 
defined  what  he  meant  by  "philosophy  of  history,"  andooiUB- 
quently,  we  are  left  to  gather  his  meaning  fnim  an  pxudi- 
uation  of  his  soKialled  'Philosophy  of  History.'  A  gloaoe 
through  the  series  of  brief  and  loosely  connttcted  duiptei 
which  the  work  consists,  speedily  shows  us  at  lea^t  whi 
did  not  mean  by  it.  It  immediately  discloses  that  be  I 
conception  of  the  philosophy  of  histoiy  a»  an  ensential  i 
organic  part  of  a  philosophical  system,  or  as  a  study  of  the 
laws  and  courec  of  development  of  the  human  sjurit,  oriw  an 
exhibition  of  tlie  rationality  of  hislorj- ;  and,  in  a  worri,  that 
ho  used  the  designation  in  a  quite  different  way  from  tlut  in 
which  it  has  oomu  to  be  employed  in  tho  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  easy  to  determine  pnx^iiwly  what 
he  did  mean  by  it.  Yet  I  think  we  may  with  c»nfiilvnc«  hold 
tlint  it  wnA  simply  the  ittudy  of  history  "en  plulosopbe,** 
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philosopher  should  study  it,  the  term  philosopher  being  under- 
stiMid  in  itii  popular  eighteenth-centur}'  sense, — the  sense  in 
which  Voltaire  and  all  the  freethinkers  of  his  age  claimed  to 
be  philosophers.  In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  histor}\  according 
to  Voltaire,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  treatment  of  ' 
history  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  light  of  the  Aufklarung.  It 
presupposes  no  positive  system  of  thought,  and  may  lead  to 
none.  It  is  only  a  mode  of  viewing  history,  and  one  even 
which  is  mainly  negative.  It  consists  in  avoiding  credulous- 
ncsH,  exjKising  superstition,  rejecting  the  myths  and  legends 
with  which  the  histories  of  all  |>eoples  are  disfigured,  refus- 
ing  credence  to  all  accounts  of  miracles  and  all  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  and  sifting  testimony  in  a  strictly  critical  manner. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  polemic  against  positive  religion,  and  of  the 
apologetic  for  enlightenment. 

rnderstood  os  now  indicated,  the  title  *'  Philosophy  of  His- 
t4irv  *  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  assigned. 
Voltaire  begins  this  work  by  indicating  some  of  tlic  great 
rhanges  which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth*s  surface,  and 
then  pro<*eeds  to  remark  on  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
ami  on  the  antiquity  of  nations.  He  holds  races  to  have  lM^en 
entirely  distinct,  the  primitive  condition  of  men  to  have  U*en 
bnititi,  and  tlie  formation  of  societies  and  languages  to  have 
|ji*en  slow.  At  the  same  time,  he  affirms  the  natural  rational- 
ity«  KO(*iability,  and  i)erfectibility  of  our  sptH*ics.  Man  lived 
fnr  a  long  time  \inthout  speech,  but  he  has  never  lived  in  isola- 
tion, nor  lias  he  ever  Ixfen  devoid  of  pity  and  justice,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  society.  **  (uhI  hiis  given  us  a  principle 
of  universal  reason,  as  He  has  given  feathers  to  birds  and  fur 
to  ln«aiH."  Voltaire  j)roceeds  to  dwell  on  the  difficulty  with 
which  primitive  men  have  formed  spiritual  and  metaphysical 
c( inceptions.  His  views  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  re- 
liifion  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  prevalent 
.iniong  anthn»|M)logists.  lie  assi<^ns  gn*at  ini]K>rtance  in  this 
i-iinne«*tion  to  dreams,  lie  des<-riU*s  liow  small  |N>opIes  haid 
viU'h  at  first  its  own  particular  gods,  its  local  tutelary  (lt*ities; 
how  thev  afterwanls  came  to  U»rrow  and  naturalise  eiK»h 
(•tlif'r's  gods:  how  at  a  still  later  ]H*riod  tli«*  a{MitIic<»sis  of 
gniit  men  was  intn>duced  ;  how  at  length  sages  r(»se  to  the 
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belief  in  One  God ;  and  how  priests  have  comipted  religion 
by  the  invention  of  theologies.  He  tries  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  civilisation  in  those  ancient  nations  in 
whose  records  and  remains  it  can  first  be  distinctly  studied. 
In  delineating  the  characters  and  creeds  of  these  nationn  be 
warmly  eulogises  the  Chinese,  and  is  fair  toward  the  Hindus 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians,  but  shows  neither  jus- 
tice nor  mercy  towards  the  Jews.  He  enumerates  the  maasa- 
cres  and  other  enoimities  which  they  committed;  portrays 
them  as  ^^  execrable  brigands,  always  superstitious,  always 
barbarous,  abject  in  misfortune,  and  insolent  in  prosperity ;  "* 
and  sneers  at  the  notion  that  they  have  been  ^^the  sacred 
instruments  of  divine  vengeance  and  of  the  future  salvation 
of  the  human  race."  He  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  Bible  and  miracles.  The 
Jews  may  be  entitled,  he  thinks,  to  a  place  in  theology,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  none  in  history.  And  history  ought  Ui 
be  separated  from  theology,  and  treated  as  a  something 
entirely  natural  and  self-explanatory. 

What  Voltaire  sought  to  accomplish  in  his  *  Essai  sur  les 
MoBurs'  has  been  already  indicated.  His  design  cannot  be 
justly  denied  the  merit  of  originality.  It  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  Bossuet,  Vico,  or  Montesquieu  had  aimed 
at.  If  more  like  the  plan  of  Turgot,  it  was  yet  considenibly 
dififerent  from  it.  And  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  although 
Voltaire's  work  appeared  after  those  of  Montesquieu  antl 
Turgot,  it  had  been  not  only  conceived  but  largely  comjxx^^etl 
long  before.  lie  had  it  for  twenty  years  under  his  hands^  ;is 
it  was  in  great  part  written  for  Madame  du  Ch&telet  in  1740, 
i.e.,  seventeen  years  previous  to  its  publication,  eight  years 
previous  to  the  api>earance  of  Montesquieu's  ^  Esprit  des 
Lois,'  and  tea  yeai-s  before  the  delivery  of  Turgot's  *  Dis- 
cours '  at  the  Sorbonne.  To  understand  the  attraction  and 
influence  which  it  exercised  on  its  first  readers,  it  is  necessarN* 
to  l)ear  in  mind  its  novelty  of  j)lan  and  freshness  of  treatment. 
It  owes  to  them  also  in  a  great  measure  its  place  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  thought  and  literature.  Voltaire  was 
the  first  to  write  a  general  history  in  which  the  esprit  and 
mceurs  of  nations  were  throughout  regarded  as  of  more  ini}K>r- 
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lance  than  their  outward  fortunes  and  actions.  A  host  of 
writers,  —  French,  Italian,  English,  and  German,  —  have 
followed  his  example,  and  some  of  them  may  have  gone  much 
farther  than  he  did  along  the  path  which  he  opened  up  ;  still 
hf  Wits  the  initiator  and  they  have  only  been  the  continuators. 

In  the  working  out  of  his  design  Voltaire  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted  to  have  rendered  most  important  services  l)oth  to  the 
art  and  science  of  history.  The  greatest  undoubtedly  was 
tliat  he  applied  his  judgment  freely  and  independently  to  an 
onler  of  facts  which  Iiad  previously  been  left  almost  untouched 
by  critical  thought;  that,  devoid  of  learned  credulity,  and 
unawed  by  traditional  authority,  he  dared  to  demand  of  all 
that  |>assed  for  historical  both  what  evidence  there  was  that 
it  lia<l  ever  taken  place,  and  what  was  the  worth  of  it  sui>- 
|M>»ing  it  liad;  and  tliat  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  mere 
rinumstance  of  its  having  been  accepted  by  an  unbroken 
su((*ession  of  historians  from  expressing  his  conviction  that  it 
h;ul  never  occurred,  or  that  although  it  had  (H*curred,  it  was 
not  worth  recording  in  the  historj'  of  a  nation,  and  still  less 
in  tilt'  history  of  humanity.  He  brought  such  light  as  there 
was  in  the  so-called  philosophy  of  his  time  directly  to  bear  on 
tlir  jiost ;  and  although  that  was  neither  a  full  nor  a  pure 
liu'ht^  it  sufticed  to  break  through,  and  in  great  meiLsure  to 
ili^|H*l,  the  brooding  and  chaotic  night  of  credulity,  dogma- 
tism, and  atmurditv  in  which  historv  lav  shrouded. 

V«»ltaire  has  not  the  slightest  claim,  indeed^  to  l>e  reganled 
an  the  first  to  subject  the  materials  of  historv  to  a  fn»e  criticism. 
\  i*  «)•  I'erizonius,  Simon,  Ilavle,  Fr^*rct,  I)e  Pouillv,  lieaufort, 
and  «»thcrM,  had  preceded  him.  ( )wing,  however,  either  to  stime- 
tliint^  in  the  matter  or  methcxl  of  their  resean'hes,or  in  the  form 
and  style  in  which  they  presented  the  n*sults  of  their  investi- 
^fations,  their  influence  in  diffusing  a  critical  spirit  into  the 
study  of  general  historv  was  small  in  com|>arison  with  that 
\*hirli  he  exen-ised.  That  his  criticism  w;is  often  not  su|h 
|»«irte«l  l>y  what  the  ln'st  lii.storians  of  the  {in»sent  day  wtnild 
consider  an  adequate  stliolarsliij»  must  in*  ailmitt4'd.  Tlie 
standard  of  n*quirem«*iit  hiis  in  that  resjiect  greatly  risen  since 
he  wrote.  Hut  it  has  risen  through  the  spread  of  the  spirit 
u  htch  he  did  so  much  t4>  introduce  into  historical  resean-h  ; 
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and  every  candid  and  competent  student  of  hui  vriUnga  viil 
ftdntit  tliat  as  to  tlie  whole  period  of  time  embraced  in  hii 
'Essai,'  and,  indeed,  as  to  all  periodit  wliicb  could  bt-  Httidiod 
without  a  knowledge  of  Gi-eek  and  the  oriental  UrignagcH,hii 
learning  was  for  the  age  not  only  great,  but  rested  to  lui  ex- 
ceptional extent  on  original  authorities,  and  not  on  secMiii- 
band  Ktatementa. 

KotA^nths landing  all  thai  had  been  done  by  his  predeces^oK, 
it  was  left  to  Voltaire  to  apply  the  critical  spirit  to  histoiy 
on  a  scale  and  in  a  form  universally  interesting,  to  diifuM  it 
through  the  popular  miud,  and  to  discredit  clTectually  and 
finally  the  blind  credulity  with  which  histcirical  writent  bad 
been  accustomed  to  receive  whatever  had  been  recorded.  Tbb. 
—  the  necessary  preparation  of  all  the  deeper  and  tnon  nn- 
lurged  views  of  the  historian's  work  and  duties  which  now 
prevail.  —  he  moat  successfully  accomplislied,  partly  Iry .  hi* 
unrivalled  wit  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  partly  by  independeMt 
research,  by  really  going  back  to  the  primary  wttnes»es.  «ad 
freely  testing  tlie  special  and  general  reasons  for  the  accapA- 
ance  or  rejection  of  their  evidence. 

The  historian  has  to  decide  on  the  worth  and  signi6c<uioc 
of  facts  no  less  than  on  the  evidence  for  the  reality  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  occurrence,  and  Voltaire  showed  hU  lode- 
pendence  of  judgment  in  the  former  no  less  than  in  the  latter 
respect.  He  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  rescue  histoiy 
(mm  Uie  purblind  pedants  who  confounded  it  with  an  nnni- 
flective  and  chaotic  oompilatlon  of  facts,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  to  show  that  it  had  better  work  than  to  dwell  in  couna 
and  camps,  and  to  describe  chietly  intngue-s  and  battles.  Per- 
fect in  the  uhc  )>oth  of  ridicule  and  argument,  he  jeered  and 
reaaoued  the  dull  sUir^'-tclling  race  as  nearly  out  of  exi«tanc« 
as  indulgent  nature  would  permit.  He  instntt^d  on  the  duty 
of  the  judicious  choice  of  facts,  and  exemplified  the  lulvaiitagc* 
of  attention  to  it.  He  showed.  l)oth  by  precept  and  practice. 
that  the  aim  of  the  historian's  labours  was  to  trai.^  the  gruwUi 
'  of  national  life  and  character,  and  that  the  end  should  (i 
mine  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  events  ;  and  ti 
ceeded  in  impressing  the  lesson  on  the  European  mind  1 
than  any  other  man  could  have  dune.     The  value  of  I 
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vice  should  not  be  denied  or  depreciated  because  his  judgment 
was  not  always  just,  or  because  he  did  not  always  estimate  the 
importance  and  bearing  of  events  without  bias.  The  indci)en- 
dence  of  his  judgment  was  a  merit  even  where  unaccompanied 
by  the  still  higher  merit  of  truth. 

He  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  historical  sceptics.  He  neither 
advocated  any  general  theory  of  historical  scepticism,  nor  even 
any  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  such  a  theory.  Indeed,  he 
has  nowhere  discussed  questions  as  to  the  rules  of  historical 
research,  or  as  to  the  validity  or  limits  of  historical  knowledge. 
His  essay,  entitled  ^Pyrrhonisme  de  Thistoire,'  is  occupied 
with  special  not  general  questions,  with  questions  of  fact,  not 
of  theory.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  show  that  historians 
liave  displayed  an  excessive  credulity  on  a  variety  of  points 
of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  have  decided  without  or 
contrar}'  to  evidence. 

Michelet  considers  what  he  calls  le  sens  humain^  manifested 
in  the  ^Essai  sur  les  Mci^urs'  to  be  its  most  marked  character- 
i^tic.  He  means  that  while  Voltaire  treats  external  agencies, 
luicial  customs,  and  positive  institutions  as  only  of  secondary' 
and  subordinate  imi)ortance  in  history,  he  recognises  the  uni- 
vt-rwil  properties  of  human  nature  itself,  and  es{)eeially  jus- 
tii*e  and  pity,  to  be  primary  and  fundamental.  It  must  l)e 
a<lmitted  that  this  is  true ;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  his  conception  of  human  nature  was  mean,  and  that  if 
he  had  more  humanitarian  feeling  than  was  common  among 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  less  of  it  than 
was  generally  to  be  found  among  thos<>  of  tht*  hitter  {Art  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  than  has  Uu'onie  almost  univer- 
sally  diffased  in  the  pn*sent  day.  While  he  had  a  heart  ready 
to  revf>lt  and  protest  agsiinst  injustice  and  cruelty  when  they 
eanie  Iwfore  him  in  distinct  fonns  an<I  s|M*cial  instances,  he 
was  onlv  moderatelv  en<lowed  with  the  love  of  man  iis  man, 
or  with  love  of  the  rl;iHS  the  most  numerous  and  |M>or.  He 
lM*lieved  neither  in  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  s|K*cies 
nor  in  the  equality  of  human  races.  He  wjis  full  of  aii^tin 
rnitic  contempt  for  onlinarj*  mankind.  Tht»  vast  majority  of 
men  he  held  had  lieen  in  all  ages  weak  and  cn^lulous  fools. 
deservedly  the  dupes  and  slaves  of  the  intelligent  and  resiH 
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lute.  The  ruling  minority  he  deemed  to  have  consisted 
mostly  of  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  Human  sympathy 
often  displays  its  presence  in  the  ^Essai';  but  not  more 
frequently  than  human  pride  and  disdain,  shown  in  the  con- 
viction and  feeling  that  humanity  is,  and  has  always  been, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  a  rabble  multitude  and  a  ras- 
cally few,  la  canaille  et  lesfripons. 

Voltaire's  appreciation  of  civilisation  was  likewise  at  once 
very  sincere  so  far  as  it  went  and  yet  very  defective.  He 
had  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  culture  of  a  kind;  a  keen  sense 
of  the  worth  of  science,  art,  literature,  and  social  refinement. 
But  for  such  enthusiasm  and  susceptibility  he  would  never 
have  formed  the  design  of  tracing  the  stages  through  which 
European  society  had  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilisation. 
They  supplied  the  inspiration  of  what  is  best  in  his  work ; 
they  account  for  the  superiority  of  its  later  to  its  earlier  vol- 
umes, and  for  the  spirit  and  the  brightness  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  advances  achieved  during  the  Renaissance,  and  under 
Charles  V.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Richelieu.  But  his  idea  of  civil- 
isation itself  was  most  imperfect.  It  excluded  all  earnest 
religious  faith,  and  included  nothing  higher  than  intellectual 
cleverness,  moral  respectability,  and  polished  manners.  It 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  civilisation  appropriative  of  all  that 
is  human,  comprehensive  of  all  that  educates  ment;il  and 
spiritual  life,  and  which  while  it  should  refine  and  discipline 
nature  should  likewise  j)reserve  its  simplicity,  res|>ect  its 
freedom,  and  favour  individual  and  national  originality  ;  but 
rather  that  of  a  civilisation  of  a  special  and  artificial  ty|K\ 
such  as  can  only  be  local  and  tempomry,  and  as  wjvs  to  l>e 
seen  in  all  its  glory  in  the  fashionable  saloiin  and  philosophic 
circles  of  Paris  in  the  Voltairian  j)eriod.  Civilisation,  in  fact, 
wivs  conceived  of  by  Voltaire  and  the  genenility  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  a  way  which  goes  far  to  explain  how  Rousseau 
should  have  maintained  that  civilisation  was  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing,  and  had  l)een  the  destruction  of  the  innocence 
and  happiness  of  the  human  nice,  and  why  he  should  have 
found  so  many  to  aeree  with  him. 

One  of  Voltaire's  chief  disqualifications  as  an  historian  was 
his  incaj>acity  to  apj)reciate  with  sympathy  and  fairness  relig- 
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iouA  phenomena.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  saw  clearly  " 
and  accurately  some  of  the  causes  of  the  origination  and  spread 
of  religion^  and  some  of  the  influences  which  have  moulded 
its  fcirms ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  lamentably  failing  to 
d«i  justice  to  religion  and  its  forms,  even  regarded  simply 
a^  historical  facts  and  forces.  He  was  naturally  prone  to  be 
bittor,  unmeasured,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  enmities,  and 
.irtually  was  all  these  in  his  enmity  to  {Kmitive  religion.  His 
f.inatical  hatred  of  it  had,  as  it  could  not  but  have,  the  most 
dis;iMtrous  effect  on  his  character  even  as  an  historian,  which 
is  the  only  respect  in  which  I  am  here  regarding  him.  It  pre- 
vented his  attaining  to  any  correct  understanding,  or  truly 
phihirtophic  view,  of  the  deei)er  spirit  of  histor}'. 

All  d(H:trine8  in  which  men  had  tried  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  Divine  in  things,  all  rites  seemingly  strange  and  bizarre 
springing  from  the  same  root,  and,  in  a  word,  all  manifestations 
f  »f  religious  faith  and  sentiment  which  were  not  in  conformity 
witli  his  narrow  prejudiced  rationalism  and  unsteady  abstract 
dfisnu  he  was  always  ready  to  pmnounce  ridiculous  alisurdities, 
gn«w  ini[)Ostures,  wicked  lies  of  ambitious  priests  and  rulers, 
anfl  t4>  assume  that  when  once  this  was  done  his  business  with 
them  was  accomplished.  This  fault  may  Ix*  sn  far  excused 
iiiaiimuch  as  Voltaire,  although  marvellously  qualified  to  lie  the 
€*x[ionent  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  jKissessed  no  exf-eptional 
strength  t4>  resist  it  or  to  rise  aliove  it;  yet  none  the  less  it 
was  an  enormous  defect.  Religion  Is  in  scarcely  any  of  its 
forms  so  wholly  false  as  he  supfKised,  so  entirely  either  inv(*n- 
tioii  or  illusion.  And  even  were  it  so.  the  lii>torian*s  task  as 
reg:inls  religion,  far  from  tieiiig  finished  when  he  h.'is  derlared 
aiiv  relieious  svstem  false,  cannot  lie  reasonably  riaisidered  to 
have  been  then  even  liegun.  It  is  no  {Kirt  at  all  fif  the  his- 
t<*rian*s  pro|)er  work  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
religion;  it  is  for  the  religious  a{M»logist  or  ]Milemir,  for  the 
religiotis  evidentialist  or  controversialist,  to  <lo  that.  The 
liisti»rian  in  dealing  with  religion  is  only  required  ini|KirtiaIly 
and  accurate! v  to  show  how  its  various  forms  and  in^titution.H, 
doctrines  and  rites,  have  attained  historical  reali.Hation  :  how 
thev  liave  influenced  the  intellects  and  the  eharacters  of  inili- 
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the  lives  of  societies  and  the  destinies  of  nittiomi;  and  fanr 
they  have  contribated  to  the  development  of  incirulity,  jwtic}', 
art,  science,  and  pbilosopliy.  Instead  nf  doing  this,  Vultain 
occupied  himself  throughout  his  '  Essiu '  in  a»snultinf;  puritJW 
religions  as  corruptions  of  natural  religion,  and  in  Mtel 
find  in  history  the  means  of  discrediting  them. 

He  was  cspeciallj'  embittered  against  Christianity, 
whereas  Bossuet  had  sought  to  make  the  Christian  Churrh  the 
centre  of  all  histor)'  and  the  source  of  all  that  is  good  in  lii*' 
tory,  be  endeavoured  to  turn  all  bistorj-  into  a  polemic  ag»ut 
it,  and  represented  it  as  the  chief  source  of  the  evils  of  tbe 
ages  through  which  it  had  passed,  —  a  much  falser  poautioa 
still,  and  one  more  incompatible  with  a  sound  comprehoiuiciB 
of  the  nature  and  course  of  the  historical  movement.  He  kw 
treated  Mohammedanism  with  more  favour  than  Chrietiiuiity, 
and  has  represented  Confucianism  as  superior  to  tliem  liotb. 
The  care  with  which  he  showed  that  the  great  heathen  n»tiow 
of  Asia  had  attained  to  no  inconsiderable  height  of  apeoulaUf* 
knowledge  was  almost  as  much  owing  to  his  dislike  of  Ott 
Christian  faith  as  to  his  love  of  truth.  He  saw  little  elao  tiua 
decadence  in  the  centuries  of  transition  from  Roman  pAgantan 
to  medieval  Christendom.  He  was  a  harsh  judge  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. —  those  of  faith  and  of  an  undivided  and  all-[M>wnrfoI 
Church.  He  was  as  indulgent,  however,  towards  tli«  C^ttrch 
as  represented  by  Leo  X.  and  his  cardinaht,  )M  he  was  intol- 
erant towards  her  as  reformed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  uid  tlttir 
associates. 

Voltaire  failed  to  recognise  clearly  in  hifttory  n  cotnpiv- 
,  hensive  plan,  a  pervasive  order,  such  as  implies  a  Divine  will 
operating  through  human  wills,  a  first  cause  working  UiroU|^ 
secondary  causes.  Blindness  in  this  regard  makes  iteelf  felt  ia 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  siibject,  and  gives  to  his  book,  tK>i- 
withstanding  conspicuous  excellences,  a  certain  chAr»uti;ro( 
meanness  which  cannot  well  be  described,  but  which  pro<lucM> 
a  sad  and  disheartening  impression.  The  defect  is  to  sumv  ex- 
tent an  inconsistency ;  for  among  the  few  principleit  to  wbkti 
he  clung  with  anything  like  steadineos,  was  bt-lit'f  in  an  al- 
mighty and  righteous  God,  and  why  he  shoold  haw  prootJcallT 
denied  that  history  presents  any  evidence  of  His  power  and 
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justice  is  not  at  first  apparent.  Yet  it  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  un  worth  J  conception  he  had  formed  of  Christian!  ty,  and 
of  his  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  past,  and  even  hostility  to  the  past  as  a  whole.  He  could 
paint  vividly  and  truly  certain  aspects  of  the  middle  ages ; 
tmt  he  could  not  possibly,  his  own  spirit  being  what  it  was^ 
understand  its  real  spirit.  His  quick,  versatile,  widely  read, 
and  susceptible  mind  caught  many  glimpses  of  historical  truth, 
but  could  not  attain  to  a  steady  perception  of  the  rational- 
ity of  the  historical  development  in  its  entirety.  As  his  anti- 
religious  prejudices  blinded  him  to  the  power  and  o{>eration 
of  the  higher  forces  of  history,  he  had  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion of  it  exclusively  in  its  own  lower  forces.  Hence  his 
inalnlity  to  trace  the  outlines  of  a  general  plan  in  history. 
Hence  his  representation  of  human  nature  as  a  far  meaner 
thing  than  it  b.  Hence  his  ascription  to  small  causes  and 
accidental  circumstances,  of  a  far  greater  power  over  the  lives 
of  nations  than  they  exert.  Hence  his  exhibition  of  supersti- 
tions, irrational  habits,  mere  brute  violence  as  the  great  min- 
LHters  of  destiny,  the  chief  moving  forces  of  histor}',  which  thus 
apliears  as  a  badly  composed  drama,  lialf  tragedy  and  half  farce, 
a  burlesque  of  a  sacred  subject,  partly  hateful  and  partly  ridic- 
ulous. Hence  the  essential  truth  of  thena  words  of  Carl  vie: 
^  *'  The  Divine  Idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  lx)ttom  of  Ap|)ear- 
ance,*  was  never  more  invisible  to  any  man.  Histon*  is  for 
liim  not  a  mighty  drama  tMia(*ted  on  the  theatre  of  Infinitude, 
with  Suns  for  lamps,  and  Kteniity  as  a  background;  whose 
author  is  God,  and  whose  puqiort  and  thousandfold  moml  le;ul 
lis  up  to  the  *dark  excess  of  light*  of  the  Thnme  of  Gml;  but 
a  poor  wearisome  debating-club  dispute,  spun  throu^^h  t4rn 
centuries,  between  the  Enc-yclop^Mlit*  and  the  Sorlionne."  * 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  Vfiltaire's  '  Kssai  '  a  decideil  want  <»f 
philosophy.  Keen.  cl*'ar,  boundlessly  clever  as  it  ^hows  its 
author  to  have  Ijeen,  then*  i^  little  tnue  in  it  of  the  caution 
and  comprehensivem*ss  of  jud<^nient,  the  {>atient  and  method- 
ical verification  of  opinion?^,  the  catholicity  of  feeling,  and 
rnntrol  over  tem[Nfr.  which  all  phil<»sf)[ihy  <lcniands,  and  the 
philosophy  of  histor}*  more  [lerhajis  than  any  other  kind  of 

I  Kmmj;  toL  ii.  I*.  IX  ted.  Klh 
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philosophy.  He  got  much  deeper  into  his  subject  than  the 
historical  compilers  against  whom  he  waged  war ;  but  he  did 
not  get  near  to  the  heart  of  it,  nor  attain  a  rational  compre- 
hension of  it. 

Of  all  his  prose  works,  the  ^  Essai '  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  valuable.  It  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  historical  literature,  and  will  always  have  a 
distinctive  place  assigned  to  it  in  every  impartial  survey  of 
that  literature.  It  shows  us,  perhaps,  more  completely  than 
any  of  his  other  writings,  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  intellect  when  fully  exerted  on  a  magnificeDt 
theme.  After  studying  that  intellect  as  there  exhibited,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  characterise  it  with  more  accuracy 
and  force  than  Carlyle  has  already  done  in  these  few  words: 
"Let  him  [Voltaire]  but  cast  his  eye  over  any  subject,  in  t 
moment  he  sees,  though  indeed  only  to  a  short  depth,  yet 
with  instinctive  decision,  where  the  main  bearings  of  4t  for 
that  short  depth  lie;  what  is,  or  appears  to  be,  its  logical 
coherence ;  how  causes  connect  themselves  with  effects ;  how 
the  whole  is  to  be  seized,  and  in  lucid  sequence  represented 
to  his  own  or  to  other  minds.  But  below  the  short  depth 
alluded  to,  his  view  does  not  properly  grow  dim,  but  alt*^ 
gether  terminates :  thus  there  is  nothing  further  to  occiusii* 
him  misgivings ;  has  he  not  already  sounded  into  that  bik»b 
of  boundless  darkness  on  which  all  things  firmly  rest?  Wha: 
lies  below  is  delusion,  imagination,  some  form  of  su|>erstitioii 
or  folly,  which  he,  nothing  doubting,  altogether  casts  away.**' 

*  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 


CHAPTER  IV 

nOHTEENTH  CENTURY  CONTrNUED:    ROUSSEAU  TO  CON- 

DORCET 

I 

The  great  and  momentous  change  in  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  French  people  which  made  itself  outwardly  manifest 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  always 
more  thorough  and  complete  until  the  Revolution,  which  had 
been  long  foreseen  and  often  foretold,  at  length  broke  fortli. 
In  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Turgot,  it 
showed  itself  in  a  stage  already  far  advanced,  yet  in  one  Ktill 
essentially  moderate  and  reasonable.  As  time  i>as8ed  on, 
however,  and  as  the  degeneracy  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the 
effeteneas  of  the  old  methods  of  government  became  always 
more  keenly  felt,  dangerous  passions  abio  became  always 
increasingly  inflamed,  extreme  and  one-sided  views  more 
prevalent,  hatred  to  authority  intensified,  and  Utopian  theo- 
ries more  crednlonsly  accepted. 

The  old  order  of  society  could  not  endure.  The  only 
question  was.  How  was  it  to  give  place  to  another?  Was 
it  tu  be  through  the  action  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  people? 
I  .«ee  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  might  not  have  Ijeen 
bniught  about  in  the  former  way;  that  the  Revolution  in 
the  form  which  it  actually  assumed  waH  inevitable  even 
at  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  Had  the  ruler  then  given 
tn  F^rancre  Ijeen  not  that  weak  well-meaning  monarch,  but 
a  rlearniighted  and  renolute  n*forming  king;  a  man  with 
the  intellect  and  will  of  a  Cromwell  or  of  a  Frederick 
the  (treat;  one  who  would  have  kept  his  wife  and  court* 
iem  in  their  proper  pla<*es;  who  would  have  seen  to  the 
cliiM*ipline,  and  made  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  hiK  army;  who 
would  have  steadfastly  sup{M)rted  bin  Turgots  and  other  like- 

3C>o 
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minded  ministers  and  administrators ;  who  would  have  called 
to  such  work  as  was  most  conducive  to  their  country's  good 
the  ablest  of  the  men  of  talent  at  that  time  abounding  in 
France,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  declaim  about  tyrants  and 
priests,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  men : 
who  would  have  removed  the  burdens  under  which  the  peas- 
antry groaned,  withdrawn  unnatural  restrictions  on  individ- 
ual energy,  and  abolished  unjust  and  offensive  distinctions 
and  privileges :  had  such  a  man  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
France  when  Louis  XVI.  did,  there  would  have  been  no 
French  Revolution  like  that  which  actually  happened,  no 
taking  of  the  Bastille  or  "night  of  spurs,"  no  September 
massacres  or  Reign  of  Terror,  and  yet  all  the  principles  and 
strivings  which  led  to  the  Revolution  might  have  been  as 
fully  realised.  The  Revolution  may  have  no  more  added  to 
the  power  or  influence  of  the  stream  of  thought  and  tendency 
which  pervaded  and  characterised  the  eighteenth  century 
than  the  cataracts  of  Niagara  increase  the  force  or  volume  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  under  Louis  XVL  the  incompetence  of  the  mon- 
archy to  accomplish  the  work  of  social  and  political  reform 
which  was  manifestly  indispensable  had  become  apiuirent  to 
all,  the  representatives  of  the  people  easily  seized  the  rein!* 
of  power.  They  eagerly  undertook  to  achieve  what  ilh* 
sovereign  had  failed  to  effect.  But  their  divisions,  their 
jealousies,  their  unfamiliarity  with  governmental  praotit*e, 
their  want  of  appropriate  administrative  machinery-,  the 
vagueness  of  their  theories  and  schemes,  the  extravagance  of 
their  expectations,  and  the  chaotic  excitement  of  the  public 
mind,  made  orderly  and  peaceable  reform  inij)ossible,  fierce 
struggles  and  violent  measures  inevitable.  Hence  the  Rev«^ 
lution.  With  that  event  the  ideas  and  p{\ssions  which  h.ui 
produced  it  were  set  free  by  it  to  assume  even  the  stnini^i>: 
and  most  exa<^^e rated  forms,  and  to  attempt  even  the  nj««>t 
fantiustic  and  the  most  hideous  applications.  The  mintLs  of 
men  were  aj^italed  to  tht»  utmost.  Thev  were  t<Kssed  l>etween 
the  extremes  of  love  and  hate,  hope  and  despair,  as  thev  have 
never  l)een  since,  and  as  thev  had  not  In^en  for  more  than  two 
centuries  l)efore.  The  fountains  of  emotion  in  the  human 
iieart  were  laid  l>are  as  if  \>y  an  earthquake. 
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The  historical  literature  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  then  prevailing 
state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling.  Indeed,  it  was  affected 
by  it  to  an  extent  most  injurious  to  its  character  both  as  his- 
t«ir}'  and  literature.  Not  one  good  popular  history  was  pro- 
duced during  the  whole  period.  Impartiality,  self-restraint, 
^elf-forgetfulness,  strict  truthfulness,  objectivity,  and,  in  a 
wonl,  all  the  primary  historical  virtues,  nearly  disapi>eared. 
Argument  and  declamation  usuqied  the  places  of  narration 
and  the  disclosure  of  causation  and  development.  Instead  of 
f.iithfully  delineating  the  movement  and  incidents  of  history, 
and  leaving  it  to  suggest  its  own  lessons,  tiie  writers  who 
pri»fi*Hsed  to  lie  historians  presented  history  only  so  far  as  they 
niuhl  make  it  seem  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  views  in  the 
>iTvice  of  which  their  passions  were  enlisted.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  so-called  historical  litenUure  of  the  perioil  was, 
ronsequently,  of  a  controversial  and  oratorical  nature;  and 
liirije  so-calle<l  histories  were  often  only  bulky  [>olitical 
jmniplilets.  We  have  here  to  do  with  such  literature  merely 
in  so  far  as  it  liears  on  the  development  of  historical  theory. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Itousseau  was,  i)erhai»s,  not  in- 
ft*rior  in  tliat  of  Voltaire.  Although  it  8[>read  less  widely,  it 
IrtMietrated  more  deeply;  although  it  acted  on  opinions  with 
U'ss  din*ct  effectiveness,  it  impressed  the  imagination  and 
ftM'lings  more  iM)werfully.  Voltaire  was  a  m»n  of  marvel- 
lously quick  and  clear  understanding;  of  many  and  varied 
talrnts  always  at  their  |M>ssessor*s  connnand;  of  n*stless 
int«*llectual  curiosity  an<l  rapid  liteniry  prtHluctiveness;  of 
livi'Iifst  interest  in  art  ami  science,  cultun*,  ami  refinement; 
f  if  aristocratic  feelings  and  manners ;  of  shrewdest  worldly  taet 
ami  the  m<Mt  brilliant  s(N*ial  qualities.  Rousseau  was  a  man 
t»f  great,  although  morbid,  genius;  of  br(H>4ling  imagination 
anil  |Kissionate  heail ;  of  seductive  and  over|M)W(Ting  elo- 
«|n«*nre;  a  skilful  and  often  sophistical  dialei  tician;  sus- 
«fptible  to  high  ideals  and  divine  inspirations,  but  alsoeaisily 
<iv«*rcome  by  mean  tenqitations  and  seiisumis  lusts :  unsiM-iable 
ami  jealous  by  tenqK*rani<Mit,  wliilr  innnliiiately  eager  f«»r 
notoriety  and  praise;  plelician  in  his  t;i>t«*s  and  habits:  richly 
<-ndowed  with  the  feeling  f<»r  natur<*.  Ht»th  were  the  sons  of 
their  agt%  but  Voltaire  inherited  its  mi>re  ffen«Tal  character- 
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istics,  and  Rousseau  such  as  were  less  common.  Hence  the 
latter  is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  having  been  a  man  of 
greater  independence  and  originality  of  thought,  and  less 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  In  reality,  there  was 
little  substantial  novelty  in  his  teaching,  and  even  when  he 
opposed  certain  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  was  in  the  spirit  (»f 
the  age.  Had  he  been  more  original  he  would  have  been  less 
influential. 

He  was  not,  as  Voltaire  was,  an  eminent  historian ;  he  was 
not  an  historian  at  all,  and  had  little  accurate  historical 
knowledge.  Plutarch's  'Lives '  had  profoundly  impressed 
him,  and  he  had  loosely  read  a  number  of  historical  bookii; 
but  he  knew  no  portion  of  history  well,  nor  apprehended 
truthfully  the  spirit  of  any  single  people  or  epoch.  His 
admiration  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  was  an  ignorant 
admiration ;  his  aversion  to  the  middle  ages  and  to  modem 
institutions  a  not  less  ignorant  aversion.  Yet  his  literaiy 
genius,  favoured  by  prevailing  tendencies,  caused  the  most 
worthless  of  his  historical  judgments  to  be  received  by  mul- 
titudes of  his  contemporaries  as  oracles  revealing  the  truth 
and  significance  of  history,  and  thus  gave  them  an  impor- 
tance to  which  they  were  far  from  entitled  in  themselves. 

It  was  chiefly,  however,  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  certiiin 
historical  hypotheses  that  he  stimulated  historical  stKJCulation. 
To  these  we  must  now  briefly  refer. 

His  literary  career  began  with  a  'Discours  sur  la  question: 
Le  progrds  des  sciences  et  des  arts  a-t-il  contribud  k  corromprv 
ou  k  dpurer  les  mciMirs  ? '  (1750),  to  which  the  Academy  of 
Dijon  had  awarded  the  prize  which  it  had  offered  for  the  best 
discussion  of  the  question:  "  Le  rdetablissement  des  letlreslt 
des  arts  a-t-il  contribud  ^  eorronipre  ou  i\  i^»purer  les  nici*urs?  * 
Rousseau,  in  answer  to  the  question  stated  by  himself,  aftinii> 
that  the  sciences  and  art«  had  depmved  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  mankind.  He  argues  that  they  had  originated  with 
the  birth,  and  grown  with  the  growth,  of  human  vices.  He 
represents  the  researches  of  science  as  unsuited  to  the  natun- 
of  the  human  intellect  and  as  leading  to  conclusions  which 
yield  no  true  satisfaction  to  the  human  heart;  indicates  how 
the   arts  minister  to  vanity  and  luxury,   and  contribute  to 
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corrupt  society  and  ruin  nations ;  and  dwells  on  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  immoral  and  irreligious  writings.  He  vaunts 
t}ie  virtue  of  the  primitive  ages  in  which  ignorance  and  sini- 
plirity  prevailed,  and  draws  gloomy  and  satirical  pictures  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  periods  in  which  liteniture  and 
4'ulture  have  flourished.  Most  of  what  he  says  in  support  of 
his  thesis  is  true,  but  his  thesis  itself  is  not  true.  Such 
Htfuiblance  of  being  a  proof  of  it  as  the  Discourse  ix)sses8es, 
is  due  entirely  to  its  one-sidedness.  Rousseau  refers  exclu- 
sively to  the  abuses  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  assumes  that 
tliere  was  nothing  else  respecting  them  to  which  ho  ought  to 
refer.  Few  men  have  been  more  liberally  endowed  with 
the  power  of  the  myopic  vision  cliaracteristic  of  sincere  and 
successful  advocates  of  paradoxes. 

The  ^Discours  sur  Torigine  et  les  fondements  de  Tin^galit^ 
{jarmi  les  hommes '  (1754)  is  a  much  abler  production.  It 
generalises  and  develojjs  the  thesis  maintained  in  the  first 
Discourse;  and,  consequently,  attacks  civilisation  in  general 
as  the  cause  of  human  misery  and  corruption,  and  represents 
history  as  having  been  a  process  not  of  amelioration  but  of 
deterioration. 

It  denies  that  man  is  corrupt  by  nature;  it  affirms  that 
he  is  good  by  nature,  and  luis  been  corrupted  by  scK'iety. 
iCeaders  of  Rousseau*s  ^Kmile  '  are  aware  that  this  dogma  of 
the  natural  goodness  of  man  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  theory 
<*f  education  therein  ex[K>unded;  it  hohls  the  same  place  in 
the  theory  of  the  rise  and  development  of  inequality  given  in 
tlie  work  under  considenition.  The  state  of  man  as  a  prinii- 
tivr  savage  is  represented  as  having  lieen  U-tter  than  his  state 
hi  luiy  {K^rifid  of  culture.  It  was  the  state  nuist  continued 
t«>  his  i*onstitution«  and  one  in  which  he  wouhl  have  done 
w«'ll  to  remain.  He  renmined  in  it  fur  ages,  hut  not  wholly 
without  cliange.  The  state  of  nuturt^  had  itself  a  certain 
development;  it  ha<l  eiHu-lis,  or  at  leiist  staj^es. 

At  fintt,  men  lived  solitary*  naked,  sjM'eihleHs,  without 
instruments,  without  religious  or  m<iral  noti<ins,  imi»i*llefl 
and  guide<lonly  by  their  senses,  instincts,  and  sinijilest  UNlily 
appetites.  In  this  pun.*ly  aninuil  condition  they  were  strong 
and  healthy,  innocent  and  happy«  without  fictitious  wants. 
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and  easily  able  to  iwnisfy  the  few  desires  which  ther  experi- 
enced. Civilised  meTi  have  reason  to  look  back  U>  it  witlt 
regret.  Why,  then,  should  jirimitive  men  have  abandonnl 
iff  Rousseau  hau  no  explanation  to  give.  He  ti<llt>  tn. 
indeed,  that  "  the  speeitic  characteristic  which  diAtingiiiiilie* 
man  from  the  animal  i»  a  faculty  of  {>erfi.-ctihLltt>-  almon 
nnlimited;"  but  be  is  not  »o  illugicul  ns  to  attempt  to 
account  for  continuous  actual  deterioration  by  the  iMJsaibilt^ 
of  indefinite  amelioration;  and  therefore,  hv  doeii  not  cotufe- 
BCend  to  explain  at  all  how  men  were  seduced  to  fall  wmj 
from  their  estate  of  contented  animality.  He  dcxcribes  tiwa, 
however,  as  in  fact  finding  out  such  inventiuus  ns  booki 
for  fishing,  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and  bow  to  warn 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  to  clottw  ibemKolrcs  witli 
skins. 

Next,  men  are  represented  as  gradually  proceeding  to  form 
temporary  associations  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  to  bo  tbeicln- 
attained.  Tbey  are  thus  slowly  led  to  invent  langiiage  wbidi 
is  almost  indispensable  to  aesociation.  It  is,  liuwcvcr.  « 
marvellous  invention ;  and  Rousseau,  far  from  allempting  to 
explain  it,  ciiudidly  confesses  that  it  seems  to  him  inoxplick- 
ble.  "The  invention  of  speech  appears  to  re(|nire  speech." 
Among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  association  are  the  ctin- 
Btruction  of  hut«  and  the  formation  of  family  ties,  or,  iu  other 
words,  the  institution  of  private  property  and  the  eetahlLib- 
ment  nf  domestic  society;  and  these  load  to  a  greater  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexe-s  and  tlieir  occupations.  Then,  mec 
group  themselves  into  village  communities;  and  not  itnh 
natural  differences  manifest  themselves,  but  inequatilii^  ut 
conditions  appear,  witli  love  and  Jealousy  and  varicios  di*- 
turbing  and  painful  juissions.  Such  is  the  general  ronditica 
of  savages  at  present;  one  by  no  means  without  druwlm-lu; 
and  yet  one  superior  to  the  ordinar>-  lot  of  itivn  in  nil  utagc* 
of  civilisation. 

With  the  use  of  metals  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grooML 
the  division  of  labour  was  develoi>e<l  and  privale  propetn 
became  a  fixed  and  genenil  institution.  The  rewult  was  "tlir 
civilisation  of  man  and  the  destruction  of  the  human  nix." 
With  indignation  Rousseau  denouncett  the  approprinti 
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the  earth  and  the  bounties  of  nature  as  robliery  of  the  race  by 
the  individual.  ^The  land  belongs  to  no  one  person,  but  to 
all:  all  tliat  an  individual  ac*quires  beyond  subsistence  is  a 
social  theft  (ro/  torio/)/*  With  sombre  eloquence  he  describes 
the  consequences  flowing  from  this  primary  act  of  spoliation : 
liow  it  divided  society  into  rich  and  i)Oor,  oi)pressor  and 
oppressed;  how  inequalities  increased,  how  violence  spread, 
and  how  the  natural  promptings  of  pity  and  the  as  yet  feebh* 
voice  of  justice  were  extinguished  and  silenced.  The  great- 
ness of  the  evil  at  length  caused  the  necessity  for  a  remedy 
to  be  universally  felt.  This  led,  however,  to  no  real  im[)rove- 
ment«  for  the  rich  and  crafty  were  able  to  turn  the  desire  to 
iirtk^t  the  usurpations  of  the  i)Owerful  and  the  brigandage  of 
the  disinherited  to  their  own  advantage.  ^^They  formed  a 
project  the  most  astute  that  everentered  the  human  spirit,  by 
which  to  txinvert  their  adversaries  into  their  defenders,  to 
in.Hpire  them  with  wholty  new  maxims,  and  to  intnMhice 
institutions  which  would  Ix?  as  favound)le  to  them  as  natunil 
law  and  the  law  of  the  strong  were  the  contrar}'.*'  It  suc- 
(iH'de<l;  and  civilisation,  scx'iety,  and  laws  were  instituted. 
•*  whirh  gave  new  fetters  to  the  feeble,  and  new  forces  to  tlir 
rich;  which  destroyed  l)eyond  recover}' natural  IiU»rty,  lixe<l 
for  ever  the  law  of  j)ro|)erty  and  inequality,  converted  a 
« lever  usuq»ation  into  an  irrevcMUible  right,  and,  for  the  [)n»Kt 
of  a  few  ambitious  men,  subjected  henceforth  all  the  human 
r.i4*e  to  ser\'itude  and  misery." 

The  establishment  of  law  and  pro|K*rty  required  the  insti- 
tution of  magistrates,  and  their  authority,  although  at  first 
only  delegated,  naturally  UuNinic  a)»«olute.  The  growth  of 
inequality  and  corniption  was  thereby  favoured  in  all  foint^, 
and  at  last  n*sulted  in  the  des|>otisni  of  one  and  the  shivery 
•  »f  all  the  rest, —  the  extreme  of  ine({uality  engendrriMl  by  the 
••xcess  of  corruption.  Instead  of  luMUg  conqN-nsations  for 
the  evils  of  civilisation,  art,  science,  an<l  litenitun*  are  simply 
the  gilding  of  the  (Plains  (»f  that  state  of  slavery  and  injustice 
to  which  the  name  of  civilisatiim  is  given. 

No  quite  consistent  inferenc^e,  |)erhaiis,  could  have  lieen 
drawn  from  Rousseau *s  teacliing,  seeing  that  it  was  not  s<df- 
(*onsistent:  Imt  the  leiist  inconsistent  would  liave  been  the 
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differential  tenet  of  the  theory  known  as  nihilism  or  anarch- 
ism. Rousseau  affirmed  the  premisses  of  this  system,  and  ht- 
should  have  drawn  its  conclusions.  That  is  to  say,  he  should 
have  inculcated  the  suppression  of  property,  the  dissolution 
of  the  family,  the  obliteration  of  social  distinctions,  the  abi>- 
lition  of  all  extant  laws  and  resistance  to  the  enactment  of 
new  ones,  the  overthrow  of  government  and  authority  in 
every  form,  and,  in  a  word,  a  return  to  primitive  savagen-. 
But,  resolute  dialectician  though  he  was,  he  had  not  tbt^ 
courage  to  be  thus  consistent;  he  shrank  from  advocating 
mere  social  destruction,  and  even  propounded  a  scheme  of 
social  reconstruction. 

The  scheme  is  delineated  in  his  famous  '  Contrat  Social ' 
(1762).^  It  is  not  only  no  legitimate  sequel  to  its  author's 
hypothesis  of  historical  development,  but  is  utterly  iinhistori- 
cal  in  character,  —  a  product  of  conjecture,  abstraction,  and 
argumentation,  all  divorced  from  historical  experience.  The 
^Contrat  Social'  is  an  essentially  deductive  and  dogmatic 
work.  Its  central  conception  is  borrowed  from  Hobbes,  bat 
differently  applied,  yet  not  intrinsically  improved.  Political 
Kousseauism  may  be  said  to  be  revei*sed  but  unamended! 
Hobbism.  Rousseau,  like  Hobbes,  would  organise  society 
on  the  basis  of  a  compact  which  makes  the  ruling  will  «t 
sovereign  authority  indivisible,  unlimited,  and  unconditione<l; 
only  whereas  Hobbes  would  place  the  absolute  sovert-ignt} 
in  an  individual  will,  Rousseau  would  assign  it  to  the  col- 
lective will.  The  ideal  delineated  in  Hobbes'  *  Leviathan 
is  that  of  a  monarchical  des{X)tism,  and  the  ideal  delineait^i 
in  Rousseau's  'Social  Contract'  is  that  of  a  democratic  des- 
potism, both    ideals    being  vitiated  by   the  same    error,  iIk 

1  The  Library  of  Geneva  i)o»jk\Hses  a  MS.  of  Rousseau  which  contains  tb«  pn*. 
tive  text  of  tlie  'Contrat  ScK'ial,'  and  was  written  a|)i>arently  l»etwecn  1734  *»; 
175«).  It  was  printed  in  18H7  in  a  Russian  work  on  Rousseau  by  M.  Alexirff.  sx 
is  interestingly  coniniente<l  on  by  M.  liertrand  in  a  memoir  iml»lishe<i  In  i*» 
•Compte  Rendu  of  the  Acad,  of  Mor.  and  Pol.  Sciences,' July  1S*.»1.  It  appM-'^ 
to  M.  Hertrand  to  show  that  Rcuissi^au  at  the  date  of  its  c(»niiM»sitioii  had  b(«t«> 
aware  that  his  so-<"albMl  "state  of  nature  "ha<l  never  really  existt*»l,  hut  de<>av< 
that  it  nii;;ht  be  usefully  n^tained  as  a  hypothetical  an<I  ideal  antecedf'nt  of  Mwiftt 
This  view  is  very  probable;  but  certainly  the  picture  drawn  of  '•  ih^  Matf  ^ 
nature"  in  the  text  and  notes  <»f  the  I)is<ours«'  on  the  Causes  of  IiitH|iuhtT  » 
very  unideal,  and  the  notion  that  actual  history  ran  be  truly  or  profitahly  n^ 
serif^Hl  as  commencing  with  instead  of  tendinii;  towanls  an  ideal  is  a  self<<^)«?^ 
ilictory  and  inconsiderate  one. 
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;is4  ription  of  absolute  sovereignty  to  luunaii  will.  While 
Ki>us}ieau  does  not  preseribe  eommuninm  or  equality  of  wealth 
ill  hi!)  ideal  commonwealth,  he  recommends  that  it  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  aimed  at ;  and  while  he  does  not  prohibit 
the  holding  of  private  property,  he  affirms  that  the  community 
is  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  all  its  members. 

No  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  so  mucli  as 
KotiHseau  to  diffuse  the  following  l)eliefs:  that  human  nature 
was  originally,  and  is  intrinsically,  good;  that  science,  art. 
and  literature  are  essentially  unfavourable  to  morality ;  that 
l.iws  have  been  always  and  everywhere  instituted  for  tlu» 
r»ppn'ssion  of  the  poor  and  weak;  that  private  property  is 
unjust,  and  has  necessarily  caused  incalculable  misery ;  that 
t'<)uality  is  of  far  more  im{)ortance  than  lil)erty ;  that  the 
history  of  civilisation  has  been  a  process  of  illusion,  crime, 
and  suffering,  determined  almost  exclusively  by  the  action  of 
inexplicable  accidents  and  of  evil  passions ;  that  the  liasis  of 
societv  in  the  future  should  l)e  a  contract  in  which  an  absolute 
fiovereignty  is  vested  in  the  community  by  the  unlimited  sac- 
rifice of  the  inde{)endence  of  individuals ;  and  that  majorities, 
as  the  organs  of  the  collective  will,  are  entitled  to  punish,  even 
with  deatli,  disoliedience  to  any  behests  either  as  reganls  civil 
or  n*ligious  matters  which  they  see  fit  to  enact  and  imix>se. 
By  his  wlvocacy  of  these  and  kindred  tenets  he  profoundly 
affe<*ted  social  speculation  and  practice.  How  far  his  influenct* 
was  gocKl  and  how  far  it  was  evil,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
inquire.  It  was  obviouslv  l)oth.  It  is  not  inaccurate  to  sav 
of  hint,  as  Professor  (iraham  has  done,  with  n»ference  to  tlu? 
wry  writings  which  have  U»eii  under  our  (consideration, — 
*Mhe  |NK)r  had  found  a  {H)werfiil  pleader,  the  dumb  millions  a 
\«»i«*t%  demoeraey  its  refounder,  and  humanity  in  the  eigh- 
t4-enth  centurj'  its  typical  representative  man,  who  gave  vent 
to  iu  inmost  sentiments,  tn)ubh*s,  iispirations,  and  audarious 
spirit  of  revolt;"'  hut  it  is  just  as  correct  also  to  say  that  in 
him  the  |ioor  had  found  a  |K*rsuasive  stMlueer,  the  dumb  niiU 
lioiiH  a  voice  whieh  bv  the  follies  it  utteriMl  dis<»re«lited  what 
Willi  reaMinable  in  their  claims,  demo<*raev  a  i*ecoiistrurtor  s<» 
unwi«M»  as  to  choose  for  its  corner-stone  the  verv  falsehoo«l  on 
whieh  despotism  rests,  and  liuinanity  in  the  eighteenth  century 

>  SiM'Uiliiiiii  New  •ml  Oki,  pp.  .*U,  5A. 
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the  great  literary  exponent  of  those  passions  and  errors  which 
were  "  the  seeds  of  the  guillotine,"  the  germs  of  the  infamies 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.' 

The  Abb^  Morelly  propounded  views  very  similar  to  thcjst- 
of  Rousseau,  although  on  the  whole  even  more  radical  and 
extreme,  first  in  the  '  Basiliade '  (1758),  and  afterwards  more 
systematically  in  the  'Code  de  la  Nature'  (1756),  long  ern>- 
neously  attributed  to  Diderot.  His  social  theories  rest  on  a 
-^octrine  of  materialistic  egoism.  Man,  in  his  eyes,  is  simply 
a  physical  and  sentient  organism,  whose  sole  end  and  ^ummufh 
honum  is  pleasure.  Human  nature  is  in  itself  wholly  innocent 
and  good.  "Morality  implies  no  antagonism  between  tht- 
passions  and  duty,  for  the  former  are  legitimate  and  sovereign, 
and  would  cause  no  harm  if  allowed  free  play ;  it  is  just  bv 
the  irritation  and  restraint  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
pretend  to  have  a  right  to  confine  and  regulate  them,  that 
they  are  rendered  corrupt  and  mischievous.  The  great  social 
problem  is  to  find  a  situation  in  which  the  passions  will  be 
fully  gratified,  while  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  men  to  he 
tempted  or  depraved.  It  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
elimination  of  avarice,  the  only  vice  in  the  world,  the  universal 
|>est  of  mankind,  the  slow  fever  or  consumptive  disease  of  si^ 
ciety."  And  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  suppression  <»i 
private  property,  by  rendering  the  possession  of  all  wealth 
indivisible  and  collective  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  products 
common,  by  the  State  regulation  of  marriage,  and  by  thr 
abolition  of  public  and  private  worship. 

The  view  which  Morelly  gave  of  the  place  and  function> 

^  The  chief  general  works  on  the  life  and  writin>i:8  of  Rousseau  are  tb<)c^'  i  ' 
Musset-Pathay,  Morin,  Brafkerhoflf,  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  and  Morley.     A  i^***' 
iiccount  of  his  religious,  i>oIitical,  s(x*ial,  and  educational  opinions  will  be  fuai>'. 
in   Eniil   Feuerlein's  three  articles  —  Rtuisseau'sche  Studieu  —  in   the   first   an<i 
set'ond  volumes  of  the  'Gedaiikc'     Hhintschli,  Baninte,  *fanet,  and  others,  hax* 
spe(!ially  exi)oiinded  his  viewH  on  the  origin  of  H<M*iety,  social  contract,  natarai 
rights,  &c.;  and  Kourgennd  has  treated  of  his  religious  teaching  (J.  •!.  R(»usiieau  • 
Religionsphilosopbie,  IHKi).     Of  exceptional   int<'rest   are  the  following:    'J.  J 
Kou&scau  ju^e  par  les  (lenevois  d'aujourdhui '  ((Jeneve,  187^0;  *  Les  origines  dr<» 
idces  iK)litiqnes  de  Ktiusseau.'  par  M.  Jules  Vuy  ((leneve,  1HH2);  BaudrilUrd,  'J.  J 
Kousseau  et  le  s<M'iali8nie  in«Mlerne  *  (in  Ktudes  de  philosophie  morale,  t.  I) ;  I'an- 
•  Xjc  tin  d'un  siccle.'  t.  1,  c.  .t,  4;  R«Miouvi»T'«  articles  in  *Crit.  Phil.,'  annee  xih. 
and  Prof.  E.  Cainl's  pa|)er  in  'Com.  Ri»v.*  for  Sept.  1877.     Few  have  written  rv- 
;;anling  Rousseau  with  so  much  ju<lgment  and  insight  as  F.  C.  St-hhtsser.  *  Hi'*? 
«»f  the   Eighteenth  Century,'  vol.  i.  pp.  2K.V:n4,  Eng.  tr.      Rousamu   treats  f.' 
Jiistory  (rom  an  educational  \>oiui  of  view  in  *  Emile.'  iv.  1. 
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of  the  pMsions  in  the  social  economy  has  a  special  claim  to 
lie  remarked,  owing  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  it  by 
Fourier  and  his  followers.  Morelly  was  the  direct  and 
immediate  precursor  of  Fourier,  inasmuch  as  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  Phalansterianism.  But  the  system 
which  he  himself  attempted  to  build  on  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one ;  it  was  a  socialism  of  the  kind  which  has  become 
familiar  to  us  in  recent  times  as  Collectivism.  He  is,  per- 
liafM,  more  entitled  than  any  one  else  to  be  called  the  orig- 
inator of  the  theory  of  modem  Collectivism.  A  coUectivist 
Micialism  was  his  ideal  of  the  future  of  human  society.  As 
to  tlie  past*  the  course  of  actual  history,  he  represented  it  as 
luiving  been  essentially  a  process  of  falsehood  and  cruelty,  of 
folly  and  crime.  He  was,  like  so  many  of  his  contemi)ora- 
ries,  pessimist  as  to  the  past  and  optimist  as  to  the  future ; 
that  he  was  a  social  revolutionist  followed  naturally  from  his 
non-recognition  of  the  continuity  of  history.^ 

The  Abbd  de  Mably  (1709-85)  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  character  than  either  Rousseau  or  Morelly,  but 
in  its  general  scope  and  direction  his  thinking  had  much  in 
i'ommon  with  theirs.  He  was  austere,  independent,  and  dis- 
interested: he  cared  little  for  pleasure,  power,  or  fame ;  con- 
M.'ience  was  his  stay  and  guide ;  he  saw  in  virtue  the  chief 
M>urce  and  primary  condition  of  individual  and  social  pros- 
{lerity.  None  of  his  contemix)niries  insisted  so  strongly  on  the 
intimate  relationship  of  morals  and  {X)litics ;  the  dei>endence 
of  the  latter  on  the  former  seemed  to  him  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  history.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  Christianity,  but 
he  liad  a  steady  faith  in  God  and  the  moral  law.  Although 
in  his  earliest  publication  he  api)eared  as  the  eulogist  of  alino- 
lute  monarchv,  he  soon  afterwanls  became  an  ardent  admirer 
of  tlie  republican  form  of  goveniment,  and  he  did  much  to 
spread  and  confirm  republican  predilections  in  Franc^e.  His 
{lolitical  views  were  mainly  the  results  of  his  reflect  ions  on 
ancient  history ;  the  institutions  of  classical  antiquity  seemed 
to  him  to  furnish  models  of  ]>olitical  wisdom ;  and  the  lives 
of  illustrious  citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome  sugg(\ste(l  to  him 
ideals  of  {political  virtue.     S{)arta  was  the  s{>ecial  object  of  his 

1  F.  ViltefBrtlelU*.  '  Ottle  df  la  mitare.  AtiinDmir  *\^  fnunnrtiU  ImportAnts  de 
U  BitHiie,  avcc  Tanalyse  rmboim^  du  tiyiitiriiie  micUI«  d«  MorcUy.'    IS4T. 
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idolatrous  veneration.  Of  course,  the  theatrical  antiquity  of 
which  he  was  the  panegyrist  never  existed  elsewhere  than  in 
excited  and  romantic  imaginations. 

He  has  expounded  his  political  and  juristic  creed  in  two 
treatises  of  considerable  interest,  the  '  Entretiens  de  Phocion ' 
(1763)  and  'De  la  Legislation'  (1776).  For  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  simply  to  note  the  following  points.  Mably  has 
enlarged  on  the  dependence  of  politics  and  legislation  on 
morality,  and  has  strongly  insisted  that  morality  cannot 
maintain  itself  in  a  society  devoid  of  religious  faith,  ex- 
pressly condemning  the  opinions  of  Machiavelli  and  BayK* 
to  the  contrary.  He  recommends  a  community  of  goocLs 
and  the  banishment  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  from  a 
republic.  He  represents  social  inequalities  as  unjust  and 
pernicious,  and  private  property  as  their  primary  cause.  He 
holds  that  equality  was  the  first  stage  of  society,  and  that 
it  will  be  also  its  final  form.  He  admits,  however,  that 
it  cannot  be  easily  or  immediately  attained,  and  therefore 
merely  advises  that  properties  be  kept  small,  luxury  in  its 
various  forms  repressed,  and  all  due  care  taken  to  prevent 
both  the  growth  of  pauperism  and  the  individual  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  It  shows  the  extent  to  which  he  was  mish-tl 
by  his  admiration  of  the  Greek  republics,  that,  in  despite  of 
his  socialism  and  equalitarianism,  he  would  exclude  artisans 
from  participation  in  public  affairs. 

Two  of  Mably \s  smaller  treatises  l^elong  to  the  department 
of  Historic — the  'De  TEtude  de  IHistoire'  (1778),  and  -IK- 
la  maniere  dY'crire  Histoire'  (178*2).  Both  are  contained  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  coUeeted  edition  of  his  w^^rk^. 
They  are  rather  eommonpLiee  and  disappointing  prothh- 
tions.  The  fii'st  mentioned,  written  for  the  use  of  the  voun^r 
Prince  of  l^arina,  dwells  on  the  benefits  whieh  a  ruler  niav 
derive  from  the  study  of  history,  and  especially  from  tht* 
historieal  study  of  law  and  <;ovenuneiit.  The  other,  whit  h 
is  the  lx»tter  of  the  two,  espei'lally  insists  i>n  the  iniportantv 
to  an  historian  of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  morality  aiitl 
I)olitics.  This  latter  treatise  has  a  certain  measure  of  inter* 
est  from  the  way  in  wliieh  the  classical  historians,  Thuevd- 
ides,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  IMutareh,  are  upheld  as  nnxlel>, 
^vllile  De  Thou,  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  UolRMtson  are  subjected 
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to  sharp  censures.  Voltaire's  'Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,'  for 
example,  is  pronounced  to  be  only  ^^une  pasquinade  digne 
den  lecteurs  qui  Tadmirent  sur  la  foi  de  nos  philosophes  '* 
(p.  44;>).  Of  modem  historians  Vertot  alone  is  praised  by 
Mably  with  warmth.  Wliat  one  misses  above  all  in  the  trea- 
tii*es  to  which  I  refer,  is  any  trace  of  reflection  on  the  condi-^ 
tions  and  methods  of  historical  research.  No  attempt  is  made 
in  them  to  analyse  the  processes  of  Iiistorical  investigation, 
and  to  determine  what  requirements  ought  to  be  fulfilled 
in  sifting  and  appreciating  historical  evidence.  While  they 
lielong,  therefore,  to  the  province  of  Historic,  they  cannot 
\te  said  to  have  been  of  any  special,  and  certainly  not  of  any 
scientific,  importance  therein. 

Neither  Rousseau  nor  Morelly  gave  much  attention  to  the 
Ktudy  of  history.  Mably  did,  and  he  wrote  at  least  one  his- 
torical work  of  very  considerable  merit  —  *  Observations  sur 
rilistoire  dela  France'  (2  vols.  17rt5,  with  posthumous  con- 
tinuation, 2  vols.  1790).  It  was  re-edited  by  M.  Guizot,  and 
well  deser>'e<l  the  honour,  owing  to  the  light  which  it  casts  on 
the  constitutional  histor}'  of  France.  It  was  not  only  actu- 
ally drawn  from  the  primary'  documents,  but  quoted  them 
througliout,  so  far  as  they  were  founded  on,  and  thus  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  Mably  correctly 
int4*r|>reted  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied.  It  will  U* 
found  tliat  he  frt>quently  did  not;  that  he  w<is  in  many  in- 
stances an  unsatisfactor}'  exegete ;  but  this  does  not  deprive 
him  of  the  merit,  the  rare  and  immense  merit,  of  always  ad- 
dm*ing  for  his  statements  as  to  historical  fart  what  he  believed 
to  lie  the  original  and  proper  evidenc^e  for  them.  He  was 
ain<»ng  the  first  of  histori<ins  fully  and  practically  to  recog- 
nise that  what  is  of  prime  im{)ortance  to  a  student  of  hi^tor}* 
Is  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  evidence,  and  that  where  this 
is  not  given,  historical  narmtive,  although  it  may  please  the 
imaginaticm  or  exercise*  faith,  cannot  tniin  the  judgment  or 
satisfy  the  ap])etite  for  tnith.  The  defects  to  lie  found  in 
Mablv*s  tn^atment  of  French  historv  arose  main  I  v  from  the 
rigidity  of  his  historical  ideal  and  the  narrowness  of  his  histor- 
ical syrofKithy.  He  so  overestimated  the  iiag-an  tyi>e  of  virtue, 
tliat  he  could  not  fairly  appreciate  the  manifestations  of  Chris- 
tian life.    Hi<i  taste  was  so  exclusivelv  classical  tliat  luedievtLl 
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manners  and  institutions  unduly  offended  him.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonian  republic  was  of  a  kind  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  be  just  to  the  French  monarchy. 
All  modern  history  was  thus  in  his  eyes  a  decadence. 

By  the  way  in  which  Rousseau,  Morelly,  and  Mably  incul- 
cated and  diffused  the  idea  of  equality,  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  socialist  theory  of  history.  They  ignoreiL  or 
implicitly  denied,  progress  in  histoiy ;  and  although  they 
may  have  here  and  there  verbally  affirmed  the  perfectibility 
of  man,  the  general  tenor  of  their  teaching  as  regards  tW 
course  of  human  affairs  in  the  past  is  inconsistent  therewith. 
In  words,  they  glorified  liberty,  as  all  their  contempo^ane^ 
did ;  but  they  showed  by  the  proposals  which  they  put  forth 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  it  in  any  sphere  of  life  and 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  if  the  realisation  of  equality 
could  thereby  be  promoted.  The  equality,  however,  which 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  be  also  destructive  both 
of  social  order  and  of  social  progress ;  and  consequently  itd 
advocacy  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  true 
conceptions  of  historical  development,  a  process  which  can 
only  be  natural  and  normal  where  there  is  a  due  combination 
and  correlation  of  factors  and  an  appropriate  interdej)endenrr 
and  co-operation  of  functions.  Hence  the  reason  why  socialist 
theories  of  history  are  so  generally  unsatisfactory :  their  au- 
thors have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  a  preliminary  quest  it 'h 
of  decisive  im[)ortanee,  —  the  question  which  Shakesjjean 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses :  — 

**  How  could  communities, 
De>;recs  in  whools,  and  bnitherhotxJs  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce,  and  dividable  shores. 
The  primoji^enitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  weptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place?" 

The  brother  of  the  Al)b^'  ih'  Mablv,  the  AWk'  de  Condilla* 
(1715-80),  who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contenq>oraries,  (h* 
philosopher  of  their  age,  and  the  truest  teacher  of  philosopin 
of  all  ages,  published  a  '  riiivei-sal  History'  (lTTi>)  in  thirtivn 
volumes,  yet  a  few  lines  are,  perhaps,  all  to  which  he  is  herv 
entitled.  His  '  I'niversal  History '  aimed  at  tnicing  the  hi>- 
torv  of  philosophical  opinions,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  civilisii- 
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tiun.  Ito  author's  desire  to  select  and  present  what  was  likely 
to  he  instructive  and  improving  is  throughout  conspicuous ; 
and  his  constant  preoccu{)ation  to  discover  and  indicate  the 
rauses  and  effects  of  events  is  not  less  manifest.  Hut  the 
work  lias  the  fatal  defect  of  being  altogether  wanting  in  re- 
M*an*h  and  criticism.  The  facts  in  it  are  in  grains  and  the 
r«*fh*ctions  in  busheht.  Tlie  course  of  historical  causation  is 
not  shown  to  have  been  in  the  historical  development  by 
fxhibition  of  the  facets,  but  is  only  diffusely  declared  to  have 
U*en  84)  in  the  opinion  of  the  author.  Besides,  the  statements 
«if  fact  are  not  only  intolerably  few  in  comparison  with  those 
of  reflection,  but  they  are  obviously  drawn  from  such  works 
;i.*«  were  most  accessible,  not  from  su(*h  as  had  most  claim  to 
!■•  I'onsulted.  The  account  given  of  (Ireek  philosophy,  for 
«*\am|ile,  is  not  only  derived  from  Briicker,  hut  so  derived 
from  him  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  Condillac  liad  prolia* 
My  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  either  the  fragments  of  a 
prv-Socratic  (ireek  philosopher  or  a  treatise  of  a  iK)8t-Socrati<* 
one.  If  he  had  at  any  time  thtis  occupied  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  employ  the  knowledge  so  acquired  to  control 
or  supplement  Briicker.  He  had  the  keenest  interest  in  ])sy- 
I'hological  analysis,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  historical  <'riti- 
iLnm.  He  adhere<l  to  historical  tradition  with  a  closeness 
ver>'  uncommon  among  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
rtfutur}';  almost  alone  among  them,  for  instance,  he  a^repted 
th«*  Biblical  accounts  of  antediluvian  times  and  miraculous 
«•«•<' urrences. 

Tondillac  has  treaU*d  of  historical  progress  on  various  occa- 
Mons  with  characteristic  judiciousness;  but  in  one  r(*s]>ert 
only,  {)erha])S,  can  his  teaching  on  the  subject  claim  t(»  have 
U*»*n  original  or  distinctive  —  namely,  in  that  it  represented 
iiitelle<*tual  pn)gress  as  entirely  de|H*ndenton  the  unr  made  of 
language.  This  he  lii*lieved  was  what  no  <ine  In^fori*  him  had 
done.  Notwitlistanding  his  acquiesfcncf*  in  tht*  Biblical  ac- 
«  onnt  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  hi*  iissunicd  that  con- 
dition toliave  been  one  merelv  animal.  The  cardinal  dorttine 
«»f  his  whole  philosophy  was  that  the  sole  nwit  of  mind  is  sense, 
;ind  tliat  all  the  contents  and  even  all  tht>  faculties  of  mind 
.in*  merely  transformed  sensiiti(»ns:  and  hence  he  naturally 
U'li«*ved  that  all  the  mental  acipiisitions  of  the  ni<'e  had  Ijeen 
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attained  in  the  course  of  a  process  of  development  which 
originated  when  human  beings  were  more  ignorant  than  the 
most  ignorant  savages  are  at  present.  He  accordingly  sup- 
2)osed  that  at  first,  and  for  long,  men  had  no  other  means  of 
making  their  impressions  or  desires  known  to  one  another  than 
cries  and  gestures ;  that,  like  the  beasts,  like  children,  and« 
according  to  reports  of  travellers,  like  certain  still  existing 
savage  peoples,  they  had  no  language  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  hence,  that  language  does  not  constitute  an  absolute 
distinction  between  men  and  beasts,  being  merely  a  human 
invention,  although  the  greatest  of  human  inventions.  Lan- 
guage, properly  so  called,  he  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  slow 
development  from  the  instinctive  and  natural  modes  of  com- 
munication ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  ignored 
the  very  serious  difficulties  which  must  be  disposed  of  before 
the  development  of  real  words  out  of  inarticulate  cries  can  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  proved,  or  even  as  intelligible.  He 
represented  the  discovery  of  language  as  a  decisive  epoch  in 
history,  and  argued  that  in  its  first  stage  it  had  been  a  chanted 
speech^  composed  of  sounds  variously  and  strongly  inflected. 
From  this  stage  of  it  sprang  music  and  poetry,  while  gesticula- 
tion gave  rise  to  dancing;  wlience  the  Greek  term  fjiovaiKf}  wa> 
inclusive  of  all  the  arts.  To  poetry  succeeded  prose  and  vh^ 
quence,  wliich  are  indispensable  to,  and  characteristic  of,  :i 
still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture.  When  a  man  of  peniu^ 
arises  and  so  manipulates  and  moulds  a  language  as  to  r^vral 
its  merits  and  capabilities,  men  of  talent  hasten  to  use  it  u^ 
their  instrument ;  artistic  taste  and  ambition  of  all  kinds  an- 
evoked ;  and  an  age  of  rich  Jincl  refined  civilisation  apjH?ai>. 
The  development  of  a  people's  language  and  that  of  its  intel- 
lect are  inseparable  and  always  accordant.^ 

As  in  Entjland,  Itiilv,  and  (Jermanv,  so  in  Fnince,  manv  at- 
tempts  were  made  in  the  eiL:^hteenth  century  to  explain  historx. 
or  at  least  large  elasses  of  historieal  j>hen()niena,  by  nutans  «»! 
hypotheses  suggested  by  science.  Nicholas  lioulanger  (^IT-i*- 
59),  wlien  pursuing  his  avocations  iis  an  engineer,  was  gnMth 
impressed  by  certain  geological  evidences   of  the   actii»n  of 

^  Perhaps  almost  evorythiii)j  of  value  written  by  Comlillac  regardiiii;  hwtorr 
is  I'outained  in  the  '  l^>;;ique  de  Condillao,  k  Tusapi'  (I****  iHi'ves  des  |>ryt«ner«  it 
lycH^s  de  la  rejmbliqiie  fran<;ais<«,'  jwir  Nm*!.    2  torn. :  ISUL'. 
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wau*r,  which  he  felt  constrained  to  refer  to  a  tremendous  flood ; 
and,  being  a  man  of  lively  imagination  and  of  confused  erudi- 
xUm^  he  came  to  regard  this  flood  as  a  key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  all  ancient  histor}'.  It  was  its  terrors,  he  supi)osed, 
which  hail  originated  religion  and  despotism,  and  so  caused 
ancient  history  to  be  what  it  was.  The  histor}%  he  represented, 
us  having  passed  through  four  stages,  —  theocracy,  aristoc- 
racy, democracy,  and  monarchy.  He  was  prolxibly  the  flrst 
Frenchman  influenced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  Vico.^ 
Ctiarles  Dupuis  (1742-1809),  author  of  the  once  famous  book 
*  L*C>rigine  de  tous  les  Cultes,'  made  an  elaborate  endeavour 
to  give  an  astronomical  solution  of  the  mythologies  and 
superstitions  of  the  human  race,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  historical  existence  of  Christ,  explaining  the  events 
of  his  life  as  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
identifying  the  twelve  apostles  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  Court  de  Gebelin  (1727-84),  relied  on  linguistic 
hy{K)theses  in  his  efforts  to  throw  light  on  ^^  the  primitive 
world,"  and  to  resolve  mythologies  into  their  original  ele- 
ments. Tlie  attempts  to  combine  science  and  history  just 
nrferred  to  were  far  from  successful,  yet  are  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  as  they  were  attempts  in  a  right  direction.  More 
successful,  because  easie^  of  accomplishment,  were  the  en- 
deavours made  to  combine  the  sciences  and  history  in  historie.H 
of  the  sciences.  Among  those  who  [performed  work  of  this 
kind  Croguet  and  Kailly  es{>ecially  distinguished  themselves. 
Without  irrelevance  I  might  proceed  to  show  liow,  in  the 
latter  |jart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conception  of  liis- 
torical  pnigress  was  su[>plemented  by  that  of  a  universal  de- 
vt'lc»pment  of  nature,  and  to  descrilie  the  forms  in  wliich  this 
latti-r  hyiiothesis  displayed  itself.  Its  origination  was  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  and  es|Kfcially  to  the  advances  of  physiral 
S4.ii-ii4e,  the  spread  c»f  theoretical  materialism,  and  the  in- 
i.reased  freedom  and  lioldncss  of  s|»i*culati<»ii.  To  trace  its  hi^. 
tory,  however,  even  as  it  ap{>i*ars  in  the  writings  of  Miiilh*t, 


*  A  collci'trd  iHlition  of  l^mUiti:«*r'4  workn  (inHvoU.;  wan  |iuhli<(|i«<<|  In  ITf.'. 
*  l.*Anti4|oltr  4lr%oil<f '  atKl  '  Ijc  lKf»|H>tl!»mt'  orimtal  '  an*  th«*  uu*^t  iiii|Mirtanf . 
Sr^rrml  of  the  irrpll|(loii««  whtinir<«  awrilietl  tn  hlni  ar«*  fi|iuri«>ii4.  *  I«  ('liri«>t:a'.* 
14MC  dcTolk' '  WM  fabricate*!  by  a  fienoii  t*aU«<l  DamilaTiIl**. 
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Diderot,  Buffou,    Robinet,  Dom  Deschamps,  Lamarck,  &c^ 
would  require  much  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal. 

The  Abb^  Raynal's  '  Philosophical  and  Political  Histor)'  of 
the  Settlements  and  Trade  of  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies'  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  historical  writings 
which  appeared  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVK 
and  also  one  of  the  most  representative  of  the  taste  and  spirit 
of  the  period.  Published  in  1771,  it  rapidly  passed  throu^i 
twenty  editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  languages  of 
almost  all  civilised  peoples.  It  largely  owed  the  extraordi- 
nary favour  with  which  the  contemporaries  of  Raynal  receiver! 
it  to  those  declamations  about  liberty  and  justice,  tyrants  and 
priests,  and  those  effusions  of  sentimental  ism,  which  now  only 
give  offence.  These  purpurei  panni  interwoven  into  it,  anil 
composed,  it  would  appear,  for  the  most  part  by  Diderot. 
although  they  greatly  contributed  to  its  immediate  success, 
have  led  to  its  undue  depreciation  by  posterity.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  twenty  years'  diligent  labour,  and,  intrinsically,  ;i 
highly  deserving  work,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  new  and 
valuable  information,  well  arranged,  and  vividly,  althougli 
too  rhetorically,  presented.  It  was  the  first  book  which 
effectively  showed  how  impoilant  jv  factor  commerce  ha«i 
been  in  modern  historj-.  The  way  in  which  this  was  dont- 
was  what  w«is  truly  philosophical  in  it,  not  the  geneml  aiui 
professedly  philosophical  reflections  wliich  it  contains,  an«i 
which  are  mostly  sui)erficial  and  pretentious. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  two  works  were  pui»- 
lished  wliich  professed  to  delineate  philosophically  the  coui><- 
of  history.  Both  were  written  by  enthusiastic  adv(K'at4?ii  •>( 
the  principles  of  eighteenth-century  ^*  enlightenment,'*  aw\ 
ardent  admirers  of  the  Revolution  as  a  grand  effort  to  realiik- 
the  true  ideal  of  social  life ;  bv  men  closely  akin  in  convii  - 
tioiis,  spirit,  and  aim.  Yet  they  are  of  very  unequal  merit ; 
and  while  the  one  may  l)e  very  briefly  dealt  with,  the  othei 
will  recjuire  a  comparatively  lengthened  treatment.  The  tw«« 
works  referred  to  are  Volney's  *  Ruins '  and  Condorcet*> 
*  Sketch.' 

Constantine  Francis  ChasselxiMif,  Count  Volney,  acquin*<i 
fame  as  a  traveller,  an  orientalist,  and  an  historian.    Althouijh 
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very  hostile  to  religion,  he  was  a  sincere,  magnanimous,  virtu- 
ous man.  His  *  Ruins ;  or,  A  Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Kmpires '  (1791),  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
although  it  is  much  inferior  in  real  value  to  his  ^  Travels  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,*  his  ^  Description  of  the  Character  and  Soil 
of  the  United  States/  or  even  his  'Researches  on  Ancient 
History.*  It  is  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history  and  of  religion 
Ijased  on  tenets  of  Locke,  Condillac,  Rousseau,  and  Dupuis. 
A  general  summary  of  its  character  and  contents  may  be 
given  as  follows  :  — 

Contemplating  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  author  meditates 
on  the  disappearance  of  extinct  empires,  and  foresees  a  similar 
fate  for  those  which  are  now  most  flouiishing  and  powerful. 
The  genius  of  history  appears  to  him,  and  explains  that 
fatality  is  a  meaningless  word,  and  that  the  source  of  human 
4*alamities  is  in  man  himself,  his  passions  and  faults.  Ap{>ear- 
ing  on  earth  as  an  ignorant  savage,  man  gradually  emerges 
f  n)m  this  state  under  the  attraction  of  pleasure  and  the  repul- 
sion of  pain.  His  only  motive  of  action,  selMove,  renders 
him  at  once  social  and  industrious,  but  also,  growing  as  it 
does  with  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  of  civilisation,  leads  him 
to  confound  happiness  with  unregulated  enjoyment,  makes 
him  avaricious  and  violent,  and  causes  the  strong  to  oppress 
the  weak  and  the  weak  to  conspire  against  the  strong. 
Slavery  and  inequality,  war  and  corruption,  liave  conse- 
<|Ui*ntly  followed  on  the  liberty  and  eciuality,  peace  and 
innocence,  of  primitive  times.  But  as  man  is  i)erfectible 
this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  permanent,  and  during 
the  Isksi  three  centuries  there  has  been  great  progress :  intel- 
lects liave  been  brought  into  communication  as  never  before : 
knowledge  has,  tlianks  es])ecially  to  printing,  lieen  marvel- 
Itiunly  difftised;  discoveries  and  inventions  of  all  kinds  mul- 
tiplied and  utilised.  Humanity  is  now  fairly  started  on  a 
career  of  conquest;  the  enianci[)ation  of  the  mind  is  rapidly 
advancing.  Soon  morality  itself  will  come  to  be  niti(»nally 
viewed;  individuals  and  nations  will  recognise  it  to  Ix*  the 
•object  of  a  phjf§ical  idence  ;  it  will  Ije  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  only  one  law,  that  of  nature ;  only  one 
(-fjde«  that  of  reason;  only  one  throne,  tliat  of  justice;  only 


^^ 
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one  altar,  that  of  concord.  When  men  clearly  see  wlia: 
morality  is,  and  consequently  clearly  see  that  it  is  their  own 
security  and  advantage,  they  will  not  fail  to  practise  it. 

Next,  the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  all  worships  aiv 
represented  as  convoked,  as  compelled  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
their  various  creeds,  and  in  doing  so,  as  contradicting  and 
refuting  one  another,  opi)osing  revelations  to  revelatious, 
miracles  to  miracles,  authorities  to  authorities,  until  they 
render  it  evident  that  they  are  all  deceived  or  deceivers.  A 
naturalistic  explanation  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  natioiu 
rise  and  fall,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Religious 
ideas  are  maintained  to  spring  from  the  impressions  of  sense, 
and  to  assume  in  their  course  a  necessary  succession  of  forms. 
The  stages  through  which  religion  is  described  as  passing  are 
these:  (1)  worship  of  the  elements  and  physical  powers  of 
nature ;  (2)  worship  of  the  stars,  or  Sabeism ;  (3)  worship 
of  symbols,  or  idolatry ;  (4)  worship  of  two  principles,  or 
dualism ;  (5)  mythical  or  moral  worship,  or  the  system  of  a 
future  state ;  (6)  worship  of  the  world  as  animated,  or  of  the 
universe  under  different  emblems;  (7)  worship  of  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  vital  principle  of  the  universe  ;  and  (8)  wor- 
ship of  the  demiurgus,  or  supreme  artificer.  Christianity  i> 
represented  as  the  allegorical  worshij)  of  the  sun.  The  eniirt* 
development  of  religion  is  exhibited  as  a  vain  and  illusor\ 
process ;  all  the  ideas  and  l)eliefs  which  it  implies  as  unct-r- 
tain  and  unverifiable.  !Men  are,  consequently,  exhorti^l  i». 
renounce  all  opinions  regarding  a  spiritual  world,  antl  t.* 
concern  themselves  only  with  that  i)erceptible  world  of  whi^h 
alone  they  can  know  anything. 

Among  the  bust  words  of  the  work  are  these,  and  they  ex- 
press well  its  chief  conclusion  :  '*  If  we  would  reach  uniformity 
of  opinion,  we  must  j)reviously  attain  certainty,  and  verify  llw 
resemblance  of  our  ideas  to  their  models.  Now  this  cannot 
Ijo  done  except  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  our  inijuiry  can  W 
referred  to  the  testimony,  and  subjected  to  the  examinatior.. 
of  our  senses.  Whatever  cannot  1k'  brought  to  this  trial  i-* 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  understanding ;  we  have  neither  ruU* 
to  try  it  by,  nor  mejisure  by  which  to  institute  a  comparison, 
nor   source   of   demonstration    and  knowledge  regarding  it. 
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Whence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, we  must  consent  not  to  pronounce  upon  such  objects, 
nor  assign  to  them  importance.  We  must  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  such  as  can  be  verified  and  such  as 
<?annot|  and  separate  by  an  inviolable  barrier  the  world  of 
fantastic  beings  from  the  world  of  realities ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
civil  effect  must  be  taken  away  from  theological  and  religious 
opinions.** 

Volney  was  one  of  the  many  precursors  of  Comte;  and, 
indeed^  as  decided  a  positivist  as  Comte  himself,  in  all  respects 
except  in  name.* 

II 

Amidst  all  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  Revolution 
many  of  the  sincerest  and  worthiest  of  its  partisans,  among 
whom  Condorcet  must  undoubtedly  be  numbered,  remained 
full  of  confidence  and  hoi)e.  The  splendours  of  a  niinigc 
j^ve  a  deceptive  beauty  to  the  waste  howling  wilderness 
}»*fi>re  them.  Faith  in  the  future  of  the  human  race  sti-ength- 
fn«*d  them  to  liear  even  the  hornirs  of  the  Ueign  of  Terror; 
faith  in  a  thorough  regeneration  of  the  world  and  a  blessed 
millennium.  It  was  '*a  time,"  says  Hegel,  **  in  whirh  a  spir- 
itual entliusiasm  thrilled  thn>ugh  the  world,  as  if  the  n*con- 
criliation  between  the  divine  and  secular  was  now  first  acconi- 
[>lished**;  **a  time,"  sa}'s  Wonlsworth, — 

**  In  whtrh  Uie  men$^,  sUl^,  forbidding  ways 
Of  cuBtmn,  law,  and  iit«tut«>,  t«K>k  at  oner 
Tb«  attraction  of  a  country  in  r«>niancc  I 
When  Reaaon  ■corned  the  m<Mit  to  aMH*rt  her  riirhta. 
Wb^n  moiit  intent  on  makinic  of  henrlf 
A  prime  enchantmw  —  to  amiftt  the  work 
Which  then  wan  fcoinjc  forward  in  her  name." 

The  *£squisse  d'un  Tableau  Historique  dt»s  Progres  dv 
rKsprit  Ilumain,*  written  by  Marie-Jean-Antoine-XiroliLH 
<*aritat,  Marciuis  de  Condorcet,  in  1T1».*J,  is  thonmghly  rhar- 

>  Fr.  Pieavvt,  in  bin  valoable  work  '  lien  Ideoloi;ues,  KMai  Aur  I'blAtoire  de* 
Ideea  et  dea  th^rie*  acientitlqued,  pbiloMipbiquen,  n*li|cieui*eA,  etc..  en  Franr** 
depski  17IO*  iimn),  treaU  of  Voluey.  pp.  riS-140;  cif  Dupuiii.  pp.  I4r>-1»3;  an<i  of 
r«>odorDet.  ppu  lOl-US. 
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acteristic  of  the  time.^  Although  composed  when  its  author 
lay  concealed  from  the  emissaries  of  Robespierre  in  the  garret 
of  a  friend,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  excessive  hope- 
fulness, and  pictures  a  glorious  future  as  at  hand.  It  was 
with  the  vision  of  the  guillotine  before  him,  and  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  violent  death,  that  this  brilliant  and  gener- 
ous, if  somewhat  fanciful  and  vacillating  man,  sincere  in  his 
love  and  strong  in  his  faith  towards  humanity,  comforted 
himself  after  all  other  religion  had  died  out  of  his  souU  by 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  evils  of  life  had  arisen  from 
a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  rulers  against  their  fellows,  and 
from  the  bad  laws  and  bad  institutions  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  creating;  but  that  the  human  race  would  finally 
conquer  its  enemies,  and  so  completely  free  itself  of  its  evils 
that  even  disease  and  suffering  should  almost  cease,  and  truth, 
liberty,  equality,  justice,  and  love  should  universally  abound. 
His  work  is  thus  a  sort  of  hymn  in  celebration  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  in  salutation  of  the  advent  of  a  reign  of  right- 
eousness and  peace,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  move, 
were  it  only  from  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  almost  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written  were  thus  iht* 
most  unfavourable  that  can  well  be  imagined  for  niinuu* 
accuracy  of  execution,  and  must,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid 
critic,  go  far  to  excuse  its  numerous  errors  of  det^iil.  It 
would  be  ungenerous  to  insist  on  these,  and  it  would  l)e  for 
our  purpose,  or  any  good  purj)ose,  useless,  as  the  only  valuf 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  IkioIc  lies  in  ii> 
genenil  ideas.  It  must  be  considered,  as  its  author  wisht*d 
it  to  1x3  considered,  as  a  mere  programme  of  principles — a 
sketch  to  Ix^  filled  up  in  a  subsequent  and  elabortite  work 

1  On  Condorwt  as  an  historical  philosophor,  see  Auf;:uste  Comtc.  *Cour»  J- 
Philosophio  Positive,'  iv.  2r»2-L*<»*J.  ami  *  Systi-nie  de  rolitiqiie  Positive/  iv.,  «|>(«rD- 
dico  K«'nenil,  101^111;  I^iurent,  *  Ktiules,'  xii.  l'Jl-l*3);  Morley's  *'Condorc<>t  "  :a 
•Critical  Miscellanies';  Mathurin  (iilltt,  '  L'l'topie  de  Condoreet,*  Ism;  JahH. 
ii.  (WJ-*)'.*"-';  and  two  articles  of  Kenouvier,  'Crit.  Phil.,*  anntH!»  x.,  pp.  lir-l>, 
H.VKiO.  I  have  restated  the  nicst  fnndamental  of  Conite's  criticisms  i»n  pp  '*>. 
^i*J*».  I  niav  also  refer  to  niv  article  on  Condon^et  in  '  Encvd.  Brit.'  In  thf»  intr*- 
val  between  the  puhlication  of  Tnrcot's  '  I>is<*onr8es *  atid  Tondon'et's  *  Skt-r.-i  . 
there  appeared  wrltinirs  of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature  by  Iselin.  Weirelin,  K-%r:. 
and  llenler.  and  hv  Ferpnson.  Lonl  K.-imes,  and  Priestley,  but  CondopretS  in  rk 
hears  no  traces  of  their  indnetic*'.  In  historical  philosophy  Turcot  was  hii*  irarof" 
(Unto,  and  almost  sole  teacV.et. 
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could  the  guillotine  be  escaped,  which,  alas !  was  not  possi- 
ble, except  by  suicide  in  prison. 

Tlie  fundamental  idea  of  Condorcet  is  that  of  a  human  per- 
fectibility which  has  manifested  itself  in  continuous  progress 
in  the  |Mst,  and  must  lead  to  indefinite  progress  in  the  future.  ' 
Man,  he  endeavours  to  show,  has  advanced  uninterruptedly  at 
a  more  or  less  rapid  rate,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance 
on  earth  to  the  present  time,  in  the  path  of  enlightenment, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  and  will  continue  to  advance  so  long 
iLs  the  world  lasts.  As  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  the  individual  is  developed  out  of  a  susceptibility  to  sen- 
sations, and  the  power  of  retaining,  discriminating,  and  com- 
bining them,  so  all  the  varieties  of  civilisation,  all  the  phases 
of  historv^  are  but  the  collective  work  of  the  individuals  thus 
humbly  endowed.  Their  starting-{>oint  is  the  lowest  stage  of 
barbarism:  the  first  men  possessing  no  superiority  over  the 
other  animals  which  did  not  result  directly  from  superiority 
of  bodily  organisation. 

The  stages  which  the  human  race  has  already  gone  through* 
i>n  in  other  words,  the  great  ejxx'hs  of  history,  are  repirded 
as  nine  in  number.  Of  these  the  first  tliree  can  confessedly 
lie  flescribed  only  conjecturally  from  general  olR(er>'ations  as 
t4>  the  development  of  the  human  faculties  and  the  analogies 
«>f  savage  life.  In  the  first  eiMH*h,  men  are  united  into  luinlos 
of  hunters  and  fishers,  who  acknowledge  in  some  degree  pub- 
lic authority  and  the  claims  of  family  rt^lationship,  and  who 
make  use  of  an  articulate  language,  ^Snvented  by  some  men 
of  genius,  the  eternal  benefactors  of  the  human  race*  but 
whose  names  and  countries  are  for  ever  burie<l  in  oblivion/* 
In  the  second  eiMH*Ii«  the  |MiHtonil  state,  pn»|K»rty  is  intrfNhiced, 
AUil  ulong  with  it  inequality  of  conditions,  and  ev«*n  slavery, 
but  also  leisure  to  cultivate  intelligence,  to  invent  some  of 
the  simpler  arts,  and  to  a4*(}uir(»  some  of  the  more  eleni«'ntary 
truths  of  Hcienee.  In  the  third  e|MK'h,  the  a^Ticultur.il  state, 
:%.H  leisure  anil  wealth  an*  gri*ater,  lalK»iir  U*tter  distributed 
and  applied,  and  the  means  of  eoninuuiieatioii  increased  anil 
extenii<*il,  pn^gress  is  still  ni<ire  nipid.  With  the  invention 
•  if  alphabetic  writing  the  eonjt'etiiral  part  «»f  history  closes, 
and  the  more  or  less  autht*nticated  |>jirt  conunenci*s.      liy  an 
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oniisHum  still  grentvr  tban  Bossiiet'H,  Cbiiia.  Iniiia.  "the five 
great  monarchies."  Judcii,  iinii,  in  fact,  alt  nationii  cun)i«iv- 
bended  in  the  oriental  world,  are  panned  UDappreciated  atid 
even  unnoticed;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  epodw  are  reiire- 
seuted  as  corresponding  to  Greece  and  Itonie.  'ITie  micldle 
^es  are  divided  into  two  epochs,  the  former  of  which  ur- 
minates  with  the  Crusades,  and  the  latter  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  eighth  ejwch  extends  from  the  iuventioo  td 
printing  to  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  philosophic  think- 
ing accomplished  by  Descartes.  And  the  ninth  e(xx-h  begin 
with  thill  great  intellectual  revolution  and  encU  with  the  gml 
I)oliticnl  and  moral  revolution  of  178it,  and  is  illiistriaoi 
through  the  discovery  of  the  tine  syhtera  of  the  physical  oni- 
verae  by  Newton,  of  human  nature  hy  Locke  ttnd  CoodiUAC, 
and  of  society  by  Turgot,  Price,  and  Kooosean. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  important  in  any  attempt  l^^m 
philosopliical  delineation  of  the  course  of  history  thai^^^| 
division  into  periods.  That  ouglit  of  itself  to  oxbiha^^^| 
plan  of  the  development,  the  line  and  distance  nlnuuly^^^l 
ersed,  and  the  direction  of  future  movement.  It  shool^^H 
made  on  a  single  principle,  so  that  the  series  of  perinds^^H 
be  homogeneous,  but  on  a  principle  so  fundamental  and  ^^H 
prchensive  as  to  pervade  the  history  not  only  as  a.  wholi^^H 
in  each  of  ita  elements,  and  to  be  able  t«  furnish  guidao^^H 
the  historian  of  any  special  development  of  human  know^^^H 
and  life.  The  discovery  and  proof  of  such  u  principle  i^^H 
of  the  chief  services  which  the  philosojihy  of  histoiy  ■Q^^^H 
legitimately  expected  to  render  to  the  bistorioits  of  scif^^H 
of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  art.  And  if  it  fail  to  i^^^H 
this  service,  this  can  only  be  because  it  has  failed  to  M^^H 
plish  its  own  distinctive  and  proper  work  —  failed  b>  |^^^| 
and  follow  the  thread  that  guides  through  l]ie  Ubyrii^^^| 
history,  and  allows  the  mind  to  trace  iu  some  mttusxB^^^M 
plan,  and  Ut  conjecture  with  some  degree  of  probalHli^^^H 
purjioso.  But  failure  is  ven,-  possible,  sueoom  very  d)f^^^| 
No  suporticial  glance  can  possibly  detect,  nor  linppy  acd^^^H 
disclose,  the  true  principle  «f  historical  division,  any  ^^H 
than  of  botanical  or  zoologicnl  classification.  It  dora  ^i^^^l 
nn  the  surface,  but  in  the  essential  natnrv  of  ttie  thiog^^^H 
implies  a  thorough  acquaintance  therewith,  n  profound ia^^^| 
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into  the  couree  and  tendencies  of  history,  attainable  only 
through  prolonged  and  patient  study,  and  after  repeated 
failure^!.  Condorcet  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
Huhject;  had  not  gone  deep  enough  in' his  investigations  into 
historical  development!  to  apprehend  the  principle  by  which 
iUi  stages  or  periods  should  be  determined;  and  could  only 
mrem  to  determine  them  by  fixing,  and  even  that  on  inadequate 
grounds,  on  certain  conspicuous  events  sufficiently  distant 
from  each  other  to  divide  the  whole  of  Euro{)ean  history  into 
a  few  ages,  and  yet  not  so  unequally  distant  that  the  inequal- 
ity should  of  itself  show  the  non-co-ordinacy  of  these  ages. 
Anil  not  only  is  there  no  proof  given  that  the  events  which 
are  thus  selected  as  the  origins  of  periods,  the  turning-points 
of  history,  are  all  of  the  same  rank  —  that  is,  on  a  level  as 
to  im|K)rtance  or  influence;  but,  as  Comte  has  well  remarked, 
they  are  not  even  of  the  same  order,  one  being  industrial, 
another  political,  another  scientific,  another  religious. 

Another  defect  must  lie  indicated.  Condorcet  lielonged  to 
a  generation  which  was  narrow  and  unjust  in  its  judgment  of 
many  great  causes,  and  he  di<l  not  in  that  res|>eot  rise  al)ove 
tilt*  general  spirit  of  his  time.  lie  carries  into  his  estimate 
of  tlu*  {Mst  not  the  calm  catholic  spirit  of  the  [)hilosopher,  but 
th<*  {Kissionate  and  prejudiced  spirit  of  sect^irian  fanaticism. 
I  If  wHW  no  beauty  or  worth  in  phihmophy  except  when  it 
attempts  to  explain  the  world  <»n  mechanical  and  sensational 
principles,  and  in  religion  none  at  all.  Idealism  and  Chris- 
tianity appear  to  him  as  simply  delusions;  Monarchy  and  the 
Church  as  two  essentially  |H;n]icious  institutions,  the  one  of 
which  lias  persistently  tyninnisetl  over  men  by  brute  force, 
and  the  other  constantly  U^traved  them  with  lies.  Th(*se 
views  are  of  course  iKith  uncharitable  an<l  inconsistent  with 
the  testimonv  of  history.  They  are  inconsistent  even  with 
Condorcet 's  own  fundamental  notions  i»f  pn^gress  and  perfec- 
tibility. Progress,  continuous  and  indefinite  iniprovenieiit, 
should  have  reasons.  Hut  what  rciLsons  for  th(*ni  «-an  there 
lie,  if  all  the  most  |N>werful  and  dunible  agen<*ies  and  institu- 
tions in  histor%'  have  been  essentially  ol»(tnictiye  and  hurtful  ? 
How  comes  it,  if  such  U»  the  ca»<e,  that  n»tn»^n»S'^ion  i»*  n<»t 
the  eliaracterist ic  of  histor}'  instead  of  progn*ss?  It  might 
liave  been  possible  for  Ci»nilon'et,  had  his  \tU\U>ik\\Y\\N  Wvw 
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other  than  it  was,  to  have  evaded  if  not  avoided  this  diffieultT 
by  ascribing  pn>gress  to  a  power  inherent  in  human  natu.^. 
and  capable  of  not  only  dispensing  with  any  external  aid»  bat 
of  triumphing  over  every  external  opposition  —  to  an  innate 
spontaneous  and  irresistible  faculty;  but  his  sensationalism 
and  denial  of  a  priori  principles  and  original  tendencies  pre- 
cluded his  having  recourse  to  this  explanation,  and  left  him 
no  escape  from  self-contradiction.  History  itself  is  les^ 
illogical;  never  contradicts  itself;  never  presents  anything 
good  or  bad  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause.  If  there 
has  been  anywhere  improvement  in  the  world,  it  has  been 
because  there  the  foi-ces  of  good  have  been  on  the  whole 
mightier  than  those  of  evil ;  and  if  anywhere  deterioration, 
it  has  been  because  there  the  superior  strength  has  been  on 
the  side  of  evil. 

The  most  original,  and,  notwithstanding  its  erront,  the 
most  important  pai*t  of  Condorcet's  treatise,  is  that  which  ht» 
been  most  censured  and  ridiculed,  the  last  chapter,  which 
has  for  subject  the  future  of  the  human  race.  There  the  idea 
that  generalisations  from  the  past  must  supply  data  for  pre- 
vision of  the  future  in  historical  as  well  as  in  physical  scieni^, 
is  for  the  first  time  perhaps  adequately  insisted  on. 

"If  man,"  it  is  said,  "can  predict  with  almost  entire  confideno^ 
phenomena  when  he  knows  their  laws,  if  even  when  these  laws  an* 
unknown  he  can  from  experience  of  the  past  foresee  with  f^»at  prola- 
bility  the  events  of  the  future,  why  should  it  l>e  deemed  chimerical  to 
attempt  to  picture  the  probable  destiny  of  the  human  race  in  acconianc** 
with  the  results  of  its  historv?  The  sole  foundation  of  Wlief  in  th«» 
natural  sciences  is  the  idea  that  the  general  laws,  known  or  igiiore«i. 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  are  necessary  and  cot;- 
stant;  and  for  what  reason  should  this  hold  less  true  of  the  int<?lltH?tuaI 
and  moral  faculties  of  man  than  of  the  other  oj»erations  of  nature  V" 
Since  opinions  formed  on  the  experience  of  the  past  are  the  rule*  of 
conduct  a<lopted  by  the  wiser  portion  of  mankind,  why  should  the  philodkv 
pher  be  forbidden  to  rest  his  conjectures  on  the  same  basis,  provi«ied  hf 
attribute  to  them  no  greater  certainty  than  the  numl>er,  the  coDsist«Dcy. 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  warrant?  * 

It  is  owing  to  his  having  at  once  distinctly  enunciated  this 
idea  and  sought  to  realise  it  that  l>otli  Saint-Simon  and  Conile 
liav(»  assigned  t<^  his  w<Mk  a  plaee  among  the  most  imi»ortant 
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productions  of  the  scientific  mind,  although  thoroughly  aware 
of  its  defects.  The  truth  of  the  idea  is  not  dependent  on  any 
exaggerated  view  of  progress  as  the  continuous,  ubiquitous, 
inevitable  manifestation  of  an  inherent  faculty  or  fon*e,  but 
on  the  simple  fact  of  progress  in  directions  which  can  l)e  traced ; 
nor  is  it  affected  by  mistakes  which  Condorcet  may  have  made 
in  liis  delineation  of  the  future.  And  without  any  wish  to 
excuse  or  explain  away  his  mistakes  of  the  latter  kind,  I 
believe  they  have  not  only  l)een  more  than  sufficiently  dwelt 
on«  but  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  erroneous  to  represent 
him  as  assuming  the  rdle  of  prophet  farther  than  that  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  prevision  seemed  to  him  essentially  involved  in 
historical  science, —  farther  than  that  general  laws  regulative 
of  the  past  seemed  to  him  to  warrant  general  inferences  re- 
sfiecting  the  future.  He  confined  himself,  however,  entirely 
ti>  general  inferences,  and  never  pretended  to  predict  particular 
events.  He  confined  himself,  indeed,  to  infer  from  the  entire 
history  of  the  past  three  tendencies  as  likely  to  be  character- 
istic features  of  the  future;  and  to  believe  with  measure  in 
any  of  them  appears  to  involve  nothing  obviously  absurd  and 
ut^>pian. 

These  three  features  of  the  future,  or  tendencies  of  the 
present,  or  directions  of  progress,  are:  1,  The  destruction  of 
inequality  between  nations;  2,  the  destruction  of  inequality 
between  classes;  and  3,  the  improvement  of  individuals. 
Now,  as  to  the  first,  the  destruction  of  inequality  lM»tween 
nations,  Condorcet  does  not  thereby  mean  that  nations  tend 
ti>  become,  or  ever  will  lx»come,  in  all  resjwcts  alike,  wliirli 
would  really  amount  to  holding  that  nations,  as  nations,  must 
cejise  to  exist.  Nationality  is  inconsistent  with  alisoliite 
equality.  But  only  inexcusabU*  carelessness  can  explain 
any  one*s  supposing  him  to  lN*lieve  in  su(*h  equality.  That 
which  he  s|)eaks  of  is  equality  of  liU»rty  or  rij^lit,  tin* 
onlinar}'  signitication  of  tlic  tiTUi  annui}^  his  rontiMniM»ni- 
ri<^,  and  that  which  is  found  in  tlie  legislation  of  tin*  ihtIihI 
—  ^.//.,  in  the  C'imK»s  of  1T1»1  and  17t>3.  HfiM«*  whm  hr 
says  nations  tend  in  equality  Ik*  nirans  simply,  as  ht*  him- 
s«*lf  t4»lls  us,  that  they  all  tend  to  fnM»doni:  that  liU-rtv  is 
wliat  thev  are  alike  entitlcfl  to,  and  will  alike  enjoy;  that 
natun*  has  not  d<M)mcd  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  to 
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slavery  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  made  them  for  indepen- 
dence and  the  exercise  of  reason.  The  differences  or  distinc- 
tions which  flow  from  the  very  use  of  reason  and  freedom  do 
not  seem  to  him  incompatible  with  equality,  but  only  those 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  true,  i.e.,  free  moral  personality 
as  their  ground;  only  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  attack 
and  seek  to  subvert  it,  by  denial  of  the  right  of  all  nations 
without  distinction  to  rational  freedom.  Nations,  he  thinks, 
are  equal  if  equally  free,  and  are  all  tending  to  equality 
because  all  tending  to  freedom. 

Thus  understood,  the  disappearance  of  inequality  between 
nations  implies  the  disappearance  of  inequality  between  the 
different  classes  of  citizens  in  a  nation.  It  presupposes  that 
the  right  to  freedom  does  not  divide  but  unite  men,  belonging 
of  its  very  nature  to  all ;  that 

*'  Our  life  is  tamed 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt." 

The  inequality  between  the  diflferent  classes  in  a  nation  com- 
prises inequality  of  wealth  and  instruction ;  and,  according 
to  Condoreet,  the  tendency  of  historical  progress  is  to  wan  U 
equality  as  regards  both.  In  saying  this  of  wealth,  he  d<K's 
not  mean  that  the  time  is  coming  when  no  man  will  Ije  richer 
than  another,  but  simply  that  the  numerous  distinctions  U- 
tween  men  aecording  to  their  wealth  which  have  Wen  origi- 
nated by  the  civil  laws,  and  perpetuated  by  factitious  niean>, 
are  destined  to  1x3  swept  away;  and  that  their  alxilitioiu  leav- 
ing property,  trade,  and  industry  entirely  free,  must  helj»  to 
destroy  all  fixed  cLlss  distinctions  —  moneyed  inclusive  — all 
castesliip,  in  societv.  He  nuiv  have  l)een  mistaken.  Manv 
think  that  the  experience  of  our  own  country  since  it  entcrtMl 
on  the  path  wliicli  Condoreet  recommended  to  the  worhl,  p>es 
to  sliow  that  wealili  left  to  itself  tends  not  to  etjualily  but  to 
inc(iuality;  and  the  most  democratic  of  nations,  the  UnittMl 
Suites,  far  from  manifestin<^,  ius  niiu^ht  have  l)een  lixiked  for, 
an  e<iual  or  higher  faith  in  freedom  of  tnide,  shows  a  Bingular 
aversion  to  it.      Tiider  the  English  r^jime  of  liberty,  the  rich 
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are  always,  it  is  said,  growing  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer, 
and  HO  the  distance  between  rich  and  poor  is  continually 
widening  instead  of  lessening.  But  does  the  little  wealth 
of  the  [loor  tend  when  free  to  decrease  in  the  same  mode  and 
sense  tliat  the  much  wealth  of  the  rich  tends  to  inci*ea8e  ?  Or 
must  not,  on  the  contrary,  when  free,  the  tendency  alike  of 
small  and  of  large  sums  be  to  increase;  and  if  the  little  of 
tlie  [MKir  be  actually  seen  to  become  less,  must  it  not  be  owing 
Ui  some  disturbing  cause,  such  as  population  outgrowing 
capital,  and  neither  to  freedom  nor  the  increase  of  the  riches 
of  the  rich  in  a  state  of  freedom,  lx>th  of  which  of  themselves 
only  tend  to  diminish  the  poverty  of  the  poor?  And  granting 
tliat  the  difference  of  fortune  between  the  wealthiest  and  the 
{KKirest  member  of  the  community  is  greater  at  present  than 
evi*r  it  was,  are  not  the  number  of  intermediate  fortunes,  their 
^ra<Iation,  and  the  way  in  which  they  pass  from  one  person  to 
another,  sufficient  notwithstanding  to  establish  the  existence 
of  tliat  tenclency  to  equality,  even  as  regards  wealth,  for 
wliirh  Condoreet  contended  ?  Further,  have  we  not  simply 
t<»  l<M»k  around  us  and  mark  how  rapidly  lande<l  pro|)erty  is 
{kissing  out  of  noble  into  trading  and  mercantile  hancLs,  and 
how  vainly  the  new  proprietors  must  strive  to  gain  the  s(K*ial 
|Misition  of  their  preflecessors,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves 
tluit  free  trade  is  a  most  democratic  thing,  surely  and  steadily 
pulling  the  higher  classes  of  society  down  to  a  lower  level? 
It  may  very  well  be  thought,  then,  that  in  this  resfiect  society 
is  t«'nding  in  the  direction  indicated  by  (\>ii<Iorcet;  but  even 
if  nfit«  his  opinion  is  simply  erroneous,  and  neither  alwunl 
nor  Utopian;  a  proiHwition  for  discUHsinn,  not  for  ridicule. 

S<»  when  he  sjieaks  of  a  t«»n<leiiry  in  history  to  e(|uality  of 
iii*«tnu-tion,  equality  must  again  lie  underst<Nxl  as  an  attri- 
bute c»f  lilierty«  and  as  meaningless  or  niiseliiev<nis  when 
ilftaehed  from  it  and  n*garded  as  a  se]»anite  or  co-ordinate 
prini'iple.  He  in  the  plaim^st  terms  n*jerts  the  notion  that 
no  man  is  to  n*ceive  ni(»re  learning  than  anotht*r«  but  all  are 
to  U«  taught  the  same  tliinp«  and  to  tin*  same  extent.  The 
••iiiialitv  of  instnu'tion  for  which  he  contends  is  certainlv  not 
that  which  would  give  all  men  the  same  amount  of  knoul- 
t'tlgf*;  it  is  only  tliat  which  will  suffice  to  destroy  all  slavish 
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dependence.  He  holds  that  by  a  choice  of  the  ( 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  of  the  means  heitt  iMhtptciI  to  rhb-  I 
municat«  them,  the  entire  mass  of  n  i)eopl«  may  be  instrocW 
in  all  that  eadi  individual  need»  to  knon'  in  order  to  wvtm 
the  free  development  of  his  industry  and  fiivulties:  tlal 
equality  carried  tiiua  far,  the  inequality  of  the  nalunl  facal- 
ties  of  each  would  benefit  all  as  regards  Iwlh  M^i^nra  a&d 
practice;  and  that  all  men  ought  to  receive  so  mil cli  edani- 
tion,  and  that  of  such  a  character,  as  will  enable  Uiem  to  lin 
as  men,  as  rational  and  free  beings,  and  not  as  brate  rrtnUum 
which  are  driven  and  ruled  from  without  for  the  pleastuvaad 
interest  of  a  master.  The  pages  in  which  he  stAtes  wh*t  ht 
means  by  "the  equality  of  instruction  which  we  can  hope  to 
attain,  and  with  which  we  ought  to  lie  itatbtfied,"  and  indl* 
cates  his  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  favourable  to 
a  real  equality  in  every  sphere  of  life,  even  where  nMunl 
inequalities  are  allowed  free  development,  are  as  admjfrfilt 
for  their  lucidity  and  roaj^onablcness  as  for  their  eloqaencc; 
they  are  full  of  s  noble  enthusiasm,  but  contnin  m>t  »  tco- 
tence  which  warrants  the  accusation  of  utopianism. 

The  third  and  most  famoim  inference  nf  our  author  w  tlw 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature  itself,  intellectnallr. 
morally,  and  phj-eically.  He  uaea  even  the  term  infinite,  mad 
Cousin  and  other  critics  have  taken  him  rigidly  at  his  woid. 
but  very  unfairly,  as  he  clearly  shows  his  meaning  merely  !•> 
be  that  no  fixed  t«rm  or  limit  is  assignable  to  progress.  Hi' 
has  nowhere  denied  that  progress  is  conditioned  both  by  the 
constitution  of  humanity  and  the  character  of  itv  sorrmind- 
iiigs,  but  he  affirms  that  these  conditions  are  comintible  witl 
endless  progress;  and,  in  fact,  only  a  Iwing  not  nbeolate  Mid 
infinite,  hut  conditioned  and  finite,  is  capable  of  [irngnM 
nf  any  kind.  An  absolutely  infinite  progrn«i<,  implying  Uw 
pmgretis  of  an  absolutely  infinite  being,  is  a  contradictinn  1 
terms;  but  Condorcet  was  quite  right  in  thinking  tlikfl 
human  mind  can  assign  no  fixed  limits  to  itn  own  adn 
ment  in  knowledge,  and  that  science  both  us  to  wealt 
results  and  improvement  of  methods  may  grow  more  anil  mem 
for  ever,  constantly  finding  its  horizon  recede,  vonstantlr 
attaining  a  wider  and  clearer  range  of  vision.     The  i 
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attemi>t,  indeed,  of  reason  to  assign  limits  to  its  own  prog- 
ress, is  the  same  sort  of  absurdity  as  would  \ye  a  man^s  attempt- 
ing to  leap  out  of  or  into  his  own  body.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  here  to  have  recourse  to  the  metaphysical  reasoning 
which  establishes  this  fundamental  truth  of  metaph}'sical 
science;  it  is  enough  merely  to  ask  those  who  deny  it  to 
fitate  where  they  suppose  knowledge  is  necessitated  to  stop. 
Tlius  far,  then,  Condoreet  was  on  firm  ground.  But  he  went 
farther;  he  supposed  that  intellectual  acquisitions  do  not 
entirely  pass  away  with  the  individuals  or  generations  which 
have  made  them,  but  are  to  some  extent  transmitted  or  inher- 
ited! ;  and  that  in  consequence  there  is  in  the  course  of  ages  a 
|ifradual  increase  not  only  of  the  intellectual  wealth,  but  of 
the  intellectual  ability  of  men.  It  may  be  so.  The  opinion 
is  not  ahsurd,  not  indefensible.  It  seems  an  almost  neces- 
fuir>'  inference  from  the  theory  of  development  which  was  only 
8truggling  into  existence  when  Condoreet  wrote,  but  which 
is  now  the  most  prevalent  and  influential  of  scientific  doc- 
trines. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Condoreet  did  not  indicate 
the  reasons  for  his  opinion,  or  attempt  to  show  that  the  facts 
wliich  at  least  api)ear  to  contradict  it  in  reality  do  not. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  done  so  had  adverse  fate  not 
prevented  him.  The  want,  however,  of  any  proof  or  inves- 
tigation of  the  kind  does  not  aifect  his  main  position.  The 
€liK*trine  of  the  indefinite  i)erfectibility  of  knowledge  is  quite 
distinct  from,  and  rests  on  quite  other  grounds  than,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  intellectual  consti- 
tution. Philosophy,  science,  poetry,  and  |)olitic*s  may  have 
ma<Ie  constant  progress  from  the  origin  of  histor}'  to  the 
present  day;  an<I  ycft  the  philosophic  genius  of  IMato,  the 
srientific  genius  of  AriMtotie,  the  poetical  genius  of  Homer, 
and  the  political  genius  of  Pericles,  may  never  have  \m.*vi\ 
suqNissed  or  even  equalled. 

Condoreet  lx»lievc<l  as  firmly  in  the  indefinite  progress  of 
morality  as  of  knowledge.  He  thought  the  knowle<lge  of 
moral  tnith  couhl  not  retn)grade  or  n'niuin  stationarj-  if  the 
knowle<!ge  of  all  other  tnith  advaneeil,  and  that,  as  in  otlier 
Mpheres  so  in  ethics,  aeticm  would  rom»s|>on<l  to  knowl«»dpe. 
**Men  could  not,*'  he  saj-s,   **U»ronie  enlightened  u|K»n  the 
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nature  and  development  of  their  moral  sentiments,  upon  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  upon  the  natural  motives  for  oo&- 
forming  their  conduct  to  their  interests,  either  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  society,  without  making  an  advancement  ia 
moral  practice  not  less  real  than  in  moral  science  itseli** 
^^  Just  as  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  contribute 
to  improve  the  arts  that  are  employed  for  our  most  simpk 
wants,  is  it  not  equally,''  he  asks,  ^^in  the  necessary  order  ol 
nature  that  the  progress  of  the  moral  and  political  scieocei 
should  exercise  a  similar  influence  upon  the  motives  that 
direct  our  sentiments  and  our  actions  ?  "  The  problem  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  however,  was  too  complex  and  difficult 
to  be  solved  in  so  simple  and  superficial  w  way.  He  was  in 
all  probability  right  in  holding  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able moral  progress  in  the  past,  and  may  be  illimitable  moral 
progress  in  the  future ;  right  in  maintaining  that  the  growth 
of  knowledge  is  naturally  favourable  to  the  dififusion  of 
virtue,  and  that  the  destruction  of  false  and  the  establishment 
of  true  beliefs  are  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  laws, 
institutions,  and  manners ;  right,  in  short,  as  against  all  who 
have  represented  ignorance  as  the  condition  of  innocence, 
intellectual  progress  as  indifferent  or  prejudicial  to  moral 
advancement,  or  morality  as  having  been  wholly  or  nearly 
stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  prolably  wron^ 
in  supposing  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  even  of 
knowledge  of  ethical  subjects,  necessarily  or  universally 
brings  with  it  improvement  of  conduct,  or  that  virtue  must 
l)e  in  proportion  to  general  enlightenment;  wrong  in  believ- 
ing, or  at  least  virtually  assuming,  that  moral  progress  is 
dependent  on  no  other  causes  than  intellectual  pn>gi*ess  and 
those  influences  to  which  sueli  progress  is  itself  due;  and 
wrong,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  in  regarding  man 
as  good  ])y  nature,  and  only  evil  owing  to  ignomnce,  errom^ 
ous  instruction,  or  bad  institutions.  He  overl(K>ked  the 
greatest  of  all  impediments  to  moral  i)rogress,  those  which 
are  inherent  in  human  nature  itself,  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
in  the  juissions  of  the  soul.  He  iisked:  "  What  vicious  hahii 
can  l>e  mentioned,  what  practice  contrary  to  gootl  faith,  what 
crime  even,  the  origin  and  fn-st  cause  of  which  may  not  U- 
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tiaced  in  the  legislation,  institutions,  and  prejudices  of  the 
€*ountn'  in  which  we  observed  such  habit,  such  practice,  or 
such  crime  to  be  committed  ? ''  But  he  did  not  ask :  Whence 
have  leg^lation,  institutions,  and  prejudices  derived  the 
injustice  and  vice  which  are  in  them?  He  failed  to  perceive 
that  legislation,  institutions,  and  prejudices  are  effects,  not 
^  first  causes/' 

Admission  of  the  doctrine  of  indefinite  moral  progression 
does  not  necessitate  admission  of  the  doctrine  that  the  men 
of  later  generations  will  be  bom  with  better  moral  disposi- 
tions tlum  those  of  earlier  times.  True  or  false,  this  latter 
doctrine  of  Condorcet  has  no  essential  connection  with  the 
former.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  he  himself  has  not  presented 
it  as  more  than  ^a  conjecture  which  enlarges  the  boundary 
of  our  hopes,**  and  which  ^analogy,  an  investigation  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  even  some  facts,  api>ear  to  authorise.'* 

The  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility  to  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  man  is  its  most  doubtful  application ;  and 
Condorcet  at  this  point  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  have 
fallen  into  extravagance.  It  is  inexcusable,  indeed,  to  repre- 
sent him,  as  some  careless  or  unscrupulous  critics  have  done, 
as  holding  that  our  phjiiical  constitution  may  be  so  {)erfected 
that  man  will  live  for  ever;  he  expressly  savs,  ^certainly  man 
will  not  become  immortal.**  He  believes,  however,  that  the 
improvements  in  medicine*  sanitary  scien(*e,  iH)litical  econ- 
omy* and  the  art  of  goveniment,  may  vastly,  and  even  inimit- 
ably* prolong  life;  ^tliat  a  |>eriod  will  arrive  when  death  will 
lie  nothing  more  than  the  elTect  either  of  extraordinar}*  acci- 
dents or  of  the  increasingly  slow  destruction  of  the  vital 
[Miwers;  and  tliat  the  dunition  of  the  inter>'al  U'tween  the 
birth  of  man  and  this  destruction*  will  itself  have  no  assign- 
able limit/*  The  distance  l)etween  the  moment  in  which 
man  liegins  to  exist  and  the  common  term  when*  in  the  f^ourse 
of  nature,  without  maladv*  and  without  accident*  he  finds  it 
im[iossible  any  longer  to  exist,  will,  he  afiirms*  for  ever 
increase,  unless  its  increase  l)e  prevented  by  [ihysical  n'volu- 
tions,  either  in  conformity  to  a  law  by  which*  though  approach- 
ing continually  an  unlimited  extent*  it  could  never  reach  it. 
or  a  law  by  which,  in  the  immensity  of  ages,  it  may  acquire 


a  greater  extent  than  any  determinate  qtiautity  which  maj  \* 
assigned  as  its  limit. ^ 

Now  there  is  much  in  this  theory  which  is  inie  and  reaaoc- 
able.  We  certainly  do  not  exactly  know  Uie  normal  limla 
of  human  existence,  and  cannot  precisely  l«U  when  daath 
must  necessarily  occur  even  in  tiie  undisturbed  ixiune  ti 
nature.  That  the  rate  of  mortality  diiuininhes  with  the 
advance  of  medical  seienctt  and  the  progress  of  civilisatioB  ii 
a  proposition  which  had  probability  in  its  favour  when  (^- 
dorcet  wrote,  and  which  boa  been  amply  established  since. 
However  dlDicult  it  may  be  to  prove,  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
and  in  no  way  inherently  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  time  will 
come  when  death  will  re&ult  only  from  accidenta  which  caasM 
be  foreseen  or  from  slow  decay.  Reason  may  not  be  aUe 
positively  to  authorise,  but  neither  is  it  entitled  positively 
to  forbid,  the  hope  that  the  actual  average  duration  of  human 
life  will  approximate  indefinitely  to  ita  average  noimal  or 
natural  duration.  If,  when  Condorcet  sjwaka  of  t^  iufinita 
prolongation  of  human  life,  he  speaks  merely  of  its  meiB 
duration  approaching  indefinitely  its  natural  Umibi,  then  than 
is  hardly  anything  uureasonable  in  wliat  he  teaches  as  to  Ai 
physical  perfectibility  of  man.  And  even  according  t»  «* 
caieful  an  expositor  as  M.  Janet  this  is  really  all  thai  b» 
teaches  on  the  subject.^  I  cannot,  however,  so  interpret  oat 
author's  language.  He  appears  to  tne  plainly  to  mean  that 
"la  dnr6c  moyenne  de  la  vie,"  "la  dur^  de  riniermlle 
moyen."  is  not  the  average  of  actual  but  of  normal  life  —  not 
the  distance  bettveen  birth  and  death  as  it  is,  but  **  la  il  «**»««> 
cntre  la  moment  oii  I'hommo  commlmce  &  vivro  et  I'^poqae 
commune  ou  nulurel lenient  nans  maladie,  sans  auoideoL 
il  ^Sprouve  la  difficult^  d'etre;"  an  average  and  distMtoe. 
therefore,  which  can  only  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  the 
indefinite  reeetMiun  or  retreat  of  such  death  as  is  the  twtunl 
limit  of  life.  That  death  will  indelinitely  rucede.  and  the 
diatatice  between  tlie  nntuml  limits  of  life  inimitably  inoraaM, 
id,  I  think,  his  dcHtrint-;  and  it  is  one  for  which  t  cmaont 
pcret^ive  tliat  we  liave  any  evidence.  'Hie  decrease  of  the 
death-ratK  of  a  country  is  no  indication  that  the  bodies  of  its 
inhabitants  are  becoming  endowed  w  illi  more  endurin(r 

■  Eaqnlav.  pp.  :rT\*--M3.  )  tl.  p.  BI 
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of  life.  Not  a  step  has  yet  been  made  towards  proving  that 
there  is  an  organic  evolution  towards  longevity  at  work  either 
among  human  beings  or  mere  animals. 

Condoroet  was  aware  that  his  hopes  as  to  human  progress 
were  dependent  on  its  not  being  arrested  by  physical  revolu- 
tions, on  the  earth  retaining  its  situation  in  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  on  no  change  occurring  which  would  prevent 
the  human  race  from  exercising  the  faculties  or  finding  the 
resources  which  it  at  present  possesses.  A  more  thorough 
and  searching  investigation  would  have  shown  him  that  soci- 
ety carries  within  itself  greater  dangers  to  its  progress  than 
any  which  it  is  likely  to  encounter  from  without,  and  that 
these  are  of  such  a  kind  that  we  cannot  foresee  to  any  great 
distance  the  future  of  humanity.  His  optimism  as  to  that 
future  was  as  uncritical  as  is  our  later  pessimism  regarding 
it.  It  was  not  a  legitimate  inference  from  his  science ;  it  was 
his  religion, —  the  faith  which  yielded  him  strength  and  con- 
solation after  other  faith  had  been  lost. 

The  erroneousness  of  Condorcet's  opinion  as  to  the  indeti- 
uite  prolongation  of  human  life  is  clearly  i>ointed  out  in  the 
*Essai  sur  THistoire  de  TEspdce  Humaine,"  par  C.  A.  Walck- 
enaer,  published  in  1798.  It  is  shown  that  Ixxlily  growth  is 
€»thorwiKe  limited  tlian  social  progress,  and  that  although 
individuals  must  die  in  a  short  term  of  years,  it  may  l)e  ikih- 
sible  for  nations  to  live  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  work  is 
fliaracterised  by  good  sense ;  gives  evidence  of  a  large  amount 
of  reading;  and  touches  instructively  on  a  gn*at  nuniU*r  of 
|K»ints.  It  is  not  so  im{)ortant,  however,  as  to  call  for  an 
extended  notice.  It  distinguishes  and  distributes  the  stamen 
of  Hocial  development  aeconling  to  the  modes  in  whitli  men 
cililain  their  subsintence.  Hence  the  first  pericKl  of  history  is 
represented  by  peoples  who  noiiriMh  theniHclvcs  chiclly  with 
tlie  H|iontaneous  pnMluctions  of  the  gnuind;  the  hccoikI  by 
{M^iples  that  live  chiefly  by  fishiuj^  aii<l  huntiiif^;  tlic  tliiid  by 
{•astoral  [MH>ples;  the  fourth  by  agricultural  |k»o|i1i»s  unai<h'd 
bv  commerce  and  manufioctun^s;  the  fifth  bv  iK»«>i.lrs  at  onrc 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial;  and  the  sixth  by 
{leopleH  in  the  deca<lencc  of  the  arts,  manufiicturcs,  and  tra<lc. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NINBTBBNTH  CENTURY:  QENERAL  REMARKS  — 

HISTORIOGRAPHY 

« 

I 

The  Revolution,  after  passing  through  various  stages  dm^ 
ing  which  the  minds  of  men  were  too  engrossed  with  the 
events  of  the  day  to  be  able  to  study  those  of  bygone  ages, 
issued  in  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon,  which  proved 
as  unfavourable  to  historical  science  as  democratic  disorder 
and  violence  had  been.  Napoleon  was  the  persistent  op- 
pressor of  free  thought.  He  feared  and  hated  speculation: 
cherished  a  mean  jealousy  of  every  kind  of  intellectual 
superiority  which  he  could  not  enslave;  and  exerted  the 
immense  force  which  his  genius  and  fortune  gave  him  to 
turn  reason  from  every  path  of  inquiry  which  might  lead  to 
conclusions  unfavourable  to  his  own  schemes  and  interests. 
He  made  France,  as  hiis  been  said,  one  soldier,  and  himself 
the  god  of  that  soldier;  and  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the 
idolatiy,  he  strove  to  extinguish  light  and  to  crush  liberty. 
He  failed  as  he  deserved  to  do ;  and  was  signally  punished 
for  his  selfish  abuse  of  vast  powers,  and  for  preferring  a  bane- 
ful glory  to  loyal  service  in  the  cause  of  France  and  of 
humanity.  When  he  fell,  the  profusion  with  which  idea> 
burst  forth  showed  how  ineffective  all  his  efforts  at  the 
repression  of  thought  had  been.  By  partially  and  temixv 
rarily  checking  its  utterance  he  had  probably  rather  favoured 
than  hindered  its  formation.  During  the  period  of  compara- 
tive silence  which  he  enforced,  men  did  not  cease  to  investi- 
gate and  reflect,  although  they  had  to  keep  their  conclusions 
to  themselves.  Consequently  when  freedom  returned  with 
the  Restoration,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  had  been  grow- 
ing up  diverse  systems  of  opinion,  all  resting  on,  or  at  lea^t 
involving,  general  theories  of  history. 
MO 
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liefore  reviewiDg  these  theories,  however,  I  must  indicate 
Bome  of  the  conditions  which  favoured  their  rise  and  affected 
their  development. 

A  change  which  took  place  in  philosophical  belief  was  one 
condition  of  the  kind.  What  little  philosophy  was  taught 
in  France  during  the  Empire  was  that  which  had  prevailed 
in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Condillacian 
ideology  which  derived  all  knowledge  from  impressions  of 
Dense.  But  this  doctrine  was  already  in  decay  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  imperial  toleration 
did  not  tend  to  reinvigorate  it  or  to  increase  its  influence. 
Some  of  the  latest  representatives  of  ideolog}*  were  accom- 
plished and  able  men,  but  they  required  to  discuss  only  safe 
themes  and  to  speak  as  under  authority;  they  could  not 
apply  their  principles  with  independence  to  the  solution  of 
religious,  political,  or  social  questions,  or  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  course  or  significance  of  histor}*,  or,  indeed,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject  of  great  and  general  interest.  Besides, 
their  doctrine  itself  was  increasingly  felt  to  be  barren  and 
unprofitable.  Imagination  and  feeling,  the  heart  and  spirit, 
metaphysics  and  religion,  made  more  and  more  emphatic 
claims  to  a  satisfaction  which  a  doctrine  reducing  everything 
to  sensation  and  using  only  analysis  could  not  give.  Ideol- 
ogy scarcely  survived  the  Empire.  The  modifications  made 
on  it  by  I^romiguidre  and  Maine  dc  Biran  rendered  only 
more  apparent  its  radical  insufliciency.  Uoyer-CoUard,  in 
opposing  to  it  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  showed  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  suggested  the  i>os8ibility  of  finding 
a  better  system.  Cousin  enthroned  in  its  stead  an  eclectic 
philosophy  which  professed  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  i>hi- 
los«>phies  of  the  past;  to  reject  what  was  false  and  to  combine 
wliat  was  true  in  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  and  mys- 
ticism; to  employ  as  its  metho<I  close  internal  ol)Si*rvation, 
strict  analysis,  and  careful  induction,  yet  to  rise  thereby  from 
|»*ychology  to  ontology,  and  not  to  iicj^lect  dealing  with  any 
of  the  great  problems  of  metaphysics  or  to  refuse  satisfaction 
to  any  of  the  real  interests  of  religion  ;  to  welcome  light  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  stimulate  research  in  every  direction  :  and 
U}  unite  philosophy  and  hLstor}-  in  the  most  intimate  and  fruit* 
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ful  cooperation.  A  spiritualist  philosophy  derived  from  ur 
akin  to  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  was  the  predominant  philrkr 
ophy  in  France  for  about  forty  years,  and  is  still  not  witboai 
vigour.  What  the  philosophical  situation  in  France  has  beec 
during  the  last  thirty  years  need  not  be  at  present  described.* 
A  change  occurred  in  regard  to  religion  analogous  to  that 
as  to  philosophy.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution  a  fknith 
cally  anti-religious  spirit  prevailed.  But  this  spirit  was  dis- 
credited by  the  excesses  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  w^ell  as  far 
its  coldness,  poverty,  and  self-sufficiency.  A  reaction  ensued 
of  which  Napoleon  took  advantage,  and  to  which  Chateao- 
briand's  '  G^nie  du  Christianisme '  gave  an  immense  impulse, 
as  much  because  of  its  opportuneness  as  of  its  ability.  Ciowd» 
flocked  to  the  reopened  churches ;  Catholicism  regained  favour. 
Napoleon's  despotic  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Pope  seriously  injured  the  Gallicanism  which  he  sq|^ 
ported,  greatly  strengthened  the  Ultramontanism  which  hr 
opposed,  and  gave  popularity  and  influence  to  the  writings 
and  ideas  of  De  Maistre  and  De  Bonald.  The  sceptical  and 
atheistical  views  which  had  been  current  in  the  eighteeodi 
century  were,  of  coiirse,  widely  held  during  the  perioil  of 
the  Empire,  but  they  were  not  allowed  expression,  and  onl. 
found  vent  after  the  Restoration  when  clerical  and  poliiiiM. 
reactionaries  stirred  up  slumbering  revolutionary  {Kissiouv 
Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant^  and  othei*s  like-inindiMi. 
while  not  acknowledging  supernatural  revelation,  wariui- 
advocated  the  claims  of  religion,  and  insisted  that  rvli^iou- 
faith  was  not  merely  intellectual  assent,  but  also  emoti«»ii. 
affection,  and  self-surrender,  a  conscious  experience  of  litV  ::. 
God.  Since  the  Restoration  the  religious  condition  of  Fnuu^ 
hiis  been  very  unstable  and  fluctuating.  Religious  in<ie]H*n- 
dence  and  reiisonablcness  are  comparatively  little  diff  useiL  ami 
those  who  possess  them  are  without  the  union,  the  orgsinis;i- 
tion,  and  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  spread  spiritual  truth 

1  On  the  historj'  of  pliilosophy  in  Franco  during;  the  pre^ont  century  nee  M.  I*i' 
Damiron,  *  Essai  sur  rhistoire  do  la  Plulosophic  en  France  au  xix*"  »iK*le,'  r<il  cd 
18;«);  F.  Kavaisvson, '  I^-i  Philosophic  en  France  au  xix'si^le.'  IHtTZ,  M  ixl.  18M9;  ain: 
M.  Ferraz,  *  Histoire  dc  la  Philosophic  en  France  au  xix*  siccle ' ;   *  StK-ialUm^ 
Naturalismc,  et  Positivisnic,'  1877  ;   '  Tnuiitionalisme  et  CltramonUuxisme/  3d  ei. 
1880;  *  Spirituali^me  et  Liberalisiue,'  1887. 
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aiid  freedom  among  a  people.  Clerical  Uin  is  iulmirably  or- 
ganised and  indefatigably  active.  It  abounds  in  means 
mnd  agentA  of  propagandism,  and  can  point  to  many  goo<l 
works  done  and  excellent  institutions  maintained;  but  it 
spreads  false  and  degrading  superstitions,  is  unscrupulous 
where  its  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  is  hopelessly 
committed  to  the  denial  of  rights  and  liberties  essential  alike 
to  individuals  and  to  nations.  The  more  it  gains  ground  and 
displays  its  true  character,  the  more  there  is  evoked  a  bitter 
and  passionate  spirit  of  unbelief  and  irreligion,  which  far 
overshoots  its  mark,  confounds  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil,  and  by  its  blindness  and  violence  increases  and  consoli- 
dates the  power  of  the  enemy  which  it  seeks  to  destroy. 
Throughout  the  present  century  the  religious  question  has 
been  keenly  agitated  in  France ;  and  the  course  of  its  discus- 
sion has  naturally  had  a  very  considenible  influence  on  the 
general  course  and  character  of  French  liistorical  reflection. 
All  tlHmghtful  Frenchmen  recognise  tliat  the  question  has  as 
yet  l)een  only  superficially  and  inadequately  answered.* 

The  changes  which  pliilosophy  and  n*ligion  underwent  were 
;u;com|janied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  literature.  For 
more  ttian  two  hundred  years  the  so-called  classical  style  had 
Ijeen  alone  cultivated.  The  lx)ldest  innovators  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  not  dream  of  emanciiKiting  themselves  from 
the  rules  based  on  tlie  assumption  of  its  exclusive  legitimacy. 
Rousseau  and  Diderot,  K.  de  Saint-Pierre  and  A.  Chenier, 
were,  indeed,  precursors  of  the  coming  change,  but  uncon- 
•^'iously.  With  the  ojiening  years  of  the  present  centur}, 
liowever,  there  liegan  to  make  itsi^lf  felt  throughout  Fnince,  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  KuroiMNa  new  life  whieh  the  old  liter- 
arv  forms  could  not  contain  or  satisfy.  It  was  a  freer  and 
richer,  a  more  natural  and  yet  subtler  life,  and  it  originated  a 
movement  of  revolt  against  the  inherited  traditions  and  eon- 
ventions,  —  a  movement   whieh   elaimed    for  the   ideal   and 

1  IDs  Pr»itni»"»*  I/F^liM*  et  la  K«volution.'  D'lUujiiionTinc^'fi  *  VK^\\»e  remain- 
ex  U  prraicr  Enpire/  aoit  A.  l^roy  ll«*auHeu's  *  I^m  ('atbollqtie^  liU-raux  rt 
l'ivflU#ile  FrmocetlrpuU  Xtcnh  mm  JiMir« '  CKev.  d«Mi  iVux  M<»tMlr«.'  toni.  Uiv. 
and  IzTt.}.  form  a  Kond  iotriHiurtion  to  a  ntmly  of  t\w  rrli|^oti.4  liitiuktion.  an«l  of 
tbr  aooMBlTe  phaaM  aaaunard  by  the  «nx*leaiaatical  qocatioo  io  France  during  tho 
iiingfaaUi  ctttUuy. 


iafinite  a  fuller  recognition,  nnd  for  im&ciiiattoD  k  wOb 
sphere  of  activity,  ^vhich  did  not  hesitate  to  uitiploy  hitbertu 
unused  niode^  of  expression  and  to  convey  hiltierto  unfdt 
sentiments,  and  which  thus  at  once  enfranuliiseil  xpeecb  aai 
enriched  tliought.  Its  representatives,  willi  Victor  llugoil 
their  head,  have  renewed  French  literature  in  all  its  form, 
and  shown  that  the  French  mind  and  laugua}^  arv  abuiidnniJx 
endowed  with  powers  which  they  were  nnl  previounly  fla»- 
pected  to  possess.  Victor  Hugo  has  heen,  [H-rliapM,  im  tnticb 
the  literary  king  of  the  nineteenth  eeuturj-  as  Voltatre  wu<4 
the  eighteenth.  Romanticism  greatly  affected  hiHtoHogmpby; 
in  fact,  it  so  quickened  the  historical  imagination  and  m 
enlat^ed  historical  sympathy-  ns  almost  to  transform  hwtMj 
into  a  new  art.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  ol  Uonuwti- 
cism,  after  having  for  half  a  century  jiervaded  and  lt»xeatA 
French  literature,  will  be  ever  again  wholly  expelled  from  jl. 
liut  during  the  last  twenty  yeai-s  it  liaa  ceased  to  be  it«  chwl 
inspiration.  At  j)re8ent  Naturalism  or  Kealism  is  predoBtt- 
nant  in  all  dejnrtments  of  literary  art.' 

The  political  spirit  of  France  in  the  oineteentb  ceottuj  fait 
likewise  not  been  what  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  centary.  Il 
has  been  considerably  less  self-con  lident  and  dngroatict  raneh 
more  hesitating  and  opjiortiinist ;  il  lias  learned  not  to  il i  miiw 
"  accomplished  facts"  and  "the  jwwers  that  he."  The  poUfr 
cians  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  jihilosophere  who  were  their 
teachers,  started  from  faith  in  certain  principles  which  tbei 
held  to  be  ultimate,  certain  righto  which  they  regarded  an 
inalienable,  and  from  these  they  deductively  reached  codn 
and  constitulionN  which  they  deemed  alone  legitituAte  an) 
unconditionally  applicable.  They  laid  compnmtively  litlfe 
stress  on  historical  considerations.  It  is  a  common  aotiun^u 
least  outside  of  France,  that  this  is  still  the  way  in  wliick 
Frenchmcu  iloai  with  iiolitical  questions  and  aJTuirs,  owing  lo 
an  inveterate  cliaractevistic  which  unfavourably  distiti^^aiahea 
the  French  from  the  English  and  German  mind.  The  )ialitioal 
history  of  France  in  the  present  century  does  not  support  tlu» 
notion.  The  weakness  most  conspicuotis  in  French  |iolitica] 
practice  since  the  Restoration  has  been  excossivv  distnut  of 
>  t>t»  a.  Fvlll«ii«r.  -  Lt  llnuitriuptit  Uiri-ralro  au  siv  Slic 
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reaiwHi  and  principle«  excessive  deference  to  hintory  and  prec<*- 
dent.  Whereas  in  the  revolutionary  i)eriod  men  too  commonly 
acted  as  if  free-will  were  omnipotent,  as  if  the  ideal  could  l>e 
realised  in  all  circumstances,  and  as  if  the  past  could  be  prt*- 
vented  from  influencing  the  present  or  the  future,  they  have 
since  very  widely  assumed  that  there  is  no  other  truth  tliau 
that  of  fact  and  success,  that  history  is  a  process  of  fatalistic 
evolution,  and  that  both  universal  rights  and  individual  efforts 
are  of  little  moment.  The  political  doctrines  which  have  found 
favour  in  France  among  our  contemporaries  and  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  have  been  mostly  based  on  the  interpreta- 
tion or  misinterpretation  of  liistory,  not  drawn  by  deduction 
from  true  or  false  principles.  The  connection  between 
history  and  politics  has  been  nowhere  so  close  as  in  France. 
While  in  Germany  the  course  of  historical  theorising  has 
been  mainly  determined  by  tlie  movement  of  philosophy,  in 
France  it  has  been  chiefly  affecte<l  by  the  interests  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics. 

Further,  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  decidedly 
inclined  towards  individualism,  whereas  tliat  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has,  on  the  whole,  tended  towards  socialism.  The 
great  aim  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  centur\'  was  to  secure 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals,  to  remove  burdens,  to 
destroy  privileges  and  inequalities,  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  State  and  to  limit  the  sphere  of  its  action.  It  was  pre- 
dominantly negative  and  destructive.  Wlien  the  Kestonition 
allowed  opinion  freely  to  manifest  itself,  it  wivs  seen  tiiat  this 
was  no  longer  its  general  character.  What  all  the  ^reat 
{Arties  in  France  were  l)eheld  to  be  aiming  at  was  construc- 
tion, organisation.  The  Ultraniontanists  or  Theocrati.sts  wen* 
denouncing  the  ages  of  private  judgment ;  and  were  urging 
that  authority  should  Ix;  re-estal)li.shtHl,  and  that  so(!i<*ty 
hhould  be  built  up  anew,  on  the  Insis  on  which  it  had  nested 
previous  to  the  Kenaissanee  and  tlie  Reformation.  TIm* 
Socialists,  while  maintaining  thestf  ag<*s  to  be  transitionally 
necessary,  and  denying  that  humanity  rould  lie  reasonably 
ex[)ected  to  return  to  its  medieval  eondition,  admitted  tliat 
the  epoch  of  private  judgment,  the  eritieal  eiMxh,  ought  not 
to  be  prolonged^  but  that  an  organic  e{KH*h  should  be  intr<»- 
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duced :  hence  their  schemes  for  the  suppression  of  poTertT 
through  the  organisation  of  industry.  The  Constitutionalbt» 
of  all  shades  were  at  one  in  maintaining  that  society  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  an  organic  system,  in  which  all  interests  should 
be  duly  recognised  and  guarded,  and  all  forces  properly  dbh 
tributed  and  harmonised.  The  characteristic  referred  to  h^ 
been  especially  conspicuous  in  the  economic  domain.  Thr 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  France  became  »o(>c 
after  the  Restoration  very  different  from  what  it  had  been 
previous  to  the  Revolution  or  under  the  Empire.  As  regard> 
the  class  occupied  with  agriculture,  its  position  was  greatly 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Revolution.  But  it  lost  its  relative  importance.  Mechanical 
inventions,  chemical  discoveries,  and  the  applications  of 
steam,  electricity,  &c.,  to  the  furtherance  of  production,  gavr 
vast  dimensions  to  manufactures  and  trade,  led  to  a  redistri- 
bution of  population,  and,  in  fact,  brought  about  an  industrial 
revolution  as  socially  influential  as  the  political  one  which 
had  been  so  violent  and  manifest.  It  called  into  existence  a 
fourth  estate  more  formidable  than  the  third  estate,  in  tbr 
interests  of  which  mainly  the  Revolution  had  been  efTeote<l 
It  raised  questions  which  no  legislation  about  land,  taxe^,  • : 
privileges  of  birth  and  rank  could  settle,  —  questions  iL>  t- 
the  right  of  private  property  itself,  as  to  the  justice  of  tli* 
gains  of  capital  employed  by  individuals  in  any  circumstance^, 
and  as  to  the  duty  of  attempting  to  reconstitute  and  rt-Mi 
giinise  society  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  comj»etiti«'i. 
and  the  extinction  of  poverty.  The  desire,  in  many  instaiKv> 
so  passionately  intense  as  to  be  akin  to  religious  fanatiou^in. 
for  a  revolution,  social  rather  than  political,  and  men 
comprehensive  and  constructive  than  that  with  which  tht 
eighteenth  century  closed,  has  taken  a  general  and  tenaciou> 
hold  of  the  industrial  population  of  France  since  the  Restora- 
tion, and  lijis  lKH*n  the  cause  or  occasion  of  infuiite  i)er{)lexity. 
of  great  calamities,  and  of  many  and  strange  s{>eculatiiUi<^ 
and  schemes. 

Fnuice,  in  passing  through  the  changes  indicated,  lu> 
moved  with  the  movement,  and  lived  in  the  life,  of  Europe. 
The  nations  which  constitute  the  European  system  have  nevt*r 
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lieen  lesH  inolated,  or  more  manifoldly  and  intimately  con- 
nected, than  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  Fi-ance  has,  at 
Iea«t  since  1815,  been  singularly  open  and  susceptible  to  ideas 
And  influences  coming  from  without.  While  largely  giving  to 
the  nations  around  her,  she  lias  as  largely  received  from  them. 
She  lias  done  nothing  entirely  by  herself.  She  hiis  produced 
unaided  and  alone  neither  her  philosophy  nor  her  science, 
Htt'rature,  art,  or  industry'.  Her  philosophy  lias  been  drawn 
t4>  some  extent  from  Scottisli,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
fioiirces,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  from  German  sources. 
The  rise  of  romanticism  in  French  literature  was  due  to  causes 
which  affected  all  Europe,  and  which  made  themselves  felt  in 
Britain  and  Ctermany  even  earlier  than  in  France.  The  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  religious  questions  in  Fmnce  lias  been 
influenced  by  their  agitation  in  neighbouring  countries.  The 
24tudents  of  physical  science  an^  of  historical  research  art* 
thnmghout  all  Europe  in  incessant  communication,  fellow- 
workers  in  a  commonwealth  of  which  the  limits  are  far  wider 
than  those  of  nationality,  and  of  which  the  members  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  know  \^iat  all  others  similarly  engaged  are 
accomplishing. 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  find  ample  confirmation 
in  the  succeeding  ]K)rtion  of  this  volume. 

II 

The  rule  of  Najioleon  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  his- 
torical study;  but  even  under  his  reign  the  classical  and 
ideological  school  had  three  worthy  representative  historians 
in  I>aunou,  Ginguend,  and  Midland. 

Daunou  was  bom  in  17t)l.  He  belonged  in  early  life  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory:  played  an  active  and  honoura- 
ble part  in  the  Revolution ;  and  was  keeiier  of  the  arcliivc^s 
under  Uona{)arte.  After  iSll*  he  taught  liistor}'  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France  for  many  years ;  was  elected  i)eri)etual  secre- 
tary of  the  Aca<Iemy  of  Inscriptions  in  1838;  was  raised  to 
the  {peerage  in  lH3t»;  and  died  in  1840.  He  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  a 
IWnedictine  in  his  habits.     He  was  of  a  firm  and  iiide|>en- 
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dent  character ;  strongly  opposed,  the  condemnation  of  Louw 
XVI.  to  death;  and  was  the  reverse  of  subservient  to  Ni^»- 
leon,  although  he  lent  him  important  aid  in  his  controveisj 
with  the  Pope.  His  best  historical  work  was  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  'Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France.'  The  *Discotm 
sur  r^tat  des  Lettres  au  xiii*  sidcle,'  which  fills  most  of  the 
sixteenth  volume,  is  especially  remarkable;  and  that  noc 
merely  for  its  erudition  and  clearness  of  exposition,  but  even, 
considering  its  author's  aversion  to  the  medieval  spirit,  for 
its  impartiality.^ 

Ginguend  (1748-1816)  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  *Hij*- 
toire  Litt^raire  de  France/  but  his  claim  to  remembrance  rests 
chiefly  on  his  'Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie'  (9  vols.,  1811-19). 
In  this  work  he  depicted  the  intellectual  development  of 
Italy  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  giving  a  full  and  interesting,  although  un- 
doubtedly a  generally  too  favourable,  account  of  the  literan' 
products  of  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  work  is  indee<i 
based  on,  and  even  largely  borrowed  from,  that  of  Tirabosclii. 
but  it  has  also  merits  exclusively  it«  own,  and  is  still  a  book 
with  which  the  student  of  Italian  literature  cannot  dispense. 

Michaud  (1767-1839),  we  are  told  by  his  collaboraUur  an  i 
biographer  Poujoulat,  "spent  almast  everj'  moment  of  twent\ 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  "  on  his  '  History  of  the  Crusiidt^-* 
The  result  was  an  immense  addition  to  what  wius  previously 
known  regarding  these  extraordinary  and  eventful  movenient>. 

Madame  de  Stael  and  the  Viscount  de  Chauteaubriainl 
initiated  in  France  the  literature  distinctive  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Both  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  develo|- 
ment  even  of  French  historical  literatuix*. 

Madame  de  Stael  (1746-1S17)  has  a  place  apart  amonjj  th  • 
illustrious  women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  litorarN 
artist  she  may,  perhaps,  have  been  equalled  or  sur|Miiisetl  l»\ 
George  Sand,  or  (ieorge  Eliot,  or  some  othei's  of  her  sex:  h\\\ 
not  in  personjxl  greatness  or  general  influence.  Xo  oiht-: 
woman  of  the  century  has  shown  the  same  force  of  intellects  :t^ 
wide  a  range  of  culture,  as  tinn  and  comprehensive  a  grasp  «•: 
the  principles  on  which  social  stability  and  pR>gress  depend, 

1  Daunou  has  lM»eii  atiiiiirably  approciateil  by  Mi^net,  and  unjustly  ilepreciaic*! 
by  Sainte-Beuve.    See  also  Piravet,  *  I^*s  Mwlogues,*  pp.  .TiHMOB, 
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or  a  will  as  energetic  in  defence  of  them,  and  as  resolutely  and 
righteously  defiant  towards  a  seemingly  omnipotent  despotism. 
She  owes  her  unique  position,  notwithsUinding  some  French 
<lefec*ts  and  feminine  weaknesses,  not  less  to  her  greatness 
and  generosity  of  heart,  and  her  strength  and  nobility  of 
character,  than  to  her  brilliance  and  vigour  of  intellect. 
Here,  of  course,  I  have  only  to  indicate  how  her  writings 
concern  the  art  or  the  science  of  history.  Her  *  De  la  Lit- 
t^niture  considerde  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  instituticms 
sociales^  (1800)  showed  how  much  she  had  been  influenced 
by  Rousseau  as  a  writer,  but  also  how  much  she  was  his  su- 
{lerior  in  political  and  historical  intelligence.  It  assigned  to 
literature  its  due  place  in  society  and  history,  insisting  on  its 
importance  to  them,  and  pointing  out  how  poor  and  dull  they 
must  be  without  it.  It  exhibited  in  a  clear  light  the  close- 
ness of  the  connection  between  the  development  of  litera- 
ture and  of  society,  and  established  that  literature  could  not 
be  judged  of  aright  by  merely  examining  its  products  in 
themselves,  apart  from  the  social  medium  in  which,  and  the 
social  influences  under  which,  they  came  into  being.  It  thuN 
'made  manifest  the  insufficiency  of  literary  criticism  as  it  had 
hitlierto  been  practised,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  that 
comparative  and  historical  method  which  Villemain,  Saintc- 
Ileuve,  Taine,  and  others,  have  since  so  successfully  employed. 
It  likewise  maintained  tliat  progress  in  litt^rature  required  an 
originality  whicli  could  only  l)e  attained  by  haviitg  recourse  to 
fresh  fountains  of  inspiration,  and  by  absorbing  new  elements 
of  life;  and  that  French  literature,  in  i»articular,  needed  for 
its  reinvigoration  to  avail  itself  more  of  what  the  (^hristian 
spirit  and  Germanic  thought  and  imagination  could  supply 
it  with.  The  idea  that  the  history  of  literature,  like  that 
of  humanity  in  general,  is  ruh*d  by  a  law  of  jierfectibility, 
lier\'ailes  the  whole  IxNik,  and  is  presented  with  mane  exag- 
geration. ^Corinne'  (IHOT),  although  a  romance,  lieliM^d  t4» 
correct  and  enlarge  historical  tlion^lit  by  the  vii-ws  wliiih 
it  gave  of  the  signifirantH*  of  the  fin<'  arts  in  human  life, 
and  of  the  place  and  mission  of  Italy  among  the  nations. 
*L*Allemagne '  (^1810)  was  a  still  greater  event.  It  was  mar- 
vellously successful  in  revealing  to  Euroi>e  the  originality 
and  interest  of  Cterman  philoso[>hy  and  literature,  and  in 
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preparing  the  way  for  their  serious  and  sympathetic  study. 
It  broke  down,  as  Goethe  has  observed,  the  wall  of  intellectiul 
separation  between  France  and  Germany,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  both.  The  'Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  fran^aise* 
(1818),  although  an  unfinished  book,  not  well  planned  or 
proportioned,  and  too  much  of  an  apotheosis  of  Necker^  is 
characterised,  on  the  whole,  by  a  power  of  insight  and  of 
comprehension  greater  even  than  had  been  displayed  in  anv 
of  Madame  de  StaeFs  previous  writings.  The  causes  of  the 
Revolution  are  accurately  indicated ;  its  principal  events  are 
impartially  judged ;  its  faults  and  crimes  are  condemned  a:» 
they  deserve,  while  due  allowance  is  made  for  circumstances : 
its  bad  and  its  good  effects  are  alike  exhibited;  and  the 
conditions  of  orderly  and  free  government  are  admiraUy 
expounded.^ 

Madame  de  Stael  was  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  all  among 
her  French-speaking  contemporaries  who  held  fast  to  what 
had  been  true  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  unlicentious  liberty  and  constitutional  government. 
Two  of  her  friends  did  good  service  as  historians.  Sismondi 
(1773-1842)  devoted  almost  fifty  years  of  a  laborious  exist- 
ence to  historical  research  and  com{)osition.  His  *  Histoire  dt*> 
R^publiques  Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age'  (IG  vols.,  1807-1M><) 
is  perhaps  his  best  work;  but  his  ^Histoire  des  Fran<;ais'  (31 
vols.,  1821-1844)  was  much  superior  to  any  previous  histi»r\ 
of  France.  Benjamin  Constant  (1767-1887)  was  a  practicai 
politician,  not  a  professional  historian,  but  he  wrote  a  history 
of  religion  from  a  point  of  view  both  new  and  tru«.  His  •  IK* 
la  Religion,  consider<^»e  dans  sa  source,  ses  formes  et  ses  ddvt'i- 
oppements'  (5  vols.,  1824-1881),  traces  the  progress  of  the 
sentiment  which  he  holds  to  be  the  constituent  element  t»t 
religion,  as  it  purifies  and  perfects  itself  without  ceasing,  and 
creates  and  destroys  a  multitude  of  dogmatic  and  ecelesia>- 
tical  systems  on  its  way  towards  full  satisfaction.  It  was  ont- 
of  the  earliest  attempts  to  treat  religion  simply  as  a  jjeychi^- 
logical  and  historical  phenomenon.  The  merits  of  the  con- 
ception may  atone  for  considerable  defects  of  execution. 

1  The  literature  rejfjirdinj;  Maduroe  de  Stai*l  is  vast.     The  best  work*  bek>nini>.' 
to  it  are  indicatinl  by  M.  Albert  Sorel  in  his  comprehensive  aud  exccUent  lunA 
'  Madame  de  Stael.'  published  in  the  series  (»f  *  1^8  Grandd  Ei'rivaiua  Prancmi*.' 
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Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  while  inferior  to  Madiiiue  dv 
in  understanding  and  character,  had  more  of  the 
temperament  of  genius,  more  of  the  spirit  of  i)oetr}\  a  keener 
fettling  of  beauty,  higher  gifts  of  imagination,  and  tiner 
lowers  of  expression.  He  did  sore  injustice  to  his  real  great- 
ness hy  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  great*  and  marred 
the  effect  even  of  chivalrous  and  magnanimous  actions  of 
which  few  but  himself  were  capable  by  liis  excessive  love 
of  effect.  If  he  failed,  however,  as  a  |K)litician,  he  succeeded 
in  exerting  vast  influence  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  earliest 
work«  the  ^ Essai  sur  les  Revolutions'  (1797),  is  interesting 
to  a  student  of  his  personal  history  from  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  its  com|K)sition«  its  sceptical  and  melancholy  tone, 
;iiid  even  its  immature  and  chaotic  character;  but  as  a  treat- 
lueiit  of  its  theme  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  incoherent 
rhafwody.  The  doctrine  of  perfectibility  is  scouted.  It  is 
tieclared  that  the  human  race  has  not  made  a  step  of  progrt^ss 
in  the  moral  sciences;  and  that  even  tlie  principles  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  which  alone  there  has  l)een  any  advance, 
may  easily  be  denied.  His  ^CiC*nie  du  Christianisme  '  (1802) 
hail  an  immense  effei*t  in  recommending  (*atholicisni  to  the 
lH>pular  imagination  and  heart.  It  was  an  ajMilogy  for  Ca- 
tholicism, not  for  Christianity.  Far  from  attempting  t(»  dis- 
tinguish in  Catholicism  the  Christian  fnim  the  unchristian 
elements,  it  assume<l  it  to  lie  Christian  throughout,  and 
«*ndeavoured  by  apfieals  to  fancy  and  feeling  to  show  how 
lieautiful,  consoling,  and  strengthening  it  ha<l  been,  and  \\i\s 
fitted  to  be«  in  all  its  lieliefs  and  pnu*tices.  It  was  most 
.•ikilfully  accommiMlated  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
when  it  appeared,  exquisitely  adapted  to  secure  the  imnu*<liate 
<*nd  which  it  actuallv  attained,  and  written  with  a  U*autv  and 
•  harm  of  style  prt'viously  unknown  in  French  pn»se ;  but  it 
iad'ked  the  inner  truthfulness  without  which  the  gl<»rv  of  art 
must  pass  away  In* fore  the  scnitiny  of  n*;ison  as  the  flowci 
iif  the  grass  withercth  under  the  liesit  of  the  sun.  Its  influ- 
ence was,  theref«>re,  extensive  rather  than  intensive,  wide  but 
not  enduring.  No  work  published  in  France,  however,  con- 
triliuted  so  much  to  discredit  the  eighteentli-4'«*nttiry  estimate 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  their  institutions.  The  *  Martyrs  * 
(1M(K*)  were  the  o|>ening  of  a  newe|NH*li  in  historical  roni|HH 


sition.  Greek  uud  Christian  life  were  there  beautifiill; 
depicted,  and  the  Franks  marched  ti>  battle  Scree  aad  tciriUr 
as  when  they  conquered  the  Gauls  and  th«  Romans.  It  um-l; 
known  how  the  vivid  descriptiuiis  uf  tliui  work,  and  Sir  Walttr 
Scott's  '  Ivanhoe,'  acted  on  the  imagination  uf  youn^  Aogwiin 
Thierry,  and  intluenced  hin  choice  uf  a  i-urecr.  Th«y  (i» 
directly  contrihnted  to  give  to  France  the  greatest  of  W 
torical  narrators,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  oliiefe  of  Uir 
modern  historical  school.  Tlie  principal  historical  produetiu 
of  Chateaubriand  is  his  'fitudes  Historiques,'  4  toIs^  183K 
{(Euvres  Compltltes,  iv.-vii.).  It  im  unlintshed  and  fngnm- 
tary,  and  has  been  the  least  read  of  his  wnrfcs.  It  shows  wast 
of  thoroughness  in  research,  numerous  marks  of  haate  in  tb« 
form  of  small  inaccui-acies,  and  a  decided  pr«fervnoe  int 
striking  versions  of  incidents  to  those  which  are  more  praiair 
but  better  authenticated.  On  the  other  liand,  as  regarda  mm- 
plicity,  vividness,  and  agreeableness  of  style,  it  ia  mil  jwiil 
by  few  histories  of  the  graphic,  narrative  kind.  The  pcvfiwv. 
dated  1831,  is  of  special  interest.  It  intUcutes  the  character- 
istics of  a  large  number  of  Fix-nch  historiaua.  It  ^vei  t 
slight  account  of  Vico's  bistoricid  philosophy  (pp.  47-00) 
It  vigorou-sly  criticises  and  refutes  the  fatalistic  theory  >rf 
history  attributed  to  Thiera  and  Mignet,  ami  the  theory  "if 
the  Terror  propounded  by  Jacobin  historians  (pp.  74-^). 
It  states  the  reasons  which  may  be  nssignvd  for  prwfeniB; 
any  of  the  various  species  of  history,  bnt  maintains  that  o» 
one  is  exclusively  valid;  that  they  may  be  prolitaldy  com- 
bined ;  and  that  each  historian  should  foUoiv  the  natural  hmt 
of  his  own  genius.  The  book  professed  to  \*e  jwrxTuled  and 
unified  by  a  comprehensive  and  original  philosophical  idea. 
It  claimed  to  rest  the  whole  system  of  huiitanity  on  the  triplr 
basis  of  religious,  philosophical,  and  political  truth;  to  jadgf 
of  tlie  progress  in  history  by  the  uieasure  of  the  appntpriatiou 
of  these  three  kinds  of  truth :  and  to  refer  to  tliem  all  tbr 
facta  of  history  according  ns  there  is  between  them  eanfli^i. 
sciiaration,  or  harmony.  But  thia  idea  is  left  TagBo  nimI 
atidevelo[iod ;  it  dot-s  not  [>enelrate.  inspire,  or  mould  Um- 
history.  In  the  ■  Etudes,'  I  may  add.  Chateaubriand  appvflir> 
H8  a   decided    believer   in    progress.     Notn-ithalaoding 
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faith  in  LegiUniacy,  there  could  never  be  any  doubt  of  his 
regard  for  liberty.^ 

The  great  masters  who  initiated  in  France  the  various 
forms  of  the  historiography  distinctive  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  Augustiu  Thierrj-,  De  Barante,  Guizot,  Mignet, 
Thiers,  and  Michelet. 

Augustin  Thierrj'  (1795-1826)  almost  perfected  historiog- 
raphy as  a  literary  art.  He  has  no  superior  as  an  animated 
and  {Mcturesque  narrator.  There  is  in  his  style  and  mode  of 
treating  a  subject  a  simplicity,  breadth,  and  vividness,  a  charm 
and  a  force,  which  remind  us  of  Homer.  His  *  Concjuete  de 
I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands'  casts  a  spell  over  the  reader 
not  unlike  that  of  ^Ivanhoe  *  itself.  His  *  R^eits  des  Temfis 
Merovingiens '  gave  to  ages  which  had  previously  seemed  the 
dullest  and  dreariest  imaginable  an  interest  which  has  stimu- 
lated to  various  fruitful  researches,  and  which  has  not  yet 
passed  away.  In  his  ^Lettres  sur  Thistoire  de  France/  he 
showed  with  rare  effectiveness  in  what  respects  the  older 
hiMtorians,  when  deaUag  with  the  medieval  {leriod  of  French 
history,  Iiad  failed  l«  satisfy  the  requirements  of  historical 
investigation  and  exi>osition ;  and  he  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
light  what  these  requirements  were.  In  his  maturest  work, 
tlie  *  Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  formation  et  des  progr^s  du  Tiers 
Ktat,'  he  entered  on  a  path  which  Ctuizot  liad  oiiened,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  success  which  luis  excited  many  to 
i*raulation.  He  fully  recogniscMl  that  the  historian  should  be 
tontent  only  with  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  testimony ;  and 
he  constantly  referred  in  sup|K>rt  of  his  statements  to  what  he 
lielieve^l  to  ))e  such  testimonv.  His  historical  criticism,  how- 
«'vcr,  was  weak.  He  often  failed  sufficiently  t4)  sift  the  evi- 
dence;  often  took  fjiW  for  tnie  witnesses;  often  failed  to 
oljserve  the  order  and  n*hitionship  in  which  those  whom  he 
.ulduced  as  authorities  stood  to  one  another  and  to  the  fa(*ts. 
At  times  his  imagination  outran  his  knowledge.  And  even  his 
HyrofMithy  with  the  weak  and  vanquished  exercised  a  disturl>- 
ing  influence  on  his  sense  of  historical  justice.    This  wiis  in  a 

'  itai  i*lifttoftnbriAa<i  m^  VillnnAiti.  *  \jt  Tribanr  M<Mlern<'.  M.ile'  riiateauhhanfl.* 
lifiA.  S«lnt«-B«iiTe,  *  (*hAte«abriafK]  et  ton  (2n»apr  Uttrrmirr  mus  rEmpIr^.' 
i'^l .  mad  tb«  ftitkle  on  Cb«temabriaiHl  in  Sir  K  Alitou's  KMajrt. 
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considerable  measure  the  cause  why  he  represented  the  hisUin 
of  England  to  so  exaggerated  an  extent  as  the  history  << 
a  conflict  between  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  that  of  FraiKY 
as  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  Gauls  and  Franks.  M. 
Amed^e  Thierry,  by  his  '  Histoire  des  Gaulois,'  *  Histoire  df 
la  Gaule  sous  radministration  romaine,'  ^  K^cits  de  rhistoire 
romaine  au  iv""  et  v'  sidcles,'  ^Histoire  de  Saint-Jerome,*  &c^ 
has  rendered  scarcely  less  valuable  services  to  historical  stndv 
than  his  illustrious  brother. 

M.  de  Barante  (1782-1866)  published  in  1824  his  'Histoid 
des  Dues  de  Burgogne  de  la  maison  de  Valois.'  It  is  porelj 
narrative,  and  composed  in  the  style,  and  largely  even  in  the 
words,  of  the  primary  authorities,  Froissart  and  other  chroD- 
iclers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  seemed  u> 
him  that  the  history  of  the  period  with  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  deal  could  not  be  otherwise  reproduced  with  so  much 
exactness  and  circumstantiality,  so  much  natural  life  and  local 
colour.  He  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pronounce  on  tht 
moral  character  of  the  events  which  heiLpscribes;  but  this  wa» 
not  owing  to  moral  indifference  in  hnkelf,  but  because  ht 
believed  that  when  events  are  projierly  described  readers  may 
with  advantage  Ixj  left  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  thfii.. 
He  did  not  deny  that  other  methods  of  detiling  with  lu>i4»r. 
than  his  own  were  legitimate,  so  long  as  they  involved  u- 
perversion  of  facts  in  support  of  preconceived  opinions  air' 
party  interest.s ;  he  only  held  that  the  method  which  he  hiiir- 
self  employed  ought  to  precede  othei^?,  inasmuch  a^i  fuiiliiu. 
narrative  is  what  is  fundamentiil  in  historiography.  He  fuii\ 
ixicognised  the  necessity  of  a  strict  preliminary  criticism  of  ilir 
sources.  The  preface  to  his  work  expounds  the  thei>rv  or: 
which  he  proceeded,  and  deserves  careful  j)erusal.  Sonu- 
of  his  critics  ()l)viously  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.  In 
addition  to  liLs  chief  work,  he  wrote  a  widelv  known  lxK>k  mh 
the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  historit*s  •»: 
the  National  Convention  and  of  the  Director}',  and  man\ 
etudes  of  an  historical  and  biographical  kind. 

A  new  era  in  the  philosophical  study  of  history  was  initiatni 
by  Guizot,  of  whom  we  sluiU  have  to  treat  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 
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M.  Mignet  (1796-1884)  held  for  sixty  years  the  first  place 
among  the  {)olitical  historians  of  his  countr}'.  He  is  the  Ranke 
of  France,  and  his  works  display  the  same  admirable  qualities 
which  distinguish  those  of  the  great  Ciermaii  historian.  They 
are  based  on  the  closest  study  of  sources  of  which  many  were 
previously  unknown  or  unused,  and  characterised  by  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  of  statement,  keen  and  comprehensive  disclosure 
of  the  causes  which  determine  the  course  of  events,  felicitouH 
and  prudent  generalisation,  {lerfect  im{)artiality,  masterly  ar- 
rmiigenient»  and  a  style  which,  although  s)>aringly  coloured, 
uriheated  by  passion,  and  seldom  irradiated  by  the  play  of 
imagination,  is  singularly  translucent,  harmonious,  and  grace- 
ful. Most  of  these  features  are  conspicuous  even  in  the  work 
of  his  youtli,  the  ^Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution  fran^*ais<s*  1824; 
they  are  still  more  so  in  those  works  which  relate  to  tlie  six« 
teenth  century,  the  cliief  fiehl  of  liis  researches, —  'Antonio 
IVrei  et  Philippe  II.,'  'Ilistoire  de  Marie  Stuart,'  *  Rivalit^  de 
Fran^^ois  I"  et  de  (*harles-Quint/  H'harles-Quint,  son  abdica- 
tion,* &c.  The  'M^moire  sur  la  conversion  de  la  (iennanie/ 
the  *  Mdmoire  sur  la  formation  territoriale  de  notre  i)ays,*  and 
the  'M^moire  sur  Tdtablissement  de  la  rdforme  religieuse  et 
la  constitution  du  Calvinisme  ii  Cieiidve,'  are  fine  8i>eciniens 
of  philosophical  histor}*.  Chateaubriand  accused  M.  Mignet,  as 
well  as  his  friend  M.  Thiers,  of  teaching  historical  fatalism. 
And  the  charge  has  been  rejwated  by  other  critics.  A  Hi*m- 
blanche  of  support  can  l)e  found  for  it  in  some  insutliciently 
guanknl  expressions  of  'The  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.* But  although  M.  Mignet  ix>lieved  in  the  a<*tion  of 
geneml  causes  and  the  i>ower  of  general  ideas  and  i»iissions 
in  histor}',  in  the  existence  of  laws  of  liLstiir}*,  and  in  the 
guidance  and  sovereignty  of  Providence,  un<l  may  have  at 
times  expressed  1  lis  lielief  in  them  even  ino  alisolutt'ly.  no  one 
who  lias  made  himself  acquainted  with  his  system  (»f  thought 
js  a  whole  can  doubt  that  he  also  held  the  free  agency  and 
moral  res{K>nsibility  of  individuals  as  umpiestionable  truths. 
lie  has,  in  fact,  reiieatedly  insisted  that  it  is  an  hist<»riinrs 
prime  and  imfierative  duty,  while  exhibiting  order  and  causa- 
tion and  law  in  historv*  not  to  leave  the  impression  that  th(*v 
an*  exclusive  of  contingency,  liberty,  and  merit  or  demerit. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  '  Eloge '  on  Hallam  as  of  itself 
conclusive  on  this  point.^ 

Shortly  before  M.  Mignet's  '  Histoire  de  la  R^volntiim 
fran9aise '  appeared,  M.  Thiers  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  far  more  extensive  work  on  the  same  event.  M.  Thim 
and  M.  Mignet  were  united  in  the  closest  friendship  and  were 
ardent  believers  in  the  same  political  principles.  Accord- 
ingly, their  Histories  gave  substantially  the  same  estinuue 
of  the  Revolution.  But  otherwise  they  differed  greatlj. 
M.  Mignet's  History  is  an  epitome  or  summary;  that  of 
M.  Thiers  is  a  detailed  narrative  and  exposition.  The  former 
is  written  in  a  style  remarkable  for  literary  finish ;  in  the 
latter  M.  Thiers  wrote  as  he  would  have  spoken — witk 
marvellous  ease,  lucidity,  animation,  and  fulness  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  with  the  faults  inseparable  from  extempori- 
sation, a  certain  looseness  of  arrangement,  diffuseness  of 
statement,  and  want  of  minute  accuracy.  M.  Thiers'  choiee 
of  his  subject  was  obviously  determined  both  by  patriotic 
and  party  feeling.  He  wished  to  do  justice  to  a  great  event 
in  his  comitiy  s  history  and  as  much  harm  as  he  could  to  hit 
political  opponents,  the  admirers  and  upholders  of  absolute 
authority  and  despotic  government.  He  succeeded,  {>erha}«N 
even  better  in  the  latter  aim  than  in  the  former.  The  work 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  royalist  reactionaries ;  its  immense 
popularity  was  an  overwhelming  revelation  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  policy.  As  to  the  Revolution  itself,  he  diil  ii, 
in  my  opinion,  considerably  more  than  justice,  and  excused 
much  which  should  have  been  condemned.  At  the  same 
time  I  regard  it  as  substantially  just,  and  a  great  advance 
towards  complete  justice.  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  u» 
the  following  judgment  passed  upon  the  work  by  Mr.  Carl  vie. 
writing  in  18i57:  "Thiers'  History,  in  ten  volumes  fiwlsca]' 
octavo,  contains,  if  we  remember  rightly,  one  reference ;  aii«l 
that  to  a  book,  not  to  the  page  or  chapter  of  a  book.  It  hivs, 
for  these  last  seven  or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  repu- 
tation ;  which  latter  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  meriting.  A 
superficial  air  of  order,  of  clearness,  calm  candour,  is  spread 

1  See  M.  Jules  Simon's  '  Notice  sur  Mignet,'  ftod  M.  Kdoa&rd  Petit *s  *  Frma^vt^ 
Mignet,'  1889. 
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over  the  work ;  but  inwardly,  it  is  waste,  inorganic ;  no 
human  head  that  honestly  tries  can  conceive  the  French  Rev- 
olution 9o.  A  critic  of  our  acquaintance  undertook,  by  way 
of  bet,  to  find  four  errors  per  hour  in  Thiers ;  ho  won  amply 
on  the  first  trial  or  two.  And  yet  readers  (we  must  add), 
taking  all  this  along  with  them,  •  may  peruse  Thiers  with 
comfort  in  certain  circumstances,  nay  even  with  profit;  for 
he  is  a  brisk  man  of  his  sort;  and  does  tell  you  much,  if 
you  knew  nothing."  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  recollect  rightly. 
M.  Thiers  may  have  given  too  few  references;  he  tells  us 
that  he  gave  them  only  on  points  likely  to  be  disputed ;  but 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred,  and  most  of  them  are  sufficiently 
definite.  It  has  to  be  remembered  likewise  that  the  books  to 
which  he  could  refer  were  few;  that  his  sources  were  the 
*  Moniteur,*  some  Memoirs  nearly  all  unedited,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  ocular  witnesses;  and  that  it  was  his  work  and 
MigDet*8  which  gave  rise  to  that  extraordinary  outpouring  of 
publications  on  the  French  Revolution  which  has  since  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  So  far  from  its  being  the  case 
that  ^no  human  head  that  honestly  tries  can  conceive  the 
French  Revolution**  as  M.  Thiers  represented  it,  all  who 
have  come  after  him  (Mr.  Carlyle  im^luded)  have  conceived 
the  great  bulk  and  main  course  of  tbe  events  composing  it 
so  ;  while  as  regards  interpretations  of  it,  M.  Thiers*  is,  after 
due  discount  for  exaggeration,  the  one  which  is  still  most 
widely  accepted,  whereas  all  Mr.  Carlyle*s  genius  has  been 
unable  to  make  the  view  that  it  was  simply  a  hideous,  fan- 
tastic, and  meaningless  imbroglio,  essentially  sheer  chaos  and 
bankruptcy,  credible  to  any  thoughtful  human  being.  M. 
Thiera*  strong  point  was  not  accuracy  in  details,  and  his  His- 
tory was  disfigured  by  a  numljer  of  errors  due  to  haste  or 
carelessness ;  but  the  most  scrupulous  and  laborious  careful- 
ness would  not  have  saved  him  from  falling  into  many  errors 
which  would  be  obvious  to  critics  who  ha<l  consulted  souriM's 
of  information  inaccessible  to  him.  Mr.  (.^irlvle  ha<l  an 
immense  capacity  of  taking  pains;  yet  after  M.  Louis  Blanc 
hiwl  utilised  those  collections  of  {lamphlets  and  documents 
in  the  British  Museum  at  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  standing  on  a 
ladder,  merely   looked,   a  reviewer  even   of   Mr.   Carlyle*s 
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'  French  Revolution '  coulc]  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  it 
many  times  four  errors.  The  '  Hitttory  of  the  French  Ke< 
lution'  by  Thiers  will  not  only  t«ll  much  to  those  who  know 
nothing,  but  may  be  rend  with  profit  even  by  those  who  lure 
studied  the  Histories  of  Carlyle  und  Michclet,  Bluic 
Taine.  His  '  Ilistoire  du.Consnl.it  ct  de  Tt^mpire  *  ia  &  »at 
abler  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  history  cih 
written  on  the  same  scale.  No  reader  of  it  fult  it«  twenlr 
volumes  to  be  too  many.  For  the  author  hiul  in  perfectiw 
the  art  of  presenting  a  vast  array  of  facts  in  their  natunl 
order;  of  describing  a  multitude  of  incidont«  in  a 
graphic  and  auimated  manner,  wliile  never  allowing  the  unin 
of  the  whtile  to  which  they  belonged  or  the  co-ordination  ol 
ita  facts  to  drop  out  of  sight.  He  had  above  all  nwn  Um 
precise  kind  of  talent  required  adequately  to  exhibit  and  «■ 
plain  the  military  achievements,  the  tmanciul  mnasures, 
the  policy  of  Napoleon;  and  he  did  full  justice  Ut  his  talent, 
being  only  too  much  in  love  with  hia  theme.  Hiit  '  Histort 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire'  had  tlie  same  fault,  bow- 
ever,  as  his  '  History  of  the  Revolution.'  The  fault  onM 
from  excess  of  a  virtue,  —  from  tlie  intenxity  of  piktriotiuB 
which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  M.  Thicnt.  He  wm 
a  man  who  would  have  sacriSced  his  own  life  or  any  number 
of  lives,  broken  any  law,  or  crushed  any  nation,  if  ho  oould 
thereby  have  secured  the  safety  or  gloty  of  France  Movsd 
by  his  ]iredominant  pa-ssion  he  haa  trio  uflen  madv  his  hisu^ 
ries  apologies  for,  or  eulogies  of,  the  Revolution  and  Napolcoa 
when  both  deserved  condemuation.  What  was  ihe  mmlt^ 
His  '  History  of  the  Revolution  *  gave  an  immeiuK*  intpukt 
to  n  delirious  npotheoais  of  the  devolution  whit^h  hna  daat 
iucalculable  harm  to  France ;  his  '  History  of  the  CoiuaUti 
and  the  Empire'  to  a  not  less  insane  and  puniieioiM  Cmmf 
ism ;  and  his  own  public  life  whs  largely  a  struggle  witli  Um 
two  monsters  of  which  he  had  liecn.  in  port  at  least,  th* 
Frankenstein.  History  serves  putriotiKui  bent  when  ihi 
mAintaius  a  severe  impartiality  and  critical  indeiiendeoca  at 
judgment,  and  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothhiy 
but  tlie  truth,  however  unpleusaat  to  [latriotiam  that  may  ba-' 

I  Sen  M.  Jnln  AimoiiH  ■  Notks  vijr  Th<en.'  hh.)  M.  Pnul  d-  tWmiual**  ■  nian  ' 
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Of  M.  Michelet*8  work  as  an  historian  I  shall  have  to  treat 
at  a  later  stage. 

Must  of  the  initiators  of  the  French  historiography  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  granted  long  lives  and  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  {mwers  of  mental  work  to  the  last.  Some  of 
them  liave  only  recently  passed  away,  after  having  presided 
over  almost  its  whole  development.  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  trace  that  development,  or  to  give  even  the  most  general 
survey  of  the  historical  work  done  in  France  since  Thierry 
and  Guizot,  Thiers  and  Mignet,  commenced  their  labours. 
The  study  of  history  has  during  no  other  period  been  cultivated 
with  0(|ual  enthusiasm  and  success.  And  among  the  nations 
whirh  have  most  fully  displayed  their  genius  in  this  form  of 
intellectual  activity  France  has  been  among  the  most  conspic- 
uous, and  probably  suq)assed  only  by  Germany.  There  are 
few  fiehls  of  history-  in  which  Frenchmen  have  not  made  fruit- 
ful  investigations;  few  e|)ochs  or  great  events  of  history  on 
which  they  have  not  shetl  fresh  light.  They  have  actively 
contributed  to  those  sciences  of  recent  growth  by  which  the 
darkness  shrouding  prehistoric  time  luis  been  at  last  in  |>art 
disitellecl ;  and  to  those  sciences  which  have  been  from  of  old 
n^cognised  as  auxiliaries  to  historiogrophy.  Knowledge  of  the 
liistor}'  of  China  has  been  promoted  by  such  s<*holars  as  AIk*1 
Kemusat,  Keinaud,  Biot,  Julien,  Pauthier,  and  Pavie  ;  of  India 
by  Burnouf,  I^nglois,  I)e  Tassy,  Foucaux,  Saint-llilaire,  Feer, 
and  Kegnaud;  of  Persia  by  l)e  Sa^'v,  Defr^mery,  Mohl,  and 
(robineau;  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  by  OpjKTt,  Fresnel,  IjC- 
iionnant,  and  Mdnant;  of  Egypt  by  (*ham|M)llion-Figeac, 
I^tronne,  I)e  Roug^,  Mariette,  Chalxis,  NaviIIe«and  Masi»ero; 
and  of  the  Semitic  |NM)pIes  by  Mtink,  Fraiiek,  De  Perceval,  De 
Saulcy,  I)eSlane,yiiatn»men»,  Sedillot,  Fonriiel,  Kenan,  Ueuss, 
I)ereml)ourg,  D'Eiehtal,  and  Veriies.  As  regjinls  the  history 
«»f  the  classical  worhl,  the  names  of  Am|>ere,  Boissier,  Boueh<?- 
I^M-lercq,  Bninet  de  Pn»sle,  Coiilaiiges,  I)esveriri«T,  Dnniy, 
Kgger,  (iiranU  (tuigniaiit,  lluvet,  Le  ('lens  Maury.  Pern>t, 
Kenier,  Waddington,  and  Wallon,  an*  but  a  few  otit  of  the 
many  names  which  recall  eminent  S4*rvices  n*ndercd  in  this 
dejMirtment.  The  languages,  literatures,  institutions,  S4'iences, 
Artit«  philosophies,  and  n>ligions  of  classical  antiquity  have  all 


been  st^piii'ately  U-i^atcd  of  historically  in  nutnerouii  leanad 
wiilinga.  It  is.  hpwever.  the  history  of  France  itstelf  wlucik 
liau  been  most  cultivated.  Three  general  histories  of  Krw 
have  succeeded  Sismoudi's.  —  those  of  Miehelet,  MArtin.  ami 
Dareste.  Michelet's  is  a  work  of  great  but  unequal  f^fiiiiii. 
of  singular  merits  and  seriouti  faulut ;  Martin's  is  not  a  work 
of  geniufi,  but  of  talent  of  a  high  order,  of  ati  intelIi|r(±iio( 
always  clear,  vigorous,  and  alert,  and  of  a  conscientioiuuieat 
without  flaw ;  and  Dareste's,  hIho,  is  a  work  of  much  reseiuvJi 
and  ability.  There  is  likewise  a  general  *  History'  of  FreDch 
Civiliaatiou "  by  M.  Alfred  Itambaud,  in  the  three  nnprvten- 
tious  volumes  of  which  is  to  be  found  mom  of  vitally  impor- 
tant information  as  to  the  growth  of  France  than  in  any  twcutj 
other  volumes  which  I  could  name.  The  study  of  the  medie- 
val period  of  French  history  in  nil  its  as[>ecUi  is,  howuvvr,  that 
in  which  the  energies  of  Frenchmen  of  learning  iavn  been  tooal 
zealously  devoted  since  Guizot  and  Thierry  set  llic  osunple, 
and  the  £eoU  deg  Chartea,  the  Comitf  dee  travatLr  hUUtritjM*, 
and  the  Sociiti  de  I'higtoire  de  France,  wens  founded.  Ammg 
the  names  which  most  readily  occur  to  me  in  fJiiit  connecUoB 
are  Uiose  of  Beugnot,  Boutaric,  Chdruel.  Coulanges,  Dande. 
Delisle,  Haur(!au,  JubainviUe,  Levasaear,  Littri^.  Luce,  Lo- 
chaire,  Mas-Latiie,  Montalcmbert,  (iasttm  and  I'aiilio  V^am, 
Perrens,  Picot,  Poinsignon.  Rayiiounrd,  Ilaj'.  and  Raool 
Rnctidres.  In  addition  to  Guizot,  Michelut.  Mignt't,  and  Thien. 
I  shall  mention  as  having  distinguished  themselvca  by  wnria 
on  the  modern  lUstory  of  France  only  the  Uukm  D'Aanale 
and  De  Broglie,  Louis  Diane,  Aim<!  Chrfrcst,  Clarvtie,  Pien* 
element,  Taxile  Delord.  Fcillct,  Duvcrgicr,  Do  HaanuuM, 
Mortinier-Terneaux.  Ncttcmeiit,  Quinot,  Rouaxct.  Sainlf- 
Benve,  Sorel,  Taiiie,  and  Tocqueville.  Wu  owe  to  MM. 
Hiinly,  GefEroy,  Perrons,  Uambaud.  Uosseuw  Satnt-Hilairv, 
and  Zeller  well  reputed  works  on  the  history  of  llio  for 
of  the  States  of  Central  Europe,  and  on  the  lustonua  o 
Scaudinavian  States,  Florence,  Ruasia,  Spain,  and  i 
and  Italy. 

There  haa  not  only  been  the  most  manifold  actiTiqr  b 
French  hiatoriogntphy  during  the  period  uiidur  cuiwiduralioo, 
but  ahio   in   etwential    rt«jiecU  manifest   iniproverasnU     Tb 
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ohnenre  it,  howeyer,  we  must  not  look  from  a  merely  artistic 
point  of  view.  So  regarded,  Thierry's  *  Norman  Conquest '  and 
the  earlier  volumes  of  Miehelefs  History  have  not  only  not 
lM*en  suqiassed,  but  have  not  been  equalled.  The  excellencies 
of  form  and  style  displayed  by  Mignet  and  Thiers  have  not 
reapfieared  in  the  same  degree  in  any  of  their  disciples.  Yet 
there  has  been  progre^,  and  even  great  progress.  There  has 
U'en  the  progress  involved  in  a  continuous  sulxli vision  of 
labour  and  an  immense  multiplication  of  researches.  There 
has  been  a  decided  progress  in  method.  The  obligations  of 
the  historian  not  to  depend  on  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion«  but  to  have  recourse  to  the  primary  sources,  and  as  far  as 
{pOHKible  to  master  and  exhaust  them  all,  have  been  steadily 
becoming  more  fully  recognised  ;  and  the  necessity  for  strin- 
gt*ncy  in  criticism  and  exactitude  in  inteq)retation  has  l)een 
gniwingly  felt.  And  there  has  l>een  also  progress  in  truthful- 
neiiM  and  imfiartiality  of  judgment.  One  reason  why  the  his- 
torians of  to-day  are  comjiaratively  averse  to  generalisation,  to 
high  colouring,  to  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  to  eloquent 
writing,  is  that  they  are  more  conscious  than  their  predtH^easors 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  things  have  falsified  histor}-. 
T\u*  younger  race  of  historians  are  more  emancipated  than 
th<H«*  who  preceded  them  from  the  pn'judict»s  of  jwrty,  of 
rountr}',  and  of  creed ;  and  more  anxious  to  keep  all  their 
ftfelings  and  convictions  under  such  control  as  will  prevent 
ihfm  vitiating  their  investigations.  They  have  come  to  learn 
that  the  supreme  law  of  history  is  not  to  l)e  attractive  and 
U^autifuU  or  helpful  to  jNitriotism,  morality,  and  religion,  but 
to  lie  wholly  and  exactly  true  ;  .ind  ihixU  therefons  the  his- 
torian is  primarily  Ixiund  to  l)e  critical  and  scientiiic,  and  only 
M.M'ondarily  bound  to  be  artistic  and  edifying. 

The  curious  nHMies  or  systems  of  thought  which  have  in 
France  during  the  iK»ri<Ml  we  are  considering  given  riso  to 
t)H'«>riea  or  philosophies  of  history  have  likewise  pnNhuvd 
hi.Htf>ries.  The  hist4)rics  exemplify  in  their  own  way  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  in  the  tlHK)ries.  And  therefore  it  seems 
dei^irable  to  indicatf*  the  (*hief  works  of  historv  thus  connected 
with  the  theories  which  are  to  lie  ex{N»unded  in  the  chapters 
tliat  foUow. 


The  tlieocmtiet  and  ultnimoiitaiiist  party  has  had  among  Hi 
adherenta  in  France  no  historians  of  great  distincUoii.  Rofar' 
bncher,  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history-  in  twenty  voluma 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  much  more  deserving  vnai 
of  Fleury,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent;  but  tie  in  deptonli^ 
wanting  in  candour  and  justice.  Liberal  Catholicism,  oa  Ua 
other  hand,  has  bad  among  its  representAtives  such  histoiiHi 
as  Montalembert,  Ozanam,  Riancey,  anil  De  Broglio. 

Louis  Blanc  is  by  far  the  greatest  historian  which  Fnncb 
Socialism  can  claim.  The  '  Parliamentary  History  of  tbe 
Revolution'  drawn  up  by  MM.  Koux  and  Buchez  is  valtuUl 
on  account  of  the  documents  which  it  contains,  but  what  M. 
Buchez  contributed  to  it  of  his  own  is  very  incoherent  and 
extravagant  stuff.  M.  Benoit  Malon,  formerly  a  mfrmbrr  ot 
tbe  International  and  the  Parisian  Commune,  has  vritten  s 
'History  of  Socialism'  remarkably  full  of  inforiiMtioot  a^d^^ 
laudably  fair,  except  to  those  who  are  wholly  outaida 
household  of  the  socialistic  faith. 

A  large  numljer  of  French  historians  have  aoknowl 
Guizot,  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaire  school,  as  Ihi'ir 
Onee  the  acknowledgment  meant  that  tliose  who  roadv  it 
accepted  the  principles  of  the  hiBtorico-polilical  crvod  wtufji 
Guizot  maintained ;  latterly  it  has  seldom  meiint  iiiort!  than 
that  those  making  it  regai-d  themselves  w  follwwing  np  Uv 
path  of  historical  investigation  intt)  which  he  led  so  maay. 
MLstorians  like  Count  de  Cam<i.  De  Tocqueville,  and  U. 
Martin  may  bo  reckoned  among  bis  disciples. 

The  Eclectic  school  had  for  basis  a  phihwophical  dnctritK. 
and  its  members  have  cultivated  tlie  hist<>rr  of  phtlosopby 
with  more  zeal  and  success  than  those  of  any  phtliniophieal 
school  of  this  century  except  the  Hegelian.  Cousin.  Joutfroy. 
De  Kdmusat,  Satsset,  Damiron,  Matter,  Wilm,  Saint-Uilaire. 
Franck,  Nonrisson,  Janet,  Bouillier,  Caro,  Simon,  V'acbetxrt. 
and  many  of  their  atMociates  and  disciples,  hare  f^rcally  diatin- 
giiished  theraselvex  an  historians  of  philosophy.  If  ccluoticinn 
hai*  «xert4id  any  perverting  intluvnce  on  hlAtorienl 
hafi  been  very  slight  compared  with  that  of  Heg«liaiiii 

Pottitivism  has  had  its  l^etit  repre-ientative  amoDg 
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de  Cassagpiac  and  Mortimer-Temeaux  may  be 
named  as  historians  of  a  conservative  type,  desirous  of  sup- 
porting the  caose  of  authority.  Napoleon  III.  wrote  his 
*  Histoire  de  Jules  C^r '  in  order  to  recommend  Cadsarism. 
Lamartine,  Michelet,  Quinet,  Bami,  Lanfrey,  and  others 
have  sought  to  spread  by  their  historical  writings  the  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism. 

At  present  most  of  the  younger  historians  are  content  to 
be  simply  historians.  While  not  denying  the  legitimacy  of 
historical  generalisation,  they  carefully  refrain  from  treating 
history  as  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  extra-historical 
creeds  or  theories  of  any  kind.  It  is  historians  of  this  stamp 
who  are  the  contributors  to  such  periodicals  as  the  *  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  r£cole  des  Chartes  '  and  the  *  Revue  Historique.'  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  in  this  chapter  only  two  works 
which  treat  of  history.  The  first  is  the  *'  Cours  d'£tudes 
Historiques*  of  Daunou,  who  has  been  already  under  our  con- 
sideration. This  *  Cours  *  comprises  twenty  volumes  published 
between  1842  and  1849,  and  is  composed  of  the  lectures  which 
the  author  had  delivered  as  Professor  of  History  at  the  College 
of  France.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  alone  are  occupied 
with  the  methodology  of  history.  Tlie  first  volume  deals 
directly  with  it.  In  the  introduction  it  is  maintained  that 
those  who  cultivate  the  mental  and  historical  Kciences  should 
aim  at  lieing  as  scrupulously  exact  in  observation,  as  severely 
analytical  in  investigation,  and  as  imjuirtial  in  judgment,  as 
the  students  of  phvHioal  science;  and  that  the  progrt*Ms  of 
mental  and  historical  science  warrants  us  to  lioi>c  that  this 
end  may  l)e  at  least  approximately  attained.  The  hulk  of  the 
volume  (Book  I.)  Lh  a  comprehensive  and  syst4*niatir  trtsitise 
on  historical  criticism.  It  disiMisseH  the  following  Huhjects, — 
the  certitude  or  pn>lKibility  attainable  in  hi.Htory  (rliap.  i.); 
the  sources  of  hiMt4)ry  (f*hap.  ii.);  the  foundation  and  pro|H 
agation  of  tnulitiouM  (rhap.  ill.);  the  traditional  hist4>rirH  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  jieoplfH  (rhap.  iv.) ;  the  rulrn  of  criticism 
applicable  to  the  tniditional  p;ist  of  histor}'  (<diap.  v.) ;  his- 

*  CHi  Frrarh  hUtoHr>i;niphy  in  tb«  nlncc^i^nth  i*^ntar7,  m««*  *  KapfiortA  »iir  !«-« 
Ki»lr«  IliOorUiurt/  |Mir  MM.  t^rffroy.  Z«ll«*r,  rt  TbIrDot:  1HH7. 
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torical  monuments  (chap,  vi.)  ;  medaU  and  tnsrripliorai  (cb^i. 
vii.);  obarters  or  pieces  of  ai'chives  (cbajj.  viii.)  ;  reuonk 
made  at  the  moment  when  the  facts  took  pUce  or  a  few  dmn 
after  (chap,  ix.) ;  records  written  in  tJie  counie  of  the  age 
when  the  events  occurred  or  shortly  afterwards  (cltap.s.j; 
rules  of  criticism  applicable  to  contemporary  or  nearly  co^ 
temporary  records  (chap,  si.) ;  and  historical  coUecticn& 
abridgments,  and  extracts  (chaps,  xii.-xv.).  It  concludes  with 
a  summary  of  the  rules  of  historical  criticism,  s  statement 
of  the  importance  of  grammatical  criticism  to  tlie  histo- 
rian, and  observations  on  the  conditions  which  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  that  history  may  become  a  science.  Almost  «Q 
the  matters  taken  up  are  carefully  and  judiciously,  leamedlj 
and  independently,  dealt  with.  The  second  book  (torn.  ii. 
pp.  1-290)  is  OQ  the  uses  of  history.  Although  leas  i 
factory  tlian  the  first,  the  disquisitions  which  it 
regarding  the  bearings  of  bistoriual  Htudy  on  moral  and  i 
science,  on  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  itnd  of  its  c 
and  acquired  tendencies,  on  perception  of  thv  conditioi 
domestic,  commercial,  and  civil  life,  and  on  (loUtical  I 
and  practice,  as  well  as  of  the  bearings  uf  thuso  tiling  a 
are  geaemlty  souud  and  luminous.  Ttie  second  volume  f 
p.  291  to  its  flose  treats  of  the  history  of  gvogi'a[ihy  i 
geography  as  auxiliary  to  history.  Volucueja  iii.-vi.  form  4 
extremely  elaborate  and  erudite  work  on  chronolo^.  TW 
bond  of  connection  Jbetween  thuse  studies  on  gvogmjihy  and 
un  chronology  is  that  both  lu'e  reganled  as  concerned  with  lt« 
olassilicatioo  of  historical  facts  or  data  —  tlie  fortuer,  lutiiH-ly, 
with  their  distribution  tn  space,  and  the  Utter  with  ihta 
arrangement  in  time.  Volume  vii.  is  a  treatise  on  the  cx[io- 
sition  of  historical  facts,  or,  in  other  words,  on  tlie  an  i>f 
writing  history.  It  discusses  almost  all  the  relevant  (lointt 
and  questions,  if  not  with  originality  or  profundity,  oertuol^ 
with  though tfulti  ess  and  good  sense.  Tlie  8Hl>e«!queiik  j 
umes  contain  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  cltaructeri»ti 
eminent  historians,  and  on  the  contents,  merits,  n 
of  their  works.  History  had  not  been  treated  of  befoi 
least  in  France,  in  neaily  so  coinjilete,  thorough,  and  ji 
a  manner  as  in  the  lectures  of  Daunou. 


CROS-MAYREVILLE  ^5 

The  second  work  referred  to  in  *  La  M^thodologie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  appliqu^e  k  la  Science  de 
THistoire*  of  M.  Cros-Mayreville,  published  in  1848.  While 
I>aunou  regarded  history  and  all  questions  relating  to  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  ideologist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
C*ro6-MayreTille  looks  at  them  in  the  light  of  an  age  still 
present  with  us.  But  he  lacks  the  intellectual  thoroughness 
and  the  vast  special  knowledge  of  his  predecessor.  Hence 
bis  work  is  comparatively  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
treats  first  of  the  nature  of  historical  facts,  of  their  proofs, 
and  of  their  criticism  ;  next,  of  the  reproduction  of  the  facts, 
especially  in  the  form  of  general  history ;  then,  of  the  causa- 
tion, moral  succession,  and  moral  appreciation  of  the  facts ; 
further,  of  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  general  history 
on  the  education  of  peoples,  and  of  the  organisation  of  this 
teaching;  and,  finally,  of  the  desiderata  and  ultimate  con- 
clusions of  the  science  of  history.  On  all  these  points  he 
makes  good  and  useful  observations ;  yet  his  treatment  of 
none  of  them  is  otherwise  than  very  inadequate. 

The  views  on  history  of  various  writers  on  historical  science 
will  come  before  us  in  several  of  the  chapters  which  follow. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Thb  historioal  doctrine  of  whftt  w  y^boqAj  Iomwii  m  At 
traditioiialist^  or  ultramontane,  or  theociatio  aehool  vaa  Mhp»> 
oated  in  defiance  of  Napoleon  during  the  wbolm  period  0f  hm 
reign,and  appeared  to  triumph  in  bis  &1L  Its  adiFOoataa  we 
moved  by  a  powerful  polemical  motiTe,  and  had  immodiatd^ 
in  view  a  partisan  pnrpoee ;  they  were  as  unUka  as  oo«|d  be 
to  calm  labourers  in  the  field  of  science.  Henoe  no  ijstii 
atic  exposition  of  their  distinctive  historical  tiieorjr  ia  to  be 
found  in  any  of  their  writings ;  nor  has  any  member  of  te 
French  division  of  the  theocratic  school  giTea  us  mit  alabo* 
rated  philosophy  of  history,  or,  indeed,  any  pbiksc^il^  of  las- 
tory  simply  for  its  own  sake.  Their  views  of  the  course  and 
destination  of  human  history  must  be  disengaged,  disentan- 
gled, from  an  extensive  literature  composed  of  works  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  the  departments  of  theological  and  political 
polemics  or  apologetics.^ 

I  shall  try  to  indicate  what  these  views  were  as  set  forth  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  best  representatives  of  the  party*  — 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  De  Lamennais  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career.^ 

^  Damiron  and  Ferraz  have  treated  of  the  traditionalist  and  altrmmootaaiii 
school  in  the  works  already-  mentioned,  and  Nettement  in  his  '  HIstoire  de  U 
Restauration.'  I  may  refer  also  to  Principal  Fairhalm's  article  on  *'  Catbolkim 
and  Religious  Thought,"  in  '  Cont.  Rev/  for  May  188S. 

*  A  learned  Danish  baron,  M.  d'Eckstein,  advocated  sabatantialljr  the  taair 
views  as  De  Bouald,  De  Maistre,  and  De  Lamennais,  in  the  pages  of  *  Le  CatlMv 
liqne,'  a  periodical  edited  and  for  the  most  part  written  by  himself.  He  wa*. 
however,  much  more  temperate  in  his  advocacy  of  them ;  and.  Indeed,  expnmlj 
says  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  theocratic  party  that  "  their  fear  of  the  RerohitiM 
has  communicated  to  their  polemic  a  tincture  of  reaction  which  we  beUere  to  W 
neither  necessary  nor  even  advantageous  to  the  maintenance  of  sound  dodriass" 
(tom.  i.  pp.  8, 9).    '  Le  Catholique '  began  to  appear  in  1836,  and  extended  to  twentr 
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Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  (1754-1821),  a  Savoyard  but  of 
French  descent,  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal ;  dogmatic,  intolerant,  and  paradoxical  in  his  judgments ; 
a  sincere  hater  of  public  liberty,  and  a  decided  denier  of  hL4- 
torical  progress ;  a  writer  of  great  directness  and  force,  with, 
as  has  been  said,  ^^  something  of  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau, 
and  something  of  the  wit  of  Voltaire ;  '*  a  most  formidable 
{Milemic,  audacious  and  ingenious,  trenchant  and  sarciistic; 
ami  in  bis  private  and  domestic  character,  as  revealed  by  his 
letters,  tender  and  amiable  to  an  extent  which  the  reader  of 
his  books  alone  could  never  expect  Viscount  Louis  de 
Bonald  (17.54-1840)  began  his  literary  career  about  the  same 
time  as  De  Maistre,  and  maintained  substantially  the  same 
views,  but  his  method  of  thought  and  style  of  writing  were 
altogether  different,  the  former  being  exclusively  and  rigidly 
ratiooinative,  and  the  latter  slow  and  heavy  in  movement, 
although  occasionally  not  without  animation  and  force.  The 
Ah\f6  de  Lamennais  (1782-1854)  wtis  a  greater  and  more 
interesting  personality  than  either  De  Maistre  or  De  Bonald. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  not  rest  in  doubt  or  probability ; 
who  could  not  tolerate  hesitation  or  indifference ;  who  must 
have  certitude,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  which 
he  espoused.  He  ha<l  a  soul  of  flame  in  which  reason  and 
liassicm  were  combined  as  light  and  heat  in  fire.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  a  commanding  eloquencre  which  made  him  seem  a  second 
HcKwuet.  His  ^Essai  sur  Tlndiff^rence '  (1818)  had  a  niu(*h 
greater  practical  influence  than  all  the  ultnimontanist  writ- 
ings which  had  previously  apiH.*an*d  in  France  put  together. 
It  is  only  the  general  theory  of  history  contained  in  the  works 
of  these  authors  which  requin*s  to  ]ni  here  exhibited.' 


▼oliiBiia.  of  which  I  haT«  tm\y  i^n  the  Sr^t  twelve,  thoM  brioir.  I  aodrnUnfl,  mil 
thai  th«  llbrmry  of  the  Uritiiih  Munriim  piHiiirtMni.  The  nicmt  iuttrefitinK  of  the 
•tiwltec  wbk*h  they  rontmln  mre  |terlia|Mi  that  on  U.  Constant's  '  I>e  U  Ki'liuinn/ 
In  ^ola.  I.  and  li.,  an«l  that  on  *  InihiHtrialiftni,'  t.r.,  Saint-.Sinionifini.  in  vol.  t. 
V  f'Vkftt^in  was  rireptkinally  iHmverwiiit  wtth  (f«*niian  l**arnini;  and  fi|M*rtilation, 
anil  his  perioflical  niu«»t  have  r<intnhuttMl  iiiini«*what  to  spn*ad  the  knowliilKe  of 
th^m  In  France.  fhiUn^ti*  rhaslen.  in  an  amujdni;  pA(:e<»f  hiti  *  Mc^nmirfs'  (ti>m.  i. 
fi  32*1.  iflvni  pfnional  rrminitii*en<»es  of  *  Ijr  (\ithi»li(|ue  '  ami  its  eilltor. 

*  The  fnllnwine  are  the  works  from  whirh  my  ei|MMiition  of  (he  thi'«irratir  theory 
f  drawn  M.  de  Bonald.  *  Th«^»rif  dii  roti%oir  politique  rt  |(«*llt:ii'iiv  ilani  la 
i^M-irt4  rivile/  17!«i:  '  Ksmai  Analytique  sur  h-s  I»is  NaturfUi-^  de  TOnlre 
hf«4al.*  IHOO:  and  '  Iji  Leirtslation  l*rimitiv«>.*  M  ed.,  \Ki\:  M.  de  Maistre.  *(*on- 
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Lake  all  decided  adherents  of  the  theocratic  craed,  thej  hid 
a  passionate  aversion  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  eighteeatk 
century.  They  looked  on  that  century  as  an  epoch  of  shaiM; 
closing  in  an  event  the  most  horrible  the  world  had  aec^ 
They  stood  too  near  the  Revolution,  and  had  suffered  too 
much  through  it,  to  be  able  to  judge  it  impartially.  Tlie 
terror,  the  religious  and  moral  delirium,  the  confiacatiaoi^ 
banishment,  and  bloodshed,  which  accompanied  it^  seemed  to 
them  of  its  very  essence,  and  they  believed  that  they  ooold 
not  condemn  it  sternly  enough,  nor  assail  its  principlea  too 
strongly,  nor  oppose  its  influences  too  resolutely.  To  meel, 
conquer,  and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Revolotion,  was  the  aia 
which,  under  a  sincere  sense  of  duty,  they  set  before  them. 

In  proposing  to  themselves  to  counteract  the  Revolatke. 
to  root  out  its  principles  and  undo  its  effects,  they  were  sol 
blind  to  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  They  hated  the  Bev^ 
lution,  but  they  did  not  despise  it ;  they  recognised  that  it 
was  no  product  of  petty  causes ;  they  believed  it  to  be  tho 
inevitable  result  of  a  radically  erroneous  conception  of  man*! 
relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men  which  had  been  grov> 
ing  and  spreading  into  wrong  habits  of  thought  and  action 
from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  downwards,  till  at  length 
head,  heart,  and  every  member  of  the  body  politic  were  dis- 
eased and  corrupt.     Do  Maistre,  indeed,  contended   that  the 

sid^rations  sur  la  France/  1796;  '  Du  Pape/  1819;  '  De  ri^gliiie  OaUicane/  \Kl\ 
'  Les  Soirees  de  Saint  Petersbour};/  1821 ;  and  '  ('orrpJt|N»ndiuioe  * ;  and  M.  d« 
LamennaiH,  '  Essul  sur  Tlndiffercnce  en  Matiero  de  la  R«'liKiou/  1817«23;  '  Iir  U 
Religion  considcreo  dans  ses  rapports  avec  I'Ordre  Politique  et  Civil.*  IfC^W'j: 
'  I)es  Pro;;res  de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  (luerre  centre  rK^clise/  182!*;  ami  'lEa^n^ 
IneJites.'    A  collectc<l  edition  of  I)e  Bonald's  works  has  been  Bcverml  timr* 
printed.    On  De  Maistre  see  the  essay  of  Prof.  v.  SylM>l  in  his  *  Klein«*  Schiifiit. 
and  that  of  Mr.  Morley  in  his  *  Criti<'al  Miscellanies  ' ;  also  Janet's  *  PhilcMiPiAi«' 
de  la  Revolution  franraise/  pp.  «VM4.    In  these  paf^^s  M.  Janet  has  weU  indiratal 
tho  indohteflnoss  of  IK*  Maistre  to  Saint-Martin  as  repinU  his  views  of  the  Brw 
lution.    On  Saint-Martin  the  r<>a<ler  may  consult  M.  faro,  '  I^  Vie  et  la  llmetnw 
d(>  Saint-Martin/  an<t  M.  Franck.  '  \ji  Pliilosophie  Mmique  au  xviii*  Siwle.*    (N> 
L.'iinennais,  lM*sides  the  '  Essai  Bi<»;:rapliique '  of  M.  Blaize  and  the  Miiitie«  t*.' 
Sainte-Bouve,  there  are  various  articles  worth  consulting  —  r..7.,  Jules  Simon'*  is 
*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes/  1841.  L.  Binand*s  in  same  periodical  (Nos.  for  Anc.  1*^ 
1«<50.  ami  Feb.  1. 18«>1).  E.  Renan's  in  '  Essais  de  Morale  et  Critique/  Pruf.  HabrrV 
in  his  *  Kh'ine  8<»hrifton/  an<l  I*rof.  I)owden*s  in  *  Fortniirhtly  Review/  Jan.  1 
1809.     Cardinal  Newman's  article  on  T^imennais  in  his  *  Critical  and  llisu^i-'^ 
Miscellanies '  is  of  no  value  so  far  as  its  subject  is  concerned,  but  may  be  of  soar 
interest  as  the  work  of  Newman. 
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Revolution  was  not  a  natural  event,  but  ^  an  event  unique  in 
hu*ton%**  **a  satanic  event,"  *'a  providential  event."  *'a  mir- 
acle strictly  so  called/'  **a  predestinated  revolution,"  **a  rev- 
olution which  impelled  men  rather  than  they  it."  But  he 
thereby  meant  that  it  was  only  intellif^ble  when  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  divine  purpose  revealed  in  it;  when  viewed  a.s  an 
awful  expiation  for  enormous  sin.  Ho  did  not  mean  that  it 
was  an  accidental  or  isolated  event,  for  which  there  had  been 
no  historical  preparation.  He  and  De  Bonald,  even  in  their 
earliest  works  —  the  two  books  published  in  1796 — gave 
clear  expression  to  the  conviction  that  the  roots  of  the  Revo- 
lution went  far  deeper  down  and  farther  back  than  was  gen- 
erally supposed.  They  set  themselves  to  resist  it  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  it  was  but  a  startling  outward  phase 
of  an  internal,  moral,  and  social  revolution  which  began  when 
the  modem  world  emerged  from  the  medieval  world,  and  was 
really  what  bad  to  be  combated  and  overcome.  They  believed 
that  it  could  only  be  opposed  successfully  if  opposed  in  its 
principles,  and  they  admitted  that  in  undertaking  so  to  oppose 
it  they  proposed  to  effect  a  far  greater  revolution  than  it  had 
itself  been,  even  nothing  less  than  resettling  and  reorganising 
society  on  a  foundation  from  which  it  Iiad  been  gliding  with 
ever-increasing  velocity  for  three  centuries.  They  thus  delib- 
erately took  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  modern  philosophy 
and  to  modem  history.  ^  For  three  hundred  years,"  says  I)e 
Maistre,  ^  history  has  been  a  continuous  conspiracy  against 
the  truth." 

In  sensationalism,  the  dominant  philosophy  in  France 
during  the  eighteentli  century,  the  writers  under  considera- 
tion saw  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  crimes  associated  with  it.  Against  this  philonophy, 
therefore,  they  waged  an  unwearied  ix>lemic,  charging  it  with 
degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  with  leading 
inevitably  to  immorality,  anan*hy«  misrule,  and  impiety.  As, 
however,  they  attacked  it  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  prac- 
tical life,  or,  in  other  words,  not  as  false  but  as  evil,  they  not 
only  contributed  nothing  to  its  philosophical  n^futation,  but 
assumed  and  asserted  its  causal  connection  with  the  vices 
which  they  denounced,  even  where  proof  was  most  incumbent 
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Upon  them.  The  refutation  of  materialism  in  De  Bouliri 
'Recherches  sur  les  Premiers  Objets  de  iios  Cotuuunatmi 
Morales,'  if  an  exception  to  this  statement,  ut  (he  only  one. 

The  writers  in  question  did  not  stop  with  oppoKittoa  U> 
sensationalism.  They  went  on  to  attack  modern  philnacipiif 
in  it«  principle  and  entire  development.  Ol>  Maistre  wrow  t 
hook  to  prove  Bacon  a  scientific  charlatan,  and  laid  it  dova 
as  a  principle  that  •'  contempt  for  Lorke  is  the  be^ntung  ot 
knowledge."  De  Bonald  argued  that  the  hutory  of  [4]ili» 
ophy  was  nothing  else  than  a  history  of  the  Tariatiotu  «/ 
philosophical  schools,  which  left  no  other  impresHion  on  tkr 
reader  than  an  insurmountable  disgust  at  all  philoaopbiol 
researches.  A  considerable  jKtrtion  of  the  second  volaioe  of 
the  '  Essai '  of  Lamennais,  and  the  whole  of  its '  D^^feose,'  wa* 
devoted  to  sliow  that  all  philosophy  since  DHScartea  «w 
radically  vicious,  —  that  its  metliod  was  identical  with  that 
employed  by  rehgious  heretics,  and  that  it  endt^  ineTitalily 
in  scepticism. 

The  explanation  of  this  direct  and  conscious  antagonism  ta 
modem  philosophy  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  tAkes  us  into  tl» 
very  heart  of  the  theocratic  theory.  The  philosophets  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  had  advocated  the  rights  of  reason  or 
rights  of  man  in  a  one-sided  and  exaggerated  way ;  tbey  bad 
given,  that  is  to  say,  an  undue  prominence  tn  the  principle  of 
individualism;  had  pushed  it  too  far;  and  had  forgotteo  the 
claims  of  the  principle  which  limits  it.  Tlie  consoqoeiHS 
had  been  terrible.  This  eausetl  in  the  way  of  reactiol 
another  party  to  arise,  who  could  .see  only  the  evil  which  the 
principle  of  individualism  had  caused  or  occnaioned,  and  wW 
pushed  the  complementary  principle  of  authority  to  a  farther 
but  contrary  extreme.  They  saw  that  to  make  any  imm. 
however  wise,  and  still  more  to  make  every  man,  hovrpvrr 
fooliith,  believe  that  any  i>rivate  judgment  or  private  crotfibrt 
of  his  was  entitled  to  as  much  defen^noe  as  great  inatitutioD* 
which  had  lasted  for  ages,  and  which  were  stitl  .tatiofying 
in  a  large  measure  the  reasons  of  vast  massett  of  luoii,  wiu  not 
only  to  make  them  believe  a  falsehood,  but  a  falsehood  di^ 
niptive  of  the  continuity  between  the  present  and  the  past  of 
humanity,  and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
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the  Church,  or  the  State ;  one  which  meant,  in  fact,  the  entire 
diMolution  of  society.  Hence  they  rushed  into  the  breach  to 
oppmse  it. 

The  easiest  way,  however,  of  opposing  a  doctrine^  that  which 
first  suggests  itself,  and  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  most 
promising  of  success,  is  direct  denial  of  it  and  the  affirmation 
of  the  contrary, — the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  antagonis- 
tic principle  as  the  exclusive  truth.  And  this  was  how  the 
reaction  combated  the  Revolution.  The  principle  of  individ- 
ual independence  had  been  taught  so  as  to  be  scarcely  com- 
patible, if  not  altogther  incompatible,  with  that  of  social 
authority ;  now  that  of  social  authority  ;was  so  taught  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  individual  independence.  Order  had 
been  sacrificed  to  progress ;  now  progress  was  sacrificed  to 
onler.  The  present  had  been  glorified  at  the  expense  of  the 
[last ;  now  the  past  was  glorified  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
A  theocracy  was  held  forth  as  the  very  ideal  of  society,  and 
demcx^racy  denounced  as  an  insanity.  Passive  obedience  was 
rejiresented  as  the  source  of  all  virtue ;  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual independence  as  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  tradition,  sui)er- 
natural  in  its  origin,  as  the  source  of  all  truth ;  and  free 
inquiry  as  the  source  only  of  error. 

Now,  which  of  these  two  doctrines,  thus  held  as  antagonistic 
and  mutually  exclusive,  was  the  truest  expression  of  the  spirit 
at  modern  thought?  There  could  lie  bnt  one  answer.  The 
men  of  the  reaction  themst'lves  could  not  refuse  for  a  moment 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Revolution  was  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  |»rece<ling  four  centuries,  —  the  complctcst  assertion  in 
{Kilitics  of  the  same  principles  which  the  Renaissance  had 
intrmluced  into  literature,  the  Refonnation  into  religion,  and 
(\irtesianism  into  philosophy.  They  felt  that  their  own  doc- 
trine was  ancient  as  opiM)Hed  to  mtMlcni,  and  they  were  t^K) 
lionest  to  conceal  or  disavow  what  they  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary*, they  proclaimeil  their  conviction  that  the  hist  four  cen- 
turies were  wrong  in  root  and  bninches,  and  nowhere  nmre 
4>bviously  wrong  than  in  philosophy^  which,  if  it  have  no  other 
merits,  has  at  least  that  of  lieing  ever  the  clearest  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  its  age.  Its  systems  m»eme<l  to  them  to  con- 
tradict and  destroy  one  another,  and  to  leave,  as  they  i)assed 
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in  mpid  stiucession,  not  s,  wrnck  behind,  liecamie  all  wen 
based  on  the  hopelessly  false  foundation  thnt  in  onlur  f 
truth  the  mind  must  seek  it  in  itself,  iu  its  own  cotx«ciou>n«ii.  I 
and  differed  only  as  to  what  principle  of  Uic  ininil.  wlu: 
faculty  of  the  conscious  being,  should  be  supposod  to  b»vt  in  ' 
it  the  supreme  criterion  of  certainty,  wbetber  mviim!,  or  (od- 
ing,  or  reason.  Cartesians  and  Baconians,  sensiitioiiHli»tB  uti 
idealists,  dogmatists  and  sceptics,  in  the  judgment  of  tl* 
writera  we  are  speaking  of,  alike  started  from  tliv  c^>  or  intli- 
vidual  consciousness;  and  to  reason  from  this  dutum,  ihrj 
were  agreed,  could  only  land  in  universal  scepticism.  i£  Un 
reasoning  were  carried  far  enough.' 

The  ground,  they  thought^  on  which  the  temple  of  tmtk 
ought  to  be  raised  must  be  sought  elsewhere, — m>t  in  nun  boi 
out  of  him.  And  the  criterion  of  truth,  they  thoiiglit,  must  far 
sought  not  in  the  individual  but  in  the  race.  Tbe  indi  cidiol. 
they  held,  haa  no  true  life  or  light  except  iu  the  race ;  and  tbr 
race  has  in  like  manner  no  true  life  or  light  except  in  Gi«d. 
The  general  reason  of  man  is  represented  by  them  iw  tlw 
absolute  rule  of  every  particular  reason,  and  the  reagon  of  GM 
primitively  revealed  as  the  absolute  rule  and  only  true  fouD- 
dation  of  general  reason.  The  reason  of  the  individual  whea 
it  seeks  t^  guide  itself  wanders  in  darkness;  and  oiilr  by  rr- 
nouncing  ituelf,  only  by  the  self-denial  which  constitutvji  faith 
in  tradition,  or  common  or  catholic  consent,  does  it  unito  itwif 
to  its  kindred  and  its  Creator,  and  come  under  the  enlightrn- 
ment  of  the  true  light  which  shineth  in  darkness  and  UgbK^tl 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

It  was  as  a  supposed  philosophical  basis  for  ttiis  doctrine 
tliat  the  tlieory  of  the  origin  nud  nature  of  language  elaborated 
by  I)e  Bonald  appeared  to  the  thuocratists  as  one  of  the  must 
imjKirtant  of  scientific  achievements.  According  to  tbifl  theorr. 
man  was  the  [lassive  recipient  of  Innguagv,  and  with  latigoa|[P 
of  thought :  language  being  not  t))e  product  but  the  ooadilin 
of  t  bought.  Language,  hold^  De  Bonald,  contjiiiis  all  iboogttt. 
and  man  uau  luive  nothing  in  his  thouglit  which  is  not  nrmilfil 

>  All  Uie  uiciim«inu  lued  by  BnniswU  In  liU  Uwtlw '  Dv  I'lmtailiM  «4»la 
FtollB'(Ua8),Klid  t>jCoinle>«klnM  Ihn  payolmlugirnl  tnMlHol.  Uia  tnrfMMIn  lUrir 
ot  cniMrloiuaitM.  b»d  bmui  prevloiul;  etyplured  by  Da  BooaM.  to  Iamm*^ 
mhI  D*EckBtctn. 
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to  him  by  hin  Hpeecli,  the  relation  of  thought  and  language  being 
like  that  of  light  and  the  organ  of  vision,  so  that  man  can  no 
more  think  without  words,  or  otherwise  than  words  will  allow 
him,  than  he  can  see  without  light  or  anything  else  than  light 
diiu;Ioi»es  to  him.  I.«anguage,  which  is  thus  not  merely  the 
inntniment  but  the  very  life  and  substance  of  intelligence,  he 
further  maintains,  is  of  miraculous  origin,  or  the  immediate,  as 
cuntra<listinguished  from  the  mediate,  gift  of  God.  In  proof  it 
is  argue<l  that  it  cannot  have  been  invented  by  man*s  reason, 
for  man  has  no  reason  until  he  has  language ;  that  Scripture 
represents  it  as  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race ;  that  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  representa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  philological  research,  which  establishes 
tlie  original  unity  and  essential  identity  of  all  language ;  and 
that  an  examination  of  its  nature  clearly  sho>%'s  it  to  be  far 
too  complex  and  elaborate,  far  too  i)erfect  and  difficult,  to  be 
the  work  of  man.  This  hypothesis  of  De  Bonald  implies  the 
truth  of  the  fundamental  error  of  Condillac  —  namely,  that 
human  nature  is  mere  sense  and  purely  |>assive ;  it  pn>ceeds 
on  a  view  of  the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  and  of 
revelation  to  reason,  which  is  not  only  unproved  but  inherently 
aljtiuni:  and  it  is  defended  by  arguments  which  are  cither 
uiLMHind  or  irrelevant;  but  it  was  very  natural  that  it  slumld 
U*  readily  accepted  by  the  theocratists.  Its  explanation  of  the 
ori^n  of  s{)eech  was  equally  an  explanatimi  of  the  origin  of 
reaiwm  and  of  society,  and  conHe(|uently  of  all  that  retison  hi\s 
pnMluced  and  society  has  ex|>ericnced.  It  referred  all  these 
origins  to  revelatiim,  and  made  tnidition  (»r  the  transmission  of 
r^*veIation  the  substance  or  life  of  history,  the  hiw  and  limit  of 
rational  and  voluntary  activity.  It  led  directly  to  the  result 
which  the  the<K'ratistM  were  alxive  all  anxious  to  demonstrate  — 
vi/..  tluit  man  is  de{)endent  for  his  intelligence,  its  operations 
x*  far  as  legitimate,  and  its  (M)nclusions,  religious,  moral. 
|ioliticaI,  and  S(N*ial,  so  far  as  true.  (»n  tradition  flowing  from 
.ft  primitive  revelation. 

Tliey  were,  of  course,  hostile  to  the  hy|M)tliesis  that  man 
liad  gnulually  raised  hintself  from  a  st;ite  of  ignorance  and 
lurbarism  to  one  of  science  and  civilis^ition.  Thev  tivated 
this  even  then  prevalent  opinion  as  merely  a  jNipular  delu- 
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sion,  le  rSve  favori.  The  primitive  age  was,  according  to 
them,  truly  the  golden  age ;  and  the  first  men  ^¥ere  superior 
to  their  descendants  both  in  intellect  and  in  virtue.  In  the 
pagan  religions  and  philosophies  they  saw  only  more  or  Itm 
corrupt  forms  of  the  most  ancient  religion  and  science ;  and 
whatever  truths  they  contained  they  believed  to  have  it- 
scended  from  the  revelation  communicated  to  the  eaiiieft 
parents  of  mankind.  They  regarded  the  savage  state  as  in 
all  its  phases  and  degrees  the  result  of  a  process  of  degnd*- 
tion  and  of  departure  from  divine  truth  which  had  its  origin 
in  Adam's  sin.  They  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  a« 
going  far  to  explain  history.  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
progress  as  a  presumptuous  falsehood  which  history  contn- 
dicted. 

They  were  equally  averse  to  the  theory  of  Rousseau  tiuu 
society  originated  in  a  contract,  in  the  combination  and  com- 
promise of  a  number  of  individual  wills.     They  attached  but 
little  value  to  the  individual.     They  regarded  man,  apart  from 
society,  as  merely  a  potentiality  or  an  abstraction.     Man,  ac*- 
cording  to  their  view,  becomes  a  real  person,  an  actual  man, 
only  through  participation  in  the  life  of  society.     Not  in<l  • 
viduals,  but  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  Church   an*  ti»- 
true  social  units.     Laniennixis'  whole  doctrine  of  truth,  cen.- 
tude,  and  authority  implies  the  vanity  of  mere  individual  rr.i- 
son  and  will.     *'  It  is  not  individuals,''  says  De  Ronald,  *'  whiv  i. 
constitute  society,  but  society  which  constitutes  individualv 
since  individuiils  exist  only  in  and  for  society.''     Dc  Malstn 
will  not  recognise  individuals,  ''■men,"  at  all;    thev  seem  !• 
him  only  abstractions.     Hence  he  pronounces  the   pn>clair..i- 
tion  of  "the  righUs  of  man''  one  of  the  most  foolish  aot>«': 
the    Revolution.     '*  There   is,"  he   writes,   ''  no    man    in  iht 
world.     I  have  seen  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Russians  ;  but  .i^ 
for  man,  I  declare  that  I  have  never  met  him  in  my  life." 

The  theocratists  further  held  that  society  oui^ht  not  to  U 
regarded  as  a  mechanism,  but  as  an  or*^anism.  They  chargv«. 
the  revolutionists  with  having  done  just  the  op|K>site  —  will. 
having  supposed  that  laws  could  Ik?  instituted,  constitution- 
made,  and  societies  created,  by  the  mere  will  and  wisdom  «►' 
men.     According  to  their  own  view,  on  the   contrarj-,  Gini 
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alone  institutes  laws ;  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow  : 
and  societies  are  natural  organisms  which  the  skill  of  man  is 
powerless  to  produce.  An  implicit  belief  to  this  effect  may !)(' 
aafelj  ascribed  to  the  whole  theocratic  party.  De  BonaldV 
theory  of  society  is  a  delineation  of  society  as  an  organic  sys- 
tern.  De  Maistre,  however,  must  be  credited  with  having 
alone  presented  the  view  with  appropriate  explicitness  and 
clearness.  Man,  he  tells  us,  although  capable  of  modifying 
all  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  can  create  noth- 
ing either  in  the  physical  or  moral  world.  He  can,  for  ex- 
ample, plant,  tend,  and  train  a  tree ;  but  he  never  fancies 
that  he  can  make  a  tree.  He  has  no  more  reason  for  imag- 
ining tliat  he  can  make  a  constitution.  To  assign  to  any 
aiMembly  of  men  the  task  of  making  a  constitution  is  a  more 
insane  procedure  than  any  which  takes  place  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums. A  constitution  is  the  whole  of  the  organic  conditicms 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  people,  and,  therefore,  not  a  thing 
which  can  be  produced  at  will  or  made  to  order,  like  a  loom 
or  an  engine  or  an  article  of  furniture.  It  is  a  natural  thing* 
and  therefore  no  art  of  man  can  make  it :  art  can  only  pnMluiM* 
artificial  things;  nature  alone  (*an  do  natunil  things.  It  is  a 
living  thing,  and  nothing  which  lives  is  the  result  of  human 
ilcliberation  or  human  decree.  The  rights  of  i)eopIes  are 
never  written.  No  nation  which  has  not  lilx^rty  can  give 
itself  lilierty.  Nothing  great  is  great  to  l)cgin  with.  .\11 
nttrnial  social  movement  is  continuous  and  uncons(*ious.  All 
h<*althy  social  institutions  are  the  product.s  of  time  and  history. 
Such  is  the  suljstance  of  De  Muistre's  teaching  in  the  sixth 
c  hapter  of  his  ^Considerations  sur  la  Fnince."  It  will  Ik*  (>I>- 
M-rvcd  that  it  is  identical  with  the  d(M*trine  of  what  is  known 
«i.H  the  Historical  ScIxk)!.  Dc  Maistn?  was  the  most  notable 
Kn*nch  precursor  of  Savigny,  the  founder  of  that  schiMil. 
And  HO  far  as  general  principles  were  concenied,  Savigny  did 
not  a<Id  to  what  De  Maistrc  laid  down.  Yet  the  latter  dif- 
fcreil  from  the  former  in  two  res|M»cts.  In  the  first  [)lace,  he 
was  more  one-sided  and  extreme.  He  went  nearer  to  ass4*r- 
tion  of  the  uselessness  of  reflection  and  discussion  in  [>olitical 
life;  nearer  to  the  elimination  of  reason  from  among  the 
means  of  social  progress,  and  to  the  representation  of  history 
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as  a  merely  instructive  process.  In  the  second  place«  wheifti 
the  general  political  theor}'  of  Savigny  was  in  accordaoot 
with  the  doctrine  of  historical  continuity,  that  of  De  Maktn 
was  in  glaring  contradiction  to  it.  The  revolutionists  \ai 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  and  abolish  the  medieval  traditui 
of  authority  in  order  to  realise  the  modem  tradition  of  libem 
which  had  been  growing  up  since  the  fifteenth  century;  aim 
De  Maistre  and  those  whom  he  represented  were  bent  on  ok* 
literating  this  later  tradition,  and  on  expelling  and  destroyinf 
the  spirit  of  the  centuries  which  had  nourished  and  streDgtl^ 
ened  it.  But  manifestly  this  too  was  an  attempt  to  break  tk 
continuity  of  history.  It  was  an  attempt  to  tear  out  of  hit- 
tory  the  centuries  nearest  to  his  ovm  time.  History  neiw 
shows  us  individuals  or  nations  going  back  to  the  ages  whkL 
they  have  outgrown. 

The  writers  with  whose  views  on  history  we  are  now  occv- 
pied  detested  what  they  called  liberalism  or  indiflferentiaiii: 
and  in  assailing  it  they  attacked  all  the  primary'  rights  and 
essential  liberties  of  man.     They  represented  the  claim  to  ei- 
ercise  private  judgment  as  impiety  towards  God  and  rebellioL 
against  the  authorities  that  He  had  ordained;  religious  tol- 
eration as  the  pei-secution  of  true  religion  ;    the    concessi**: 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the   press  as   the  aj- 
proval  of  all  their  possible  abuses ;  and  the  granting  of  eln 
tonil  or  self-governing  powers   to  the  people  as  a   violiiii« :. 
i)f  the  divine  order  of  society  sure  to  produce  anarchy  iUi  i 
ruin.     They   fought   against   lil)erty   in  every    form.     Th'-; 
combated  especially  the  independence  of  reason.      Faith,  h- : 
reason,  and  submission,  not  freedom,  seemed  to  them  the  ii.. 
conditions  of  social  existence. 

They  defended  the  cause  of  alisolute  authority  alike  :: 
Church  and  State.  As  to  the  former,  Lil)er«il  CalholicisiL. 
Protestantism,  deism,  atheism,  were  all  condemned  as  bui  > 
many  stages  of  deviation  and  descent  from  the  true  religi*:.. 
the  sure  and  eternal  basis  of  social  onler.  (lallicanism  \>.i' 
keenly  attacked;  its  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  wt:- 
unsparingly  exposed.  The  right  of  the  State  to  limit  il- 
sphere  or  control  the  action  of  the  Church  was  strongly  ti^- 
iiied.     The   right   of    the  Church  to   freedom   was    stront:*^ 
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*  affirmed :  but  wliat  was  meant  by  it  was  a  right  to  despotic 

*:  lioencet  the  right  of  the  hierarchy  to  UHuq»  the  rights  of  thi* 

'  other  members  of  the  Church,  and  even  to  lord  it  over  all 

^  mankind  in  matters  of  education,  morality,  and  religion.     I)e 

'^'  Bonald,  I>e  Maistre,  and  I^amennais  were  at  one  in  claiming 

I   for  the  Church  this  sort  of  freedom,  in  ascribing  to  it  this  sort 

s:  of  authority.     They  differed  somewhat  as  to  where  the  frec- 

i£  dom  and  authority  resided.     De   Ronald   wivs   not  strictly 

«  nltramontanist.     He  placed  infallibility  and  sovereignty,  not 

c  in  the  Pope,  but  in  the  Church  as  a  whole.     He  held  that  a 

f  general  council  was  superior  to  the  Po]>e.     But  he  was  decid- 

:   edly  anti-Gallican  and  absolutist,  maintaining  the  unlimited 

'   antboriQr  of  the  Church,  as  represented  by  a  general  counciU 

'    eren  in  the  political   sphere.     I)e  Maistre  maintained  the 

Pope  to  be  infallible  and  sui)erior  to  a  general  council,  yet 

'    unaUe  to  dispense  with  the  Inshops,  his  necessary  organs,  not 

.    instruments  tliat  he  may  use  or  not  as  he  pleases.     In  his 

famous  work,  *Du  Pape,'  he  argued  that   infallibility   wa*^ 

necessarily  implied  in  sovereignty,  and  that  the  sovereignty 

of  the  Pope  Iiad  its  divine  warrant  in  the  manner  of  its  ac*<|ui- 

sition,in  the  history  of  the  growth  and  services  of  the  |)ai>acy. 

Hence  the  work  is  largely  an  account  of  the  development  of 

the  papal  power.     As  such,  we  can  only  admire  its  cleverness, 

but  may  readily  grant  it  to  l)e  much  truer  than  any  profess- 

edly  historical  survey  which  traces  the  grr)wtii  of  the  |ia{tficy 

mainly  to  deceit  and  corruption.     Histon\  however,  can  only 

justify  historical  right,  and  historical    right    falls    infinitely 

!*hort  of  absolute  right.     Whatever  liist<»ry  gives  it  may  also 

take  awav.     I^mennais  was  far  the  most  influential  a<lvo<*at<* 

of  the  ultramontane  chhmI  in  its  entirety.     He  taught  with  a 

Hue€*esM  which  he  himself  siNm  came  to  deplore,  but  the  efferts 

of  which  he  was  unable  to  undo:  that  without  the  Po])e  thi*ir 

can  be  no  diun'h,  without  the  i'liun^li  no  Christianitv,  with- 

ciut  Christianity  no  tnie  religion,  and  \vitli«iut  true  rcligic»ii 

no  pro{)er  S4»i*ial  onler;  and  that,  tlu*n*foii»,  the  welfare*   not 

•  »nly  of  the  Chnrrh  but  of  H(x*iety  driKMidrd  (»n  the  Pojm*  iin 

tlH*  organ  of  the  divine  law,  of  wlii<*h  kinpi  are  merely  tin- 

ministers.     He  inrulrat4*d   ]ia|>al   infallibility  iis   not   (»nly  a 

religious  dogma,  and  n«M*essary  to  the  safety  and  strength  i*t* 
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tba  Chuioh,  but  also  as  the  oentral  truth  oi  polHiiwil 
and  the  guiding  principle  c^  histcnyttiia  reongttitkwn  of 
can  alone  secure  peace,  stability,  and  praqpetitgr  to 

As  to  the  State,  it  was  argued  that  mrfwmgjoty  ia 
secular  sphere  corresponds  to  infallibility  in  ibe 
sphere,  and  must,  like  it,  be  one  and  indivisiUiOt  and 
to  unquestioning  submission.  ^^  The  xeTcdutioii  of  dw  b*] 
teenth  century,**  says  De  Maistre,  ^ascribed  the 
to  the  Church — i,e^  to  the  people.  The  eigbtacmlk 
carried  the  principle  into  politics.  It  is  tiie  aamc 
same  folly,  under  another  name.*'  The  tempocttl  poimt,  it 
was  admitted,  ought  to  be  subject,  indeedf  to  the  i^mtai 
power,  to  which  it  is  naturaUy  inferior,  beeaose  a  iiKMPa  dblHt 
and  a  feebler  emanation  from  the  divine  pomw^  but  il  sm 
only  be  limited  from  above,  not  from  below  «—<niIy  by  Om 
Pope,  not  by  its  subjects.  They  have  no  light  to  jadg^  ili 
and  still  less  to  resist  it  and  to  impose  conditiona  on  it»  Ik 
constitotional  Gbvemment  of  Britain  was  ia  Hm  V^ 
specially  offensive  to  the  genuine  zepresentatiYW  ol  Om 
theocratic  school.  De  Maistre  contemptnoiisly  ptoiMMDioid  it 
*^an  insular  peculiarity  utterly  unworthy  of  imitation  ;**  and 
De  Bouald  calmly  said  that,  ^^  mainly  owing  to  its  defecu 
the  English  are  by  far  the  most  backward  among  civilisrd 
peoples."  De  Bonald's  own  type  of  a  good  government  wl^ 
ancient  Egypt,  with  its  Pharaohs  surrounded  by  priests,  and 
seated  ou  the  summit  of  au  organised  system  of  rigidly 
defined  castes.  The  adherents  of  the  theocratic  party  in 
general  adopted  the  social  ideal  of  the  medieval  hierarchv. 
and  glorified  the  personages  and  institutions  that  had  comt 
nearest  realising  it. 

The  theocratists  sought  support  for  their  theorems  in  the 
Bible ;  but  they  had  to  misinterpret  and  misapply  its  state- 
ments in  order  to  seem  to  find  it.  De  Bonald's  hypothesis  of 
the  revealed  origin  of  speech  and  reason,  science,  art,  and 
government,  was  an  extravagant  exaggeration  of  a  few  wordi 
of  Scripture,  which  it  was  unreasonable  to  use  at  all  in  the 
discussion  of  a  scientific  problem.  De  Maistre  professed  to 
found  on  Scripture,  but  had  no  warrant  for  the  professioD 
when  he  represented  all  the  evils  which  aflSict  society  as  only 
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puiiiiilimentH,  and  puniHhmeiits  of  original  sin.  Nothing  can 
be  more  intensely  unchristian,  as  well  as  inhuman,  than  his» 
glorification  of  the  scaffold,  his  eulogy  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
liiif  vin<lication  of  war  as  an  eternal  ordinance  of  Gud  and  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  l)e  more  op|»o8i*d 
both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  Gosjk^I  than  to 
maintain,  as  lie  does,  that  ^Uhe  earth  is  for  ever  crying  for 
the  bliKxl  of  man  and  beast;'*  that  it  is  ^^an  immense  altar, 
oil  which  all  that  lives  must  lie  inmiolated  without  ceasing 
and  without  end  until  the  consummation  of  ages,  the  extinc- 
ti4»n  of  evil,  the  death  of  death ;  **  and  that  (rcKl  has  laid  on 
iiiaii  the  charge  of  slaughtering  his  fellow-men,  and  has  made 
wars  and  Inttles,  the  incessant  effiLsion  of  human  blood,  a 
conilition  of  divine  acceptance  and  mercy.  Yet  he  |Kisses  off 
thei«e  revolting  falsehoods  as  tnitlis  derived  from  revelation. 
I^mennais,  in  his  references  to  Scripture,  genenilly  shows 
himself  a  loose  and  capricious  exegete. 

'Hie  writew  whose  views  regjinling  histor}'  we  have  liccn 
fn«leavouring  to  set  forth  were  men  of  exceptional  abilities 
und  varie<l  gifts ;  but  they  were  also  men  of  utterly  unscien- 
titir  minds.  Tliey  were  essentially  dogmatists,  rhetoricians, 
jinMi'herK,  an<l  pleaders,  not  men  inclined  by  natuix*  or  <[uali- 
tird  by  training  to  seek  truth  in  a  pro{)er  and  nitional  way. 
They  were  ignorant  of  what  science  and  scientific  nietho<l 
an\  and  also  ignorant  of  their  ignontnce.  M.  de  U(»nal(l  ^iis 
thf  a<*knowlcdged  philosopher  of  the  theocratic  scIkniI  :  but 
how  little  he  knew  of  true  science  is  decisively  shown  by  the 
f«U't  tliat  he  tAM)k  for  scientific  laws,  for  principles  exphinatorv' 
«»f  ival  things,  these  two  most  aljsurd  pro|M>siti(»ns  :  that  all 
things  are  included  under  out*  or  other  of  the  three  terms  of 
thought,  —  cause,  mean,  and  effect,^- and  tliat  what  the 
cause  is  to  the  mean  the  mean  is  to  the  effect.  In  meta- 
physics, the  trinitarian  formula  apjiears  as  (t(nI,  mediator,  an<l 
man;  in  religion,  lis  the  Churrh,  pricst.s,  and  laity;  in  tin* 
State,  as  king,  ministers  or  iH»blr.s,  and  |N*ople ;  in  tin*  famil\. 
as  father,  mother,  and  rhihl :  and  in  the  individual,  a>  hotil. 
i»t.*nse,  and  UnIv.  All  these  s{MM'ial  fonnuhe.  M.  dr  lionald 
holds,  corres|M)iid  to  one  another  in  virtue  of  their  common 
ndation   to  the   geiienil   form u hi ;  so   tliat,  f<»r   example,  the 
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king  is  iu  the  State  and  the  father  in  the  family  what  God  k 
in  the  universe ;  and  further,  the  terms  of  each  formula  tit 
related  to  one  another  as  the  terms  of  every  other,  the  caiBc 
being  always  to  the  mean  as  the  mean  to  the  effect.  Hie 
result  is  obvious,  and  yet  startling  —  a  complete  theory  of  the 
theocracy,  of  absolutism  in  Church,  State,  and  fomily,  capaUt 
of  being  expressed  in  algebra. 

The  ultramontanist  theory  of  history  need  not  be  tnced 
farther.  The  Revolution  of  1830  showed  so  plainly  thmt  the 
French  people  would  not  tolerate  political  abBolutisni,  thit 
for  a  time  those  who  had  been  advocating  it  in  the  name  of 
religion  deemed  it  prudent  to  be  silent.  A  Liberal  Catbolh 
cism  arose,  and  strove  to  reconcile  the  Church  and  society  br 
gaining  the  former  over  to  the  side  of  popular  rights  and 
liberties.  But  when  this  gradually  came  to  be  seen  to  be  a 
hopeless  task,  and  at  the  same  time  a  revolutionary  and 
socialistic  spirit  gained  ground,  ultramontanism  reappeared. 
Immediately  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the 
Second  Empire,  the  most  active  propagandist  of  its  principl« 
was  the  violent,  domineering,  and  unscrupulous  publicist 
M.  Louis  Veuillot,  editor  of  *  LTTnivers,'  and  its  worthiest 
and  most  cultured  advocate  was  M.  Blanc  de  Saint-Bon n«t. 
author  of  '  L'Unitd  Spirituelle,'  2d  ed.,  1845,  '  La  Kestaur.i- 
tion  fran^aise,'  1851,  *  De  rAffaiblissement  de  la  Kaison  et  <k 
la  Decadence  en  Europe,'  2d  ed.,  1854,  '  L'lnfaillibilit^  au 
point  de  vue  m^taphysic^ue,'  18r)l,  and  other  writings.  Th** 
works  of  M.  de  Saint-Bonnet  have  many  merits,  and  al>oui»'i 
in  good  thoughts  and  wise  counsels  lucidly  and  vigon>u>lv 
expressed.  But  so  far  j\s  historiciil  theory  is  concerned  tlifv 
add  little,  if  anything,  to  what  had  l)een  said  by  De  BonaM. 
De  Maistre,  and  Lamennais.  The  historical  generalis;itio!> 
which  they  contain  show  neither  extensive  nor  aomnitf 
historical  knowlege,  and  his  judgment's  on  particular  hi>tori- 
cal  events  are  genenilly  wanting  in  impartiality  and  niiHler.i- 
tion. 

The  *Bil)liothe(iue  nouvrllc,*  edited  by  M.  Veuillot,  \va< 
l)egun  in  1X50  with  a  work  *  De  la  Philosophie  de  rHisloirv' 
by  M.  Koux-Lavcrgne.  In  this  work  the  j>hilosophy  of  lii^- 
tory  is  explicitly  identified  with  the  theology  of  history,  an-i. 
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in  fact,  is  practically  treated  as  a  branch  of  Catholic  apolo- 
getics. In  the  opinion  of  M.  Veuillot,  Uie  philosophy  of 
history  had  been  invented  in  order  to  destroy  Catholicism ; 
M.  Roux-Lavergne  attempts  to  compose  a  philosophy  of 
history  which  will  be  a  verification  of  Catholic  dogmas. 

II 

In  the  iMuty  of  reaction  which  rose  into  prominence  at  the 
Restoration,  all  who  were  absolutists  in  {K>litics  were  not  tra- 
ditionalists or  ultramontanists  in  religion.  Count  Ferrand 
(^1758-1821),  as  a  historical  theorist,  represented  this  ty{)e  of 
opinion.  While  decidedly  opposed  to  allowing  the  i)eople  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country,  and  a  sternly  hostile 
critic  of  the  creed  as  to  the  rights  of  man  proclaimed  by  the 
Revolation,  he  was  also  a  severe  judge  of  the  pai^acy  and  of 
its  policy.  Two  of  his  works  must  l)e  mentioned,  but  need  n(»t 
lie  dwelt  on.  The  'Esprit  de  rHistoire,*  4  tom.,  1802,  is  an 
attempt  to  give,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  son,  a  general 
view  of  tlie  great  epochs  of  history,  and  to  trace  especially 
what  its  author  regards  as  the  true  substance  and  main  move- 
ment of  history:  the  progress  of  government  and  laws  and 
their  influence  on  manners  and  public  happiness.  Its  central 
idea,  {lerliaps,  is  that  [)olitical  law  rests  on  moral  law,  and 
moral  law  on  ilivine  law.  It  is  a  book  of  little  value.  Tht* 
e|MK*lis  of  history  are  not  detennined  in  it  according  to  any 
principle ;  the  generalisations  in  it  are  few  and  iiiHignificant ; 
and  the  reflec^tions  which  it  contains  are  comnutnplace  and 
suiierficial.  Tlie  •  Th<5orie  dcs  Revolutions,'  4  t«)m.,  is  a  c(»nKid- 
enibiy  lietter  work.  It  abounds  in  condemnation  of  Na|M»leon, 
and  hence,  although  printed  in  iHll,  was  not  [mblished  until 
1x17.  It  treats  tirnt  of  physical  revolutions  in  relation  to 
iheir  |K)litical  effects,  and  then  of  n»ligiou8  n^volutions  ami 
their  {political  effects:  but  five  of  the  nine  liooks  of  wiiich  it 
i  <Misistsdeal  with  iH)litical  revolutions.  Such  revolution^  an- 
<l<«Hi.*ribi*d  as  ^*  moral  maladies  attai'hed  to  empires  as  pln>ira: 
revolutions  to  the  iiunian  s|)i»iies,  and  referabli*  to  eanse>  wliic  I, 
pnnluce  them  in  all  times  and  places,  although  always  witi 
mmlifications  ;u;('(»nlin^  to  times  and  places."  Starting  from 
this  view  of  their  nature,  it  is  argued  that  there  must  lie  a 
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theot;  of  revolutioiiti,  just  as  there  is  h  theory  of  la*r».  Tkii 
theory  he  endeavouis  to  sujiply  by  ii  study  of  the  »ytao. 
caused,  occasions,  jiretexts,  motives,  iuiiuedi»te  ufTcutA,  nnd  «c- 
during  eousequeiioes  of  revolutions.  The  atudy  i«  t:oauaeat 
ably  comprehensive,  but  generally  vfanw  thorougfhiiuM.  TW 
most  interesting  portion  of  it  is  that  whicli  lreul«  of  t  l»c  effno 
of  revolutions  (vii.).  It  is  of  a  truthfulness  allugvlliur  rt-maii- 
able,  and  obviously  drawn  directly  from  the  Ufe.  The  nrit"' 
his  work  a  study  of  history  under  the  guidaitce  «f  AmUAit. 
Bossuet,  and  Montesquieu  might  have  eoablei)  liitti  to  writr: 
but  this  part  of  it  could  not  liuve  been  com[iOiscd  hul  be  nu 
been  an  interested  and  observant  witness  of  tho  tromendoia 
revolution  through  which  his  country  pasBcd  in  the  clofiu^ 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  Urn  posittona  UU 
down  by  him  regarding  that  revolution  have  since  been  elalr 
orately  maintained  by  M.  Taine.  very  possibly  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  earlier  writer,  Ahio  specialty  wortliT 
of  being  noted  is  the  use  which  he  makes  (iv.  4)  of  ArinUttie* 
distinction  between  absolute  and  proportional  equality.  Hr 
has  forcibly  shown  that  to  aflirm  absolute  equality  lu  a  piUtt- 
cal  principle  must  destroy  liberty  and  establiHh  despotMs- 
Count  Ferrand  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  sjont 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It^  chief  aim  he  helif  vtnl  to  be  ui 
impious  desire  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  Stntv,  and  all 
religion.  In  his  own  opinion  the  union  of  religion  and  of  ibr 
Stat4^  lias  been  felt  in  all  times  and  countrie;!  to  be  a  iialnr>< 
and  sound  principle,  and  is,  in  facU  altogether  necessary  to  thr 
preservation  and  welfare  of  communities.  Heligion  lit  the  tr«r 
basis  of  civil  society,  of  policy,  and  of  legitOatinn. 

It  must  further  bo  observed  that  all  thoMf  who  wvm  tbMK~ 
ratists  and  traditionalists  in  religion  were  not  alMoIiitists  in 
politics.  M.  Uallanche  (1776-1847)  wa«  an  inalanci;.  and  l» 
too  was  among  the  histonosophists.  Ho  was  a  man  of  ddioaU 
and  easily  moved  sensibility  and  lively  imagination :  of  gvatlr 
and  tolerant  disposition  ;  of  meditative  and  mystical,  not  lali- 
ocinative  or  dogmatic  mind.  He  was  fertile  in  peculiar  awl 
ingenious  views,  but  very  sparing  of  proofs,  and  very  iupn- 
fectly  aware  of  when  ihey  were  needed.  He  waR.  perhapa,  thr 
only  Frenchman  who,  prior  to  l^ichelet,  had  gaiiwd  a 
insight  into  the  ideas  of  Vico:  and  he  was  also  amoag  tlie 
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of  French  writers  sympathetically  to  aj^preciate  that  regenera- 
tion of  the  German  genius  which  showed  itself  in  (roethe  and 
Schiller,  Wiuckelmaun  and  Ilenler,  Goerres  and  Schelling, 
and  Creuzer.  His  literary  career  began  in  1801,  with  a  book 
on  *  Sentiment  considdrde  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Littdrature 
el  leu  Arts.'  His  views  on  lustory  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
his  *  Elssai  sur  les  institutions  sociales  dans  leurs  rapixirts  avec 
kii  iddes  nouvelles,'  1818,  and  '  Palingdndsie  Sociale/  182:^ 
30.  Two  unversified  jioems  which  had  once  a  certain  celeb- 
rity, •Antigone,'  1814,  and  the  *  Vision  d'llebal,'  1881,  may 
I  at'  Regarded  as  so  far  complementary  to  them.  Ballanche  was 
ill  all  resi)ects  a  romanticist.^ 

The  idea  which  pen'ades  and  unifies  hiM  historical  views  is 
tliat  histor}'  is  a  progressive  rehabilitation  of  humanity  from 
the  evils  of  the  Fall,  marked  by  successive  initiation9^  {»alin- 
«;eneses.  Man  gnulually  raises  himself  from  the  state  into 
wliich  he  sank  through  his  first  sin«  by  a  series  of  acts  of  self- 
i«acrifice  and  devotedness  which  unloose,  one  by  one,  the  bur- 
4  lens  that  press  u|K)n  him,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which 
nature  and  society  opiiose  to  his  advancement.  These  actK  of 
riMlemption  and  deliverance  are  in  most  instances  i)erfornuMl 
l>v  individuals^  but  the  benefits  of  them  devolve  on  c(»mmnni- 
li«*M  in  acconlance  with  the  law  of  revertibility  on  which  Dc 
MiUHtre  hail  S4>  emphati(*ally  insisted. 

As  reganls  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  he  w»s,  in  tlie 
iiiain«  a  disciple  of  Vico.  Like  Vico,  he  deemed  the  struggK* 
«>f  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  be  the  key  to  its  explanation 
--  the  fac't  which  determined  the  stages  of  historic  movement 
]»nor  to  the  CHtablishment  of  Christianity.  Like  Vic<i  als<»,  he 
represented  my tliology  as  lieing  a  kind  of  hist4>ry  of  the  oldest 
MM-ieties,  and  saw  in  languages  the  most  ancient  archives  ol 
the  human  nu'e. 

As  regards  the  (^hristian  worhl,  Vic<i  could  no  longer  starve 
him  as  a  guide.  .Acconltng  to  M.  Ballanche.  (*hristianitv  i^ 
an  eminentl}'  [»lelH*ian  religion.  It  is  the  law  of  emancipation 
and  of  gmce  for  all:  it  scMures  to  the  whoU*  human  race  the 


■  Th^rr  an*  mhoit^  no  BalUiirhr  by  Saliit4>^IWtivr.  In*  Iji|inKl*>.  nii*!  •!•  •!  Ain|M-r*-. 
Hi4  tfmffnX  •3riit4>in  of  th(»iiKht  li.i*  \w*-\\  wi-ll  ««\|i«Miiii|t'«l  h\  M  Ft-rr*/  (*Tr«- 
dltkmalftMM>  rt  t'ltniiiMititatiliiiDr  >.  aii'l  by  M.  Kutf.  Hlum  i<  ni  IMnl  '  nf  .TOih 
Jnar  IMI7). 
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right  to  liberty  and  equality.  Its  spirit  was  mlBunderetood  i£ 
the  middle  age,  and  it  is  vain  to  imagine  that  mankind  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  restoration  of  medieval  institutions.  It  is 
the  perfect  and  final  religion.  It  is  the  permanent  and  inei- 
haustible  source  of  progress.  Within  it  there  is  room  for  tLt 
utmost  possible  pi*ogress.  *'*'  Fundamentally  and  in  itself,  in- 
deed, religion  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  progressive.  But  in  th^ 
measure  that  time  moves  on,  the  veils  fall,  the  seals  of  thr 
sacred  book  are  broken,  a  new  spirit  bursts  forth  from  undfr 
the  letter  of  the  old  texts,  and  things  appear  under  an  ^u*- 
gether  fresh  light." 

Ballanche  supposed  the  material  of  all  truth  to  be  a  sacK«l 
tradition,  which,  while  ever  substantially  the  same,  was  hh»* 
ever  varying.  He  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  that  language 
was  a  revelation ;  that  it  had  been  directly  and  immediately 
taught  by  God  to  the  first  man ;  that  the  words  of  God  wt* rr 
what  originally  communicated  thoughts  to  man ;  but  he  inaisted 
on  the  gradual  alteration  and  development  both  of  the  contents 
and  form  of  this  revelation,  both  of  language  itself  and  the 
spiritual  truths  it  conveyed ;  and  even  divided  the  whole  roovr- 
ment  of  history  into  epochs  corresponding  to  the  chief  pha^^ 
through  which  language  had  passed.  First,  language  w.i^ 
merely  npoken.  This  was  when  man  was  in  his  naive  an* 
graceful  childhood,  when  all  the  world  around  him  apj>ean«: 
in  the  colours  of  poetry,  wlien  religion  was  an  intuition  .11  f. 
inspiration,  when  reflection  had  scarcely  dawned  and  sjKM*ul.t- 
tion  and  doubt  were  unknown,  and  when  song  was  the  ooiu- 
nion  channel  by  which  the  divine  word  i)assed  fn)m  heart  :•• 
heart.  In  this  stage  the  sacred  deposit  of  spiritual  trull, 
tmnsniitted  in  language  Wiis  in  imminent  dtinger  of  U'iii^- 
corrupted,  owing  to  the  vague  and  luifixed  character  of  i:> 
nuMliuni  or  form  or  vehicle,  and  societv  had  to  be  distribu!*-: 
into  castes,  with  priests  and  poets  specially  set  ajKirt  tt»  p:- 
serve  and  diffuse  it  in  j)urity  and  power.  Hut  1)i*autiful  ai 
graceful  Jis  the  childhood  of  the  nice  is,  it  must,  like  tlj.i' 
of  the  individujil,  be  outgrown.  In  the  c(»ui'se  of  time  thoucl.: 
cejises  to  Ix?  mere  intuition,  poetry,  and  faith;  it  l>ec«»iii'- 
reflective,  regular,  and  less  graceful,  hut  more  i>owerful  an-i 
miiture  :  and  can,  consequently,  no  longer  W  left  to  Ik*  nienl> 
uttered  hv  the  voice,  nierelv  spoken,  but  must  lie  tixcil  in  .1 
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%'iflible  and  more  permanent  form,  must  Ix)  written  an  well  att 
9/H>ken.  In  thin  second  stage  of  tradition,  which  is  also  the 
itecond  great  epoch  of  history,  the  priest  and  \H)ei  no  longer 
Hufiice,  and  the  philosopher  rises  to  interpret  or  question  their 
message  and  share  in  their  authority.  At  the  same  time 
authority  is  weakened  by  being  divided,  inquiry  spreads, 
activity  finds  new  channels,  and  knowledge  grows  from  more 
to  more.  Writing  even  jwrfected  to  the  utmost  is  at  length 
found  insufficient  to  contain  and  convey  the  wealth  of  exix^- 
Hence  and  ideas  which  has  been  acquired,  and  a  new  art  is 
M>ught  and  discovered  to  satisfy  the  new  demands  wliieh  have 
arL<4en.  Thenceforth  thought  is  not  only  spoken  and  written^ 
hut  aUo  printed.  It  has  reached  its  majority  and  stands  no 
longer  in  need  of  protection.  It  claims  the  completest  free 
dom  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice,  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitably  secure  it^  AH  castes  and  class  privileges 
will  disappear.  All  will  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
make  them  free.  Those  who  attempt  to  obstruct  humanity 
on  its  march  towards  its  goal — the  realisation  of  rational  free- 
dom —  must  fail  and  be  put  to  shame.  Such  is  the  general 
formula  of  historical  development  suggested  by  M.  Ballanche. 
It  implies  tliat  history  is  a  progressive  movement  or  growth, 
4*ver  advancing  and  spreading  into  a  broader  lilx*rty,  always 
tending  towanls  {N*rfect  freedom  in  every  pluise  of  life. 

Kallanche  riTognises  in  histor}*  the  combination  of  lilierty 
and  niH^essity ;  of  the  free  ageney  of  individuals  and  the  de- 
t«'rniinating  influence  of  the  s(K*ial  medium.  lie  in.nists  at 
«inee  on  the  ini|>ortance  of  ]>ersonal  initiation  and  on  the  eon- 
diti(»niiigand  constmining  |M>werof  the  collective  ni(»venient: 
Ulth  on  the  ability  of  men  to  create  and  Kiiai»e  the  future  for 
ili«-mjM»lves,  and  on  the  certainty  tluit  every  future  will  neces- 
?*.irily  ct>rres|>on<l  to  the  i»jwt  anil  present  from  whirli  it  pro- 
4'11'ds.  Like  Ilegel  and  Cousin  he  ascrilies  a  vast  hUtoriral 
ini|K»rtance  to  great  iHTsonalities  —  n»vealei>*  and  initiators, 
prophets  and  heroes;  like  them  also  he  attributes  their  in- 
fluence and  signiticanee  not  t4»  what  isolates  and  individual- 
ihes  them,  but  to  what  unites  them  with  their  fellows  and 
rendeni  them  the  fitting  iuhtrunients  and  orgiiits  of  tlie  spirit 
4>f  their  age  and  |HHiple. 

He  does  not  confine  his  views  of  the  future  of  humanitv  to 
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the  present  world,  but  lepreeents  the  eoob  of 
after  death  through  many  lives  in  maitjr  wotUb,  giadrtj 
raising  themselyes  by  their  own  efforts  into  ewwnMmlkm 
in  ever  Mghter  worlds,  until  they  reach  at  lenglli  Htm  fffmi 
which  is  immutable,  where  {nrogress  most  ceaai 
d  his  teaching — his  doctrine  of  meUmpVf^botim 
in  the  minds  of  Pierre  Lerouit  and  Jeaa  BqpMMit 
appeared  in  their  writings. 

Ill 

The  Revolution  of  1880  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
as  well  as  to  political  absolutism.  In  strildiqf  domrn  tti 
latter  it  terrified  the  former  into  sileiM^e.  It  ommpfXkA  tti 
admirers  of  theocratic  despotism  to  undemtand  that  «i  efs 
advocacy  of  their  caiuse  was  in  the  then  state  of  pabUe  opia- 
ion  Ihe  worst  method  of  serving  it.  Accordingly  ^bi&jttUmi 
into  obscurity,  kept  quiet,  and  waited  for  an  oppurtMia  MaMa 
when  they  could  reiqppear.  The  place  from  which  Hmj  hal 
withdrawn  was  occupied  by  Ihe  Liberal  or  Neo-Caliiolie  party, 
which  had  been  forming  and  growing  for  a  consideralile  tiiie 
previous  to  1830,  but  which  only  became  conspicuous  ainl 
influential  when  its  natural  ally,  constitutional  mooarchj. 
triumphed  over  absolute  monarchy.  It  was  a  party  geneiom^ 
in  its  aims,  full  of  hope  and  courage,  lavish  in  promises,  and 
eager  for  action.  Its  chiefs  were  brilliantly  gifted,  thoroughly 
sincere,  nobly  self-denying,  and  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm 
both  of  patriotism  and  of  piety.  Their  followers,  laigelv 
composed  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  youth  of  France. 
were  every  way  worthy  of  such  leaders  as  Lamennais,  La- 
cordaire,  and  Ozanam,  as  Montalembert,  De  Falloux,  and  De 
Broglie. 

What  this  party  had  in  view  was  to  help  to  bring  back  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  it,  U^ 
secure  and  set  forth  the  harmony  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  of 
modem  science,  and  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  hieraitdiT 
with  the  rights  of  the  laity  and  the  liberties  of  nations.  It 
was  certainly  a  grand  and  most  desirable  end ;  one  which  all 
who  believed  it  attainable  were  clearly  bound  to  strive  to 
reach.     And  although  to  realise  it  was  even  then  manifeatlj 
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a  most  arduous  task,  it  was  not  yet  a  wholly  visionary  and 
hc^lefts  one.  The  disastrous  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  tlie 
SylUbuH,  the  decreeing  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  a 
tkigiiia,  were  still  in  the  future.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  woric  so  earnestly  attempted  failed,  and  failed  so  utterly 
that  intelligent  men  are  never  likely  to  undertake  it  again. 
The  Church  had  for  ages  been  departing  from  truth,  justice, 
«uid  litierty,  and  could  only  return  to  them  by  an  act  of  self- 
humiliation  hardly  to  be  expected  from  any  great  world-power, 
and  especially  fropi  one  which  claimed  to  have  immunity  from 
error.  The  interests  of  those  who  ruled  it  were  directly 
iippoHed  to  restoring  to  the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  the 
rights  of  which  they  had  deprived  them,  and  which  they  were 
able  to  retain  by  their  absolute  command  of  the  administration 
auid  resources  of  the  Church.  The  great  majority  of  the  Cath- 
«dic  laity  were  too  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  take  the  side 
of  enlightenment  and  independence.  Many  even  of  the  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  minority  held  aloof  fnmi  the  new  move- 
ment, either  because  they  doubted  of  the  practicability  of  iu 
aims,  or  because  they  feared  lest  the  freedom  which  wu^ 
.nought  for  the  Church  would  lie  employed  by  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  State.  And,  further,  the  a<lvocates  of  Lil)eral  Cathol- 
irism  were  not  themselves  pre|Nired  to  asst*rt  their  principles 
in  opposition  to  an  express  condemnation  of  them  by  the  Po|)e. 
With  the  exception  of  I^imennais,  they  were  all  found  at  tht* 
rritical  moments  afraid  to  incur  for  their  (*onvictions  the  risk 
of  exrommunication,  the  danger  of  losing  their  souls  thnmgli 
•ie{)aration  from  the  Chun'h.  But  the  Po|»e  and  hiemn*h\ 
niiiMt  alwa}'M  prove  too  strong  for  those  who  an*  thus  afraid  of 
their  condemnation. 

While  the  LiU^ral  Catholic  ni«>venicnt  utterly  failed  to 
attain  the  ends  t^iwanls  which  it  rcarluMl,  it  is  not  to  U?  su|>- 
|i«ise<l  that  it  was  wholly  in  vain.  It  gn*atly  stinnilated 
intellectual  tu'tivity  and  (|uirkened  spiritual  life  while  it 
hinted;  and  g«Nxl  efTects  of  it  n*niain.  The  truths  contended 
for  liy  those  who  t<K)k  jiart  in  it  may,  even  where  dormant 
and  buried  now,  yet  ** awake  to  iK*risli  never." 

One  incidental  n*sult  of  it  was  the  pnMluetion  of  various 
historical  works  which  have  l)een  widely  read,  and  which  have 

m 

hail  c*onsiderable  influence  on  public  opinion.      V^iewed  gen- 
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eially,  these  works  are,  as  regards  style,  remarkably  eloqunt; 
as  regards  spirit,  ardently  in  sympathy  with  what  is  noUi 
and  good;  and  want  only  critical  thoroughness  and  im|iv- 
tiality  to  be  excellent.  With  the  exception  of  eloqneaet 
there  is  little  to  commend  in  the  ^  Vie  de  Saint-DominiqiK.' 
1840,  of  the  fomous  Christian  orator,  Lacordaire.  It  oonoeib 
the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  the  persecutor  in  order  to  glorifc 
the  piety  of  the  ascetic.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  thtt  i» 
one-sided  and  unfoir  a  book  could  be  written  by  so  rminrM 
a  man.  The  ^Vie  de  St.  Elisabeth'  of  ^ontidembeit  iia 
beautiful  piece  of  literary  composition,  but  scarcely  to  k 
regarded  as  a  biography  at  all.  Its  author  OYerlocdced  tk 
proper  sources  of  information,  gave  credence  to  legend,  wai 
allowed  free  scope  to  his  feelings  and  imaginaticm.  Hence  a 
very  erroneous  representation  of  the  facts  as  to  Elissbrtk 
and  an  ignoring  of  the  baneful  influence  of  the  iniuMMi 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  papal  inquisitor-general,  upon  her  nstmc 
and  happiness.^  Montalembert's  chief  woric,  ^Histoire  dei 
Moines  d'Occident,'  6  vols.,  is  of  high  value.  It  is  the  frvit 
of  lengthened  and  sympathetic  study.  Its  subject  is  one  d 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  amply  worthy  of  the  elo- 
iiuence  and  learning  devoted  to  its  treatment.  It  is  uvowe^Ih 
apologetic  in  aim,  ^^  intended  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  one  nf 
the  greatest  institutions  of  Cbristiiinity;''  but  that  it  should 
1x3  so  Ls  much  better  than  if  it  Iiad  been  hostile  and  depretna- 
tor}-.  The  reader,  however,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  fat: 
from  legend  in  it  must  do  so  by  the  continuous  exercise  of 
his  own  critical  faculty,  as  the  author  is  very  s|)arin^  in  tiit- 
cxercise  of  his.  Ozanam  was  richly  endowed  with  the  bi>i 
(jualities  of  a  historian.  Although  an  early  death  prevent^^l 
his  executing  more  than  some  parts  of  Uie  great  work  whit !. 
he  had  planned,  these  amply  prove  his  right  to  be  ranke<i 
«imong  the  l)est  historical  writers  of  his  country.  His  •Hi>- 
ti»ire  de  la  Civilisation  au  5«  sidcle,'  1889,  and  'Etudes  (ler- 
nianiques,'  1847-41),  are  the  products  of  rare  mental  auid  «•: 
accurate  and  extensive  research.  Although  a  desire  to  (!«• 
ajKilogetic  service  to  the  Church  is  always  apfKirent  in  them. 
it  can  also  be  seen  to  have  been  kept,  on  the  whole^  well 

1  For  proof  see  Wegele's  art.,  *'I>ie  heilige  Elisabeth  ron  Tbaringw."  ia  «■ 
Sybel's  *  Hist.  Zt./  Btl.  v.,  1861. 
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onder  control.  The  brothers  Charles  and  Henry  de  Kiancey 
puhltHlied  in  1838  an  ^Histoire  du  inonde/  which  gave  a  gen- 
eral delineation  of  human  histor}-  as  viewed  from  the  Libenil 
Catholic  standpoint.^ 

None  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal  Catho- 
lic movement  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  history  any  work 
irhich  calls  for  notice.  But  the  celebrated  Ahh6  Gratrv 
^805-72)  may  perhaiM  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Liberal  Catholic  party  in  virtue  of  his  enlightened  and  lil^cral 
<^inions;  and  his  ^La  Morale  et  la  loi  de  Thistoire/  1808, 
2*  e<l.,  1871,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.'  It  is, 
indee«K  more  the  production  of  a  preacher  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher«  more  a  work  of  practical  edification  than  of  science. 
It  is  nevertheless  an  able  and  valuable  book  by  a  ver}'  remark- 
mble  man.  While  unequal,  often  diffuse,  abounding  in  re{>e- 
titions,  sometimes  rash  in  assertion  and  exaggerated  in 
exprension,  and  bearing  other  traces  of  improvisation,  and  of 
mn  intensity  and  fervour  of  conviction  not  conducive  to 
orderliness,  thoroughness,  or  accuracy  of  exposition,  it  is  also 
characterised  by  indeiiendence  and  considerable  originality  of 
thought,  as  well  as  by  impressiveness  and  vigour  of  style.  It 
presents  in  a  most  striking  manner  some  trutlis  of  vital 
imfiortance  to  historical  philosophy,  and  contains  many  ailniir- 
able  pages. 

Ciratrj  prefaced  the  first  edition  of  the  work  by  the  wonls: 
**Tlie  science  of  the  laws  of  history,  this  New  Science  which 
Vico  has  named,  but  could  not  know,  is  the  science  the  prin- 
<*iplcs  of  which  I  endeavour  to  teach  in  this  tiook.**  Hence 
it  is,  I  sup[>ose,  tliat  he  has  been  called  the  ^Christian  Vico** 
and  the  **  Vico  of  the  nineteenth  century."  He  had,  however, 
little  intellectual  resemblance  to  Vico;  and,  notwitlistanding 

>  Th^rr  ai^  RnfUiib  biofn^phiM  fif  IjimnUirr.  Otanaoit  and  Montalrmticn  rr- 
•IMTtlrHjr  by  Dora  Gn^nwrll  (1M»7),  KathlfN*n  O'Mearm  (1H7(»).  arnl  Mm.  Oliphatit 
U(C3).  ib«  Snrt  two  of  which  art*  kikmI.  and  th«  last  la  %y^Tj  mi|MN-t  admlrahli*. 
Tb#  FrvBcb  blo|niiphiral  wntinicii  rrlatinK  to  th<*  Uadara  of  th<*  IJ)N*ral  Catholir 
mftv^mftit  arv  namemaii.  The  tn<mt  phll«»«»phiral  hlftory.  writti'ti  by  a  r^pre- 
•mUCiTr  of  French  IJbfral  Cath<>liri«m.  \%  *  I/lvt:liM>  rt  rKnipirp  Komatn  an 
qaathHn^  il*rl«»  *  (6  voU.,  .r  «!..  lHiJt)|.  by  M  AlbfTt  dr  Bn>f(lli*.  It  U  rharai-- 
u>riM>d  by  profoand  In^ieht  into  tb«*  itrrbwl  «tii<llc«l.  and  rbaric«'able  neither  with 
want  of  rritlral  tborooshne«t  nor  of  Impartiality. 

«  Ob  ftrmtry,  m«  the  art.  *'  (tratry  '  In  Franrk'n  •  mn.  d<«  Sri.  Khil.,*  and  thf 
#«aay  of  M.  Cam  on  Gratry'ii  rrliffioaH  philoMtphy  In  '  Fhlloanphle  et  l'hll<Mo|»l»e*.' 
Ifi  tha  latlar  work  there  U  aUo  a  moat  Interestinff  mHlee  of  Otanam. 
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his  real  ability,  cannot  justly  be  represented  as  nearly  equal 
to  the  Italian  historiosophist  in  genius.  He  had  read  Vico*i 
^Seconda  Scienza  Nuova,'  and  makes  a  long  quotation  from 
its  fourth  book,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  his  having  studied 
it  closely  or  sympathetically.  The  fact  that  he  can  charge 
Vico  with  having  seen  in  history  ordy  the  political  nwvenumU 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  did  not  really  understand  his 
system. 

Gratry  has  himself  delineated  what  he  calls  ^  the  scientific 
framework  "  of  his  theory  of  history  in  words  which  I  shall 
reproduce  so  far  as  abbreviation  will  allow. 

'<  The  new  science,  the  science  of  history,  is  one  greatly  needed  in  tht 
present  age  of  restlessness,  uncertainty,  and  suffering,  for  it  is  the 
of  hope.  As  such  it  rests  on  this  solid  basis,  —  the  history  of 
has  its  laws,  or,  more  correctly,  its  law,  and  that  law  is  worthy  of  mm 
and  worthy  of  Grod.  The  idea  of  law  and  the  idea  of  liberty  do  noi  ii 
any  way  exclude  each  other.  Law  and  fatality  are  not  the  mud 
The  life  of  the  human  race  is  subject  to  a  law,  not  less  than  the 
of  the  stars.  But  while  the  stars  obey  their  law  necessarily,  man  obcp 
his  law  freely.  As  inertia  is  the  essential  property  of  matter,  liberty  ii 
the  essential  characteristic  of  man.  Man,  therefore,  can  do  what  matur 
cannot ;  he  can  accept  or  resist  impulses,  and  alter  the  Yelocity  and  durt- 
tion  of  his  movements.  He  can  struggle  against  the  law  of  his  life  a&ti 
the  immense  force  which  inspires  and  directs  it.  He  can  choose.  He  cin 
trinniph  under  the  law,  or  break  himself  against  the  law.  But  the  li* 
reigns  whether  it  breaks  or  glorifies  the  free  being  which  it  rale*.  M 
the  movements  of  history  are  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  force  of  mia 
acting  under  his  law,  to  follow  it  or  violate  it :  movements  of  lift*  or 
death,  of  progress  or  decadence,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  fore* 
acts  under  the  law.  The  law  always  reigns;  no  one  violates  it  in  \X^\i 
The  free  force  breaks  itself  against  the  law,  or  triumphs  under  the  U«. 
but  it  is  always  in  virtue  of  the  law  that  it  is  either  triumphant  or  bn^k-^r 
The  law  always  reigns,  even  in  the  details  and  form  of  the  break aj;:e  ani 
failure,  as  attraction  always  reigns  through  all  so-calleii  perturbatioa^ 
every  detail  of  perturbation  is  a  regular  effect  of  the  law.'** 

"  What  is  the  law  of  history?  It  is  one  which  was  thus  formuUtf>i 
by  tlesus  :  *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  >ic 
even  so  do  ye  al-o  unto  thcin.'  This  formula  is  even  shorter  than  lh*x 
of  the  law  of  attraction,  and  like  it  involves  a  whole  science.  It  is  thf 
law  of  history  inasmucli  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  cause  which  producer  all 
the  facts  of  history.  Hut  as  in  astronomy  Iwsides  the  law  of  attracti^-n. 
the  law  of  the  cause,  there  are  three  secondary  laws,  inevitable  ct^n-*- 
qnences  of  the  attraction  acting  under  its  law,  which  describe  the  forr 

»  T.  i.  \-k\. 
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of  iu  moremtots,  to  Id  history  besides  the  fnndameDtal  law,  the  law  of 
the  force,  there  is  a  law  of  the  phases  of  progress,  and  of  the  form  of 
the  moTeiDents.  This  latter  law  has  likewise  been  formulated  by  Jesus, 
and  is:  *  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free.'  Its  three  phases  or  moments  are :  abiding  in  the  law^ 
tmMHmg  the  fntfA,  and  becoming  fret;  and  they  are  the  effects  of  human 
fi»rc«  acting  under  the  law.  If  man  does  not  abide  in  the  law,  instead  of 
aiivancing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  by  this  knowledge  attaining 
f rvrtjoin,  he  will  go  into  darkness,  and  through  darkness  into  slavery.*'  ^ 

**  The  significance  of  the  law  of  the  force  and  of  the  law  of  the  form 
of  history,  however,  can  only  be  properly  realised  when  it  is  recognised 
thai  man  is  bom  into  three  worlds  in  which  they  apply,  —  the  physical 
or  natural  world,  the  human  or  social  world,  and  the  supreme  or  divine 
world.  Hence  the  true  division  of  his  duties  :  duties  towards  nature, — 
towards  man,  —  and  towards  God.  He  has  to  increase,  multiply,  and 
replrnish  the  earth ;  to  subdue  and  transform,  improve,  and  enrich  it,  by 
his  laliour  and  science.  He  has  to  bring  society,  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  into  order  and  justice;  to  cause  war,  spoliation,  and  misery  every- 
where to  cease.  He  has,  further,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness;  to  draw  by  faith,  piety,  and  religious  science,  from  the 
boAom  of  tlie  heavenly  Father,  the  infinite  source  of  life  and  energy,  those 
divine  forces  which  will  solve  the  problems  and  overcome  the  obstacles 
with  which  the  forces  of  natun*  and  of  humanity  cannot  successfully 
c«>|«*.  These  tasks,  these  duties,  are  incuml>ent  on  all  generations  of 
UK-n,  but  they  are  unequally  accomplished  at  different  periods.  Hence 
the  three  ages  of  history :  1.  The  struggle  against  nature;  2.  The  strug- 
gle for  justice :  and  3.  The  endeavour  after  the  freedom  and  perfection 
of  the  religious  life.  The^e  ageit  are  inneparably  connect4Hl  and  inter- 
clependent.  For  men  find  that  in  order  to  sulxlue  the  earth  they  must 
eiitabliHh  justice,  and  in  onler  to  establish  juntice  must  have  recourM*  to 
€tfjd;  and  that  then  they  must  reconmienct*  their  lal)Our  to  sulMlue  the 
••arth  and  to  e»tal>lifih  justice.  Thejie  are  the  three  gn>at  hiMt4>rical  circles 
of  which  Virt>  caught  a  glini|«M»«  without  l>eiiig  able  t4i  dixtingui-nh  the 
npertal  content  of  each.  He  mrnvtly  iwrceive<l  that  they  always  follow 
in  the  vaine  onler,  and  then  HToniinence;  but  not  that  they  also  always 
ri^r.  ami  alwa%»  in  e.irh  cirrlt*  lenwMi  laltour  and  enlarge  the  range  of 
\i<tion.  like  those  spiral  path;*  which  mount  up  from  the  plain  to  the  tope 
««f  MMmntainA.**  > 

^  This  law  of  pn>t:reM  explains  the  hintory  of  the  (*hri<»tian  world.  In 
it«  fir*t  ]»ha«e.  the  Church  f»tni;:t;W  during  more  than  a  tliou}>and  yearn 
ajainfit  Homan  paganism  an<l  (ternian  barbarinm,  practicing  the  word  «if 
ImmI  and  justice.  Next,  it  entem  into  the  phaM*  of  tnith.  which,  nt  fir^t, 
wju»  entirely  theological  and  scholastical,  which  afterwards  illumined 
nature,  and  which,  in  our  day^.  carricii  light  into  the  «>cial  world.  The 
third  phase,  that  of  lilierty,  haM  been  ba<lly  inaugurated  by  the  French 

»  T.  I.  «-l«.  «  T.  I.  11-lH.  aC-mrj;  T.  H.  .1K2-W7.  4c. 
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Revolution,  and  dates  only  from  the  present  day.  Flumanity  hithertcv 
passive  now  begins,  with  full  knowledge  and  entire  freedom,  to  take  iitu 
its  hands  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  it  enters  into  hi 
age  of  manhood."  ^ 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Gratry's  historical  philos^v 
phy.  That  philosophy  was  inspired  by  a  firm  faith  in  pnvu- 
ress,  but  in  a  progress  which  is  the  work  of  freedonu  a 
"  facultative  "  progress.  Gratry  criticises  and  judges  severelj 
society  as  it  actually  exists ;  some  of  his  chapters  are  on  fin* 
with  a  fierce  indignation  against  the  enslavement  and  sjKilia- 
tion  of  man  by  man,  the  unjust  and  homicidal  conduct,  which 
still  prevail ;  and  he  sees  and  dreads  the  dangers  of  the  near 
future ;  but  his  general  view  of  the  duty  of  the  human  net 
is  characterised  by  a  hopefulness  which  may  very  possibly  he 
excessive.  At  least  he  has  not  proved  that  he  has  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  powers  of  mankind  will  be  multiplied  !«) 
many  times  an  hundredfold  that  the  earth  will  nourish  mil- 
lairds  of  persons;  that  the  limits  of  life  will  be  greatlj 
extended;  that  the  stars  will  be  utilised  in  now  unsuspected 
ways ;  and  that  the  place  of  immortality  will  be  perceived. 
The  main  source  of  such  optimism  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  hb 
view  of  the  course  which  history  has  to  run  was  ohvii>uslv 
the  intensity  of  his  belief  in  providential  wisdom  and  gx^^i- 
ness.  It  was  also,  doubtless,  in  part  derived  from  the  tea**' 
ing  of  the  celebrated  economist  Biustiat,  the  ingenious  aiM 
brilliant  opponent  of  socialism  and  protectionism.  For  tlu: 
teaching  Gratry  had  great  admiration,  and  its  inttiienoe  i* 
very  visible  in  the  work  under  consideration. 

The  chief  service  rendered  by  our  author  to  historir.il 
pliilosophy  is  the  demonstration  which  he  liiis  given  of  tht* 
dependence  of  political  and  social  progress  on  moral  jirogrvsv 
He  hiis  shown  with  singular  clearness  and  force  that  tlie  gn*ju 
ol)stacle  to  progress  is  vice;  that  almost  all  the  evils  of  n<»i  i- 
ety  would  l)e  removed  if  men  would  only  consent  to  refniin 
from  lying,  theft,  murder,  and  the  like;  that  a  right  moral 
sfcite  is  in(Hspensal)le  to  economic  prosjierity,  and  everv  othrr 
kind  of  human  welfare;  and  that  if  nations  die  it  is  rj<  t 
inevitably,  but  l)ecause  they  are  guilty  of  preferring  deatii  u> 
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life.  It  is  especially  on  account  of  this  merit  that  (iratry^s 
work  deserves  to  be  kept  in  remembrance ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  ti>  it,  or  depreciated,  because,  not  content  with  repre- 
senting morality  as  the  condition  of  progress,  he  also  main- 
tained it  to  be  its  law.  This  latter  position  is  an  obvious 
ernir, —  one  too  obvious  to  require  refutation.  Any  truly 
ethical  law  must  be  essentially  distinct  from  a  merely  or 
Mtrietlv  historical  law. 

I  shall  only  add  that  the  worthy  Abb£  strangely  says  noth- 
ing about  the  Reformation;  is  refreshingly  satisfactory  and 
outspoken  for  a  Frenchman  in  regard  to  Louis  XIV. ;  i>asses 
a  judgment  on  the  Revolution  remarkable  for  the  courage, 
insight,  and  fairness  which  it  displays ;  and  attacks  Ruckle, 
MalthuB,  and  J.  S.  Mill  too  violently.' 


>  It  teems  deslrmbto  to  mention  at  this  point  the  following  works :  — 

1.  Abb^  Gsbriel, '  Ln  Tie  et  la  mort  des  nations/  1837.  lu  chief  thesis  Is  that 
tlbtt  science,  art,  and  industry  of  the  present  day  tend  of  themseWes  only  to  pnsh 
•ari«ty  to  the  abyss,  and  that  its  salvation  must  come  from  the  love  or  charity 
wbk>h  Christ,  the  Church,  and  sacraments  inspire  or  convey.  It  is  the  work  of 
m  plans  mjrstlr,  and  written  not  without  eloquence,  but  is  hazy  and  UDinstmctive. 

X  Abb^  Pr^re, '  PHncipes  de  U  philosophie  de  Thistoire,'  WVL    Worthless. 

.\  Baron  A.  (luirand,  *  Philosophie  catholique  de  I'histoin*,'  IKO.  The  author 
acquired  eome  fame  as  a  poet,  and  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acailemy,  but 
the  book  named  is  of  a  positively  ludicrous  character,  dcalinic  only  with  such 
•nbjeets  as  the  two  principles  of  good  sod  evil,  creation,  universal  wml,  iitatc  of 
■san  before  sin,  alimentation  and  multiplication  of  men  before  iiin,  and  various 
naprofltable  questions  unfortunately  suicgeste<l  by  tlM>  flmt  chsptt* r  of  Ctcnciiis  to 
aa  over  imsjcinstive  mind. 

4.  Abb^  L.  Leroy,  '  Le  refcn*^  de  IHon  dans  la  icraiidf  ur,  la  nilmilon  ct  la  chute 
dr*  empires,  on  Philosophic  de  rhistoire  (*<>nsidcrcc  sii  |M)int  dc  vii**  dlvin.*  1H99. 
Thli  book  I  have  not  leen.     It  is  unfavourably  noticed  l»y  K4Hi|(rmont,  t.  ii.  4H2. 

a.  L.  I.arfv>ix.  *  IHx  anil  dVnsei^fncment  hintoriquc  s  Ic  Facnlt4>  dm  lettrrs  de 
Nancy/  IMiS.  This  is  a  c<»n<M*tion  of  "  ofienhix  dinrounm."  Ttidr  subjects  are 
mpectively  —  the  union  of  n>liirion  and  Meiict*:  the  law  of  history:  the  icener- 
atinK  prinHplc  of  floclftics;  M**ni*n  mn  hiM4»rian  and  IcKinlator:  the  Ctreeks  and 
Prrvians  — the  Medic  warn:  R«ime,  the  Empire,  and  the  Church;  Christianity 
ai>il  Islamiwn  :  and  the  dynantir  rt*  volutions  itf  Prance.  They  are  the  prod  tic- 
tkms  of  acalturrd  and  M'holarly  mind,  nnd  preiient  attractively  a  general  %i**w 
of  the  cnnnr  of  hlntory  nm  nrrn  frf»m  th«*  Msndiioint  of  liberal  Catholic!*»ni .  but 
they  fathom  no  de|»ths  and  ik»Ivp  no  iliftii-iiltir«. 

*».  Pere  Pelix,  *  |>»  Pn>KTi»*  |»ar  \v  rhriMianiMme.  Confe'n»n<*es  t\r  Nuirf-lhinie 
dr  Paris.  lHfWr-f»l.'  These  dinccmme^  are  rlu«|Uent,  but  devoid  «»f  |iliil<HMi|ihii-al 
*«r  lu«t<irii*al  \  .ilur. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SOCIALISTIC   SCHOOLS 


I  HAVE  now  to  consider  the  historical  theories  of  a  class  of 
thinkers  who  felt  as  deeply  as  those  treated  of  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  that  society  was  grievously  diseased  and  disor- 
ganised, but  who  held  very  different  views  both  as  to  tlie 
character  and  causes  of  the  evil  and  as  to  what  would  be  the 
appropriate  remedy.  Instead  of  being,  like  the  theocniti<? 
absolutists,  wholly  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  they  laigelj 
accepted  its  ideas  and  continued  its  spirit.  Equality  and 
fraternity,  in  particular,  they  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  truths,  the  latest  and  noblest  births  of  time. 
And  far  from  looking,  as  even  the  Catholic  Liberals  did,  t^ 
the  Church  for  inspiration  and  guidance,  they  l)elieved  th*: 
it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  life-giving  and  socially  benefiitr.: 
institution.  All  the  powers  of  the  past,  they  thought,  hi^i 
been  proved  incapable  of  regenerating  society,  of  raising  il»- 
masses,  of  extinguishing  injustice  and  misery;  and  so  a  iki» 
way  must  be  attempted  —  reorganisation  from  the  verj-  foun- 
dations, and  not  merely  some  reform  of  religion  or  phihist^phv. 
of  this  institution  or  of  that,  which  would  leave  the  worlii 
much  the  same  as  before.  It  was  also  essential,  these  thinke> 
believed,  to  carr^'  out  this  attempt  in  a  direct  way.  It  seemr^l 
to  tliem  very  unfortunate  that  religitm  in  its  various  fnn!> 
had  either  entirely  despaired  of  society,  and  aimed  only  a: 
the  salvation  of  individuals,  or  had  assumed  that  scxMft' 
could  only  l)e  saved,  regenenited,  through  the  8alvati«»i:. 
regeneration,  of  individuals.  Even  the  latter  view,  thv. 
said,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  We  must  seek  to  n*gf n- 
erato  individuals  through  the  regeneration  of  stviety,  l»v  llr 
establishment  of  new  social  arrangement*  and  institutions; 
394 
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and  as  an  essential  condition  we  must  persuade  men  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  a  goal,  not  beyond  the  earth,  but  on  it;  and  to 
regard  religion,  like  everything  else,  as  of  value  only  in  so 
far  as  it  guides  society  to  the  great  object  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  i>oor.  It  was 
thus  that  Claude  Henri  de  Saint-Simon  and  F'ranfois  Marie 
diaries  Fourier,  the  founders  of  modem  socialism,  were  led 
to  their  peculiar  speculations.  These  speculations,  of  course, 
only  concern  us  here  so  far  as  they  have  history  for  their 
subject.* 

Saint-Simon  was  bom  in  1760.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  professed  to  be  descended  from  ('harlemagne,  and 
claimed  to  be  better  entitled  to  ihe  throne  of  France  than  the 
Bourbons.  He  had,  however,  no  aristocratic  prejudices,  or 
family  pride,  and  was  even  deficient  in  self-respect.  Relig- 
ion had  a  slight  hold  on  him,  and  his  morality  was  lax. 
But  he  was  generous  and  benevolent,  athtrst  for  glor}%  and 
from  youth  to  old  age  resolutely  bent  on  doing  great  things 
for  mankind.  He  wandered  in  many  lands,  witnessed  ex- 
traordinary events  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old,  made 
aoc|uaintance  with  all  couditicms  of  men,  and  had  exj>erience 
of  the  most  varied  phases  of  life  and  of  the  extremes  and 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  acted,  exiierimented,  and  endured 
much  before  he  undertook  to  teach. 

The  literary  career  of  Saint-Simon  tiegan  in  1803,  and  fnim 
1807  to  1825  was  characterised  by  uninterrupted  activity. 
From  1807  to  1814,  general  scienc^e  was  the  chief  subject  on 
which  his  mind  was  cM*cupied ;  from  1H14  Uy  1824,  {Kditiral 
and  social  organisation;  and  a  new  religion,  ^le  nouveau 
Christ ianisme,"  was  its  latest  pro<luct.  He  died  in  IH'ITk 
Of  his  works  those  which  have  most  interest  for  a  student  of 
the  development  of  historical  phihmophy  are  the  ^IntnKluction 
aux  Travaux  Scientifi(]ues  du  xix*  sick-le/  the  ^M^moin*  sur 

>  On  thm  xmenU  hUtory  of  MM-ialii^ni  in  France  the  following  art*  amoni:  titr 
Wat  worlu  to  cooMih  :  !«.  K«*yl>iiihi.  *  Ktu<lm  nur  Irii  rffomuitrani  mnt<*iiip<iniiti«.' 
4r  •d.,  IMi;  A.  Smlrr,  'HlMolrr  du  oommnnUmr.'  ?•  H..  iwC;  H.  M«li»n, 
'  HhBt«>irv  do  aorUlijifiii*/  Tt  %olii.  (tb«*  MN<«in«l  volnme) ;  I«.  Ht«>ln,  '  iVr  S«irUh«niu« 
■»!  r^^iniiiolMniui  t\rn  h«»titlir**n  Frmnkrrlrh.'  3  AaS..  1H4M;  K.  C»nan.  '  IHf* 
•nHal^  BrwvffnoK  in  Pnuikrrlch  und  b«lgfi>n.*  lS«ft;  and  W.  L.  HarKmnt.  *S<irijil 
iMMi^aton,*  ISBS. 
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la  Science  de  rHomme/  and  the  ^Travail  sur  la  Gravitatiini 
Universelle. '  They  all  belong  to  what  may  be  convenieiitly 
designated  the  scientific  period  of  Saint-Simon's  life^  the  first 
having  been  written  and  privately  circulated  in  1807-8, 
although  not,  properly  speaking,  published  till  1832;  and 
the  two  latter  having  been  written  and  privately  circulated 
in  1813  and  1814,  although  not,  properly  speaking,  publbhed 
till  1859.  It  is  also  necessary,  however,  to  have  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  more  important  of  Saint-Simon's  other  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  with  the  celebrated  ^Exposition  de  U 
Doctrine  Saint-Simonienne,' published  in  1832,  and  chiefly 
the  work  of  M.  Bazard.^ 

Saint-Simon  had  considerable  power  of  historical  insight 
and  historical  generalisation,  and  abounded  in  ingenious 
views  on  the  course  and  tendencies  of  human  development. 
He  was  a  lavish  sower  of  ideas.  He  was  not,  however,  spe- 
cially qualified  to  cultivate  and  reap  them.  He  had  a  sus- 
ceptible, original,  and  fertile  mind,  but  not  one  whose  habit* 
of  thought  wei*e  scientific ;  and  he  seldom  either  adequate  It 
verified  or  developed  what  he  had  conceived.  He  was  in 
this  respect  a  contrast  to  M.  Comte,  whose  distinctive  merit* 
lay  much  less  in  wealth  and  originality  of  conception  tliiin  in 
persistent  pursuit  of  scientiiic  certainty,  and  power  of  el;i'f«* 
orate  co-ordination  and  construction.  Almost  all  C\>mto*> 
leading  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  history  may  !«  found  m«>.'v 
or  less  plainly  exi)resse(l  in  works  written  and  either  pu1>lisli(*«i 
or  privately  circulated  by  Saint-Simon  l)efore  his  aecjuai:.- 
tance  with  Comte,   which    began    in    1S18,   ami   eunie   t«»   i 

^  All  the  writiiifxs  of  Suint-Siinon,  although  not  very  numerous,  an*  on!\  * 
be  found  in  the*(Kuvres  de  Sjiiiit-Sinion  et  d'Knfantin,'  :i  publication  In^snin  \z. 
lS<v),  and  now  (*ont.'iiiiin<;  at  least  4()  volumes.      His   prineijKil   works  are   :•»  t*- 
found    in    the   two-voluine^l   edition   of   Hubbard,    \>\u,    Mid   the    thre*»-voluru'^i 
eiiition,  publisluMl  at   Brussels  in  IS.'*).     Booth's  '  Saint-v*^im(»n  and  Saint-S'n»  r- 
ism,'  1871,  au<i  Janet's  '  Saint-SinM)n  ct  le  Saint-Sininnisnie.'  ISTS,  art»  ext*»'l!»  r: 
studies.     Trobably  the    most   instructive  diKMiinent  on  the  hist<»ry  <»f    tbf    .*^.I.:;•- 
Siinonian  school,  from  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  to  itsdisru[>tion.  is  the*  **  Mtiii>>  r* 
sur  le   Saint-Sinionisme,"  by  the   lat<;   M.  H.  Carn(»t,  publisheil    in  the  Omuj  t*- 
Kendu  de  I'.Xead.  d.  Sc.  Mor.  et  Pol..  1HS7  (7'   an<i  S»   livnus«»ns).     Sih?  al^«  r.»^ 
account  in  I^ouis  IJlain-'s  *  History  of  Ten  Years,*  H.  HI.  ch.  .'»  (K.  T.).      Mi- In  !  : 
hiis   some    interest intj    jmij^j's   on    Saint-Simon    in    bis    '  Histoire   du    xix*    >:ci-> 
The  most    thon)U<ih  treatment  of   bis  views   on    history  and    historical    pn.^r-^ 
will  be  found  in  ft»ur  articles  of  M.  R^'nouvier  in  the  *Criti<iue  I*hiIrKK>|>hiqa<. 
.\nne'e  x. 
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virilent  close  in  1824.  The  Saint-Simonian  doctrine,  as  it 
came  to  be  received  in  the  Saint-Simonian  school,  went  far 
beyond  what  Saint-Simon  had  explicitly  taught,  and  much  of 
it,  [lerhaps,  he  would  have  refused  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  much  easier  to  exaggerate  Saint-Simon's  originality 
than  to  say  precisely  in  what  it  consisted.  It  was  not  origi- 
nality of  the  highest  order.  It  did  not  imply  extraordinary 
lM»wer  of  independent,  self-productive  thought,  deep  intel- 
liH^tual  penetration,  or  the  apprehension  even  of  a  single  great 
entirely  unknown  truth.  It  sprang  chiefly  from  openness  of 
mind  to  novel  ideas  of  all  kinds,  and  readiness  to  perceive 
their  tiearing  on  social  reorganisation,  the  absorbing  interest 
of  his  life.  He  has  himself  very  candidly  stated  how  much 
he  was  indebted  in  forming  his  system  not  only  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Vicq-<rAzir,  Cabanis,  Bichat,  and  Condorcet,  but  also 
to  the  friendly  instructions  of  Dr.  Burdin,  Dr.  Bougon,  and 
M.  (K*lsner.  But  the  loans  acknowledged  made  up  a  very 
large  {lortion  of  his  whole  intellectual  capital.  It  is  enough 
to  rfftrr  here  only  to  those  of  which  we  should  have  known 
nothing  but  for  his  own  statement.  He  owed  to  Dr.  Burdin 
thoHe  views  as  to  the  nature  of  knowledge^  the  law  of  the 
development  of  thought,  and  the  order  of  the  evolution  of 
the  seienc^'s,  which  C'omte  appn)priated,  and  made  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  Positivism.*  Dr.  Bougon  removed  his  doubts 
as  til  the  continuity  of  IxMngs.  M.  Oelsner  convinced  him 
that  the  middle  age  was  not  a  ]K*ri(Ml  of  retrogression. 

Saint-Simon  had  the  merit  of  iissigning  to  the  science  of 
history  a  clearly  defined  phu-e  in  tlie  genenil  system  of  the 
H<irnres.  The  srienre  of  liistorv  forms,  ae^'onling  to  him, 
x\iv  Keeond  iMirt  of  the  H<*ience  of  man  -~  that  part  which  tn*ats 
of  the  human  sj>eries  or  r.i*e.  Tlie  tir^t  juirt  treati*  of  man  as 
an  individual  conifMised  of  ImnIv  and  mind,  and  so  coniprist*s 
a  physiological  luid  psychological  section.  The  whole  science 
of  man,  howevi*r,  is  but  a  part  f»f  a  more  coni|>relicnsive 
M-ifiicr,  physiology,  wiiicii,  as  nndcrst<M»d  by  Saint-Simon, 
in<  hides  biohigy,  psyrholngy,  and  the  Hcien<*e  of  history. 
M<-ntal  a<-lion  and  historical  evolution  are  l>oth  regardi»d  by 

:  Sr«  *fKii\r«*4  riM.Ul*  .It.  r.  II.  «|f  SAlnt-Simoa.'  1H.V.».  t.  II.  'JfV-.V..  TImi 
'  Mf-m«»irr  tiir  U  Scl«*t»«*f  ilf  rUtimtiir.'  In  wlilrh  tlie  |iaMUiK«  or«'or«.  «a»  tir»t 
pabllabnl  in  IKl.T 
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him  as  physiological  functions;  only  the  physiologist  can 
hope  to  study  either  with  success.  M.  Comte,  I  may  hen? 
remark,  partly  followed  and  partly  abandoned  this  view  d 
Saint-Simon,  merging  psychology  in  physiology,  and  ret 
including  historical  evolution  in  the  separate  and  final  science 
of  sociology.  But  surely  consistency  is  on  the  side  of  the 
earlier  thinker.  If  the  progress  of  the  individual  mind  lie 
merely  a  biological  function,  how  can  the  collective  progres* 
of  any  number  of  individual  minds  be  an  essentially  different 
sort  of  function,  the  subject  of  a  distinct  and  fundamenul 
science  ? 

Physiology  understood  as  stated,  is  further  regarded  hr 
Saint-Simon  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  sciences  which  have 
gradually  and  slowly  passed  one  after  another  out  of  a  con- 
jectural and  theological  state  into  a  positive  and  properlj 
scientific  state.  The  entire  movement  of  thought  in  histoir 
is  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  states.  The  mind  passes 
through  a  succession  of  religious  phases, —  fetichism,  polj- 
theism,  deism, —  and  steadily  substitutes  for  them  in  one 
department  of  inquiry  after  another  those  positive  and  scien- 
tific conceptions,  the  sum  of  which  Saint-Simon  designate* 
by  the  word  pht/sicism.  This  law  of  two  states  is  as  funda- 
mental in  tlie  system  of  Saint-Simon  as  tlie  more  celebratei 
law  of  three  states  in  tlifit  of  Comte;  and  the  hitter  law  difftT« 
from  tlie  former  only  by  the  insertion  between  it.s  t<»rms  «'f 
the  metaphysical  state.  M.  LittriJj  was  Ixiund  to  have  re- 
membered this  circumstance  when  denying  M.  HuhlKini* 
statement  that  the  law  of  three  states  was  lK>iT(^\ve<l  fn>in 
Saint-Simon.  lie  was  correct  wlien  he  said  that  the  law  «•! 
three  states  is  not  enunciated  in  any  of  Saint-Simon's  wri:- 
ings;  but  as  there  is  undoubted!}'  often  enunciated  and  con- 
stantly implied  a  law  of  two  states,  l)oth  included  in  Corni*-'* 
three,  he  was  quite  mistaken  when  he  aflirmed  that  as  to  il;r 
origination  of  Conite's  historical  conception  Saint-Simtm  > 
hors  de  catisr.  So  little  is  that  the  cjuse,  that  Comte 's  own 
asserticm  of  originality  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment  V 
weigh  against  the  oj)posing  texts  and  facts.  Comte  coul-i 
not  but  have  learned  from  Saint-Simon  a  law  of  two  stait^ 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has  l)ecome  so  closelv 
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anHooiated  with  his  own  name;  one  to  which  he  only  added 
a  term  which  few  even  of  his  disciples  seem  to  think  on  a 
parity  with  the  other  two,  and  which  others  of  them  appear 
not  unwilling  altogether  to  extrude.  Comte  may  have  Ix^en 
quite  sincere  in  affirming  the  whole  conception  to  have  been 
his  own ;  but  the  affirmation  itself  was  certainlv  not  true,  and 
only  showed  how  little  either  his  memory  or  jud^ient  could, 
after  the  rupture  of  1822,  be  trusted  as  to  his  obligations  to 
his  former  friend  and  master. 

With  the  age  of  Bac*on  and  Descartes,  acconling  to  Saint- 
Simon,  the  day  of  positive  science  began  to  dawn  out  of  the 
night  of  theological  conjecture.  And  first  astronomy,  with 
the  help  of  mathematics,  next  physics,  and  then  chemistry, 
came  under  the  beams  of  the  light;  the  reason  of  this  order 
lieing  that  the  facts  of  astronomy  are  the  simplest,  and  those 
of  chemistry  the  most  complicated.  Physiology,  more  con- 
crete and  complex  still  than  chemistr}',  is  as  yet  ])artly  con- 
jtH'tural  and  partly  positive,  although  on  the  eve  of  t)ecoming 
completely  ]K)8itive.  When  it  has  done  so  philosophy  itself 
will  attain  to  positivity.  ^  For  the  s]>ecial  sciences  are  the 
elements  of  general  science;  general  science,  that  is  to  say, 
philosophy,  could  not  but  \ye  conjectural  so  long  as  the  si>ecial 
wiences  were  so ;  was  necessarily  partly  conjectural  and  iiartly 
{msitive  when  one  portion  of  the  si)ecial  sciences  had  tMM*ome 
s{>ecial  while  another  was  still  conjectural,  and  will  lie  quite 
IMisittve  when  all  the  s]>ecial  sciences  are  {Kwitive,  which  will 
happen  when  phj-siology  and  jwychology  are  InischI  on  oliser\ed 
and  testeil  facets,  as  there  is  no  phenomenon  which  is  not 
astronomical,  chemical,  ph}'siological,  or  iisychological.  We 
know,  therefore,  at  what  eiMN-h  the  philosophy  taught  in  the 
schools  will  become  jKisitivc/'  It  is  only  when  the  sciences 
have  all  l)ecome  jKwitive  that  society  can  lie  rationally  organ- 
iM<*d;  for  religion,  gt*neml  {Nilitics,  morality,  and  education, 
an;  only  applications  of  principles  which  must  lie  funiiHlH*d 
by  science.  Such  is  Saint-Simon *s  view  of  philos4iphy  or 
gi*neral  science,  and  <»f  tlic  plaiM»  o<*cupie<l  tliennn  by  the 
S4*ience  of  historv.  This  view  was  derived  from  Dr.  Hunlin, 
and  is  substantially  the  same,  as  I  have  said,  with  that  of 
M.  C^omte.     As  it  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  'M^moin* 


«ur  la  Science  de  1' Homme,'  written  five  yean  befnn  tk 
commencemeDt  of  Comte's  intercourse  witli  Saiut-Simoa. 
there  ia  no  room  for  doubt  that  tlie  former  received  it  tnm 
the  latter.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  nay,  aa  M.  Littrtf  d'les,  dm 
that  work  ought  t^  be  regarded  bs  non-cKistent,  seeing  llul 
although  written  in  1^13  und  sQUt  to  certain  pt>nioiui  wbiM 
names  are  known,  it  wao  not  jiublijihed  till  1851);  fnr,  Ani. 
the  list  to  which  M.  LittriS  refers  enntaJn»  only  tlie  names  of 
twenty-eight  distingiiiahed  public  men,  leaving  Saint-Sinwc. 
ad  sixty  copies  of  his  book  were  printed,  thirty-two  to  dispoM 
of  among  his  personal  friends  and  dit^iplvs  at  a  time  wlx* 
these  were  very  few;  and  further,  the  work  \a  in  con  testable 
evidence  that  Saint-Simon  possessed  certain  ideas  in  HJIS, 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  believe  he  would  not  aoa>- 
miinicate  Xo  any  person  who  was  on  such  term«  of  intiitiMj 
with  him  as  Comte  was  some  years  later. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  caid  that  Stint- 
Simon  was  aware  of  the  closeness  of  the  connectitm  bctwcn 
the  science  of  history  and  physical  science.  Indeed  be  odn- 
ceived  of  it  as  far  closer  than  he  was  wamnted  to  do.  H> 
regarded  the  science  of  history  as  a  physical  science ;  in  othv 
words,  refused  to  recognise  the  distinctions  which  exiat  l^ 
tween  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  or  at  \ciust  tlutt  aojr  ti 
these  distinctions  necessitate  essentially  dtlTerent  explia»- 
tions  of  physical  and  moral  phenomena.  He  had  conxcquentlT 
to  attempt  to  bring  physical  law  over  into  the  mnml  worliL 
and  into  history  a  jirovince  of  the  moral  world.  H  is  ultvmpt 
was  a  very  curious  one,  and  he  himself  came  to  tu-knnwliid^ 
that  it  was  unsuccessful.  Fancying  Uiat  the  unity  of  tht 
system  of  nature  and  the  unity  of  science  implied  tliAt  then 
was  one  all-pervasive  law  from  which  every  other  law  and  tmci 
in  existence  might  t)e  derived,  he  was  led  by  nhvinoauid 
fluporticial  considerations  to  believe  gravitation  that  law,  uoA 
to  maintain  that  it  accounted  for  chemical  and  biolofpixl, 
and  even  mental  and  historical,  phenomena:  that  gravitAti«a 
was,  in  fact,  the  late  of  the  univeme,  of  tht<  solar  n^-stein,  tit 
the  earth,  nf  man,  of  HO<;ioty.  nr,  gvnetnlly,  of  tlic  wholo  and 
all  its  parts;  and  that  if  other  laws  had  thv  appi-antDrc-  vS 
imh-pendcncu.  it  was  only  Itecausc  they  luul  not  yet  bmi 
reciuceil  under  or  deduced  from  it. 
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The  social  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  full  of  ideas  of 
this  kind  when  he  wrote.  His  rival  Fourier  was  at  the  same 
time  insisting  with  much  greater  emphasis  that  the  central 
84M'ial  law  was  what  he  called  the  law  of  passional  attraction, 
which  he  believed  to  lie  a  rigorous  deduction  fn»m  Newton  *s 
law;  and  M.  Azais,  with  copious  speech  and  too  facile  i>en, 
was  explaining  everything  in  the  material,  ment^il,  and  social 
worlds  by  expansion.  Of  course,  all  these  attempts  at  uni- 
versal explanation  must  be  regarded  as  utter  failures.  No 
explanation  of  the  kind  aimed  at  has  yet  been  reached  even 
for  the  physical  world,  and  there  seem  to  t)e  no  good  reasons 
ff»r  supposing  that  any  such  explanation  ever  will  l)e  reached. 
Far  less  likely  is  it,  however,  that  the  mind  will  ever  attain 
to  a  unitv  so  absolute  that  it  will  account  at  once  for  all  the 

m 

phenomena  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  which  have  so  little  in 
cMimmon  and  so  much  in  contrast.  To  establish  that  the  law 
which  regulates  the  motions  of  material  masses  is  likewise 
that  which  reigns  in  the  reason,  conscience,  affections,  and 
will  of  man,  and  which  determines  their  evolution  in  histor}\ 
must  be  regarded  as  a  task  far  suqiassing  in  difficulty  any 
achieve<I  by  Newton ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither 
Saint-Simon,  nor  Fourier,  nor  Azais  has  given  us  anything 
designed  to  that  end  which  has  even  the  semblance  of  long- 
sustaine<l  reasoning  and  profound  truth.  They  had,  in<leed, 
no  better  reason  for  their  transference  of  ]>hysieal  law  into 
the  spiritual  world  than  the  existence  of  those  analogies 
lietween  the  phj-sical  and  the  spiritual  the  recognition  of 
which  is  the  source  of  metaphorical  language.  To  talk  of  the 
gravitation  or  attraction,  or  expansion  of  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  of  the  individual,  or  of  tlic  sucressive  or  c<H»xistcnt 
states  of  society,  is  purely  such  language;  and  the  whole 
argumentation  of  those  who  maintain  spiritual  fa<*t  and  law 
t4»  lie  rechicible  to  material  fact  is  a  pnx*ess  in  wiii<h  they 
rh«*at  their  minds  by  understanding  figurative  siK.*e(*h  literally. 
Serious  as  Saint-«Siiiion*M  error  wits,  it  is  not,  as  M.  I^ittr<^ 
maintained!,  conclusive  against  his  claims  to  In*  ranked  among 
{MMitivists.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  ilaim.  but  is 
simply  a  case  of  false  explanation  of  phenomena.  It  difTers 
fn>m  Comte's  <»wn  reduction  of  |wychoh»gy  under  biology  only 
in  degree;  it  is  a  gn*ater  error,  but  the  same  sort  of  error. 
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As  it  does  not  proceed  on  tho  aiwumption  thnt  tbo  mind  a 
know  anything  beyond  phenomena  and  their  lawx,  it  c. 
be  pronounced,  on  the  mere  ground  of  falsity,  itK;un»i»t«iit 
witli  positive  philosophy.  It  must  be  furtlivr  remarked  that 
Saint-Simon  does  not  appear  to  have  promulgated  tlie  ide*  in 
any  of  his  workH  written  subsequently  to  ISl-l,  iuid  tliat  ha 
stated  to  M.  Olinde  Rodriguea  that  he  had  found  re&«oa  la 
abandon  it. 

In  the  judgment  of  Saint-Simon,  Vicq-<rAzir,  CabuLM^ 
Bicbat,  and  Coudorcet  were  those  among  hi^  immwdiate  pre- 
docessors  who  had  advanced  most  the  science  of  man;  and 
Condorcet  he  regarded  as  the  jierson  who  had  done  motut  lev 
that  part  of  the  science  of  man  which  ia  couventant  writli  his- 
tory. He  took,  in  fact,  precisely  the  name  view  of  iho  ajw*- 
nlations  in  Coiidorcet's  'Esquisse'  and  of  the  relatina  »f  lus 
own  s[>eculation8  to  tliem  which  we  tind  Bubscquently  takra 
and  expressed  by  Conite  in  Ixith  of  his  great  works ;  tluit  b 
to  say,  while  censuring  the  exaggerations,  the  prejudice, 
the  manifold  errors  of  omisHion  and  conunission  with  whirJi 
the  hook  abounds,  ho  accepted  iiA  tending  priociplea,  that 
man  must  be  studied  as  a  8[>ecies  no  less  thaa  aa  an  inilivid- 
ual;  that  generations  aie  so  bound  to  geneiutions  that  the 
siiecies  is  progressive  and  [wrfectilile ;  tliat  human  d«"wlup- 
ment  is  subject  to  hiw  and  passes  through  a  sorira  of  pbaM*: 
and  tliiit  from  the  past  the  future  may  bo  so  far  torwwea,  ■> 
true  and  fundamental,  as  reiiuiring  only  dcwtopmuDt  and  a 
more  (.■iireful  application.  Ho  professed  to  do  no  mom  tfaaa 
to  build  on  the  foundation  constituted  by  th«te  principloa. 

The  idea  which  Condorcet  merely  incidcnOdly  rxpnMaea, 
that  *'the  progri-ina  of  society  is  subject  to  the  same  (p^nvrml 
laws  observable  iu  the  individual  d(;\'Blopmeiit  of  our  (ai.-nl- 
ties,  being  the  result  of  ttuit  very  developmoiit  considvrvd  at 
once  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,"  seenn  In  me  tbi.>  cvo- 
tral  principle  of  the  Saint^Simonian  ]>hilosnphy  of  history. 
"(Jeneral  intelligence  and  individual  intvUlgeuce  am  dt-vi-1- 
oiwd  a*icordiiig  to  the  name  li»w.  These  two  phenomcina  d 
only  as  regartls  the  she  of  the  scales  on  which  they  I 
constructed."  This  Iwing  hiu  guiding  tlioughl.  Saint- 
natumlly  compiin-^.  ns  so  niiuiy  othurs  havo  done,  the  { 
of  human  life  to  the  tttadia  of  lust«rv.     A  fondnei 
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!"(;«  ^ligging*  uning  tools,  seems  to  him  distinctive  of  child- 
IkkmI  in  the  individual,  and  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  race ;  a 
love  of  music,  painting,  and  {)oetr}%  of  youth  from  puberty  to 
twenty-five,  and  of  the  Greeks;  military  ambition,  of  most 
men  from  that  age  till  they  are  forty-five,  and  of  the  Romans 
among  nations;  while  at  forty-five  the  active  forces  of  the 
individual  begin  to  diminish,  but  his  intellectual  forces, 
imagination  excepted,  to  increase,  or  at  least  to  be  better 
emphiyed  —  and  to  this  age  corresponds  the  era  of  humanity 
inaugurated  by  the  Saracens,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
al;^fbni,  chemistr}',  phj-siologj-,  &c.  The  nice  is  now  alx>ut 
the  middle  of  its  allotted  Cfmrse,  or  at  that  ei>och  when  the 
human  mind  is  in  fullest  [KMsession  lx)th  of  imagination  and 
rfas<m.  Our  predecessors  luwl,  relatively  to  reiison,  too  much 
inugination,  and  out  descendants  will  have  t<M)  little.  A 
Vfar  of  individual  life  pniliably  answers  to  about  two  cen- 
turi<*s  in  tliat  of  the  s|>ecies.  It  was  thus  that  our  author 
workrd  out  a  parallelism  which  is  too  fanciful  to  re<|uire 
iTiti<*ism.  But  his  principle  led  him  to  other  thoughts  which, 
whfther  true  or  not,  are  at  le;ist  suggestive. 

jT^ue  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  an  ever-recurring  alternation 
nf  "nrganit!  and  critical  {>eriods  in  history.  It  is  constantly 
implied,  and  of tt*n  {Mirtially  stated  by  Saint-Simon;  but  its 
t-lcarest  expression  is  due  to  liiizand,  who  in  this  as  in  sev- 
t*r.il  other  instances,  h:is  exi^ounded  his  master's  tluuight 
U'tter  than  he  sm*recd(Ml  in  doing  himself.  The  d«H*trine  is 
t«>  this  efTi*ct.  1  Tlu*  human  spirit  nuinifests  its  nitional  activ- 
ity in  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  ascending  fnnn  particulars 
t(»  generals,  and  in  dcsc«*n<ling  from  generals  to  {>;irticuhirs. 
These  are  the  two  directions  eitlier  of  which  it  may,  and  one 
of  wliicii  it  must,  take  when  it  n*iis4»ns;  and  upward  and 
di»wnwanl,  an  a  posteriori  and  a  priori  din*cti(in.  Thi'  gen- 
t-nil  pnN-4*ss  inclusive*  of  l>oth,  Saint-Simon  pr(»|Mis(M|  hliould 
U*  designated  by  the  mther  extraonlinary  name  of  tJw  Ih%' 
^tirtrM,  Tlie  twofold  pi'iM'echire  of  n\tHun  is  not  coiilined  to 
tTie  individual  mind,  but  regulates  the  devehipment  of  the 
nu*«*  as  a  wliolr.  SiH-ictics,  likt*  individuals,  employ  some- 
times analysis  and  sometimes  synthesis;  and  this  determines 
whether  the  e[H»ch  whi(*h  they  pass  thniugh  will  \wt  critical 
or  orgiuiie.     All  hist4»rv  may  lie  dividtnl  into  critical  {lerioda 
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'  and  organic  periods.  The  critical  periods  are  those  in  whieL 
the  minds  of  men  are  employed  in  investigating  the  principlr> 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  in  endeaTomin^ 
,  to  amend  old  institutions  and  to  invent  new  ones ;  in  which 
no  creed  commands  the  assent  of  all,  so  that  society  is  withcMi; 
principles,  discontented,  changeful,  and,  in  a  word,  in  a  »Uit 
of  anarchy.  Organic  periods,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  which 
possess  an  accepted  doctrine,  in  which  society  is  cemented  l-r 
the  synthesis  of  a  common  faith,  in  which  the  actual  institu- 
tions give  satisfaction  to  the  world,  and  men's  minds  are  at 
rest.  Thus  pre-Socratic  Greece  was  organic  —  post-Socratic 
Greece,  critical.  Roman  history  began  to  pass  from  organic 
to  critical  with  Lucretius  and  Cicero.  With  the  definite 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  sixth  centurr 
began  the  new  organic  period  of  feudalism;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Reformers  inaugurated  another  critical 
period  which  the  philosophers  have  continued  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  great  want  of  society  is  not  more  analysis, 
not  the  continuance  of  criticism,  but  a  new  synthesis,  a  new 
doctrine. 

The  correspondence  between  individual  and  social  develoj*- 
ment  suggested  likewise  to  Saint-Simon  a  mode  of  givinj 
increased  extension  and  precision  to  the  idea  of  j>rogrt'^ss  «»: 
perfectibility  which  Condorcet  liiul  insisted  on.  It  set^nioi 
to  him  that  that  idea  had  liitherto  been  l>iirren,  l)ecause  lher> 
had  been  no  vigorous  attempt  in  j)resence  of  a  vast  variety  « f 
tlie  facts  of  history  to  co-ordinate  tliem  into  liomogeneou^ 
series  with  the  terms  so  connected  as  to  manifest  laws  •  : 
increase  or  decrease.  All  the  facts  of  liistorv,  surh  a* 
equality,  liberty,  authority,  war,  industry,  could  \k\  I- 
thought,  tluis  ranged,  so  as  to  show  regular  growth  or  de.  a- 
dence  in  the  piist,  and  such  as  might  therefore  l>e  antirip;!:*-*: 
in  the  future.  Ilence,  besides  the  classification  of  the  f.i«  ;^ 
of  liistory  into  critical  and  organic,  lie  endeavours  to  exhii*:: 
tliree  great  subordinate  or  auxiliarj'  series,  answering*  tn  li.r 
three  great  phases  of  human  nature.  In  tliat  nature  there  an* 
intelligence,  sentiment,  and  pliysical  activity.  Tlie  pnxlurt> 
of  intelligence  are  the  sciences ;  of  sentiment,  religion  and  the 
fine  arts;  of  physical  activity,  industry.  Saint-Simon  tries 
to  form  serial  co-ordinations  of  these  products  in  onler  to  fin«i 
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the  laws  of  development  of  the  2>rinciple8  which  have  origi- 
nated Uiem,  and  imaginen  tliat  here  too  he  discovers  an  alter- 
native movement  of  analysis  and  s\'nthesis,  of  the  a  po$ieriori 
and  a  priori  method. 

He  makes  another  important  use  of  the  series  when  lie 
attem{)ts  to  arrange  the  various  societies  on  the  earth  in  a 
ficale  graduated  according  to  their  mental  development.  He 
iMiiuts  out  tliat  every  degree  of  culture  from  the  lowest  l)ar- 
larism  to  the  highest  civilisation  is  represented  somewhere; 
and  on  this  principle  describes  what  he  considers  the  different 
Mtages  or  t4*rms.  The  lowest  he  illustrates  by  the  state  of 
the  savage  of  Ave\Ton  at  the  time  of  his  capture;  the  second 
by  the  savages  of  Magellan  Straits,  without  fire,  without 
Tiouses,  or  chiefs;  the  third  by  some  tribes  on  the  north-west 
«*oast  of  America,  unable  to  count  beyond  three,  and  witli  the 
nifrest  rudiments  of  a  language  and  chieftainship;  the  fourth 
by  the  c*annil»l  New  Zealanders;  the  fifth  by  the  inhabitants 

•  »f  the  Friendly  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands;  the  sixth  by 
the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  as  discoven*d  by  the  Si>anianls; 
iIh?  seventh  by  the  Eg}i)tians ;  after  whom  the  series  becomes 
rhronological  or  strictly  historical,  its  eighth  tenu  Ix-ing  the 
Cm»ck.H;  its  ninth,  the  Komans;  its  tenth,  the  Saracens;  its 
eleventh,  Kuro|»ean  society  founded  by  Charlemagne;  and  the 
twelfth,  that  which  is  rising  on  its  ruins. 

A  general  glance  at  tliis  scale  or  series,  and  still  nifin*  a 
rhise  study  of  the  fifty  jKiges  devoted  to  its  consideration, 
will  disclose  many  (U*fects.  Some  of  tlieni,  liowever,  were 
inevitable  in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  etiinology  was 
half  a  century  ago;  and  had  they  )M*en  even  more  numerous, 
they  would  not  have  annulled  the  merits  of  the  gi*neral  con- 
cfption  and  of  the  attempt  to  ix'alise  it ;  a  conception  on  which 
w«*ll-known  and  very  able  works  have  since  lii'en  tiased*  and 

•  »n  which  manv  other  works,  we  niav  safelv  wiv,  will  U»  Isiscil ; 
a  conception  which  so  links  together  ethnology  and  history  21s 
to  allow  of  their  giving  full  assistance  to  eiuh  other.  The 
greatest  error  into  which  Saint-Sini(»n  fell  in  connection  with 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  Im'cii  his  making  it  the  expressitui  of 
sui  hy|M)thesis,  inste;ul  of  n»ganling  it  simply  as  a  mrsle  of 
arranging  factii  in  8U«*h  a  way  as  might  lie  ho|K»d  wouhl  event- 
ually lea<l  t4>  the  scientific  proof  <»f  a  th€H>r>\      He  assumed 
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that  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  was  representative  of  thf 
oldest;  that  man  made  his  first  appearance  on  eartli  m  i 
speechless  and  disgusting  brute,  and  gained  his  preBeni 
height  of  attainment  step  by  step.  It  may  be  so ;  Imt  that 
iissumption  is  one  thing,  and  the  series  itself  is  another. 
And  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  in  the  main  i 
misfortune  that  the  ruder  races  of  mankind  have  been  studid 
even  by  ethnologists  with  undue  reference  to  the  questioo. 
whether  or  not  barbarous  peoples  can  civilise  themselves^ 
Theological  prepossessions  of  an  opposite  character  have  M 
;some  to  affirm  and  others  to  deny  that  they  can,  with  m 
emphasis  and  assurance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  evidence: 
and,  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  who  claim  to  speak  mereh 
in  the  name  of  science,  with  a  singular  forgetfulness  that  it^ 
first  duty  must  be  to  collect  and  analyse  all  that  is  to  hr 
learned  regarding  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  world,  and  its  next 
to  endeavour  without  prejudice  to  ascertain  what  are  thr 
various  stages  of  social  elevation  or  degradation,  and  wht: 
the  laws  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  that 
only  through  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  duties  can  it 
hope  successfully  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  civili- 
sation. 

Naturally  it  wa,s  the  future  of  civilisation  wliicli  inten»>t< 
Saint-Simon  most.      Naturally,  also,  his  views  jis  to  the  futii"* 
were  optimistic.     The  true  ''age  of  gold,"  lie  taught,  v-- 
not  in  the  past,  where  a  blind  tradition  had  j)laeed  it,  but  i 
the  future.     The  reign  of  happiness  wjis  at  hand.      It  woiil- 
srive  full  satisfaction  to  all  the  wants  of  that  *' flesh  "  wlii- 
Christianity  and  the  Church  had  so  mischievously  sought  t 
re[)ress  and  crucify.      With  the  true  organisation  of  so<'ift 
there  would  l)e  a  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  and  a  fuller  ;i:- 

* 

preciation  of  material  enjoyment.  It  is  with  a  view  to  ihf 
requirements  of  industry  and  to  the  attainment  of  earthiv 
happiness  that  the  whole  process  of  organising  so<*iotv  is  t  ♦ 
bi^  eflfectuated.  Theocracy  and  feudalism,  the  aijes  of  far; 
and  of  force,  of  the  [)riest  and  the  warrior,  have  irrt»v<H*aM\ 
gone.  The  age  of  industrialism,  of  lalxmr,  of  *'  the  exploit.. - 
tion  of  the  gloin^  by  itssociation,'  h;is  definitively  com* 
Henceforth  society  must  act  on  the  axiom  that  **as  industr- 
does  all  things,  all  is  to  Ije  done  for  industr)'."     Industrv 
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muMt  be  the  subject  of  administration,  and  those  who  govern 
iK)ciety  ought  to  be  those  most  competent  to  administer 
industr}%  to  act  as  the  officers  of  the  vast  army  of  labour  in 
which  every  citizen  should  be  assigned  his  place.  His  views 
as  to  tlie  character  and  comixwition  of  the  regulative  and 
administrative  body  {Missed  thit)ugh  various  modifications, 
but  in  no  form  did  they  show  any  trace  of  a  demagogic  or 
revolutionary  spirit,  or  even  any  aversion  to  absolutism  or 
despotism  provided  it  succeeded  in  realising  desirable  ends. 
He  was  evolutionist  and  anti-revolutionist;  a  believer  in 
ortler  and  authority^  but  not  in  {)ersonal  rights  or  liberties. 
These  last  seemed  to  him  merely  metaphysical  alistnictions. 
He  recognised  the  |)ermanent  need  of  religion  as  a  so<*ial 
fon*e.  But  he  ha<l  no  belief  in  it,  or  appreciation  of  it,  ais 
anything  more;  and,  in  fact,  he  meant  by  religion  simply 
philanthn){)y.  His  ^Nouveau  Christian isme'  conUiins  no 
theidog}-,  and  but  one  d(K*trine  —  namely,  that  ^^all  sluatld 
lalM)ur  for  tlie  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  development 
nf  the  class  the  poorest  and  most  numen>us.''  Catholicism 
and  Prott*stantism  are  represented  as  effete  and  injurious, 
lierause  they  forget  practice  in  si)eculation«  and  insist  on  ni(»iv 
tlian  that  men  should  n*gard  themselves  and  lalN>ur  t4i  the 
utmost  for  their  coninuui  happiness.  (*ondurt«  individual 
and  social,  philanthn>pirally  dinM'ted,  is,  a(*conIing  to  Saint - 
Simcui,  the  destined  religion  of  the  futun\  the  n*.sult  and 
i^oal  of  all  the  religions  of  the  pitst.  In  setting  forth  this 
-ndigion"  in  the  latest  work  wliiih  lie  wrote,  he  <lid  not,  Jis 
Iiiis  often  lieen  alleged,  break  with  his  own  |isist,  and  take  up 
a  different  attitude  towanls  ndigion.  In  the  first  of  his 
writings  he  is  found  applying  the  word  **religion*'  so  as  to 
give  a  sentimental  siuietioii  and  colouring  to  his  projMisals 
for  KfM'ial  n*construction.  In  tin*  ];Lst  of  them  he  employed  it 
no  otherwise.  In  connnending  religiim  he  always  used  the 
term  in  a  men*ly  rhetorical  or  metaphorical  manner,  n<»t  in  its 
pn)|ier  signiti<Mtion.  It  w:is  proUibly  fnun  inattention  to 
this,  tluit  the  ^Xtuiveau  (*liristianisnie*  wa^i  not  only  sup|Nwed 
to  contain  what  it  did  not,  ndigious  d(H-trine  iit  tlit*  ordinary 
M*ns4*  of  the  phnist*,  but  that  a  suspicion  Wii^  entertained  that 
tl»e  Saint-Simon ians  luid  forged  the  W(»rk  and  published  it  in 
their  master's  name.     Wronski  told  M.  Rougemont  in  1><:n 
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that  such  was  the  case ;  and  the  latter  accepted  the  account' 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  M.  WrDoski 
had  been  misled.  The  direct  testimony  to  Saint-SimoD'> 
authorship  is  clear  and  decisive;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
really  renders  it  suspicious  in  tlie  contents  of  the  work. 

The  opinions  of  Saint-Simon  on  particular  events  and 
institutions  of  history,  on  individual  peraonages  and  various 
periods  and  nations,  always  show  independence,  and  often 
insight.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  infrequently  vitiattrd 
by  prejudice,  and  are  perhaps  rarely  based  on  adequate 
research.  These  opinions,  however,  time  and  space  forbid 
my  examining. 


Charles  Fourier  was  bom  in  1772,  twelve  years  after  Saint- 
Simon.  From  early  youth  to  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  engaged 
in  commerce,  although  he  had  the  greatest  repugnance  to  thin 
mode  of  life,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  practised  in  it.  Hi* 
works  are  the  'Theorie  des  quatre  mouvements,'  published 
in  1808,  the  'Association  domestique  agricole,'  published  in 
1822,  the  'Nouveau  monde  industriel  et  societaire,*  published 
in  1829,  and  the  'Fausse  industrie/  published  in  lS3/>.  Of 
these  works  the  first  contains  in  outline  or  germ  the  author- 
whole  system,  the  second  is  tlie  most  comprehensive  and  de\>l- 
oped  account  of  it,  the  third  is  its  clearest  and  most  sensiM»- 
exposition,  and  the  last  is  merely  an  application  of  it  an«i 
comparatively  to  the  othei>5  of  little  importance.  Fourier 
died  in  1837.2 

Althougli  his  moral  creed  was  in  various  resi>ects  ohjertioi- 


1  Kougeniont,  *  Deux  Cites,*  ii.  43*». 

2  Numenms  pajHTs  of  F<»nrier  were  published  posthmiioiLsly  iu  *  Iji  Phalaii^t 
Some  of  them  were  colleeted  under  the  title  of  *  Manus<<rit.H  de  Fourier.'     A  si'ltn- 
tion  of  them  was  translated  by  J.  K.  Morell,  and  e<rit«Hl.  with  iu»tes,  ht<>»rraph> 
and  intnKiu<'tion,  by  Ilujih  Doherty.    This  is  the  work  entitled  'The  I*:ix>inii<i  p' 
the  Human  Soul.'  IST)!.     On  Fourier  and  his  system,  the  following  works  can  \^ 
rwommended :  Dr.  C.  Pellarin,  '  F'ourier—  s:i  vie  et  sa  theorie.'  1*  v*\.  KVJ,  ."••  f: 
1H71 ;  H.  Kenaud,  *  S<»lidarite,  vm*  syntheti(|ue  sur  la  <l(K*trine  de  Fourier.*  {«*\trA 
e<litions:  Vi<'tor  ('onsidi'rant*s  *  l>estin«<'  s«H"iale.*  is;u;-;5.s;  1*.  .Janet.  *  S4H*iali«>u:' 
au  xix*  sieele  — Charles  F'onricr  '  (*  Kev.   d.  Deux   Mondes.'  1H7*M  ;   A.  Hri^Kau- 
•  Soi-ial  Destiny  o^  Man,"  1S4();  and  A.  Hebel.  'Charles  Ftuirier,  sein  Lrbeo  utfrt 
H'ine  Theorien."  1SK8.     The   F'ourierist   philoxiphy  of  historj*  wan,   |H>rh«]«s.  U-^i 
developed  by  Fourier's  earliest  <nseiple.  .lust  Muiron  (Virtomnius) ,  *  Transaet^'n* 
So<'iab*s,'  2*  ed.  \>M'A).    It  has  been  ex|K»undedand  eriticise<!  with  thonmghncHH  .iM 
impartiality  by  M.  Kenouvirr  ('Crit.  Phil..*  Annee  xii.V 
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ablt*,  and  even  monstrous,  his  |)ersoiial  conduct  was  strictly 
honourable.  He  was  disinterested  and  benevolent  to  a  rart^ 
degree.  He  had  a  more  original  and  a  far  more  ingenious  and 
powerful  mind  than  Saint-Simon,  to  whom  he  was  not  in  any 
way  indebted  for  his  ideas.  Whereas  Saint-Simon  did  little 
more  than  throw  out  general  views  antl  vague  suggestions, 
Fourier  elaborated  a  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  dwelt 
with  even  ridiculous  minuteness  on  details.  Everywhere  in 
the  universe  and  throughout  society  he  fancied  that  he  saw 
definite  mathematical  relations  and  subtle  analogies.  His 
imagination  was  strong  and  exuberant  but  unchastened 
and  unregulated.  He  was  a  keen  critic  and  a  formidabh* 
{lolemic.  Shrewd  observations  and  sensible  practical  sug- 
gestions abound  in  his  writings  amongst  innumerable  absurd- 
ities. He  fully  respected  lit)erty«  and  made  no  appeal  U> 
authority  either  for  the  establishment  or  su])|)ort  of  his 
system.  Compulsion  is  not  to  be  employed  even  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  new  societar}*  world.  Attraction  is  to  do 
all.  He  was  logically  more  of  an  anarchist  than  a  socialist, 
but  can  only  properly  be  called  a  Fourierist.  He  hated  tho 
French  Revolution ;  its  oracles  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  its 
leaflers,  and  especially  Rolx^spierro  and  his  abettors ;  and  its 
methcMls.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom, 
and  in  the  imiiortance  of  his  message  to  mankind.  He  started 
in  the  formation  of  his  system  with  what  he  calls  the  doute 
ttf»9oiu^  —  i.r.,  the  conviction  that  the  s4M*ial  world  as  at  prt*s- 
t*nt  constituted  Ls  throughout  a  violation  and  reversal  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God;  an<l  the  ^mrt  ahnolu^  —  iV.,  tin* 
ailoption  of  an  entirely  original  pr(M*edure,  unlike  any  which 
had  hitherto  t)een  attempted.  We  may  learn  from  his  own 
wf^nls  how  he  thought  ht»  had  su«»ciMMled  :  '•  I  have  done  what 
a  thoumind  others  nii^ht  have  done  l>i*fon*  me  ;  but  I  liavo 
nian'hed  to  the  goaU  alone,  without  acfpiiriMl  means,  witliout 
lieat«Mi  iKitlis.  Alone  I  have  put  to  ec»nfu.sion  twenty  centu- 
ries of  jiolitical  iml)ecility ;  and  it  is  to  lue  alone  tliat  the  pre»»- 
t-nt  and  future  gi^nerations  will  owe  the  initiative  of  th<*ir 
immense  happiness.  Befon*  nie,  humanity  \vaa  lost  several 
thousands  of  years  in  f<M)lishly  struggling  against  natun*;  I, 
the  first  have  tM)wed  lx*fore  her  in  studying  attnu*tion,  the 
organ  of  her  decrees;  she  lias  <leigned  to  smile  on  tin*  only 


w^ 
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mortal  who  has  offered  her  incense ;  she  has  giTen  np  to 
all  her  treasures.  Possessor  of  the  book  of  destiiiia^  I 
to  dissipate  political  and  moral  darkness,  and  on  the  niim  of 
the  uncertain  sciences  I  raise  the  theory  of  uniTeml  hn^ 
mony."  Charles  Griin  and  others  have  called  Fomier  *^Ai 
Hegel  of  France."  The  title  seems  to  me  unjust  to  Hegd. 
Fourier  would  have  deemed  it  the  reverse  of  a  oomplinM&t  tp 
himself,  as  he  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  who,  like  Hegd. 
were  professors  of  les  $cienee%  ineefiaine$^  —  metapliysied. 
moral,  or  political.  He  resembled  Swedenborg  modi  noif 
than  Hegel.  He  had  the  same  materialistic  and  i^^mmlt 
style  of  thinking ;  the  same  kind  of  &ith  in  uni venal 
ogy ;  and  the  same  sort  of  tendency  to  trace  ooi 
between  the  most  heterogeneous  things.  The  cdmacter  cf 
their  systematisation  and  the  cast  of  their  imagioataoiis  woe 
not  unlike.  .And,  I  must  candidly  avow,  they  seem  to  am  to 
have  resembled  each  other  in  the  want  of  full  mental 
As  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  I  can  find  no  otb^ 
tion  of  much  that  he  wrote  than  a  strange  and  eubUe  wmi 
of  hallucination,  an  insane  belief  as  to  what  was  done  in  tibtt 
world  of  spirits,  coexisting  with  great  general  strength  ti 
mind  and  great  religious  discernment ;  so  in  that  of  Fourier. 
while  admitting  his  ability  and  perspicacity  in  certain  direc- 
tions, I  cannot  but  consider  him  to  have  been  under  the  swij 
of  a  deranged  imagination,  and  an  insane  belief  in  wonderful 
things  soon  to  happen  on  the  earth.  This  is  surely  not  au 
unfair  judgment  to  pass  on  a  man  who  believed  that  the  worid 
was  to  be  improved  until  the  ocean  should  be  lemonade,  zehns> 
as  much  used  as  horses,  and  herds  of  llamas  as  common  sks^ 
flocks  of  sheep ;  until  men  should  live  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  and  there  should  be  on  the  globe  thirty-seven  millioi^ 
of  poets  equal  to  Homer,  thirty-seven  millions  of  philoso- 
phers equal  to  Newton,  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  writers 
to  Molidre. 

The  historical  speculations  of  Fourier  are  connected  with 
his  cosmogonical  speculations,  but  not  indissolubly.  He  him- 
self admitted  that  the  latter  were  neither  proved  nor  capsbif 
of  proof,  and  left  his  disciples  free  to  accept  or  reject  them. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  generally  elected 
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to  reject  them,  and,  indeed,  should  have  said  very  little 
regarding  them.  Fourier's  cosmogony  is,  for  the  most  part, 
indescribably  absurd,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the 
•tars  are  animated,  sentient,  and  voluntary  beings,  who  pro- 
create their  own  species  and  exercise  their  generative  i>owers 
in  the  production  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals :  and  on 
<  it  her  assumptions  of  a  like  nature.  It  Ls  as  fantastic  as  the 
wildest  cosmogonical  dream  of  the  Hindu  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  wholly  without  coherence,  suggestive  views,  and 
tlioughts  which  future  science  may  in  some  measure  confirm. 

Tile  theology  of  Fourier  is  also  connected,  and  very  inti- 
mately connected,  with  his  doctrine  of  human  destiny  and 
<levelopment  and  his  system  of  social  organisation.  He  was 
wry  hostile  to  atheism  and  materialism ;  a  most  severe  judge 
<»f  what  he  regarded  as  the  irreligiousness  of  Owen  and  Saint- 
Simon  ;  and  not  merely  a  theist,  but,  in  his  own  opinion,  a 
g<MMl,  if  not  the  only  go<Kl,  Catholic.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  hid  theolog}*  was  not  the  root  of  his  sociology  hut  a 
growth  from  it;  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  formation. 
It  was  what  it  was  because  his  views  of  men  and  of  s(H*ietv 
n*<|uire<l  tlmt  it  should  lie  so.  He  conformed  his  idea  of  God 
to  the  requirements  of  his  social  theory,  and  then  argued  that 
his  social  theory  must  be  correct  because  it  was  implied  in 
his  idea  of  God. 

The  comer-stone  of  his  whole  sj-stem  is  a  curious  {isychoU 
4jgy,  which,  though  essentially  erroneous,  is  not  unmixed 
with  important  trutlis.  He  claims  to  have  found  the  fun- 
damental law  of  society,  —  that  which  explains  its  {last  and 
enables  us  to  foresee  its  future,  —  in  the  natun*  and  workings 
«)f  the  passions,  which  he  reduces  to  twelve  primitive  ten- 
ilencies,  the  sources  of  all  action,  prc»gress,  and  enjoyment. 
The  first  five  are  the  sensitive,  and  have  the  senses  for  organs 
and  stimulation  to  industrv  for  functicm.  The  next  four 
«onsist  of  love,  friendshi|»,  ambiti(»n,  and  familism,  whirli 
originate  the  smalh*r  soi^al  grouiM  and  the  virtues  whirh  thnl 
therein  appropriate  exerrise.  Tlie  final  three  are  the  Imiter- 
tlyish  (papiUonnr)^  or  craving  for  change,  the  spirit  of  party 
(paM$tan  calntUntf^^  and  the  enthusiasm  cauM*d  by  tlit*  siniul- 
tmneoofi  enjoyment  of  many  sensuous  and  ni(*ntal  ph*asures 
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(^passion  composite^  ;  they  have  hitherto  been  only  soorDes  of 
suffering  and  vice,  but  were  designed  to  comUne  and  concil- 
iate the  sensuous  springs  of  action  with  the  social  affectiott. 
and  will  be  of  unspeakable  service  in  the  reign  of  harmoa? 
and  in  those  phalansteres  which  are  to  regenerate  the  workL 
The  satisfaction  of  all  these  tendencies  or  passiona»  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole  inner  and  outer  man  with  himself  and 
the  world,  is  unitSisme  or  religion ;  and  the  law  according  to 
which  human  nature  moves  onward  to  its  realisation  is  their 
attraction  when  left  free  and  unthwarted. 

It  is  on  this  law,  the  law  of  passional  attraction^  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  Newtonian  law,  that,  according  to  Fourier,  the 
welfare  of  society  entirely  depends.  The  passions  are  not  to 
be  checked  and  resisted,  —  all  the  misery  in  the  world  h» 
arisen  from  the  false  belief  that  this  is  necessary ;  they  are 
to  be  harmonised  and  allowed  full  scope,  and  they  will  {no* 
duce  a  social  system  as  orderly  and  perfect  as  is  the  sideretl 
system.  What  has  to  be  done  is  not  to  curb  and  crush  die 
passions  into  conformity  with  the  social  medium,  but  U> 
modify  that  medium  till  it  offers  no  opposition  to  the  freest 
and  fullest  development  of  the  passions.  Fourier  claims  t«» 
have  devised  a  social  mechanism,  according  to  the  diver>itv 
and  intensity  of  individual  attractions,  which  would  com- 
pletely secure  this  end  and  make  every  person  ineffably  hap[>\ 

The  closest  and  most  comprehensive  connection  is  repn- 
sented  as  existing  l)etweeii  man  and  the  earth  on  which  h'- 
lives.  Alx)ut  80,000  }iiars  is  the  dunition  assigned  to  Ix^tli, 
and  tlie  history  of  tlie  one,  it  is  lield,  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond at  every  stage  with  that  of  the  other.  Tlie  earth  i^ 
1x1(1  when  niiin  is  bad,  —  contains  noxious  beasts  and  beh:i\v< 
itself  ill,  because  lie  liJis  perverted  appetites  and  conduct 
himself  irrationally, — and  will  ameliorate  itself  as  he  grr^ws 
lx»tter.  The  simple  change,  for  instance,  of  sea-water  int«^ 
lemonade,  will  purge  the  ocean  by  a  sudden  death  of  legion^ 
of  useless  and  frightful  mariiK*  monsteix,  images  of  our  pa>- 
sions ;  and  replace  them  with  a  crowd  of  new  creation^ 
amphibious  servant^s  for  the  use  of  lishennen  an<l  s;iilopi: 
while  a  horeal  rmwn  will  bring  alx)ut  marvels  as  great  f  •: 
the  good  of  landsmen.     The  80,000  yeai-s  of  human   histor}. 
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are  farther  told,  divide  themselves  into  thirty-two  periods* 
Bfttumlly  reducible  to  four  great  periods  which  corresi)on<l 
to  the  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  the  individual. 

*  The  whole  course  being  a  natural  movement  from  birth  to 

r  death  is  one  of  growth  and  decline ;  or,  as  Fourier  says,  of 
**  ascending  and  descending  vibrations  of  life,  the  two  first 

i    being  phases  of  ascent  and  the  two  last  phases  of  descent. 

:  The  ascent  and  the  descent  are  equal  in  length  —  t.e.,  about 
40«000  yeani  each.*'  The  notion  that  the  collective  move- 
ment of  humanity  is  like  the  course  of  the  individual  through 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  is  applied,  however,  to  the 

;  leaser  periods  of  history  as  well  as  to  its  total  development 
on  earth.  Each  of  these  lesser  periods  is  thus  like  LeibnizV 
monads — a  sort  of  mirror  of  the  whole.  From  what  has  just 
been  said  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Fourier's  general  con- 
ception of  the  historical  movement  was  not  one  merely  of 
prograas ;  it  was  one  of  retrogression  as  well,  as  ever}-  con- 
ception of  the  kind  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  strict 
analogy  between  the  course  of  history  and  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals  must  in  consistency  be. 

The  fint  of  the  four  periods  of  history,  that  of  infancy, 
is  as  yet  nowhere  outgrown,  although  little  more  than  5000 
years  have  been  allotted  to  it.  To  represent  the  human  nice 
as  having  existed  on  earth  so  short  a  time  as  this  implies,  Im, 
ni  course,  not  in  acconlance  with  the  findings  of  m(Klern 
science.  Fourier  is  only  concerned,  however,  to  vindicate 
Providence  for  its  having  been  so  long.  Hecting  that  it  has  Iieen 
almost  entirely  a  [leriofl  of  subversion  and  <IiK<*c>nl.  of  delusion 
and  misery.  The  first  and  the  last  periods  of  pinnctan'  life  and 
«>f  historical  development,  he  argues,  ought  to  U»  very  hhort 
relatively  to  the  intermediate  |M>ri(NlK.  Hut  the  earth  and  tlie 
human  si^ecies  have  had  their  first  iK^riiMl  almormally  pn)long«*d 
by  two  misfortunes  :  **The  scourgi*  of  the  Delugis  by  which  the 
aromal  s^-stem  of  our  planet  wtis  vitiated  and  olistrueted  witli 
deleterious  germs,  whieh  horrilJy  imi^overished  tlie  IK^^t- 
•liluvial  creations:"  and  "the  no  less  terrible  wourge  of  the 
|ihtlosophic  or  twisteil  mind,  the  oljstina<*y  in  neghn-ting  to 
Htudy  the  divine  laws  and  i>aK.sional  destinies  in  tiie  analysts 
sind  synthesis  of  attnu*tion.**     However,  it  is  but  short,  we  an* 
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assured,  com^iareil  with  those  vatit  stretches  of  bmp] 
Uo  before  humanity^  and  into  which  all  the  souls  wl| 
lived  in  "the  state  of  limbo  or  subverainn  "  will  I 
timea  under  many  forms.     What  Fourier  touches  i 
iiliildhomi  of  humanity  is  the  only  purtioo  o{  hiti  I 
theory  which  can  be  tested  or  verified.     All  tliat   be  nyi 
the  other  three  ages  is,  of  course,  propliecy  :  and 
is  prophecy  which  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  fa! 
is,  tlierefore,  with  this  first  period  that  we  here  chie 
to  occupy  ourselves. 

It  includes  seven  of  the  thirty-two  lesser  periodi.  ' 
first  is  JSJ^nisme,  the  primitive  paradisiacal  stttte  in  wl 
men  satisfied  their  simple  wants  without  artificial  prtdoc 
and  almost  without  exertion,  lived  in  peace,  and  enjoiyi 
"shadow  of  happiness."  The  human  specie^,  ncooftf^j 
Fourier,  was  created  ia  34  or  36  races,  of  which  only  «1 
a  third  composed  the  happy  societj-,  the  remcmbmncp  of  wl 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  traditions  ttiut  have  I 
greatly  vitiated.  Geologists,  archeologists,  and  pbilolni 
are  severely  censured  for  having  instituted  frivolous  tDT< 
j^tions  as  to  Adam  (the  primitive  colluctivfi  man)  ood 
Edenic  state  while  neglecting  to  seek  to  ascertain  what  i«al 
of  importance,  the  cause  of  tlie  primitive  wx-iul  hspptf 
Fourier  informs  us  that  it  was  "the  serial  system,  or  tbed« 
opment  of  the  passions  by  series,  groduatuil  into  aseetKling 
descending  groups,  an  order  which  a  certain  state  of  thi 
rendered  practicable  in  the  first  ages  of  tli«  world,  oud  «)| 
having  become  impi-acticable  afterwards,  by  a  defot 
enlarged  industrial  system,  might  be  re-estahlis 
splendour  in  the  present  day,  when  eidar^ed  iiiduj 
fully  developed,  furnishes  to  the  societar}'  system  i 
resoorcea  that  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive 
^es  of  humanity."  The  happiness  of  Kden,  hon 
not  endure  long.  The  sjmntaneous  productivity  ot  i 
ceased  to  be  able  to  su|>ply  the  wantt  of  the  populaHoi 
Paradise  as  that  population  went  on  increasing.  Iwn 
DGos  and  exertion,  science  and  instruments,  becstne  i 
and  were  not  forthcoming.  Privation  began  to  be  j 
cord  arose ;   selfisbnesa  and   the  consoiousiMMiafri 
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sMrength  suggested  to  the  men  to  make  the  women  labour  for 
^tfaem ;  tlie  reign  of  tyranny,  deceit^  and  injustice  originated. 
Off  this  fall  tradition  has  handed  down  an  account^  but  an 
^etroDoous  oDe«  man  having  taken  care  to  attribute  the  chief 
blame  of  it  to  woman.     Its  consequences  have  made  them- 
selves always  increasingly  felt  in  the  four  periods  which  fol- 

-  lowed*  —  those  of  Sauvagerie^  PatriarcaU  Barbarie^  and  Civil- 
:  isaiioH,    These  are  all  incoherent  and  unhappy  ages ;  times 

-  of  ignorance  and  of  a  philosophy  worse  than  ignorance,  of 
ftfcbleness  and  poverty,  of  coercion  and  injustice ;  stages  of 

-  unnaturalness  and  untruths,  —  Schelont  defauMuetS. 

The  cliaracter^of  the  second  period*  that  of  savage  hordes« 
/  is^drawn  with  little  exaggeration  or  passion,  and  certainly  not 
in  too  dark  colours.  Tlie  common  lot  of  the  savage  man  is 
,_  <lescribed  by  Fourier  as,  on  the  whole,  happier  than  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  civilised  man.  He  represents  the  mass  of 
iiiankind  in  the  savage  state  as  in  possession  of  a  measure  of 
f ree<lom  which  com[iaratively  few  enjoy  in  civilisation ;  and 
ai»  exervising  without  restraint  the  natural  rights  of  which  the 
vast  majority  of  men  have  now  come  to  be  almost  entirely 
€l«-prived.  They  were  free  to  take  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
t<»  tish,  to  hunt,  to  feed  animals  on  tlu*  land  of  the  horde*  t(» 
fkiiart?  in  all  ttiat  was  involved  in  meniliership  in  the  iiorde,  io 
a|»i>ropriate  whatever  lay  out«(ide  its  crommon  property ;  and 
thev  were  free  from  care.  But  while  Founer  holds  that  the 
iii«Mlern  proletarian  may  justly  envy  the  condition  of  th<' 
ravage,  and  that  the  aversion  of  tlie  hitter  to  change  hi.s  state 
vaM  not  altogether  without  reason,  he  aim)  maintains  that  the 
free<lom  and  the  hap{)iness  of  the  savagi*  were  innecure  and 
iiisaflfeient  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  n*st  on  industry  and 
|iaf«sional  attraction.  IWsides,  such  as  they  were  they  were 
only  |K)sses8ed  by  the  males  of  the  trilie*  and  frequently  only 
by  these  while  in  the  vigour  of  life.  Women  were  excluded 
fn^m  all  share  in  them:  their  lot  waH  Hlaven'  and  miser>. 
And  children  and  old  men  were  generally  harshly  dealt  with. 
In  the  third  pericKL  that  of  the  {Mitriarchal  clans,  agri<*ultun* 
i*i  supposed  to  have  U'cn  practised  to  some  extent;  iiidustr\ 
t«>  tiave  ap[ieare<l  in  rudimt^ntary  forniM:  a  certain  differentia- 
tion of  classes  ti)  liave  U^en  develo[>ed  in  S4K*iety :  the  natunil 
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rights  of  men  to  have  been  encroached  on ;  and  the  conditioe 
of  women  to  have  been  ameliorated.  In  the  fourth  perioi 
that  of  barbarism,  the  head  of  the  society  wielded  unliiiiit«<ii 
ix)wer ;  industry  was  pursued  on  a  large  scale ;  the  arts  spnuc 
up;  and  violence  and  perfidy  prevailed.  Fourier,  howcTw. 
has  neither  clearly  distinguished  nor  carefully  characteiivil 
these  two  periods ;  indeed,  he  has  been  content  to  do  littW 
more  than  represent  them  as  subversive  and  deplorable. 

Civilisation,  the  fifth  period  of  the  infancy  of  the  hamia 
race,*  is  the  stage  at  which  the  more  advanced  nations  of  tk 
world  have  now  arrived.  It  has,  of  course,  an  ascending  arf 
descending  movement,  and  passes  through  four  stages, - 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  —  like  humanitr 
itself.  In  the  first  stage  the  governing  authority  is  no  longrr 
as  in  barbarism  absolute  and  undivided,  but  the  kingly  [lo^m 
is  limited  by  combinations  of  great  vassals,  the  feudal  iii»)i> 
ity.  Slavery  has  also  generally  given  place  to  serfditt. 
Monogamy  is  recognised  as  the  foundation  and  law  of  tir 
family,  women  attain  civil  rights,  and  wives  become  entitW 
to  participate  in  the  social  advantages  and  consideration  r^ 
joyed  by  their  husbands.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  tfc- 
female  sex  which  distinguishes  civilisation  from  l^rljori'-r 
gives  a  new  tone  and  colouring  to  manners,  and  Ls  hisrh.^ 
favourable  to  tlie  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ar' 
especially  of  music  and  poetry.  The  ideals  of  chivalry  ^^ 
the  illusions  of  this  epoch. 

(jradually,  however,  the  feudalism  which  was  the  cn*\.- 
of  civilisation  was  outgrown.  There  was  a  development  • 
industry  and  trade,  of  art  and  science,  which  lessened  t>  I 
ix)wer  of  the  nobility  while  it  increased  that  of  the  geiKrt  f 
population,  (juilds  became  strong,  t()wnshi{)s  independ^r'- 
and  even  agricultuml  serfs  comparatively  free.  The  wt*^" 
and  organisation  of  the  l)urghers  enabled  them  to  resist  x* 
rival  the  nobh^s,  and  to  wrest  from  kings  the  rights  i- 
privileges  which  they  desired.  The  foundations  of  the  rei*r^ 
sentative  system  of  government  wen*  laid.  The  illusion** 
freedom  dis[)laced  those  of  chivalry  as  social  ideals. 

Civilisation  at  length  reached  the  highest  ix>int  it  wii-^ ' 
attain.      Experimental  and  mechanical  science  suceeedeti 
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traiuiforming  indiustry,  aiid  endowing  it  with  hith«*rto  un- 
known retiources.  The  art  of  navigation  wan  greatly  ini- 
|»ruved ;  geographical  diHCOveries  of  vast  ini|>ortiinee  wen* 
uuule ;  the  distribution  of  goods  was  facilitated  ;  and  the 
world-market  was  opened  up.  The  consequences  are  to  be 
iMfcn  in  the  destruction  of  small  industries  by  production  on 
a  large  scale  ;  in  the  disorganisation  of  agriculture  by  manu- 
faActures  ;  in  the  rise  of  an  industrial  feudalism  more  oppres- 
jiive  than  military  feudalism  ever  was ;  in  wealth  becoming 
the  chief  object  of  desire,  and  the  chief  source  of  {)ower.;  in 
the  general  adulteration  of  goods,  systematic  and  sliameless 
liiuuiciAl  swindling,  and  commercial  dishonesty  everywhere 
prevalent ;  in  the  rapid  and  constantly  accelerating  s]>read  of 
|«uilierism  and  misery ;  and  in  a  division  of  society  into  hos- 
tile classes  which  threatens  to  issue  in  a  terrible  [proletarian 
revolution.  The  cherished  illusions  of  this  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion are  economic  illusions,  those  dear  to  the  egoistic  mercan- 
tile spirit. 

Wliereas  the  ]>redominant  cliaracteristic  of  the  third  phase 
«»f  civilisation  is  mercantile  anarchy  or  false  coin|)etition,  that 
Aft  the  f(»urth  pliase«  or  age  of  the  senility  or  decrepitude,  of 
civilisation,  is  a  s])ecies  of  false  regulation,  resulting  from  a 
general  mono|M»ly  of  commerce  and  industn*  by  an  oligun-hy 
of  ca{>ital.     A  feudality  based  on  wealth  is  fully  develoiied, 
gains  the  command  of  all  labour,  regulates  all  the  m(»venients 
'  of  traile,  monopolises  industrial  and  financial  enteqirise,  con- 
trols governments,  and  by  its  system  of  loans  draws  to  itself 
'  tlie  revenues  of  nations.     The  mass  of  mankind  thus  find 
themselves  in  the  last  phase  of  civilisation  destitute  uf  all 
the  natural  rights  which  the  savage*  enjoyed,  including  that 
«f  sliaring  in  the  consumption  of  what  they  have  theniM*Ivrs 
prtxluced.     The  earlier  servitu<le  of  individuals  has  <»nly  lieen 
ivplaced  by  a  collective  servitu<le.     While  the  two  fii>t  aJ^e^ 
vf  civilisation  diminished  and  al)olishe<l  [>ersonal  and  dirri-t 
l^indage,  its  two  List  ages  pnnluce  an  incnstse  of  geni*nil  and 
indirect  lioncUge,seeing  that,  as  iM>pulation  gn>wsand  industry 
«fxpands,the  labouring  classes  U*conie  more  ancl  mon*  (h*iKMid- 
eut  on  a  league  of  capitalists  who  have  the  wealth  of  wMriety 
in  their  hands.     Tlie  ho])es  of  man  in  its  closing  phase  an- 


placed  ill  nssociation,  but  these  hopeit  arc  illiwions,  tn  I 
iissociatioii  aimed  at  is  the  false  auaocialioii  which  na 
combines  capitals,  and  so  only  iiicrtiasea  their  ]K>wcr  of  wim 
tion ;  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  true  ajwocialioii  which  ii 
combines  capital,  labour,  and  talent. 

The  aucccssioD  of  the  aforesaid  stat«H  of  «x;iet]r, —  Ed 
ism,  Savagei^t  Patriarchal  ism.  BarliariRin,  and  Civiluatioo, 
ahnwR  on  the  whole  declenxirm,  or  decrease  of  f^ood  rad 
urease  of  evil.  In  tiie  Brut  only  a  shadow  of  hap[dikea  t 
enjoyed,  and  the  other  foitv  have  been  subversive  and  moan 
cal  ages,  during  wliich  tho  earth  has  been  tlie  abodo  of  fr> 
oppresaion,  fsilsebnod,  and  misery.  Fourier  treats  with  « 
the  upholdorH  of  the  theory  of  continuous  progrem;  ll 
who  look  upon  such  progress  aa  the  law  of  history,  or  ou 
actual  course  of  human  events  as  having  been  one  eitlwi 
iieceseity  or  of  wisdom,  cither  in  accordance  with  naluiv 
approved  by  Providence.  He  admits,  however,  tliat  notv. 
standing  their  essential  incoherence  and  InseDeai,  they  | 
vide,  by  developing  industry,  arts,  and  sciencua,  impon 
blemente  and  means  for  the  true  organisation  of  society. 

His  delineations  of  the  jwriotU  rcfcm-d  to.  atid  il 
sub-periods,  and  especially  of  civilisation  and  its  st^es. 
regarded  by  his  disciples  as  "  veritable  masterpieces  of  ob 
vation  and  description."  They  are  certainly  instructive  j 
vigorous ;  and  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  dired 
indirect  source  of  nearly  the  whole  historical  philosophy 
which  contemporary  socialism  rests.  It  is,  however,  in 
criticism  of  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  past  a 
of  history,  and  especially  of  the  existing  constitution  of  s 
ety,  that  his  intellevtual  power  is  most  fully  displayed. 
censures  and  satirises  what  be  calls  the  periods  of  sabren 
and  misfortune,  and  above  all  modern  industrialism,  v 
extraordinary  keenness  and  force.  Rousseau  had  »*»™i 
society  with  eloquent  vituperation,  but  his  declamatory  ani 
emas  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  methodical  and  o 
prehensive,  persistent  and  relentless  attack  of  Fourier. 
socialist  bos  since  surpassed  our  author  in  the  vigour,  di 
ness,  and  bitterness  of  his  criticism  of  the  organisation  wb 
he  wished  to  overthrow.     True,  his  picture  of  it  is  no 
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■1  iuihful  likenetw  but  a  caricature.     It  is,  however,  a  caricature 
"^  drawn  with  amazing  {wwer;  one  which  in  at  no  point  wholly 
^  without  reHemblance  to  the  object  delineated,  while  it  so  gives 
^  prominence  to  ever}"  weak,  discordant,  and  repulsive  feature 
thereof  as  most  effectively  to  produce  the  impression  desired. 
"^      With  the  close  of  the  period  of  civilisation  a  process  of  im- 
*j  provement  sets  in.     The  next  periocl,  Guaranteeism,  is  the 
*«  state  of  full  transition  between  false  and  true  organisation* 
s  **  between  limbo  and  liarmony  ** ;  the  stage  of  federation  among 
1  nations,  and  of  the  insurance  of  individual  interests  througli 
i  collective  guarantees  against  risk  and  loss  in  all  departments 
r  of  social,  domestic,  and  industrial  economy.    This  sixth  {)eriod 
I   Inwls  to  a  seventli,  that  of  fSrien  ihauchie$^  or  dawn  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  age  of  Sfrionophy^  the  all-important  science,  hitherto 
so  irrationally  and  disastrously  neglected,  of  the  organisation 
;    of  society  by  attraction  or  pleasure  according  to  natural  grou{M 
and  series.    When  proficiency  in  this  science  has  been  attained 
tht*  earth  will  soon  be  covered  with  a  federation  of  phalan- 
MtereM^  and  the  second  great  era  of  time,  the  adolescence  of 
humanity,  will  tx^gin. 

At  this  {K>int  humanity  ^* makes  a  leap  (fttit  un  $aut)  out 
€»f  rlians  into  harmony."  llannony  is  to  last  aliout  70JXM) 
yeaw,  and  will  include  two  great  jwriods  of  al>out  *i5,(H)0 
years  each:  those  of  the  youth  and  nianhoo<l  of  the  riwv ;  tht* 
former  consisting  of  nine  lesser  jwHcmIs  of  gradually  iiicnM.**- 
ing  liappiness ;  and  the  latter  of  the  same  numlx'r  of  such 
IM-riiMls  of  grailually  decreaising  happiness.  The  height  or 
fuhii-Hs  of  happiness  is  to  last  HOOO  years. 

Fourier  has  dis<*oursed  with  even  more  fulness  and  minute- 
ness on  harmony  than  on  limlio.  It  was  his  princijNil  an<I 
faviHirite  theme,  and  he  has  <lw<*lt  on  it  with  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  and  enthusiiism.  The  romniingling  of  S4Misi*  and 
nons<*nse,  of  shn*wd  practical  insight  and  of  extrayagant 
credulity,  in  his  treatment  of  it,  is  phenomrnal,  and  |K*rha|H 
without  parallel.  It  is  no  [>art  of  my  liusk,  however,  to  «»x- 
|MMind  or  examine  his  theory  of  s(H*ial  <irg:inisatioii.  Vrt  I 
may  relevantly  express  my  disln'lirf  that  any  world  of  bar- 
monv  will  ever  lie  raisi'd  on  such  a  view  of  the  relationship 
of  reason  and  imssion  as  that  whith  he  lias  given.     It  seeniH 
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to  me  a  thoroughly  false  one.  It  led  Fourier  to  form  i 
tioDs  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  harmony  which 
been  justly  condemned.  It  is  true  that  he  admita  that 
relations  would  be  altogether  wrong  in  civilisatioii,  and 
amorous  liberty  ought  not  to  be  exercised  until  hanaooja] 
firmly  established;  but  moral  blindness  was  shown  in  Ki 
fancying  that  any  alteration  of  the  social  mechanism,  er  mj 
effects  of  its  alteration,  could  make  immoral  relations  Isgili' ' 
mate,  vices  virtues.  Harmony  will  be  a  very  short  penri 
indeed  if  on  this  point  Fourier  be  accepted  as  its  moial  kph 
lator.  Most  of  his  disciples,  it  is  right  to  add,  have  rejedri 
this  part  of  lus  teaching.  It  is  further  only  bar  to  himsuHli 
state  that  he  has  often  written  very  wordiily  of  the  xighli 
of  woman  and  of  her  place  in  history.  For  example,  in  ka 
^  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements,'  he  has  maintained  and  4h 
fended  the  following  general  thesis :  ^^  Social  advanoss  tik 
place  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  women  towards  lifaei^; 
and  decadences  in  the  social  order  in  proportion  to  the  d^ 
crease  of  the  liberty  of  women.  •  .  .  Other  events  sBbci 
political  vicissitudes ;  but  there  is  no  cause  which  pradaeci 
so  rapidly  social  progress  or  social  decline  as  change  in  tk 
tiondition  of  women.  The  adoption  of  closed  harems  {MiraH* 
fermes)  would  of  itself  render  us  in  a  short  time  barbarous 
and  the  mere  o^^ening  of  the  harems  would  make  the  barb*- 
rians  pass  into  civilisation.  In  fine,  the  extension  of  tbr 
privileges  of  women  is  the  general  principle  of  all  social  im- 
provements." 

When  the  close  of  the  third  great  i)eriod,  or  twenty-tifii^ 
lesser  period,  is  reached,  humanity  is  to  take  a  second  lea{>: 
but  this  time,  unfortunately,  out  of  harmony  into  cluios.  Tbc 
ejxKjh  of  its  old  age  will  begin.  And  it  will  go  on  declining: 
through  seven  stages  corresponding  to  those  of  infancy*  hut 
following  in  the  reverse  order,  thus:  (1)  traces  of  happiucsa^: 
(2)  (/arantiifme ;  (3)  nviliisation;  (4)  barbaric;  (5)  /Httrut^- 
cat ;  (0)  ^anvatjerie ;  and  (7)  nSriet  coi\fuscif.  Fourier  giv»'> 
us  no  particulars  as  to  any  of  these  periods;  his  deseriptivv 
survey  of  the  course  of  human  history  ends  with  harnionisin. 

Life  at  length  ceases  to  manifest  itself  in  this  world,  ou: 
race  dies,  and  the  earth  bursts  up,  and  scatters  itself  in  frag- 
ments among  the  starnlust  of  the  Milky  Way.     But  this  i> 
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'''  tkr  from  making  an  end  either  of  it  or  of  us.     It  has  a  living 
'•out  and  that  80ul«  carrying  with  it  all  the  souls  which  com- 
pose it  and  have  dwelt  in  it,  goes  into  a  comet  which  is  to 
-^-  become  a  planet  and  to  make  part  of  the  sidereal  harmony. 
*  The  soul  of  every  planet  has  a  multitude  of  successive  lives ; 
-^  sod  the  diminutive  souls  which  reside  within  it  often  come 
^  and  tabernacle  in  individual  bodies  born  on  the  planet,  al- 
"^  though  where  souls  outnumber  bodies  they  may  have  often 
^  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for  resurrections.   On  our  present 
B  globe  every  one  of  us  is  sure  of  enjoying  about  400  consecu- 
'   tive  and  bodily  existences  in  the  course  of  a  career  estimated 
3  mt  80,000  years.     Out  of  these  400  existences  seven-eighths 
i   (830)  will  be  happy.     The  material  death  of  the  soul  will 
I   eoly  transport  its  great  soul  and  its  partial  souls  to  a  planet 
•   of  higher  degree,  where  they  will  recommence  careero  of  fuller 
r    life  and  richer  happiness,  although  these  careers  will  conform 
to  the  same  law  of  birth,  development,  and  death,  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  phases,  as  those  of  the  past.     Thus  the 
aouls  of  men,  passing  from   existence   to  existence  in  the 
course  of  their  resurrections  on  this  globe,  and  then  rising 
from  star  to  star,  from  system  to  system,  in  the  more  fortu- 
nate path  which  they  will  traverse  during  eternity,  always 
uniting  themselves  with  matter,  and  clothing  themselves  in 
new  bodies,  will  experience  the  immensity  of  happiness  which 
God  has  in  store  for  them. 

Some  of  Fourier^s  critics,  taking  into  account  only  his  views 
regarding  the  subversive  periods  of  histor}*  on  our  earth,  have 
very  erroneously  represented  him  as  a  jiessimist.  We  must 
judge  of  his  historical  theory  as  a  whole ;  and  considered  as 
a  whole  it  was  highly  optimistic.  His  faith  in  the  future 
was  not  affected  by  his  estimate  of  the  present;  it  was  an 
unbounded  confidence  that  all  men  were  destined  to  enjoy  in 
countleiis  existences  every  variety  of  pleasure  to  an  extent 
of  which  they  can  as  yet  form  no  conception. 

II 

The  direction  of  thought  inaugurated  by  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  was  followed  by  various  authors  who  upplie<l  th(*m- 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  history.     Three  of  them 
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arrived  at  sufficiently  distinctive  results  to  bave  a  claim 
our  attention.    They  were  Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin 
Pierre  Leroux,  and  Augpiste  Comte.    I  shall  in  this 
speak  only  of  the  first  two. 

M.  Buohez  was  bom  in  1796.  He  was  a  phyaidaB  If 
profession,  a  very  ardent  republican,  and  a  copious  writer  • 
philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  politios.  He  was  for  soai 
time  a  member  of  the  Saint-Simonian  sooietj,  bat  left  it  a 
consequence  of  aversion  to  the  strange  theological  dogamd 
its  spiritual  chief,  M.  Enfantin.  He  himself  devised  and  at 
vocated  a  sort  of  Socialist  CathoUoism,  in  which  traditiiMal 
ism,  mysticism,  and  rationalism,  despotism  and  democracy,  da 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopk 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Robespierre,  of  De  Booald  sai 
of  Saint-Simon,  and  many  other  heterogeneooa  and  iaeaa- 
sistent  things,  were  confusedly  thrown  together.  He  editei 
along  with  M.  Roux,  the  ^  Parliamentazy  History  of  the  Eszlf 
Periods  of  the  first  French  Revolution.'  He  began  his  phife* 
sophical  career  in  18S8  with  the  publication  of  hie  *  IntrodK- 
tion  &  la  Science  de  rHistoire,'  which  waa  received  by  tkt 
public  with  considerable  favour,  and  very  warmly  commendei 
by  the  eminent  jurist,  M.  Lerminier.  A  second  edition  ii- 
peared  in  1842.  In  it  M.  Buohez  felt  at  liberty  to  dispense 
with  several  discussions  on  general  philosophical  proUeiu 
which  he  thought  necessary  in  the  first  edition,  having  in 
the  interval  published  a  *  Traits  de  Philosophie  *  and  in 
^Introduction  k  I'^tude  des  sciences  m^dicales,'  where  thev 
found  more  appropriate  places.  He  added  muck  more^  bov- 
ever,  than  ho  retrenched,  and  so  expanded  into  two  volumn 
what  had  been  originally  one.  lie  was  raised  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  honour  could  not  have  been  conferred  on  a 
more  sincere  republican  or  on  a  better-intentioned  man ;  bu: 
he  wanted  the  firmness,  decision,  and  political  capacity  needt>i 
in  a  situation  so  difficult  and  in  diiys  so  tem2)estuous.  On  thf 
fall  of  the  second  French  Republic  he  retired  into  private  liff. 
He  died  in  1866. 

His  general  philosophy  seems  to  me  of  very  small  value: 
and  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  studies  by  Simon,  Damiron. 
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and  Ferras,  I  shall  say  nothing  regarding  it.  On  the  other 
hand«  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  History '  contains, 
I  think,  a  good  deal  which  deserves  to  be  clearly  indicated. 

Tlie  work  commences  with  two  prefatory  cha[)ter8,  the  first 
<ii\H<*rihing  the  present  condition  of  society,  and  the  second  ex- 
plaining the  general  purpose  of  the  treatise,  the  thought  which 
guvf  rise  to  it  and  rules  it.  The  picture  of  society  is  painted 
in  the  gloomiest  colours.  Distrust,  selfishness,  miser}-,  are 
<ies4>ribed  as  spread  over  all.  Class  is  represented  as  at  w^lt 
with  class;  the  rich  as  restless  and  insecure;  the  jxKir  as 
envious  and  oppressed ;  women  as  frivolous,  unfortunate,  and 
enslaviMl ;  religion,  moral  principle,  worthy  aspirations,  sure 
and  elevating  ho{)es,  as  lamentably  wanting.  The  sight  of 
the  evil  suggests  the  question.  Is  there  a  remedy?  The  con- 
sideration of  that  question  leads  to  incjuiry  into  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  scKuetVi  and  that  to  the  search  for  a  scrience  of 
histor}'.  It  is  history  which  shows  us  the  actions  of  human- 
ity: and  only  through  its  actions  can  we  know  its  nature, 
tnu'e  its  [»ast,  or  foresee  its  future  fortunes.  Hence  it  is  the 
sc*ii*ni'e  i»f  historv  which  must  dis(*over  the  final  causes  of 
human  siM*i«*tii*s,  explain  their  revolutions,  account  for  tluMr 
miMTirs,  and  suggest  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  first  IjcNik  treats  of  the  design  and  foundation  of  the 
iH*ieii<'e  of  history,  and  consists  of  seven  chapters.  In  chap.  i. 
M.  Hurhez  seeks  the  definition  of  the  science.  Seieiice,  he 
mnrues,  is  a  systematis«*d  whole  c)f  knowledge,  an  organ isetl 
biMiy  of  prineiples  and  conse<{Uences,  co-ordinateil  in  n*iation 
U»  an  emi  or  purjHise.  Scieiure  can  only  be  deliinMl  aroording 
to  itH  end.  The  definition  of  21  sri«*nee  ought  to  include  a 
statement  of  the  i>ur|M»se  whieh  it  .Herv«*s.  Likt*  Coiiite  an<i 
ffthers  who  had  Immmi  taught  in  tlie  scIiiniI  of  Saint-Sinioiu  \u* 
tiiMi^ts  on  the  pn*vi.Hion  of  plieiioni«*iia  iis  the  te-*«t  of  true 
iM'ienee.  He  defines,  aeeonlingly,  the  s<'ii'nre  of  hi^t4»rv  its  a 
fM-ieiice  whirh  has  for  einl  th(»  previ>ion  of  the  siM'ial  future  nf 
tlie  innnaii  r.it*e  in  the  exen*ise  of  its  fn'e  a*ren«'v.  Hut  is 
|»revij*ii»n  jM»ssil»le  where  then*  i>  fii*e  will/  or,  in  miIht 
i»'«»pN.  in  ti  M'ieiiee  i»f  history  |M»ssible/  This  i|Uestinn  M. 
liuehez  diseus.seH  in  t*li:ip.  ii.  un<ler  th«*  iiiipri*ssi<»n  that  he  i:. 
th««  first  wlio  has  done  so.     I^eaving  its  more  thorough  inves- 


tigation  to  other  parts  of  bia  work,  he  here  treaU  of  it,  howeiw 
only  in  the  most  general  way.  He  points  out  that  hUunyw 
a  whole  antl  in  all  itj«  parts  is  not  stntionon,- ;  ihut  it  h  i 
process  in  which  beliefs,  mauiiorit.  actions,  are  rntutuntJt 
varying ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  move» ;  further,  tliat  iuuvcbkiI 
is  of  two  kinds,  fatalistic  and  free :  and  then,  having  endcMf- 
oared  to  establish  that  all  human  and  social  movement*  t«Bl 
towards  ends  which  are  not  arbitrary  but  determined  \*j  raaai 
nature  and  rooted  in  the  reason  of  things,  he  conclude*  llri 
their  course  can  be  in  some  measure  foreseen  and  calculated 
This  suffices,  he  thinks,  to  show  that  a  scieni»  of  liislcv;  » 
{vossible. 

In  the  next  chapter  wo  are  told  that  the  science  of  bumifj 
rests  on  two  ideas,  —  that  of  humanity  and  that  of  pro^iu* 
The  four  following  chapters  treat  of  these  two  ideas.  7h 
fonner  is  but  feebly  dealt  with.  Humanity  li*>  oxpbuna  ■ 
meaning  the  whole  human  species,  thti  entin*  sucooMam  W 
generations  and  the  entire  host  of  jjcuplvm  Kgarded  u  «M 
vast  society,  bound  together  by  manifold  tivst  of  oatara  tai 
responsiblity ;  participant  in  niie  sjiiritual  life,  in  a  contiatM* 
education,  and  in  an  unbroken  tradition;  and  pmdreTiniJ 
and  organised  for  the  realisation  of  one  j^at  aim.  He  e» 
ploys  two  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  L-oac«ptiim 
The  first  is,  that  "  humanity  is  the  function  of  the  univrne.' 
—  a  grandiose  phrase,  by  which  M .  Buchez  meaiut,  un  ll»  •■» 
hand,  that  humanity  is  not  self-existent  and  sel f-depvn4a& 
but,  as  geologj-,  phj'sics,  physiology,  and  oth<«r  fwicnre*  »hit*, 
closely  related  to  the  various  orders  of  phenomena  nak^ 
which  it  exists  so  that  an  essential  alteration  in  any  of  Hk* 
would  render  its  existence  impossible ;  and,  ou  the  otbr 
hand,  that  the  whole  univei'se  is  subordinate  to  man. 
other  argument  is,  that  the  activity  of  the  iudividaal  t» 
ditioned  by  that  of  the  nation,  and  the  activity  of  the 
by  that  of  the  race,  — or,  in  a  word,  that  the  end  of  U 
determines  the  place  and  character  of  all  minor  enda. 

Tlie  idea  of  progress  is  treated  with  much  proatar 
and  success.     M.  Buehez  gives  in  a  special  cliapter  a 
liintory  of  the   idea  than   any  one   had  given    liefor* 
Another  chapter  on  the  definition  of  the  idea  ahawm 
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:i  8aint-Simon*8  best  thoughts  on  the  subject  had  largely  fruc- 

2;  tified  in  his  disciple's  mind.     The  remarks  which  he  makes 

I  Wider  this  head  on  the  consequences  which  may  be  truly 

■  drawn  from  the  idea,  and  on  those  which  are  falsely  drawn 

-:  from  it,  are  generally  both  just  and  useful ;  while  those  on 

:  the  resemblances  and  difference  between  mathematical  and 

ly  historical  series,  successions  of  quantities  and  successions  of 

^.  actioms  are  particularly  valuable.     Up  to  the  time  of  Saint- 

ri  Simon,  progress  in  history  had  been  merely  stated  and  illus- 

:  trated  as  a  fact ;  with  him  and  his  followers  it  began  to  be 

;  analysed.    The  impulse  to  analysis  came  from  natural  science, 

and    esjiecially   from    physiological   science,   which  became 

aware  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  of  the  immense 

.  significance  of  the  ideas  or  facts  of  development  and  organic 

,   evolution.     In   this  connection   it    merits   remark   that   M. 

Buchez  is  careful  to  show  that  human  progress  is  a  part  of 

.    the  law  and  order  of  the  world ;  that  progress  is  not  merely 

an  historical  but  also  a  universal  fact. 

The  second  book  of  his  treatise  is  cxTUpied  with  "  The 
MetbcKls  of  the  Science  of  Histor}*."  The  following  is  a  very 
brief  summary  of  its  contents.  The  aim  of  all  scientific  inves- 
,  ligation  is  to  discover  the  order  of  succesMion  of  phenomena, 
and  to  As<*ertAin  their  relations  ot  de[KMidence,  so  that  one 
phenomenal  state  lieing  given,  those  which  prece<le  and  tluise 
wliirh  will  follow  it  may  \ni  known.  Science  is  a  {xiwer  of 
previftion,  and  prevision  has  two  degrees,  — a  U)wer,  founde<I 
«»n  the  knowledge  of  the  onler  of  Mureession  of  phenomena  — 
and  a  higlier,  founded  on  the  knowledgi>  of  the  law  of  their 
generation.  Both  imply  the  ecH^xistenee  an<I  prt^senee  of  two 
conditions,  —  a  eonttafit^  i.^.,  an  invariable,  principle  of  onler 
in  the  production  of  phenomena,  and  raritttionn  in  the  niiini- 
fehtation.  Tliere  are  Ijoth  **c<mHtants"  and ''variations"  in 
biKtorv.  There  are  ''constants,**  because  the  facultieH  of  men 
have  been  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  numU*r  in  the 
long  series  of  gt*nerations.  There  are  "  variationn,"  U*eause 
theite  same  faculties  have  incre2iS4*d  in  energy  and  range  of 
acrtion  both  as  regards  [ihysicid  nature  and  soeial  life.  The 
'^couHtants**  originate  in  human  siK>ntaneity,  and  all  the  active 
elements  subonlinate  thereto;   the  '* variations **  are  the  ex- 
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pressioa  of  all  tbe  difficulties  of  realisation,  of  all  man's 
gles  against  the  inanimate  world  or  agaitiitt  msakind 
If  we  take  the  various  social  constants  of  hwtory,  nuka  tl 
each  a  subject  of  special  study,  and  range  iin«lt;r  it  BiH-iMilia| 
to  the  dates  of  occurrence  all  the  variations  which  bcionpii 
it,  the  result  will  he  so  maQy  linear  cla&tifleatinnii  of  brU 
identical  in  essence,  honiologieal  in  character,  chronoli.i};taI 
in  order,  and  increasing  or  decreasing  in  Einino  rchiti'in  J 
proportion.  These  linear  classilicatJonB  or  series  {pv*^  "^w 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  succession  among  I'hunomvnA.  *t>i 
some  power  nf  prevision ;  but  only  a  knowledfro  whicli  > 
slight  and  imperfect,  only  a  jxiwer  nf  prevision  of  tUt  frvMnd 
and  lowest  kind.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  proecw  •• 
overlook  the  great  facte  that  human  nature  id  a  whole,  ud 
that  all  itsfaculties,  all  the  social  caostantH.  actaimiiltaiicou*l<r, 
act  and  react  at  every  instant  on  each  other.  In  nnkr  lu 
bring  events  under  a  common  heading,  it  baa  to  se|Mmt«  th^t 
from  all  other  kinds  of  events,  however  closely  cannvcUMl  witk 
them  in  reality.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  luiarv. 
number,  or  relative  importance  of  the  different  social  ooiwUnb 
and  the  series  de]>endent  nn  them.  It  tells  us  notliiufr  excr^ 
that  a  certain  order  of  facts  tends  to  increase  or  l«nds  to  do- 
appear.  It  needs  to  bo  supjilemented,  tberefons,  Ity  anotfarr 
process  or  method,  —  one  which  will  put  us  in  po*i>eia»ioo  *d 
the  law  of  the  generation  of  phenomena.     (I.— IV.) 

This  taw  must  bo  sought  among  the  laws  of  humnn  actintr. 
—  the  cause  of  every  social  change, — and  Uiese  in  tta  moim 
of  manifestation  or  forms  of  production,  not  in  ita  nasenc*  « 
in  the  abstract  categories  of  reason.  Social  activily  U  ainph 
the  sum  of  individual  activities,  and  cannot  be  (>^«iient)slh 
different  in  its  laws  and  chamcteristics  from  the  foref-M  whiA 
compose  or  engender  it.  The  law  of  the  generation  of  itociil 
phenomena  must  therefore  Ix;  involved  in  the  analog  Iwtwcs 
the  faculties  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity.  Thia  itaplM 
that  that  analogy  contains  both  a  law  of  constants  anil  ■  la« 
of  variations.  The  iintt  of  all  social  coiitttaiita  la  a  canaM 
end  of  activity,  a  conscinui^ncss  of  n  common  work  to  do  — 
not  merely  community  of  belief,  langungr.  or  locality.  Il  » 
that  which  makes  a  aociety,  however  uumetutis  the  indindiab 
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z  which  compose  it  or  the  ages  through  which  it  passes,  a  single 
:c  living  and  acting  being.    It  is  that  also  which  gives  rise  to  all 
-   other  social  constants,  such  as  the  wants  of  spiritual  conser- 
vmlion,  material  conservation,  individual  conservation,  good 
;.  government,  right,  the  disctiarge  of  duty,  &c.,  with  all  the 
i    institutions  which  correspond  to  them.      Fn)ni  it,  the  true 
r   principle  of  social  synthesis,  of  social  life,  every  other  constant 
.    may  be  deduced,  and  only  through  such  deduction  can  they  be 
.   assigned  their  proper  places.     (V.-VI.) 
,        The  laws  of  variation  are  twofold  —  logical  and  tendential. 
.    The  movement  determined  by  logical  law  is  the  succession  of 
states  through  which,  an  end  of  activity  being  given,  history 
.    must  necessarily  pass  in  order  that  it  may  attain  outward  ex- 
istence and  embodiment.     There  is,  according  to  M.  Buchez, 
sach  a  movement  in  the  individual  mind ;  since  every  action 
which  has  for  end  to  manifest  externally  any  idea  or  spiritual 
principle  must  necessarily  pass  in  an  invariable  order  through 
the  three  stages  of  desire,  reasoning,  and  realisation.      This 
logical  law  is  universal.     There  is  another  which  is  more  lim- 
ited.    Ideas  involving  a  doctrine,  plan,  project,  &c.,  in  order 
t4>  In*  realised  must  not  only  lie  desired,  demonstrated,  an<l 
executed,  but  must  pass  thn)Ugh  two  secondary  states,  which 
may  be  called  the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical. 
These  two  movements  frequently  so  intersect  and  combine 
that  each  period  of  the  ternary  movement  may  Ije  dccomiMised 
into  two  i)eriods,  according  to  the  binary  movement,  and  eai*h 
period  of  the  binary  movement  into  three  i>eriod8,  according 
to  the  ternary  movement,  and  this  many  times.     Now  so<*ial 
a<:tivily  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  laws  as  individ- 
ual activity.    It  passes  through  states  similarly  relate<U  similar 
in  character  and  functions,  and  imsscs  through  them  in  the 
same  order;  although  what  lasts  but  an  instant  in  tiie  history 
of  the  individual  often  o(*cupi<*s  an  age  in  the  life*  of  the  nu-i*. 
Tlius  —  to  take  onlv  the    teniarv  movement — evtT\*  I'nsit 
e|MN*h  of  humanity,  which,  as  wc  shall  prest*ntly  sec,  M.  liutlu-z 
id«*ntifies  with  every  revelation^  has  three  |H»rio<ls  or  stap*?*. 
Tliere  is  first  that  of  the  n'V(*lation  of  the  prineipl**,  that  in 
i%hirh   do(*trines   are   im|>arted    aii<l    accepted   as   immediate 
Mitisfactions  Xo  emotional  wants,  —  the  age  of  theology  ;  next 


ihat  of  rationalism,  of  scholastic  explanation  aii'l  eKpontiaB; 
auci  dually,  that  of  ]iracticat  experience  and  application,  of  tlte 
olose  study  and  skilful  utilising  of  all  kindii  of  fucts, — tlr 
period  of  Cliristiau  history,  for  example,  wliiclt  rliUvs  tiva 
Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  first  correfl]x>uds  to  the  ittAge  of 
desire,  the  second  to  that  of  reasoning,  and  the  lliird  to  that 
of  execution  in  the  movement  of  individual  activity.  It  ii 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  minute  and  complicaitxl.  yot  ng*- 
lar  and  systematic,  subdivision  of  theae  jterioda  t!iruu|r|t  Iniu^ 
and  ternary  decompositions.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  iImw 
decompositions  do  not  prevent  the  entire  social  develc^ntebt 
Iwing  reducible,  m  Saint-Simon  taught,  to  organic  or  nynthci- 
ical,  and  critical  or  analytical  ages.     (VII.) 

The  principles  of  the  movement  called  tcndential  arc  spirit- 
ual appetencioH  continuous  in  their  actiou,  iudefinitely  i>n>- 
gressive,  and  always  aspiring  after  an  end.  They  hav«  t)»cir 
foundation  in  the  social  constants,  and  constitute  the  vimatkiB 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  scries ;  each  social  cotMtast 
being  ca^Kible  of  becoming  the  basia  of  a  prognwHivu  sens. 
The  constants  may  be  viewed  as  regards  either  nr^niaol  ov> 
porations  or  individuals,  and  this  leads  to  tlte  clas«i6ciition  at 
tendencies  through  their  relation  to  duties  and  Kghts.  Dot 
as,  after  reading  several  times  what  M.  Buchez  hju  writtMi 
concerning  these  tendencies,  1  find  myself  unable  to  iiemJm< 
atand  it,  I  can  only  report  that  he  l>eUeves  he  has  dt*com«d 
and  described  a  mctliod  which  remedies  tlie  defects  inbomt 
in  the  mere  analysis  of  lii&tory  into  sejiarate  chroiiologiail 
series  of  similar  events  considered  as  a  means  of  attanti^ 
scientiric  certitinty  and  prevision.  His  remarks  on  tho  otw 
Verstun  of  the  laws  of  the  logical  and  tendential  luovcnutab 
into  methods  uf  historical  clatwificjition  and  prRvision  sre,«a 
Urn  whole,  both  intelligiblo  and  just.     (VIII.-IX.) 

The  third  book  is  devoted  lo  the  consideration  of  fonroj 
the  most  important  social  cousUnts,  the  common  end  of  k> 
tivity,  art,  science,  and  physical  labour,  but  unfortunately  at 
the  way  of  mere  general  dinquisition :  so  titat  it  ccmtww 
exceedingly  little  which  properly  belongs  Ui  a  philutoijliy  oJ 
history.  The  next  two  1x)nks  are  wholly  occupied  with  nai- 
ters  still  more  estraneoua  and  irrelevant ;  the  fourth  tngatiif 
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of  the  idea  of  progress  as  a  means  of  forming  encyclo[>edias 
of  science  and  of  education;  and  the  fifth  propounding  a 
multitude  of  geological  speculations,  mostly  worthless. 

In  tlie  sixth  book,  M.  Buchez  reaches  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  so  plants  his  foot  agai.i  on  his- 
tory, or,  at  least,  on  what  he  calls  androgeny.  But  more  than 
the  half  even  of  this  book  is  occupied  with  discussions  regard- 
ing the  creation  of  man,  original  sin,  the  deluge,  &c.,  of  a  kind 
little  calculated  to  benefit  historical  science.  In  its  fourth 
cliapter,  however,  we  come  to  what  may  perhai>s  be  fairly 
considered  the  chief  doctrine  of  his  system.  It  is  that  divine 
intervention  has  been  the  great  motive  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity ;  that  the  principle  of  each  distinct  histor- 
ical synthesis,  of  each  complete  logical  epoch,  the  common  aim 
of  every  entire  civilisation,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  revela- 
tion. History  is  represented  as  having  four  great  stages, 
each  initiated  by  a  universal  revelation  given  either  through 
the  inspiration  of  certain  men  by  God  or  the  incarnation  of 
CtrHi  in  man.  The  first  revelation  was  made  through  Adam ; 
and  founded  an  epoch  which  had  for  end  the  conversion  of 
its  precepts  enjoining  the  domestic  duties,  into  habits  and 
institutions.  The  second,  given  through  Noah,  founded  an 
e|NK'h  which  tiad  for  end  the  realisation  of  the  more  conipre- 
heniiive  class  of  duties  involved  in  the  relationshiiis,  U»th 
internal  and  external,  of  tritN*H  and  races.  The  third  was 
inqmrted  to  some  great  prophet  who  lived  where  the  sons  of 
Japheth  were  in  contact  with  those  of  Shem,  so  that  its 
influence  might  extend  to  FIgypt,  India,  China,  G n*eco,  an<l 
Knnie,  and  was  designed  to  communicate  the  sentiment  of 
)UM*ial  unity  and  the  idea  of  etpiality,  along  with  that  of  the 
ihv«THity  of  functions.  An<l  the  hist  of  all  was  the  i>erftMt 
n*vclation  of  truth  and  life  in  ('hrist,  the  source  of  a  rivilis;i- 
tiMn  which  has  lastt^d  eighteen  centuries,  and  has  still  U*fon; 
It  an  indefinite  future.  The  n»vrlation  given  to  Mioses  is 
n<it  included  in  the  series,  l^erause,  although  most  im|>ortant, 
it  was  not  univeiHiil  hut  {Kirtic-ular  — 1.«.,  designed  for  a 
single  [NK)ple. 

The  seventh  Unik  is  a  succession  of  pictures  of  the  four 
^reat  efiochs  of  history,  an<l  of  the  lesser  perio<lH  which  they 
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coatun.  These  are  but  feebly  and  inaocuraLely  dravL 
Perhaps  M.  Bucliez  thought  that  the  'Esaat  tt'libttoire  Un*- 
verselle  '  anJ  'llistoire  ties  TranaformationH  Religieoses  <rt 
Morales  dea  Peujiles  '  of  M,  BouUaH,  and  the  *  Manuel  d'lltr 
toire  Universelle '  of  Dr.  Ott,  lioth  friends  and  almost  discipW 
rendered  it  unneeesaary  for  him  to  bestow  muob  cans  on  ilm 
part  of  his  task. 

We  have  now  a  general  knowledge  of  what  M.  Bw-ba 
has  done  in  conuection  with  the  science  of  history.  Whji 
judgment  are  we  to  pass  thereon  ?  My  findings  are  a»  follovi: 
First,  his  treatise  is  prolix,  wearisome,  and  in  somu  placet 
apparently  almost  devoid  of  meaning.  Second,  tluv«  out  ol 
its  seven  books  are  not  occupied  with  the  xcivnce  of  bislorr 
at  all ;  and,  entii-ely  irrespective  of  condeiuiatioii,  b^r  tb> 
Bimple  exclusion  of  what  was  irrelevant,  it  couhl  have  \mm 
easily  and  most  advantageously  reduced  ta  low  tluui  lialf  tu 
actoal  size.  Third,  what  ia  most  distinctive  iu  M.  Bucba* 
theory  —  the  dl^nsion  of  historical  development  into  foo 
great  epochs  originated  by  four  universal  revelattona,  U 
each  epoch  into  three  periods  coiTesponding  to  desire,  ratMiy 
ing,  and  performance,  and  of  each  of  these  penoda  mb) « 
theoretical  aud  practical  age  —  is,  although  ingetiiotu.  m 
erroneous  and  fanciful,  that  a  refutation  of  it  will  not  be  Ml 
necessary  by  any  intelligent  reader.  Fourth,  the  truly  Tali» 
ble  part  of  the  work  of  M.  Buchez  is  that  which  tn»itA  of  IIk 
aim,  foundation,  and  methods  of  the  science  of  hUturii'.  Ii 
appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  much  comuitfiidalk'ii- 
Ab  a  contribution  to  the  methodology  of  histtmcal  scienev  <* 
philosophy  it  has  not  received  the  attention  and  reoognitMB 
which  are  its  due. 


Pierre  Leroux  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1798.  Hi« 
were  Breton  peasants,  and  his  sympathies  witb  the 
clnaa  were  always  keen  and  strong.  He  received  the  eltitneau 
of  a  good  education  at  Paris  and  Rennes ;  and  he  aboved 
throughout  life  much  more  aptitude  for  learning  than  tut 
practical  affiurs.  After  having  been  for  soma  time  a  |>riDt«r. 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  '  GIoIm.-.'  With  tb«  uflier 
tnembera  of  its  staff  be  lielpvd  to  bring  about  Uio  July  ! 
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lution  of  1880.  In  that  year  he  joined  the  Saint-Simonian 
schooU  and  had  influence  enough  to  make  the  ^  Globe  *  it8 
orpin.  But  the  ideas  of  Enfantin  on  marriage  and  female 
nie&HiahHhip  forced  him  to  secede  before  he  had  been  two  years 
in  the  society.  He  set  himself,  in  consequence,  the  more 
earnestly  to  deepen  and  extend  his  knowledge ;  to  examine 
the  systems  of  philosophy  which  had  acquired  most  reputa- 
tion in  the  past  or  were  enjoying  it  in  the  present ;  and  to 
elalKirate  a  social  doctrine  of  hLs  own.  One  result  of  these 
studies  was  the  *•  Refutation  de  Tdclectisme/  1839,  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  principles  of  Cousin.  It  was  received  with 
fi^at  favour  by  all  sections  of  the  socialistic  party,  and  was 
certainly  not  devoid  of  ability ;  but  it  lacked  moderation  and 
im[Mutiality,  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  system  assailed 
and  power  of  philosophical  discrimination.  Being  far  from 
just  it  was  far  from  conclusive. 

I^roux  was  almost  industrious  publicist,  and,  between  the 
yean*  1834  and  1848,  edited  or  co-edited  the  *  Revue  Encyclo- 
p^dique,*  the  *  EncyclojkSdie  Nouvelle,'  the  *  Revue  Ind^»[)en- 
dante,*  and  the  ^  Revue  Sociale.*  He  ij^ued  besides  many 
iKMiks,  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  following :  *  I)e 
TEgalit^,'  1H88;  *I)e  T Humanity,'  1840,  2e  6i\.  1845;  •Sept 
cliscours  sur  la  situation  actuelle  de  la  soci^t^  et  de  Tesprit 
humain,*  1841;  ^De  la  doctrine  de  la  i)erfectibilite  et  du 
progr^  continu,*  1845 ;  and  *  Du  Chrlstianisme  et  de  ses 
origines  d^mocratiques/  1848.  Thnnigh  tlK*se  works  he 
biH*ame  the  recognised  founder  of  a  fonn  of  socialism  called 
Ilumanitarianism,  which  was  much  the  fashion  in  Paris  for 
M>me  years,  and  which  had  one  [persuasive  prophet  at  least, 
Mailame  Georges  Sand. 

The  celebrity  he  ha<l  thus  acquired,  and  the  clianicter  (»f 
hiH  jKilitiral  views,  led  to  his  U'ing  elected  in  1848  a  menilN*r 
of  the  National  (Constituent  A.viomblv.  Then»,  howev«?r,  he 
was  sadly  out  of  his  phin* ;  and,  it  Wiis  anirnied,  nitlier  abused 
his  |Hwition,  bv  giving  wisirisonie  cx|NMitions  of  nis  syst<*ni« 
and  even  reading  chapters  out  of  his  own  Ixxiks,  inst4*ad  of 
sfK'aking  to  tht*  points  unth^r  disrussion.  Ilrnce  one  day  a 
niemWr  gravely  niovi*d  tiiat  no  Imoks  shouhl  U*  n*ad  at  the 
tribune;    and   on  anothrr.  whi^n   thr  Hubj(.*(*t  of  drtniite  was 
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Algeria,  General  Lamoricidre,  rising  immediately  after  tke 
philosopher,  remarked  that  M.  Lerouz  had  taken  them  aU 
through  the  histories  of  Oreece  and  Rome,  bat  had  foigotia 
the  Arabs,  and  he  hoped  the  Assembly  would  allow  him  Is 
endeavour  to  supply  the  omission,  as  the  Arabs  were 
what  interested  in  questions  connected  with  Algeria.  Dri 
into  exile  in  1851,  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Jeney,  snd 
afterwards  at  Lausanne,  until  the  general  amnesty  of  ISM 
permitted  him  to  return  to  France.  He  was  a  genial  snd 
benevolent  man,  who  had  amassed  much  knowledge,  sad 
whose  brain  was  full  of  ideas  as  to  the  advancement  d 
science,  the  renovation  of  religion,  and  the  organisatioii  d 
society ;  but  he  was  a  hazy  and  confused  thinker,  veiy  apt 
not  to  prove  what  he  maintained,  and  often  laying  hinadf 
open  to  ridicule  by  the  absurdity  of  his  hypotheses.  He  diad 
at  Paris  in  the  sad  and  evil  April  of  1871. 

The  most  important  of  his  worbi  is  the  *  De  rHamanitf.* 
It  contains  all  that  is  essential  in  his  social  and  lustorieal 
theory,  but  the  *  Refutation  of  Ekdectioism '  may  almost  b 
considered  as  an  introduction  to  it.  He  singled  ont  edeeli- 
cism  as  an  example  of  systems  based  on  the  psychological 
analysis  of  the  individual  conKciousiiess ;  a  process  which  h< 
held  could  only  lead  to  delusion,  the  individual  conscious- 
ness or  Ego  being  a  mere  abstniction,  devoid  of  real  exL»i- 
ence.  The  fundamental  error  and  weakness  of  the  clomiuani 
philosophy,  he  thought,  was  forgetfidness  of  the  fact  that  tht 
individual  luind  only  exists  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  and  can  onlv 
be  studied  in  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  lifo  tif 
each  man,  he  insisted,  does  not  belong  to  him  absolutely^  autl 
is  not  in  him  simply,  but  is  in  him  and  without  hini«  through 
an  incessant  communication  with  his  fellows  and  tlie  uni- 
verse :  the  thoughts,  feelings,  principles,  l)eliefs  of  each  man 
do  not  spring  up  originally  in  the  individual  mind^  but  art 
received  as  a  part  of  the  universal  truth  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  humanity,  he  maintained,  is  the  direct  object  vi 
philosophy,  tlie  true  biisis  of  the  science  of  life,  lie  took  u{i. 
in  fact,  much  the  same  attitude  towards  the  psychological 
method  in  philosophy  as  the  writers  of  the  theological  school 
and  M.  Comte. 
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Now  we  may  grant  that  ho  had  some  reason  for  doing  ho, 
the  psychological  method  having  been  often  explained  and 
a[>plied  in  a  narrow,  one-«ided,  and  deceptive  way.  We  may 
grant,  and  I  believe  must  grant,  that  the  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual consciousness  requires  to  be  both  confinned  and 
8U[>plemented  by  objective  observation  of  various  kinds ;  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  race  and  not  of  the  individusU  is  the 
true  subject  of  mental  science  in  all  its  branches ;  and  tliat  if 
it  attempt  to  proceed  entirely  from  within,  ignoring  the  com- 
binations of  human  nature  which  are  presented  in  history, 
literature,  and  language,  and  which  ought  to  be  employed  as 
the  materials  of  analysis  and  induction,  it  must  inevitably  fail. 
But  it  must  be  an  even  more  fatal  error  of  method  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  laws  of  human  nature  by  any  process 
which  has  not  psychological  analysis  as  its  basis  and  animating 
principle.  No  immediate  or  direct  apprehension  of  the  facts 
in  which  these  laws  are  manifested  is  possible  by  any  form  of 
outward  observation,  since  what  is  presented  to  outward  ob- 
nenration  is  alwavs  mere  movements  of  matter,  not  faints  of 
human  nature  at  all.  The  signs  and  expressions  of  conscious- 
ness can  only  be  recognised  as  such,  and  inteq)reted,  thn)ugh 
the  subjective  experience  of  conscious  states  corres]M)nding 
to  those  signified  and  expressed.  In  op|)osing  one  error  of 
method^  then,  M.  Leroux  fell  into  another  and  greater  error. 

Passing  from  his  method  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  to  Ik*  oljserved, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  rests  his  theory  of  human  develr>i>- 
ment  on  a  definition  of  human  nature.  The  only  ade(|uate 
definition  of  man,  acconling  to  him,  is  ^*  an  animal  transfonned 
by  reason,  and  united  to  humanity.'*  Man  is  not  a  mere 
animal  —  i.^.,  a  Ijeing  endowed  simply  with  sensation  and 
sentiment,  nor  even  an  animal  with  reason,  an  animal  pint 
reascm ;  he  is  a  unity  of  seitsation,  sentiment»  and  reiison,  and 
not  a  combination  f)f  them  fornuMl  bv  mere  addition.  M.  Le- 
roux  attaches  the  grt*at4*.st  im|Mirtanre  to  this  proiN>sition,  and 
ascrilies  nuNit  of  the  failurt's  of  pnrvious  systems  of  [H>litiral 
and  historical  philrNiophy  to  the  denial  or  im|ierfect  apprehen- 
sion of  it.  Thus,  he  thinks,  IMato  saw  in  man  only  reason ; 
Ilolities,  only  api»etite  ;  and  Rousseau,  only  sentiment  or  will : 
mud  these  three  errors  all  naturally  led  to  despotism  as  the 
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ideal  of  social  life ;  that  of  Pinto  to  a  theoorac}',  that  of  HnM» 
to  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  that  of  Kousaeau  to  the  untimitvrf 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  coniinnrnt}'.  He  (M.  Lc- 
roux)  believes  himself  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  apprebcHJ 
what  man  is.  at  once  in  the  unity  and  entirety  nf  hU  aatm 
and  so  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  the  path  which  lendi  to 
an  adequate  theory  of  historical  development  and  Bocia)  life. 

Man  is  not  only  an  animal  transformed  by  re«son.  but  **  nailed 
to  humanity."'  Tlie  end  for  which  he  is  destined  can  otdjb 
known  through  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bununity.  wi 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  full  development  of  cntin 
humanity  which  constitutes  progress,  and  in  which  Uie  Efinml 
Essence  and  the  Creative  Principle  of  the  anivonw  nrali 
itaelf.  M.  Leroux  is  a  firm  believer  in  eo»titiuou«  pmgnm.  tit 
discards  the  Saint^Simonian  view  of  the  alt«rnatioa  of  ot^uuc 
and  critical,  constructive  and  destructive  periods.  He  rap 
poaes  that  where  intelligence  may  not  be  advancing  the  aflcr- 
tions  are  gron4ng,  and  that,  in  the  course  ^ f  geitemtinns,  idea* 
are  changed  into  faculties,  which  would  remain  allhougfa  tH 
the  products  of  human  reason  were  swept  from  tlie  fac«  of  Iht 
earth  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  tbat  tbn, 
notwithstanding  many  appearances  tc  the  cnntntry.  then  ii 
everywhere,  and  always,  progress.*  He  records  vlint  Bacoo. 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Fontenelle,  Herder,  and  others  have  daw 
for  this  idea,  and  claims  to  cro^vn  their  labours  by  what  tie 
calls  the  axiom  of  solidarity.  It  is  a  rather  curious  axicm 
has  extraordinary  consequences,  and  [irobably  nevd*  mvA 
more  exposition  than  I  can  afford  to  give  it.* 

It  means  that  entire  humanity  is  one  vast  society,  of  wfaidb 
all  nations,  tribes,  communities,  and  men,  arc.  in  their  •evcnl 
places  and  degrees,  jiarts,  which  cannot  attempt  to  scpanu 
from  the  other  parts,  and  to  isolate  themselves,  without  vittUt 
ing  reason  and  producing  evil ;  but  it  means  more  —  viz..  ikat 
men  are  fragments  or  portions  of  an  infinite   and    etoniBl 

tSee  ■!)?  l'HDiiianiti<,' 1. 1,  vh.  iv.,  ud  Mpedillj  tSf  t^tj,  "IH  t»  Lti* 
Continuity,"  &e..  to  thn  Rrv.  Enryr..  1S33. 

*  tt  t*  oxi>UlDnl  Bt  Ifumh  In '  D«  I'HaniaDlt^.'  I.  It.  *. :  whil«  Uw  irlKd*  al  a» 
MMHid,  mikI  s  mnalilvnliln  |iart  nf  ilin  lint,  volam*  ot  UiU  work,  h  —  >ttiil  l» 
provp  ihai  tha  uidcnu  iiulTcnully  IwllnTwl,  man  <ir  )••■  rlMulj,  )■  tte  m 
Mice  Nod  roTlvnl  g[  tbc  individual  in  the  t«c«.  ot  mt     '    ' 
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Being,  the  mU-present,  all-pervading  world-«oul,  and  identical 
in  essence ;  so  that  in  seeing  one  man  we  see  all  other  men,  so 
that  in  seeing  Peter  we  see  also  Paul,  so  that  Confucius  and 
Newton  lived  in  one  another  no  less  than  in  themselves.  It 
means  that  the  men  of  the  present  are  the  very  men  who  were 
in  the  past,  and  who  will  be  in  the  future ;  ^  that  a  child  born 
brings  with  it  into  the  world  only  a  soul  which  has  already 
lived;  that  each  of  us  reappears,  after  death,  on  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  child.  The  solidarity  of  men,  as  taught  by 
M.  I^roux,  thus  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
flouls,  and  represents  humanity  as  a  succession  of  generations, 
not  of  di£Ferent  individuals,  but  of  the  same  individuals.' 
Hunumity  is  immortal,  and  so  is  each  individual  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  but  humanity  lias  no  destiny  except  on  the  earth, 
and  the  individual  no  destiny  except  in  humanity.  The  indi- 
vidual carries  with  him  into  each  new  stage  of  existence  no 
remembrance  of  what  he  experienced  in  anterior  states.  The 
rvmembrance  of  such  experience,  M.  Leroux  thinks,  would 
l)f  no  boon,  but  an  intolerable  burden.  Those  who  wish  it 
are  as  foolish  as  the  miser  who  desires  to  carry  his  gold  with 
liini  when  he  dies.  Memorj'  is  but  a  sui)erf]cial  pi-ojierty  ;  it 
bt'hmgH  not  to  our  essential  life.     The  old  Greeks  knew  its 

^  The  title  of  ch.  zil.  I.  9*.  'De  rilamjiiiit<^/  rnnii  thuii:  *'  Noan  RommM  non 
•ral^mrnt  Im  flb  et  Im  pmti»rit«*'  fli*  oeiiz  qui  ont  d^'jk  vocu,  nimU  au  fond  K 
dlrismt  cm  ffneratiociii  atitc^'rieumi  ell«*«-in«*'meii." 

>  All  an  AffiTciratr  of  thi*  d<irtiine  of  trnnfiiiiiirrmtlon,  M.  I^ronx  wan  far  mir- 
by  hill  frieiHi  M.  Rrynanil  (1M0i*>-1ni»).  th«*  c^lrbratH  atithnr  of  'Terra  ei 
<*ip1.*  TIm  bypotbeiilii  ban  |>erba|iii  never  lieeii  |irr«ietifed  in  a  more  attractire 
fttrm  than  In  thin  work.  M.  Krynaud  doen  not.  like  lii-nmx.  aMti|;ii  to  iioula  a 
•ii«*rp«iiion  of  merely  lerrentrUl  liviit.  Wonderfully  <'<»nibiiiint;  wiener  aimI  imagi- 
nati<in,  inicennlty  ami  eloquence,  be  arf;un  tliai  tbr  nir«iievul  (Mnc*e|iil«  n  of 
bravm,  earth,  ami  bell  baa  lM*en  for  evrr  diwrt**!!!***!  by  tlit*  enlart;e«l  \i<-««(  of 
tbf  uniTrriM*  wbkb  nnidem  iii*i«*nr«>  b.iii  iriven  ii«;  that  tb«*  trur  lifaven  in  the 
hrmvrn  of  antnimMny,  lb«*  bravfn  of  nXan  of  whirli  rartb  in  «>n*'.  a  h«'avrn  wliirb 
haA  nt»  limit  in  ii|iarf  or  time;  and  that  in  thin  li«*aven  miuU  pajw  tbroucb  an  rnd> 
|f-M  aa>l  ever-varying  rxi«l«*iif«*.  tb«»  |i«th  of  tbr  jiiHt  ItrinK  ever  ii|i«anl*.  from 
utrnr  to  riar.  an  they  c*t»niinually  appniaili,  without  rvrr  f*oni|ilf*iely  aiiairitni;  to, 
tb«>  prrff^  life  of  the  t^mt-man  Cbriit.  wbilt*  failurt*  and  nin  Inxolvf  ib«*  nioMt 
manif«»ld  drt1e<'tion«  from  tbr  mrai^lit  roui^r.  «itb  tbf*  luiffrrinK*  ami  |H-ii.ilii«>4 
whirb  follow  an  their  natural  rori«rt|Ufnreii.  Into  our  plaurt  Piiiriti  who  baM' 
tran«ffreaMN|  |n  !iomr  ot)»er  r<»me  an  into  a  place  at  on<-e  of  prol»ati«iri  an^l  of  ri. 
piatlon.  All  of  them  nban*  m  tbf<  uuilt  anil  puninhment  i>f  tbf  ^iii  of  Ailam. 
hrcanttt  all  of  them  have*  r«imniiltr<|  it  in  a  distant  a;;e.  M.  Itfvn.iiid'*  iMMik  bad 
an  Immenae  anrrcaa  in  France,  ami  ili-^^-r*!^!  it.  Ilowrrer  erroneous  or  qurwtuin- 
ablr  lu  tcachlnf  may  be.  the  ^vniua  wbirh  it  di»playii  U  graat  ami  undmiablr. 
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character  better  than  we,  when  they  represented  tbow  mAb 
went  into  the  under  world  as  drinking  out  o£  Ifethc.  th*  rirer 
of  forgetfulnesH.  Tho  slumber  and  oblivion  nf  death  ore  m 
refreshing  and  strengthening  as  those  of  nightly  rettt.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  axiom  of  solidarity,  aa  oxpliuDtid  In 
M.  Leroux,  must  tend  to  magnify  tlie  iinportanco  t>f  the  i<ia 
of  progress.  It  seemed  to  himself  to  raise  that  idea  to  tlit 
rank  of  a  religious  doctrine.  And  it  certainly  lenvca  no  mem 
for  any  other  religious  doctrines.  It  provett.  if  tsuc,  thai  n* 
hopes  or  fears  are  warranted  except  those  which  are  involnl 
in  the  earthly  destiny  of  collective  humanity.  All  hope*  aad 
fears  not  thu.s  warranted  are  now,  according  to  the  te»cfaii^ 
of  M.  Lernux,  unnecessary.  Morality  once  needinl  thoKtim- 
lU9  of  everlasting  reward,  and  the  restraint  of  evcrlaatiac 
punishment,  but  faith  in  social  progress  is  now  auffiirimt 
"There  is  no  heaven  or  hell,"  cries  our  autlior:  "  tho  wick«ii 
will  not  be  punished,  nor  the  good  rewarded ;  ooase.  tnoruK 
to  hope  or  fear.  Humanity  is  an  immortal  tree,  the  brancb«< 
of  which  wither  and  fall,  one  after  another,  but  in  doing  » 
nourish  the  root  in  unfading  youth." 

The  course  of  progress  is  described  as  a  continnoiia  mli  iw 
towards  equality.  It  is  apprehended  chiefly,  if  not  ontitvl*. 
in  its  negative  aspect,  a^  a  deliverance  from  (-las.H  diKtiiiotiin^ 
an  abolition  of  unjust  privileges.  It  has  had  tlirc«  gntit 
stages,  corresponding  to  the  three  chief  forms  of  caste.  In 
the  first,  tlie  task  of  humanity  was  its  self-deli  vcraace  fnua 
the  slavery  of  the  family,  the  patriarchal  caste  of  the  cwienul 
world ;  in  the  second,  from  tlie  despotism  of  the  stnte,  a*  n- 
emplitied  in  the  political  caste  nf  Greece  and  Komo;  and  a 
the  third,  from  the  tyi-anny  of  property,  and  all  tlic  niedi«nl 
privileges  associated  therewith.  It  is  at  the  ctiMo  of  thk 
third  epoch  that  we  are  standing  now;  and,  with  a  viewta 
the  reorganisation  of  aocioty  in  the  future,  it  specially  bcbotn 
us  to  remember  that  the  family,  the  state,  and  prftpvrty.  an 
all  in  themselvca  good,  and  that  only  when  they  aKKiinie  tbr 
form,  and  involve  the   distinctions  of  caHte,  ar«    tboy  tmi 

'  M.  Leroux  dovDtei  Ihmi  cluipti-n  in  rppvl  (h*  objorlloo  to  hU  ilmlilpa 
drawn  Irnm  ilic  tai-t  thai  man  fakTs  n»  ivroeinbrani-*  at  Uiilt  pr»-«KUt«M*,  inI 
to  nialiiUin  IliM  llicwnnt  of  lUfb  remrmtiraiicn  la  more  lliui  wpfittad  bj  IMM 
fir  liiii>l«  puwpn.  uiil  QewoorolfUoaiot  eiSflcni'o.  — L,*.  c.  xUL-sr. 
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**  Tout  le  mal  du  genre  liumain  vient  des  castes.  La  famille 
est  un  bien,  la  famille  caste  est  iin  mal ;  la  patrie  est  un  bien, 
la  patrie  caste  est  un  mal ;  la  propridt^^'  est  un  bien,  la  pro- 
pridtd  caste  est  ui:  mal/'  Future  progress  must  lie  in  reject- 
ing the  evil  but  retaining  and  organising  the  good,  alike  in 
the  family*  the  state,  and  proi)erty.  Elspecially  is  organisa- 
tion of  the  good  needed  in  the  i)eriod  of  histor}'  at  whicli 
we  have  arrived.  The  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law 
has  come  to  be  recognised.  The  greatest  of  revolutions,  tlic 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  established  it  as  a  principle,  and 
so  inaugurated  a  new  and  l)etter  era  of  histor}*.  The  new 
form  of  society,  however,  is  not  yet  constituted,  although  its 
principle  has  been  found.  The  generation  in  which  we  live 
is  one  without  faith,  law,  or  system.  The  old  order  is  broken 
down,  but  the  new  has  not  been  built  up.^ 

Ill 

Louis  Blanc  (1813-1882)  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  socialism,  inasmuch  as  he  greatly  advanced 
the  socialistic  cause  by  sefiarating  the  problem  of  the  organi- 
sation of  labour  from  such  dreamv  an<l  fantastic  theories  lus 
those  in  which  Fourier,  Buchez,  an<l  I^roux  indulged,  by 
putting  forward  so  definite  and  plausible  a  pn»{>osal  as  that  of 
Statt'-aidtNl  industrial  co-o|)enition,  and  by  advocating  it  with 
rf*markable  literar}'  and  oratorical  talent.  lie  was  not.,  how- 
even  a  philosophical  thinker;  and  his  philosophy  of  history* 
diH*s  not  deserve  more  than  th«?  briefest  statement.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  taken  fnmi  the  first  |>a^es  of  the  ^Ilistoirt* 
lie  la  U^volution  Fran<;aise*  present  it  t«»  us  in  his  own 
M'linLH:  — 

"  lli^ttin*  nowhen*  )M*);iii!i  or  vtuU,  Th«*  fftcU  which  coiiiikim*  the  rtm- 
triiU  of  the  iiioTf*iiM*iit  <if  the  worM  exhibit  •»iirh  cotiftiMon,  iiii«l  their 
rrlatifHi^  with  one  another  an*  no  ohM*un*,  that  neither  the  fiptt  (\iu*a» 
nor  liie  final  iiwue  of  anv  event  ran  l»e  in<lirat*M|  with  rertaintv.  'rh**ir 
tji^inuing  and  ending  are  in  (hnI  —  that  in  in  the  unknown."' 

•* Three  great  principles  have,  iine  uftt-r  another,  rule«|  th»*  ^orU!  aii»l 

I  The  t henry  of  M  I^'rotii  reiranhii);  th**  hiMorlral  etolutiun  nf  huiiiniiMx  an<l 
it*  •face*  will  \te  ffmnd  In  the  prrfai'e.  aii<l  •M^'imtl  and  thinl  liiH*k<».  of  *  I.'lliiiitAn- 
icr     hot  mure  fallj  lu  the  '  Emai  <>tir  IK^'aliii  '  •  T   1. 
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hifltorj:  Aathoritj,  InJiTidultsm,  and  Fmtanuty.  .  .  .  TIm 
of  Mltbority  is  that  wbioh  retta   the   life  of  nAtiuos  cm  beKeb 
■ooepted,  %  Bupentitioiu  ngud  Un-  iiailition,  and  iuvquaUty ;  m>4  •(« 
flmploj^  coattTAiitt  m  ita  mMUfi  i>t'  i;u\'i;riiiucu[.     Tb«  prioctpW  o(  a* 
vidoftUsm  is  tlut  which  itohUas  tuau  fiom  aociot; ;  coiistituwa  hia  <■ 
sole  judge  of  Mb  nuTonnding  knd  of  himself;  giv**  bitii  &  luCtj  c 
of  hia  rights  whila  not  pointing  out  la  hiin  hii  dutim^  abMiwlati* 
hii  own  rawmraM;  and  praduais  laisMr-faire  as  tbo  aum  (tad  wuiMUatti 
gomninent.    Tito  prindida  of  fraternity  ia  tliat  which,  conndcriaf  < 
who  belong  to  the  gnat  funily  of  mankind  lueinbeni  one  of  aBoUMr.! 
to  OTgMiiae  aooietiea,  tha  work  of  man,  after  the  model  of  (hx  btUBAB  k 
the  work  of  God;  ud  buea  govei-ameni  on  pereuasioH,  on  iW  ««lat 
consent  of  hearts.     Anthoritf  hn/i  l)een  eraploj«'d  wllli  astmibkioi; 
by  CadioUuBm;  it  praniled  otitil  Luther  appean<d.     ItidivldnaliM-  ■ 
MigunUed  hj  Lnttier,  derelt^ml  with  irreHixtibls  forpo ;  and.  tnri  bm 
the  religions  element,  trinmphod  in  Fmnce  tlirough  tbo  publicist*  tt  A* 
CoasUtnent  Assemblj,     It  ml»'»   the   present;  it  )■  tJio  soal  of  tki>» 
Fraternity,  annonneed  l^tbe  thinkera  of  the  Mountain,  dimpfmnit 
that  time  in  a  tempest,  and  a;<|>(>:ii^  to  as  even  at  presMil  oiiiy  ia  Hi 
ideal*  of  the  fntnre;  bnt  all  gf.ii  liciirta  evoke  it,  and  already  fl 
inee  the  higheet  ^ere  of  inteL  ><  k      Uf  thtwe  t)ire«  principlM,  tk  !■ 
engenders  of^ireasion  by  stifling;  i-itonality;  the  second  leadateiQM' 
sim  throng  anarchy;  the  third  alone  l»^ge  foilh   liberty  lb«^ 
harmony."* 

What  M.  Blanc  here  represents  as  tlie  principles  of  aaUi» 
ity  and  of  individualism  are  merely  abufles  of  the  phtKi{*e 
of  order  and  of  liberty :  two  principles  which  are  DccoKarr 
to  each  other,  and  which  have  always  coexisted  to  some  extceL 
Authority  was  resisted  and  restrained  by  individualiMimA 
in  the  middle  age.  Feudalism  was  a  manifestation  nf  iait 
pendence  as  well  as  of  obedience ;  and  so,  although  io  MtotlKT 
form,  was  the  Church.  No  institution  in  history'  ha»  tcn^ 
more  than  feudalism  to  isolate  and  individualise  men  of  lit 
ruling  class ;  and  none  has  l^een  more  effective  than  the  duDii 
in  liitiiting  the  sphere  of  the  State,  and  withdrawing  a  Uip 
jxtrtion  of  human  life  from  its  control.  The  honour  of  i» 
nouncing  fraternity  ought  certainly  not  to  be  assigned  to  bm 
who  so  lavishly  murdered  their  brethren  as  did  Robespimt 
and  the  so-called  penseurt  <ie  la  MonlagHt.  No  one  ha«  ew 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood  more  ckat^ 
and  fully  than  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Charcb,  mmI  tktf 
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/hurch  haM  always  both  taught  and  practised  it  in  some 
Dcasure. 

M.  Blanc  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of 
*'  individualism**  in  France :  to  show  how  it  gradually  acquired 
tupremacy  in  the  domains  of  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
ndtuitr}' ;  how.it  sapped  the  authority  of  the  monarchy  and 
lobility,  and  made  the  bourgeoine  the  ruling  power  in  tiu' 
imtion ;  and  how,  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit  of  fraternity, 
t  produced  the  Revolution  and  destroyed  the  old  order  of  so- 
ciety. His  socialism,  however,  made  him  incapable  of  rightly 
ippreciating  liberty,  and  caused  him  often  to  condemn  it  an 
individualism,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  evils  which  were  not  it^ 
tiatural  consequences,  or  which  even  anise  from  its  absence  or 
violation.  What  he  states  as  facts,  indeed,  are  almost  always 
real  facts  and  truly  stated ;  but  tliey  are  selected  and  often 
misinterpreted  facts,  insufficient  to  establish  the  general  con- 
L'lusions  drawn  fnmi  them.  M.  Blanc  obviously  comprehendiMl 
verk'  imperfectly  the  teaching  of  Hus.  He  displays  little  of 
the  insight  into  the  genius  and  influence  of  the  Reformation 
»nd  of  (*alvinism  so  conspicuously  manifested  both  by  Rankt* 
aiMl  Mignet.  He  indicates  well  the  services  of  Richelieu,  but 
overlooks  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  his  jKilicy.  He  char- 
acterises the  historical  jwrsonages  whom  he  deems  the  repre- 
«entatives  of  individualism  chieflv  bv  their  defects ;  and  those 
it'honi  he  rcganis  as  the  prophets  of  fraternity  almost  entirely 
by  their  best  (|ualities,  or  their  men*  pmfessions,  or  the  grand 
and  generous  intentions  which  he  hiinsi*lf  attriliutes  to  them. 
He  vigorotisly  denounces  the  Terror  as  at  once  wicked  and 
f«Mdish,  yet^  in  {lart  and  by  implication,  justifies  it  in  repre- 
senting it  as  an  inevit^ible  fatality.  For  so  n*pn*senting  it 
lie  certainly  gives  no  solid  reiisons.  Some  of  the  guilt icHt  of 
the  Terrorists  he  pcjrtmys  as  the  pn>phets,  heroes,  an<l  martyrs 
[if  tlie  faith  which  is  to  save  MM-ietv  an<l  to  rule  the  future. 

The  historical  philosophy  of  M.  Blanc  is  so  feeble,  so 
memgnf,  and  so  vague  that  I  must  not  dwell  on  it  further. 

The  socialistic  theorists  wh<»si>  historical  s|ieculations  have 
lieen  umler  consideration  in  this  chapter  had  no  keener  or 
more  outiipoken  op|K}nent  tlian  P.J.  Proudhon  (18<)4-*)lh, 
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who  was  oomnuHily  iLigurdod  as  liimMclf  tbo  ninst  vEtm 
and  daQgerous  of  sucialists,  although  h»  was  rcsllj  buxI 
more  of  an  eztravagaiit  iudividualist.  He  wus  veiy  ndiol 
and  TQTolatioDary :  hi^^  social  ideal  wiu  an-arehy,  —  abaotw 
equality,  the  aboence  of  govemincDt, — which  he  held  «• 
not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  anarchy  —  i.«.,  chiuM  or  diaordK 
Possesaed  of  rare  ability  as  n  polemic,  and  rockleas  o( 
strunts  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  oxcn-tsing  it,  he 
and  ridiculed  with  tremendous  effect  tlic  doctrioea  of  th 
SaintSimoniaDB  and  Fourierists,  of  I.eroux  uicl  Lotus  BUk 
Unfortnnatelj  he  was  as  indulgent  &  judge  of  his  own  ide* 
aa  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  those  of  other  [leople.  tinridci 
he  changed  his  ojuoions  very  often  ;  indulged  must  tibenib 
in  eza^ersted  stetenieuts  and  in  self-coDtradiction:  p» 
churned  that  he  had  got  possession  of  truths  wfaea  be  «» 
merely  hoping  to  flod  tbein  ;  an<l  never  did  attain  the  pnmri 
and  definitive  qntem  wliicli  be  sought  for.  fie  loved  o 
startle  the  pnUic  by  audacious  propositions,  la  propri^i.t't4 
It  vols  Ifi^u,  ^ett  le  mal,  and  tbe  like,  —  iifgardleas  tA  tk 
misconeeptions  which  they  would  cause  and  of  the  needM 
offence  which  they  would  give.  Yet  he  was  not  only  a  mk 
of  great  talent  but  of  many  estimable  qualities  of  chuaeur 
In  the  most  violent  of  his  controversies  be  took  no  mcaa  at- 
vantages  and  showed  no  malignity;  although  intenady  ■ 
sympathy  with  the  working  classes,  far  from  flattering  (!■» 
like  Lamartine,  Ledru  RoUin,  Lonia  Blanc,  and  so  mm 
others,  he  never  hesiuited  to  tell  them  the  most  dimnigniaMf 
truths  in  the  plainest  way;  notwitlistanding  bis  avowed c«- 
tempt  for  women  in  ((cneral  lie  showed  due  respect  for  iks 
individually,  and  was  an  excellent  husband  luid  the  ttkf 
tionate  father  of  two  daughters;  and  rigid  honesty,  abbir- 
rence  of  licentiousness,  helpfulness  to.  the  unfortunate,  tA 
absolute  faith  in  justice,  were  among  his  most  proniocM 
tmits.  He  had  an  ongiiml  and  resourceful  intellect,  a  ritt 
and  good  nature,  and  remarkable  literary  gifts,  but  wa«  ■ 
(leficient  in  self-restntitit  and  patience,  calmness  and  modHi- 
tion,  that  tbe  fruits  of  his  mind  and  activity  never  ripened 
but  were  forced  to  apjiear  iis  crude  and  undeveloped  thoQghli> 
iibortive  schemes  an<l  efforts,  or  even  outbunte  of 
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Tmiiity.  and  impiety,  which  did  great  injustice  alike  tu  his 
tAlenU  and  to  his  deei)er  and  better  self.^ 

Pruudhon  lias  in  several  of  Ids  writings  treated  of  history. 
'  His  *£)e  la  Creation  de  TOrdre  dans  rilumanit^'  (3d  ed.« 
'   1849^  lias  for  its  central  and  ruling  conception  an  historical 
hypothesis.     It  is,  however,  one  directly  borrowed,  although 
^  without  explicit  acknowledgment,  from  Comte.     Praudhon 
"expressed   it   thus:    ^^  Religion,   philosophy,  science;   faith, 
'  aophistic,  and  method ;  such  are  the  three  moments  of  knowl- 
'^  edge,  the  three  epochs  of  the  education  of  the  human  race.**  ^ 
^'  He  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  ex- 
amination of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  concludes  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

**  Without  relifnon  humanity  would  have  perished  at  it«  birth ;  without 
philosophy  it  would  hare  remained  in  an  eternal  infancy :  but  th<?  opinion 
tliat  religion  and  philosophy  have  meant  anything  more  than  a  particular 
•tAte  of  ooniiciouiineaa  and  intelligence  has  l)een  the  worst  malady  of  the 
homaa  mind.  Religion  and  philosophy,  conceived  of,  the  first  as  a  reve- 
Imtion  of  divine  dogmas,  the  second  as  the  science  of  causes,  have  filled 
the  emrth  with  fanatics  and  fools.  ...  A  little  of  philosophy  han  always 
mingled  with  religion ;  a  breath  of  religion  has  always  penetrate<l  phi- 
losophy. Christianity  was  a  pliilosophical  religion,  the  most  philosophi- 
eaJ  of  religions :  Confucius,  Plato,  the  apostle  Paul,  Kousseau,  IWrnardiii 
de  SMnt-I*ierre,  Chateaubriand,  ha%*e  been  religiouH  philoso[>her».  Their 
writings  are  immortal :  but  of  all  tlie  things  which  it  most  c<»ncenis  uh 
to  know,  and  of  which  they  have  sometimes  ^|lokt*n  with  an  eIo«|uence 
•o  grand,  they  have  known  nothing,  and  have  taught  us  nothing ;  and 
th^  combination  of  contrary  qualities  which  Wf>  ol>fterve  in  th«*m  Iioa  lieen 
without  profit  to  science.     How  great,  then,  in  th«f  illusion  of  those  whf> 

w  speak  of  uniting,  as  two  realitie.1.  philo!%'»phy  and  n*ligion  ?  Theology 
fallen,  sophistic  has  lieen  struck  d(*ad  :  tli(*r»*  is  nn  nion*  religion,  then* 
U  DO  philosophy.** ' 

Having  rea4*hed  this  n^snlt  M.  Proudhon  forthwith  pnMtMMis 
U>  exiMiund  a  phihmophy  of  his  own,  akin  to  the  phiI<»Mi|>liy 
«>f  C*onit4*«  although  din*ctly  drawn  to  a  greater  extent  from 
the  tearhing  of  Kant,  Fourirr,  and  Am|H*n*.  It  is  a  >oit  *>f 
the<iry  or  logic  of  scicnri*,  and  lur  «-alls  it   Meta|•hy^i('*^,  U'*l 

•  The  rlianicti*r  of  Pntuilhnii  i*.iii  U-  lM-%t  «tiiilir(I  in  hi*  '  (*«irrrti|M»tiiUiir* .    II 
V(>U  .  liCA.     Iirii<lf'«  th**  artirl**'  nf  Ffrra/  <••;•    'tt.t.  K«iinn\ifr  H'nt.  phil.   .  atul 
(Lhct.).  »«<«•  Saitiif-lU-uvt'i  '  rniutlliDii.  •»»  \l«*  et  *ji  (*iirrr«|M>ii<laai'f .   K.'. 

<  P.  lo.  «  P. !»». 
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improbably  just  because  of  Comte*s  repudiation  of  the 
He  next  treats  of  what  he  designates  Political  EconoiDTt  Ik 
by  which  he  means  all  science  that  bean  on  eoonouciL 
political,  and  social  organisation.  The  laws  of  Pditial 
EkK)nomy  thus  understood  he  holds  to  be  the  laws  of  h» 
tory :  and  thus  is  led  to  set  forth  his  views  on  history  (j^ 
340-404). 

He  defines  it  as  *^  the  succession  of  states  through  whiek 
the  mind  and  society  pass  before  the  former  attains  jmr 
science  and  the  latter  the  realisation  of  its  laws.**  He  ai^psi 
that  it  is  properly  speaking  not  science,  but  only  matter  d 
science ;  and  that  it  is  an  evolution  the  laws  of  which  at 
those  that  Political  Economy  ought  to  ascertain  and  ezpooi 
He  throws  out  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  remsib 
and  plausible  generalisations  regarding  the  movement  iA  bs* 
tory  under  the  action  of  these  laws,  and  the  pertnrfasliMi 
which  follow  from  their  violation ;  but  he  fails  to  camhm 
them  into  any  consistent  whole.  The  general  impimini 
produced  is  confused  and  disappointing.  He  follows  Saitf- 
Simon  and  Fourier  in  attempting  to  elucidate  history  by  tk 
conception  of  the  series^  and,  as  he  supposes,  Hegel  by  applj* 
ing  to  its  evolution  the  formula  of  thesis,  antithesis,  u*; 
synthesis. 

In  the  work  just  referred  to,  Proudhon  has  treated  of  tLr 
notion  and  fact  of  progress  at  considerable  length,  but  vir: 
arbitrary  ingenuity,  uselessly  quibbling  over  mere  words  u.*: 
phrases,  and  arriving  at  no  clear  general  result.  He  has,  bi*«- 
ever,  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  far  more  able  and  satisfaiU'n 
manner  in  Ids  later  and  much  more  important  work,  *  I>e  u 
Justice  dans  la  Kdvolution  et  dans  TEglise.'  Here  he  hx« 
shown  with  great  effectiveness  the  vagueness,  superficiaUn. 
and  exaggerations  of  the  representations  given  of  progriMs  U 
ordinary  theorists  and  eulogists ;  and  has  traced  them  to  thei: 
i>oiii-ce,  a  want  of  insight  into  what  human  progress  really  is 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  must  be  such  progress  bet-au?* 
pc)puIation  or  wealth  is  increiising,  or  because  the  arts  ad*: 
sciences  are  advancing.  While  any  or  all  of  these  thing%i  an 
Iiapi)ening,  man  himself  may  be  deteriorating:  ho  imiy  \^ 
losing  in  independence,  in  virtue,  in  manhood.     Hut  tlit*  tn:- 
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pnigress  of  mail  implies  the  true  progresn  of  men  ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  their  own  work,  and  mu8t  lie  inclusive  espe- 
cially of  what  dintinguishes  them  an  men.      Ite  chief  criteria 
must  be  foMiid  not  in  what  is  external  to  or  indeiiendent  of 
man,  but  in  what  is  most  essentially  his  own  and  constitutive 
of  himself,  —  liberty  and  justice.     All  development  which  is 
not  clue  to  man*s  own  energy,  and  which  does  not  tend  towards 
justice  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  must  be  merely  an  illusor}' 
nemblance  of  progress.     True  historical  progress,  having  for 
iti»  iMiiidition  freedom  and  for  its  end  the  establishment  of  jus- 
ticis  may  be  defined  as  '*  la  justification  dc  Thumanitd  par  elle- 
menu*  sous  rexcitation  de  Tiddal.'*    It  is  no  organic  evolution 
or  inevitable  necessity :  decadence  is  possible,  and  has  often 
occurred;  it  takes  place  whenever  justice  is  only  feebly  and 
|iartially  sought  for«  or  when  any  other  ideal  is  preferred  to 
tliut  of  justice.     For  Proudhon,  justice  consists  of  equality, 
and  whatever  creates  inequality  is  unjust.      Hence,  while  a 
dei*ide<l  o[ii)onent  of  communism,  he  was  also  an  enemy  of 
l»ro|)erty  in  land,  of  the  exclusive  possession  by  individuals 
of  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  of  the  remuneration  of  work 
according  to  any  other  scale  tliaii  duration.     He  clearly  saw, 
however,  wliat  communists  have  almost  always  failed  Ui  see, 
that  the  pursuit  of  eciuality  as  the  ideal  of  justice  could  not 
lead  to  wealth  but  to  indigence  :   that,  for  example,  were  his 
i«leal  obtained,  the  annual  income  of  France  could  not  give 
iiu»re   tlian   three   francs  {)er  day  to  each  French  family  of 
four  [leraons;  and  consequently,  that  the  existing  state  f)f 
variety  of  fortunes  in  the  nation  would  Im*  replaced  not  by  one 
of  abundance  for  all,  Imt  by  one  of  universal  iM)verty.      Hut 
this  caused  him  neither  fear  ni>r  regret.    Always  |NM)r,  always 
laUirious,  he  never  complained  cither  of  |>overty  or  of  laliour. 
lie  held  tliat  lalx)ur  requires  |M>verty  and  that  |N>vcrty  is  the 
condition  of  laUiur:  that  they  are  naturally  conjoined,  and 
tliat  both  are  necessary  to  the  moral  development  of  man. 
lie  indulged  in  no  excesses  of  sentimcntalisin  over  tlu*  toils 
and  lianlshi]js  of  the  |MM>r;  he  was  fierce  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  frivolitv,  tht*  luxurv.  and  the  immoraiitv  of  tin*  rich. 
Wealtlu  not  jioverty,  w;us  in  his  eye.s  the  evil  whirh  had  to 
Uiivereome;  the  evil  whirli  corruptM  iiuUviduaU  and  luins 
«  immunities. 
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I'l'oudliuiiH  iHten.-<e  couvictinn  of  the  realitr  and  HaptuMc^r 
of  moral  law  was  whnt  ^ave  its  chtt^f  attraction  and  value  lo(U 
historical  tlieorj'  ex[)omi(led  iu  bin  '  De  la  Jtutiuu.*     A  aunm 
and  extreme  view  of  it*  all-sufficiency  and  exclusive  IcgitimKi 
was  the  source  of  its  most  (lervading  deftcl.     Ho  onnatunll) 
opposed  justice  to  jiiety,  morality  t»  religion,     lie  contencii?' 
that  the  decay  of  faith  was  the  indispciwablc  condition  o(  Ur 
development  both  of  reason  and  of  virtue  ;  and  tliat  all  hisi" 
teaches  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  rtdigion.      llii>  luhtii 
crI  theoiy  is  thus,  while  profoundly  inonil,  thoroughly  *b 
religious.     The  book  in  which  he  has  muni  fully  oxpctandri 
it  is  a  continuous  assault  on  religion;  reprcwnting  it 
power  which  invariably  pervert*  reason  and  rouscience. 
produces  weakness  and  disorder  in  society.' 

In  his  -La  Guerre et  In  Paix/  Proudhon committed  hinaetf 
to  a  defence  of  the  right  of  force  and  of  conqueat  which  oaoMt 
1)6  reconciled  with  faithful  adherence  lo  the  principle  of  }»- 
tice.  The  view  which  he  has  there  given  of  war  us  a  nwoiB 
of  peace  is  one  which  histoiy  certainly  does  not  mmfimi. 

He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  principle  of  DBtioiialttT. 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  and  exerted  an  tank 
influence  in  tlie  nineteenth  century.  He  did  not  regret  tliedr- 
struction  of  Poland,  and  he  regarded  the  restonttion  of  Inli 
as  a  deplorable  error.  He  helievetl  the  dLisoliilton  of  all  ex- 
tant nationalities  into  small  communities  To  \)v.  indiapeiuaUr 
to  the  attainment  of  a  truly  free  and  jiutt  condition  of  tuxien- 
Tlie  State  he  regarded  as  incom|)atibh'  with  liberty  and  cquaUtr. 
and  OS.  like  religion,  a  most  formidable  ohatacle  to  progns. 
He  believed  that  what  was  needed  was  its  deatriu-tiun.  not  ib 
mere  reformation  ;  thatsoeial  life  cniild  only  lie  wliat  it  oti|^t 
to  be  when  the  very  idea  of  the  Statf  had  lieen  cast  out  <>f  iti' 
mind  as  a  pernicious  idol,  and  when  all  tliat  luid  lieen  built  <c 
it — legislation  and  admintstnUion,  kings,  senate.-*,  Iribtmak 
diplomacy,  armies,  &c.  —  hiul  disappeared.     He  wUb4Ml  tint 

>  Pninillmn'n  (PM-falnc  In  favour  iif  Hi*  iwiNUkKon  of  ainnltty  frani  MIctiani 
pbtIaHi|ill)'  wu  BdnpUd  bj  a  trbovl  nr  putjr  whioli  luwl  Inr  winw  7«ar»  aa  w*^* 
In  iba  Kiwkly  ■•»«■  ol  Parla. '  1a  Monl*  Irul^priHUntc.'  incw4e  It*  ettttt  «•- 
iHbiilora  Wi-r«  Mmx.  Coifni't  >n<l  Mil.  MkmxiI  ami  Mnrln,  Tor  ui  UKiBlaalM 
(it  the  [DnilwnFuUl  tbewa  lualnUtlivtl  Is  It,  mo  C  Cam,  '  PniMtmM  il*  MiW* 
AociBln,'  cb.  I.-Ul. 
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^*  there  should  be  no  social  authority  whatever;  that  there  should 
-^'*  be  only  free  associations  of  workmen.     It  was  because  he  held 
this  doctrine  that  he  called  himself  an  an-archi9t.     As  he  was 
^i  the  first  to  present  it  with  clearness,  he  has  the  best  claim  to 
-3  be  considered  the  founder  of  Anarchism.^ 
:-        The  Anarchism  of  Proudhon  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
c   Positive  S<x:iocracy  of  Comte.     These  two  systems  represent 
i.  the  antithetic  extremes  of  social  theorising.     The  one  springs 
:    from  an  exaggerated  and  exclusive  conception  of  liberty,  and 
-;.   the  other  from  an  equally  exaggerated  and  exclusive  conce])- 
1    tion  of  authority.     Yet  both  led  their  authors  to  contemplate 
:    with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  national  dismemberment. 
.-    They  agreed^  although  on  very  different  grounds,  in  desiring 
tliat  existing  nations  should  be  broken  up  into  smaller  com- 
>     munities  concerning  themselves  chiefly  or  entirely  with  indus- 
trial interests.     Wherein  they  di£Fered  was  tliat  while  Comte 
a[>pn)ved  of  states  of  small  size,  because  only  such  could,  in 
his  opinion,  be  adequately  influenced  and  effectively  con- 
tnilled  by  the  [KMiitivist  priests  and  bankers  in  whose  hands 
lie  h<»|)ed  to  see  all  spiritual  and  civil  authority  invested, 
I'roudhon  desired  communes  of  limitefl  extent,  because  lit* 
iM'lieved  tliat  only  such  could  dis^Kinse  with  authority  and 
cirganise  themselves  freely  by  associaticm.^     Proudhon  ha^ 
i-x|N»unde<l  his  theor}*  in  a  si)ecial  work,  ^De  la  F(*d^ration.' 
And  the  theory  there  presented  as  the  complement  of  Anar- 
chism has  liad  a  far  greater  influence  on  prai*ti(*al  jiolitics  than 
when  exhibited  in  its  Comtist  form  as  a  corollary  from  Soci- 
«^*racy;  but  its  influence  has  l)een  the  reverse  of  l)eneticent. 
Prr)|iagated  by  so  fanatical  and  n*c*kh*ss  an  ajHistle  as  Hakunin, 
and  adopted  by  Russian  anarchists,  Parisian  communists,  and 

*  Anarrhiiun  luu  |t*ifi^l  ii  Urfr*"  hn«t  of  iMlh^r<»Qtit.  mid  ammuiiiinI  a  varirty  of 
f<tmi«.  KomU,  fiwinic  (<»  canily  |wn<f*|>tll>l**  caiise*.  haii  liefO  ttn  rhirf  lioiliril  aimI 
tiunrry.  h«  hUuiry.  mi  full  of  |MiUtiral  And  |MitlKduKirAl  iotrrcut,  Iiah  iir«*rA.Haril\ 
A»  >fi  Imn*!!  only  v<*ry  |«rtially  and  *u|M«rtWiAny  trsi-fNl.  Alnifwt  all  «rlf-<-(Hi«<ioii« 
rrt olotiimjiry  raiii<*«li«m  i«»  in  the  |>ri*««*tit  day  rithrr  Aiiarrhlnt  or  i^ill«<«-ti\i«»t. 
AnaiM<hi(i(]i  Umk  for  no  pmhI  fntni  ihr  htatr.  ari*!  n^rk  t4»  ifrMniy  it.  ('4ill«vti\i*t« 
•  ifMtrt  r%rrythiii)C  fn»ni  thr  Mate,  and  »trivc  to  make  It  omnipi*lrnt. 

>  Fo«iri«*r,  by  \\\%  m*\\iM'tkcy  of  the  di\i«ion  aihI  flint ribution  nf  Kiir«*|i*-  \\\\** 
/•fni'nnsttrrt,  liaii  |irrrr«l(tl  t'onitr  uuil  PnHidlion  in  ^acritli'ini;  bi«»toriral  nation^ 
in  •mall.  iiKlrpviHlent.  anil  M-lf-^iiitirint;   industrial  fMM*irtifi*,  f*i|*  rati\rl\    mn- 

UCCUll. 
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Spanish  Federalists,  it  has  been  a  sooim  of 
anoe  and  disaster  in  the  Europe  of  reoMit  jmsm. 


f  • « 1  >      n  t  i  11  • 


The  doctrine  favourable  to  small  stales  or 
found  at  least  three  ingenious  and  culterod 
France,  the  geographer  Mise  Reolus,  and  ibe 
Justin  Drommel  and  Odysse-Barot.    It  has  been 
with  special  attractiTeness  and  skill  in  tihe  * 
philosophie  de  I'histoire/  1864,  of  the 
and  with  the  ccmsideration  of  it  as  thocie  proaentad  I 
conclude  my  account  of  the  hisUmeal  BpecvlaMmm  to 
French  socialism  has  given  riseA 

The  first  nine  letters  of  M*  Baiot  deal  with  war  and 
military  genius,  the  superiorily  of  Frederick  tibe  Gnaili 
CSeBsar  and  Napoleon,  diplomacy,  treaties,  and  eaogmmm 
Their  ccmnecting  thought  is  that  society  is  oonatUnled  If 
two  principles — force  and  justice — of  wMoh  libm 
leads  to  war  and  finds  expression  in  battleii,  wliile  As 
tends  to  peace  and  finds  expressum  in  treatUA.  Thai 
principles  are  compared  to  positive  and  negative  elacihiuUft 
the  warm  and  cold  currents  of  the  Oulf  Stream^  tlie  dft 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  male  and  female,  &c.  They  are  beU 
to  be  equally  necessary,  since  the  one  supplements  and  ogb- 
pletes  the  other,  since  right  without  force  and  force  without 
right  are  alike  nugatory  and  sterile.  But  force  is  descrilxd 
as  the  more  prevalent.  M.  Barot  has  counted,  he  says^  the 
years  of  war  and  peace  and  the  treaties  concluded  and  brtd^eB 
from  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ  to  the  present  timr. 
and  has  found  that  there  have  been  8130  years  of  wiu*  to  227 
of  peace,  and  8897  treaties  sworn  to  be  eternally  obserrcd. 
the  mean  duration  of  the  eternities  of  which  has  been  tvt^ 


^  M.  Odysse-Barot  was  an  actiTe  coadjutor  o.'  the  late  M.  Emile  de  Oirardia  ii 
'  La  Presse,'  '  La  Libert^/  and  *  La  France.'  In  1871,  he  was  seeretary  ol  Qm- 
taye  Flourens  and  editor  of  '  Le  F^^raliste ' ;  and  from  1S71  to  1S74,  mm  «i^ 
in  Elngland.  His  *  Histoire  de  la  littcrati^  contemporaine  en  Angleterrv,*  UBi 
is  a  work  of  exceptional  merit.  His  '  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Histoty'  af 
peared  at  first  in  'La  Presse,'  and  were  addressed  to  M.  de  Girmnliii, 
criticism  of  them  is  appended  to  the  Tolume  of  the  *  Bibliothbque  de 
Contemporaine,'  in  which  they  were  republished  in  1864.  As  the  f^tirtm  ^ 
somes  that  there  is  no  difference  between  fact  and  right,  and  some  olber  perehar 
fancies  of  M.  de  Girardiu,  it  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  theory  criUcisfd. 
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rears.  War,  he  contends,  is  not  accidental  or  contingent, 
but  nniverM&l  and  necessary,  having  its  primary  cause  in  tlie 
etwenttal  nature  of  man,  and  its  final  cause  in  the  essential 
nature  of  things.  The  progress  of  civilisation  has,  in  his 
«>|iiiiton,  no  tendency  to  destroy  or  even  to  diminish  it. 

With  the  tenth  letter  we  reach  the  keniel  of  liis  theory. 
I  le  here  tells  us  that  histori(*al  study  luis  three  stages,  the 
<«nipifi(*aL  the  criticaU  and  the  philosophicaU  or  the  stages  of 
fact,  method,  and  law,  of  oliservation,  cliL^^sification,  and  gen- 
eralisiition ;  that  it  has  now  reached  the  second  hut  not  the 
thinl  of  these  stages;  that  imiK)rtant  materials,  however,  for 
u  philos«)phy  of  history  have  been  collected  and  pre|>ared; 
nriil  that  the  general  conclusion  which  he  himself  proiK)ses 
to  4'X|)ound  is  the  result  of  ten  years*  research  and  reflection. 
He  then  attacks  the  notion  timt  France  is  a  single  national- 
ity, and  that  French  unity  has  exist^^d  for  ages.  He  insists 
that,  on  the  contrary,  France  is  only  a  ge<»graphical  expres- 
sion, and  French  unity  a  quite  recent  creation. 

In  the  next  letter  M.  Barot  proceeds  with  liis  pn>of.  He 
repinls  everj*  State  in  Huro|»e,  except  Portugid,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  as  not  a  nationalitv,  but  ^^a  com- 
|Mwite  of  heterogeneous  elements,  a  Miicedonia  of  i)eoples,  an 
ethnological  harlequin,  a  s<N*ial  mosaic*.**  He  tells  briefly 
the  stor}*  of  the  formation  of  the  British  empin'  thnmgh  the 
union  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  with  Kngland :  and 
givei*  a  yety  interesting  account  of  the  slow  and  |Kiinful 
prcKress  by  which  what  is  called  France  was  built  up  on  the 
ruins  of  the  indeiwndence  of  Normandy,  Pn>vence,  (iuienne, 
(••isconv,  Lorraine,  and  Brittanv.  Of  course,  he  lavs  the 
grt*atest  {MMsible  emphasis  on  the  fai't  that  each  of  the  differ- 
ent |ieopleH  incoriMirated  into  Britain  and  France  still  retains 
iti«  distinctive  character  and  feelings. 

He  commences  the  twelfth  letter  with  the  prophecy  that 
{lerliaiM  lx*fort*  the  end  of  the  <*entur}',  and  certainly  lx*foif  a 
hundred  years  have  |>iusscd,  the  great  Suites  of  Kunqie  will 
tie  dismembered:  tliat  factitious  nationalities  will  liave  given 
place  t4>  real  nationalities :  that  Britain,  for  example,  will  lie 
redistrilHited  into  four  kiniffloms,  and  France  broken  up  into 
five  States — France  projH»r,  Brittany,  Aquitaim*,  Burgundy, 
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and  Lorraine.  Such  is  the  ine%-itable  coucluaioii,  he 
iif  two  principles  which  have  taken  root  ui  tlie  wra-I 
can  neither  be  arrested  nor  ei-adicated.  —  the  principle 
centralisation  and  the  principle  nf  nationalitieo ;  the 
meaning  dismenitjemieiit,  and  tJie  latter  Ihe  sy«t«in  of 
or  iiatui-al  States,  its  opposed  to  that  of  artificial  or 
erated  Stales.  lint  what  in  a  natural  State  ?  a  true  or 
nationality?  It  is,  M.  Odysse-Barot  awiertR,  neither 
guistic,  nor  an  ethnological,  nor  a  religious,  nnr  ti  tm 
nor  a  combination  nf  these  four  ordera  of  facbt.  luit  a 
geographical  fact,  "line  nationality,  c'est  un  bassiii.**  TV 
centre,  the  axis,  of  a  real  nation  is  a  river.  Tbi^  we  art-  loR 
is  a  law  which  has  no  exception :  and  an  attempt  in  m^tk  v- 
show  that  geology  and  climatology  accord  with  hi^tort  i: 
reconiniending  the  distribution  of  peoples  accordin^if  ti>  litein^ 

In  the  following  cliapter  a  second  so-called  law  ia  dniiuir: 
from  the  first :  "  Une  fronliire.  c'est  uiie  niontaf;iie."  'fV 
two  alleged  laws  are  said  completely  to  define  what  a  uatuol 
nationality  is.  Then  a  third  law  is  laid  down  im  dctenniuiic 
the  whole  course  of  the  historical  movuiDcnt.  *-  The  vtitM 
oscillates  between  two  systems  of  society;  simple  and  dw- 
jtound  societies;  natural  nationalities  and  ortificiiil  agginib- 
eralions :  {peoples  with  frontiei-s  and  peoples  without  iIicbl: 
the  system  of  small  states  and  the  system  of  great  t!in]iirea ' 
These  two  systems,  according  to  M.  Bnrot,  regularly  altrntai*. 
and  historical  progress  is  little  else  than  tlic  penndical  rctuio 
of  the  same  facts  and  ideas.  The  system  of  afrglomermii-ui 
or  of  great  empirett  lieing  at  presuiil  at  its  height,  luu^t  Ir 
si^eedily  succeeded  by  that  of  true  nationalities.  A  coofe^ 
eration  of  such  nationalities  is  what  Eur<i|K!  will  prettem  in 
the  near  future.  Small  and  natural  States  are  those  wbW-k 
arc  most  favfmrable  to  civilisation  and  liberty,  to  mabsnl 
and  moral  wellheing. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  M.  Odyss-i-Barol.  It  seems  to  air 
that  he  has  wholly  failed  to  esta))lish  it.  He  has  bcvn  partic- 
ularly unfortunate  in  his  search  for  "  laws."  Tim  first  two 
of  Lia  so-called  laws  are  plainly  not  id  the  natoie  nf  Iawb  ai 
all :  they  are  merely  attempts,  and  very  unauix'caBdid  nttem|it.< 
at  detinition.  The  third  might  reasonably  \ieLVi  for  a  law 
it  ]iroved :  but  it  is  not  proved. 
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^  Nationality  in  a  river-bosin.**  This  is  aftinned  to  be  a  law 
irithout  exception.  In  reality,  it  is  a  i>aradoxical  assertion 
forced  to  serve  as  a  definition.  To  give  it  some  appearance 
of  truth,  our  author  finds  it  requisite  to  deny  that  there  are 
mny  but  three  real  nations  in  Europe.  Perhai)8  he  should 
have  gone  further,  and  denied  that  there  are  any  real  nations 
ill  the  world.  Even  Egypt  is  not  with  strictness  a  Imsin, 
being  bounded  not  by  mountains  but  by  a  desert  and  a  sea. 
If  Great  Britain  were  divided  according  to  basins,  it  would 
4-ontain  far  more  States  than  four.  But  Great  Britain  never 
was  divided  in  that  way ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has 
any  country  of  Euro{)e  \ieen  so  divided  within  historical 
times ;  and  certainly  none  has  since  national  feeling  made  its 
appearance  in  histor}*. 

^  A  natural  boundar}'  is  a  mountain.*'     This  so-called  law 

is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  previous  one :  an 

attempt  not  to  formulate  a  law  but  to  define  a  fact,  and  an 

attempt  which  fails.     Any  line  of  demarcation  whatever  Ix^- 

twe<»n  two  nations  is  a  natural  lK)un(Lir>';  for  what  makes  a 

)H»undar}'  natural  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  the  cirrumstanct* 

that  it  se]iarates  distinct  nations.     Tlie  line  of  roiitact  is  th«* 

natural  lioundar\',  whether  it  W  mountain,  or  river,  or  sea,  or 

even  merely  a  hedge  or  dit^-h.     M.  ()dysse-Ban)t  regards  the 

M^a  as  an  unnatural  iNiundarv;  but  assuredlv  the  inhal>itants 

i»f  Great  Britain  will  not  U*  found  to  agree  with  him.     It  i.s 

flt*eply  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  princ'iple  of  nati(»nal- 

ity  should  ever  have  lieen  iissociated  with  the  dogma  f»f  s(»- 

trailed   natural  lx>undaries.      The  iissiN-iation,  or  coiifusion. 

may  be  traced  chiefly  to  an  olisvure  and  uns<*rupulous  |i;irty 

ill  France  before  the  Franci^-Ctennan  war,  who  wishi*(l  tlirir 

i-oinitrv  t<»  have  tht*   Khin«*  f(»r  a  iMiundarv;  and,  uiid«'r  the 

name  of  the  .Monnn*  d<N-trine,  tn  a  similar  |Kirty  in   .\nit*rira, 

who  wished  the  wlioh*  North  Ameriran  eontinent  to  Umoiih* 

the  seat  of  a  singlr  gn»at  n*publi«\      Tlie  tlieory  adviw  atfil  l»\ 

these  i»arties  amountnl  to  the  virtual  atlirmation  of  an  aliiio>t 

universal  right  of  international  r(»blM*ry,  sinr<*   lUissia.  Vins- 

•»ia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  iii.iii\  othi*r  nations,  liavr  no  niotr 

natural  Ixnindaries  than  th«-  I  iiiti'd  Statr^  or  Frani  <•.     The 

theor}'of  M.  Banit.  although  it  equally  eonjoin.H  the  principle 
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of  iiationitlity  with  the  hy^Mthesiii  of  natural  I 
not  fairly  cliargenble  with  nffoi-diag  either  a  provt 
international  rnbbei-y,  or  a  jiuitificatioQ  of  aiich  rati 
nations,  liowevei',  whic-li  venture  to  act  ou  it  i 
be  thereby  involved  in  tlie  hoiTow  of  civil  i 

The  two  fictitious  laws  referred  to  reiliico  naUof 
M.  Barot  himttelf  says,  to  "a  geographical  fact." 
does  not  see  that  tiiis  is  a  one-sided  and  exaggerate 
and  narrow,  view  of  nationality;  and  that  j 
race,  language,  religion,  and  unity  of  government, 
one  of  the  factora  whieh  contribute  to  form  nati 
Geographical  liniitit,  identity  of  i-ace  and  descent,  c 
of  speech  and  faith,  the  same  government  and  the  » 
ical  antecedents,  participation  in  tlie  same  triumpli4  and 
same  disasters,  all  conduce  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  nal 
ality.  Yet  not  one  of  tbem  constitutes  it,  and  not  one  •] 
will  infallibly  and  in  all  circumstances  generate  it. 
from  tlio  action  of  many  and  various  causes.  It  in  noi 
<iuality,  and  no  necessitry  product  of  nattiral  fore 
spiritiml  creation,  a  result  of  intellectnal  iu>d  moral  \ 
ment,  merely  influenced  by  natural  forces  and  ouiw 
cumstances.  To  this  extent  all  nationality  is  artifici 
suffices  to  show  that  the  distinction  between  natU 
artificial  uationalities  as  drawn  by  M.  Barot  is  uil 
untenable. 

For  the  third  alleged  law  —  "  the  world  nsoillatea  1 
a  system  of  small  States  and  a  system  of  great  etafi 
no  historical  proof  is  attempted.    But  without  ample  p 
must  decline  to  accept  a  (imposition  which  identifies  | 
with  oscillation,  development  with  the  inceHauit  recu] 
the  same  facts  and  ideas.    M.  Odysee-Burot  haa  »o  moi 
in  its  truth  thnt  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  Lar)^ 
appears  to  him  enough  of  it^'lf  to  warrant  his  prodtctidi 
near  advent  of  a  system  of  small  Statot.     It  doen  nota 
liave   occurred   to  him   that  tJie  former  system  in  a  i 
■•xpressioa  of  economioal  and  social  conditions  which/fl 
likely  to  iuum  away  in  the  countc  of  a  century ;  that  | 
plied  in  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  gigantic  p 
of  modem  industry  and  commerce,  m  well  as  of  mod) 
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and  will  prevail  so  long  as  these  continue.  Divide  France  into 
five  independent  nations  to-day,  and  the  work  of  unification, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  by  force,  fraud,  and  honest  exertion, 
^11  commence  to-morrow.  A  great  empire  is  now  not  moix* 
difficult  to  govern  than  a  small  State  was  formerly,  while  the 
cliiiadvantages  of  small  States  are  more  numerous  and  decided. 

A  great  £uro))ean  war  would  obviously  tend  not  to  destroy 
but  to  develop  the  prevalent  system.  The  disintegration  or 
iliiimemberment  which  is  pre<licated  will  require  to  ))e  realised, 
therefore,  by  an  internal  movement,  by  the  irresistible  enthu- 
HiaKm  of  the  {)opulations  of  large  empires  for  reorgiinisation 
according  to  ^'basins.**  But  are  ^^ basins'* at  all  likely  so  to 
inflame  the  imaginations  of  men?  Is  ^^a  banner  with  the 
strange  device  "  '*  Basins  "  at  all  likely  so  to  terrify  or  so  to 
cliarm  the  {towers  that  be  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in 
France,  and  Italy,  and  England,  that  they  will  hasten  to  parcel 
out  their  kingdoms  into  ''  natural  nationalities,**  and  forthwith 
retire  in  favour  of  Governments  which  can  have  onlv  a  frac- 
turn  of  their  strength  ?  What  probability  is  there  of  Russia 
dividing  hen»elf  according  to  river-basins,  even  if  she  i>ossessed 
mountains  enough  to  nerve  as  natural  boundaries  to  the  terri- 
tories through  which  tliev  flow  ?  And  if  Russia  does  not,  how 
4-an  Prussia?     And  if  Prussia  does  not,  how  can  France? 

It  is  true,  as  M.  Odyssc-Ban>t  points  out,  that  a  general 
nxjvement  in  favour  of  decentralisation  is  disceniilile.  But 
whv  should  it  end,  as  he  infers  it  mitnt,  in  dismem))erment? 
M«ist  {leoples  are  suffering  more  or  lc*ss  from  undue  centnili- 
sation,  and  nature  and  re;ison  are  prompting  them  to  seek  a 
reniedv  for  the  evil.  But  the  remedy  for  one  evil  is  not  another 
trvil,  although  its  contrary.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  ex(M»s- 
Htve  rentralisation  is  not  dismeinlN.*rment,  but  simply  a  nnuum- 
iilile  decentralisation,  the  limitation  of  the  centnd  |M>wer,  and 
the  leaving  to  provinces  and  muni(*i{>alities  the  management 
of  properly  provincial  and  niunieiiKii  affairs.  It  is  to  add  to 
the  advantages  of  general  unity  tlH»s4»  of  local  and  i)ersonal 
liljertv%  and  to  avoid  excesses  on  either  side. 
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aPIBITUALISTlC   MOVEMEKT:    riO-CALLKD   EfLW-TK 
DOOTfclNARIAN   HUmiltlCAL   PHILOSOPHY 


TrntTheoontic  movement  in  the  Franpu  of  the  DinetMnu 
centoiy  waa  mainly  a  reiiction  from  the  mode  of  trcnling  nti^ 
ion  and  religious  authority  pi'evAlent  in  ihv  (.tlghlecotb  «»■ 
toiy.  The  Socialistic  movement  originated  in  a  recoil  bvm 
the  ethical  and  politico-economic  principles  and  idesh  vhifi 
gained  ascendancy  in  the  same  period.  There  was,  bowervt. 
another  and  pi<ifoiiiuler  movement;  one  which  started  wili 
rejection  of  the  exclusive  sensationalism  and  negative  latioe- 
alism  implied  in  the  religious  and  social  theoriea  agaiari 
which  Theocracy  and  Six-ialism  were  protests. 

This  movement  i>f  phihisopl ileal  reaction  a»<l  revix-al  fmnwi 
a  brilliant  leader  in  Victor  Cousin  (179^1867).  He  begn 
to  teach  philosophy  when  twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  and  ii 
singularly  conapicuous  and  influential  positions.  His  phiW 
sophical  studies  had  been  brief  and  slight,  so  that  he  iti 
largely  to  learn  what  he  taught  while  teaching  it,  and  in  tbr 
intervals  of  leisure  which  a  jealous  Government  gave  him  If 
suspending  his  courses.  He  had  to  borrow  largely  fromBOch 
sources  as  were  most  easily  accessible  to  him,  and  probablT 
often  required  to  extemporise  his  thoughts  as  veil  as  Im 
words.  When  forty  years  of  age  his  career  as  a  public  te«d«t 
of  philosophy,  and  also  as  a  productive  speculative  thioker. 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  gave  place  to  one  of  political  u>4 
administrative  activity.  Thenceforth,  although  he  loaf 
powerfully  influenced  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  in  Frantv. 
it  was  as  an  educational  reformer,  the  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  university  against  the  assaults  of  Ultramontanism.  tl>r 
ilispenser  of  the  patronage  of  chairs  of  philosophy,  and  ibe 
452 
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inccMAant  and  sagacious  exciter  of  others  to  philosophical 
research  and  labour.  That  the  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
pounded in  the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  lx*t\veen 
IMo  and  1H:}3  should  have  tieen  one  far  from  quite  consistent 
with  itself  at  all  stages  of  its  evidution,  or  either  thoroughly 
thout^ht  out  as  a  whole,  or  carefully  enough  tested  in  many 
of  its  details,  was  inevitable.  Hut  that  it  had  also  remark- 
able merits  which  go  far  to  explain  and  justify  its  extnior- 
dinary  success,  and  that  its  influencte  on  the  thought  of 
France  was  in  the  highest  degree  stimulating,  must  in  justice 
be  admitted. 

Cousin  made  apparent  how  inadequate  the  theory  of 
knowledge  of  the  ideologists  was  in  itself,  and  as  a  Imsis 
for  philosophy.  He  set  forth  with  a  ])owerful  and  attractive 
elor|uence  a  view  of  philosophy  which  showed  how  compre- 
h<?nsive  and  important  it  really  is,  and  what  its  tnie  phu*e 
mnd  functions  are  in  human  life  and  universal  historv.  He 
contended  for  a  method  of  philosophical  investigation  appro- 
priate in  itM  character  to  the  naturt*,  and  confonned  in  its  pn)c- 
miM*s  tfi  the  variety  and  viistness,  of  philoso]>hy  itself;  and 
trai*e<l  to  defectiveness  of  meth4i<l  what  is  erroneous  in  emjiiri- 
eism  and  transcendentalism,  scepticism  and  mysticism.  He 
showed  more  truthfully  than  had  lieen  previously  done  how 
phihtsophy  is  related  to  its  own  history.  He  dn'W  a  lumin<»us 
mnd  masterly  genenil  sketch  of  that  history*  and  instituted 
into  special  {)oints  and  {Hirticular  sections  of  it  original  in- 
Testigations  which  were«  {K*rhaiis,  none  the  less  fruitful  for 
being  fragroentar\'.  He  tninslated  an<I  interpn*ted  Plato: 
commented  on  Aristotle;  edited  Pnu'lus,  AUdanU  and  Des- 
cartes; promoted  the  study  in  Fnince  (»f  Heiil,  Stewart,  ami 
Hamilton,  of  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Hegel;  and  instigated 
a  h«Mt  of  gifted  men  to  n*think  for  the  UMietit  of  their  eon- 
iem|M>niries  all  {Kust  phihisophies,  —  to  rt*pnMluce,  criticise. 
and  judg«*,  in  new  conditions  and  under  fresh  and  fullfr 
lights,  the  views  and  systems  itf  tht>  gn*at  think<*rs  of  human- 
ity in  all  lands  and  ages.  He  ex|H»uhded  with  eonsunimate 
Hterar}'  skill  in  the  m<»st  eelebnited  of  liis  philosophieal 
writings,  M)u  Vnii,  du  Ihsiu,  et  dii  HitMi/  the  main  conrhi- 
•ions  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  psy<-hol(»gy,  in  nietaphysies 
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and  theodicy,  in  etliicB,  and  in  esthrtioB.  As  xogpNb  19- 
ohology,  hifl  proof  of  the  iireducibility  of  seiwirtiioni,  w31»«i 
xeason  to  a  single  principle  was  of  vital  iimwulauss;  Ui 
account  of  intelligence  as  spontaneous  and  xeflecthFe  tudMiA 
influence;  and  his  theory  of  the  impenKmalitgr  idnmmmwm 
worthy  of  all  the  attention  which  it  has  seoeivitd^  JU  li 
metaphysics  and  theodicy,  he  based  them  oot  the 
foundations,  gave  prominence  to  the  troths  wliicb 
it,  and  committed  himself  to  tibe  delmoe  ef  lair 
positions.  Alike  as  regards  spirit  and  sufaslaiiot  him 
teaching  was  admirable.  And  although  his  aolntiaQs  ef  Ai 
chief  problems  of  esthetics  were  vague  and  inadfiqaals,  Mi 
criticisms  of  antecedent  and  contempofaij 
relevant  and  decisive,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
tigations  as  those  to  which  we  owe  the  *CSoi»s  dTj 
of  Jouffroy  and  *La  Science  du  Beau*  of  Liviqtaew 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  sidd,  I  mimM  ikt 
Cousin  was  much  better  qualified  to  draiw  vq^.  pidloaofiMl 
progrannnes  than  to  realise  thttoii;  that  he  diowtd  Kttlstwti 
for  psychological  research;  that  he  was  not  m  mBtrngigtimm 
of  the  first  order;  that  he  overlooked  the  cotmecliaBS  if 
physical  science  with  philosophy;  and  that  he  aometiiaei 
made  fine  words  pass  for  great  thoughts,  and  displayed  kii 
rhetorical  gifts  to  excess.  Hence  in  the  representatioo  d 
him  given  by  Taine  and  Lewes  there  is  the  modicum  of  tmk 
which  is  indispensable  to  give  verisimilitude  to  caricatiiic. 
A  gross  caricature,  however,  it  is,  and  not  a  portrait  of  \ht 
man,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  not»- 
ble  and  influential  personage  in  far  the  most  comprehensiiv 
and  fruitful  philosophical  movement  which  France  has  ieh 
in  the  nineteenth  century.^ 

1  See  on  Consin  the  '  ^loges '  of  Mignet  and  Jnles  Favre ;  Taine, '  PhOoaofka 
fran^ais';  Renan,  '  Essais  de  morale  et  de  critiqne';  Frmack,  '  lliiinnuM  rt 
philoaophea/  and  '  Nouveaux  essaia  de  critique  philoaophiqiie ' ;  Oaro*  *  nS^ 
Sophie  et  philosophea ' ;  and  especially  Paul  Janet, '  Victor  Couain  ei  aoa  oBsnc* 
18K6,  and  Jules  Simon,  '  Victor  Cousin/  1887.  His  general  phikMophy  Ina  ham 
treated  of  by  Damiron,  Bersot,  Alaux,  Secretan,  Raraisaon,  Fenmx,  te.  Ba  k0 
himself  described  in  the  famous  prefaces  to  the  first  two  editioiM  of  bla  *  Wmf 
ments '  the  successive  steps  of  his  philosophical  career  with  Kreat  cmadimr*  a«i 
with  a  truth  which  can  be  easily  substantiated  by  an  eTamlnatJop  of  kia 
in  their  chronological  order. 
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The  greatest  service  rendered  by  Couhiii  to  phil()so])l)y 
one  which  was  also  a  direct  service  to  the  philosophy  of 
history.  It  was  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  a  truly  philo- 
sophical and  at  the  same  time  truly  historical  Htudy  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  With  marvellous  succchh  he  induced 
men  to  interest  tliemselves  in  the  histor}'  of  philosophy  as 
iM-ing  phtlo(K>phy  itself  in  Uie  process  of  evolution;  and  to 
tftudy  it  as  such  in  a  free,  critical,  and  im{>artial  spirit.  It 
m  ill  lie  said,  and  with  jierfect  justice,  tluit  Hegel  ha4l  ])receded 
him  iu  so  conceiving  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  its  his- 
tory';  and  that  he  had  even  applied  his  conception  hy  treating 
of  the  histor}'  of  philosophy  with  a  profundity  and  subtlety 
of  which  CVmsin  was  incajmble.  But  in  this  reference  a  very 
im]K>rtant  difference  between  them  must  l)e  noted.  Hegel 
wi*nt  to  the  history  of  philosophy  in  onler  to  show  that  its 
whole  evolution  was  an  exemplitication  of  the  philosophy 
which  he  had  elaborated;  Cousin  went  to  it  in  onk'r  to  be 
{glided  to  a  philosophy  which  he  wished  to  discover.  Hegel 
oc»nstnie<l  the  history  to  make  it  conform  to  his  s{)ecuhitive 
€*onrlusions;  Cousin  wjis  content  to  study  it  without  any 
<»ther  assumption  tlian  that  if  examined  imiiarttally  and  (*om- 
pH'hensively  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  catliolic 
e«'leetieism  which  would  seiMirate  the  true  from  the  false  in 
all  anterior  s\'stems,  and  harmonise  all  trutlis  in  them  wliidi 
had  hitherto  apiH*an*d  iiu-onHistent  ami  antagonist ir.  Tliis, 
h<iwevt*r«  is  equiviilent  to  haying  that  Hegi*l*s  metliod  of 
treating  the  history  of  philosophy  was  directly  anti-sfirntitic 
and  unreiUMmable,  while  Cousin's  w;is  legitimate  and  appn>- 
priatt*. 

It  was  in  the  l<*rtun*s  deliver(*cl  at  Paris  in  \X'2^  to  an 
aihniring  audienre  of  two  tlit»usan<l  |»i*.rsons  that  he  pnn 
{NiundtHl  his  hist4>riral  theories:  and  it  is  only  with  that  [tart 
of  his  hvstem  whirh  ndates  to  liistor\'  that  I  mean  to  deal. 
It  was  the  hist  |Kirt  added,  and  it  is  that  on  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Hegel  is  most  .ipi»;in*nt.  As  n*gartls  this  iiitlu«*n(*e, 
it  must  \te  r(*m«*mU*nMl  that  alth(»u^h  Heg<d*s  'lMiil(».H4»phy  of 
llisti>r%'*  was  only  published  in  l><«t7,  (*(»usin  Wiis  not  only 
aei|uainted  with  the  outlines  of  world-histor}*  contained  in 
tia*  ^  Kncychi|>itM|ia  *  (IMIT)  and  the  *  lMiihiso|)Iiy  of  Uight* 
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(1^:20);  but  during  a  stay  of  Kome  months  at  Berlin  ii 
1824-25  had  met  Hegel,  and  become  intimate  with  ftuinei^ 
his  most  zealous  disciples.  Gans,  Hotlio,  Heuuiu|;,  aai 
Michelet;  and  again  in  1827  hod  enjoyed  a  month  of  Hi^l'i 
society  in  Paris.  It  is  very  pi'obable,  therefore,  that  C'OibtL 
derived  his  views  on  historical  optimiHm,  war,  great  tat*, 
and  Rome  of  the  other  Hubjecte  treated  by  him  in  the  *C(Mia 
de  1828  *  directly  or  indii-cctly  from  Hegel.  CVrtainly  h» 
intei-com-ne  with  Hegel  miixt  have  contirmed  him  in  them. 
As  he  has  generally  stated  them  witli  more  cleameiu*  and  nxt 
appearance  of  proof  Uiau  Hegel,  I  shall  discuss  tiiein  a>  he 
hiis  presented  them,  and  shall  not  conaider  it  neceaaair  u 
dwell  on  them  when  Hegel  comes  under  review. 

The  general  aim  ai  the  first  three  lectures  is  to  detcnniai 
the  place  of  philosophy  and  of  ita  history  within  uuiveml 
history.  Psychological  anal^-sis  is  maintained  to  be  indii- 
pensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  thu  t^wk.  The  tbHom 
manifestations  and  phases  of  social  life  arc  all  traced  back  lo 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature  from  which  they  spring;  to 
five  fundamental  wants,  each  of  which  ha«  corresponding  to  it 
a  general  idea.  The  idea  of  the  useful  gives  ri*i'  t((  maiht^ 
matical  and  physical  science,  industry  and  political  ecoDomr: 
the  idea  of  the  just  to  civil  society,  the  State,  and  jurispn- 
dence;  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  to  art;  the  idea  of  God  (o 
religion  and  worship ;  and  the  idea  of  truth  in  itself,  in  iti 
highest  degree  and  under  its  purest  form,  to  philost^y- 
These  ideas  are  argued  to  be  simple  and  indecompoeaUe ;  to 
coexist  in  every  mind;  to  constitute  the  whole  foundation  of 
humanity;  and  to  follow  in  the  order  mentioned.  Bat  if 
human  nature  manifests  itself  in  the  individual,  it  manifestt 
itself  also  in  the  race,  the  history  of  which  is,  in  &ict,  but  tbt 
representation  of  human  nature  on  a  great  scale.  There  is  ii 
the  race  only  the  elements  which  are  in  the  individoal.  The 
unity  of  civilisation  is  in  the  unity  of  human  nature;  ib 
varieties  are  in  the  variety  of  the  elementa  o£  that  Datmr- 
All  that  is  in  human  nature  passes  into  the  movement  of 
civilisation,  to  subsist,  oi^nise  itself,  and  prospeia,  if  essen- 
tial and  necessary,  hut  soon  to  he  extinguished  if  accidental 
and  individual.     Tlierefore,  as  human  nature  is  the  matter 
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mnd  the  base  of  history,  histor}-  Im,  so  to  speak,  the  judge 
of  human  nature,  and  historical  analysis  is  the  counterproof 
of  psychological  analj'sis.  History,  called  in  to  the  help  of 
analvHis,  shows  us  that  civilisation  —  the  magnified  image  of 
human  nature  —  includes  at  all  epochs  a  philosophic  element, 
m'hich  has  a  distinct,  always  subsisting,  and  continually 
inrreasing  part  or  history  on  the  stage  of  the  world;  and  that 
wliat  philosophy  is  to  the  other  elements  of  human  nature  and 
civilisation,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  to  the  other  branches 
of  universal  history.  It  shows  us  that  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy is  tlie  last  of  all  the  developments  of  history,  but  sui)erior 
Uy  them  all, —  the  only  one  in  which  humanity  knows  itself 
fully,  with  all  its  elements  borne,  as  it  were,  to  their  highest 
power,  and  set  in  their  truest  and  clearest  light. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  M.  Cousin  treats  of  the  psychological 
method  in  history.  He  argues  that  the  historical  method  can 
be  neither  exclusively  empirical  nor  exclusively  spec*ulative, 
by  which  he  means  deductive,  but  both  in  union;  and  that, 
combining  speculation  with  empiricism  in  a  legitimate  man- 
ner, it  must  start  from  the  human  reason,  enumerate  com- 
pletely its  elements,  reduce  them  by  a  severely  scientific 
analysis  to  the  lowest  numlier  possible,  determine  tlieir 
relationship,  and  follow  their  development  in  history,  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  that  the  historical  development  is  an 
expression  of  the  internal  development  of  reason.  Acconl- 
ingly«  he  sets  about  laying  the  foundation  of  this  methcMl  by 
a  study  of  the  categories  of  thought.  He  reaches  the  result 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  constitutive  and  n*gulative 
principles  of  reason  are  three:  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  other- 
wise called  unitv,  suljsUince,  the  alwolute,  &i\ ;  the  idea  of 
the  finite,  likewise  designated  plurality,  difference,  phenom- 
enon* relative  existence,  the  conditioned,  &c. ;  and  the  idea 
of  the  relation  N'tween  the  infinite  and  the  finit<%  a  ndation 
wiiirh  so  unites  the  two  temu<  that  they  are  insepara)il«\  and, 
ah>ng  with  itself,  constitute*  at  the  same  time,  a  triplicity 
and  an  indivisible  unitv.' 

1  It  has  bf«n  cocmMrrrd  riprtiient  to  dUtiosuinh  the  ripnsitnry  ainl  rrltical 
piartloo*  of  tbit  rhaptcr  by  printing  the  f«innrr  In  lanrfr.  and  tlH*  lattrr  io 
■lalltr.  prist. 
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Consiii  had  the  grut  muit  of  weiug  tlmt  iMjobolctg.r  ftud  iW  ] 
i^f  of  history  mra  intimately  TaUt»<l.  lie  |>t-rociv«l  (hot  th>  iatt 
its  root  in  the  former';  that  tiie  HOcuLa  ol  hiMiory  in  i>Rj]Krly  a  p 
logical  soietioe;  that  it  ptwappowt.  u  kiii)wle(l(;«  uf  the  funtlaanti: 
powers,  affection*,  and  law*  of  the  hxiimii  minil  anil  cltaracUr :  anj  Itai 
biatorioalanalyeiemayinppleiaeiitaii.l  oonvct,  but  can  n«itlM>rlc*i 
from  nor  aubetitntMl  for  psyebtdoginl  Aiioljuis.  Probably  ua  twe 
him  had  mod  io  oleariy  that  "naoewiiy  of  ociimRctin^  all  our  gcMnk* 
tioDi  from  history  with  the  lawa  of  hiiriiaii  nature,"  tb*  hoikowr  of  na^ 
nialng  which  J.  S.  Hill  most  erroneoiuly  uHcribiid  to  "M.  Comt*  ikm. 
■roong  the  new  historical  scbooL" 

It  most  be  admitted,  howerer,  Uiat  Coimiti  van  far  frnm  entirely  tx^ 
inl  to  hiaOwa  doataine.  Indeed,  he  1l»i]  ho  nooain  Miuneiated  it  thw  b 
to  a  lai^  e^ent  implieitly  withdres^  it  l\v  HurreplitJouMly  -nH'm'Tt 
haman  reasoa  for  hnman  natore.  Wlmt  warrant  w  tti«r«  for  IhisT  WV] 
Umit  the  field  froni  which  dednctioiu  applicable  tn  hi»lof7  may  ta  dnts 
to  raaaon,  a  single  part  or  faculty  of  hiinian  nBtun?  Why  e^ichHk  v* 
41ng  tmly  beloDging  to  tiiat  natnief  <?oiiiin  dctcs  not  gtre  any  rtfltat 
laaaomd  answer.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  rIiow  that  in  wnrj 
outsoiowHMSS  the  ttina  terns  or  Idsiui  which  hnvr  \nxn  ■pacifimi  «*  » 
TidTedaseoBditioasiaitd  iorthwilliproce«<!ii  to  argue  an  if  h«  had  tlin'. 
leduoed  all  the  phenoowna  of  eonatioaiufuia  to  tlnuM.'  t^mui.  ta  onM^ 
(^TUtosness  of  there  being  »  great  difletenoe  between  the  drtttrtiamd 
the  tormal  or  metaphyseal  conditions  of  eooMiouanees  and  the  aush* 
of  consciousness  into  its  real  or  pe^rhulo^icol  eleniBul*.  It  do*  ^ 
appear  to  hare  occurred  to  him  thnt  lie  might  have  siic>i;««hI«)  in  4* 
covering  the  ultimita  categories  of  re.t.-«aii,  aud  yet  hsve  the  ini^uirr  v^ 
human  nature  as  the  basis  of  hlaton'  to  begin ;  that  tlin  ix>ii'litio(H  is- 
plied  in  the  possibility  of  reason  sre  not  tli?  laws  of  the  dcTelcfameM  d 
reason,  and  still  leaa  of  those  principlt-^  which  sre  distinct  froia  immB- 
He  abandons,  in  fact,  without  seeming  to  knoir  that  he  ia  dMRgSfc  A( 
great  truths  with  which  he  starts:  tbat  the  matter  of  history  tsbMM 
nature  in  its  entirety,  in  all  its  wante.  fncultim,  and  pritn-ip)^ :  and  tM 
a  science  of  history  can  be  founded  on  no  narrower  hns'w  than  the  wb>W 
of  psychological  science  supplies,  tlv  M'eks  to  build  not  oti  llwU 
mind,  but  on  reasoa  slone,  or  rather  not  aven  on  reason,  aa  a  poaiUi* 
principle  of  the  mental  eonstitntion  rtnd  life  —  which  is  the  oalr  sa^  • 
which  it  is  a  true  factor  of  history — I'ul  on  abstract  idfas  of  mmwmi  «iA 
which  metaphysics  is  conversant,  but,  with  which  the  sc(aa«»  ol  UsMn 
has  no  more  to  do  than  the  science  of  chpinistry.  lie  thua  tmaitam  ia 
practice  the  important  truths  which  b<'  holds  in  theory. 

The  next  three  lectures  treat  of  the  futidnmontal  irtemtl 
history,  the  great  epochs  of  hihlnr^-,  and  the  plan  of  liUvtff. 
The  reduction  of  reason  into  t1ii'i.>e  ideas  is  supiKi««d  to  haw 
already  determined  all  the  conclusions  to  be  come  to  on  thnr 
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points,  and  the  course  of  actual  history  is  referred  to  only  as 
affording  illustrations  of  truths  obtained  independently  of  the 
•ludy  of  it.^ 

The  development  of  intelligence  is  described  as  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  si)ontaneous  and  reflective.  The  siM)ntaneouH 
davelopment,  taking  place  in  all  men  without  exception, 
instinctively  and  involuntarily,  is  a  primitive,  imi)ersouaK 
and  univeisal  fact.  The  reflective  development,  displaying 
itself  in  a  marked  degree  only  in  the  philosophical  few,  is 
a  secondary,  personal,  and  particular  fact.  Reflection  pre- 
supposes and  is  occasioned  by  spontaneity.  It  is  a  sort  of 
levenal  of  the  spontaneous  process,  a  going  over  it  again 
from  the  opposite  point,  an  analysing  of  it,  a  scrutiny  of  its 
conditions  and  rules.  It  adds  nothing  new,  nothing  of  its 
own,  to  it;  but  only  seeks  to  account  for  it,  to  find  how  it 
hss  reached  its  present  stage  and  character,  out  of  what  prin- 
ciples it  has  grown  up,  and  what  elements  it  includes.  To 
effect  this  end  it  is  necessitate<l  to  decom{>ose,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish. To  apprehend  clearly  the  different  constituent 
elements  which  are  all  confusedly  united  in  spontaneous 
consciousness,  it  must  apprehend  them  one  by  one,  and  while 
intent  on  the  contemplation  of  any  one  must  extrude  the 
others  from  its  sight. 

Hence  clearness,  but  hence  also  error.  Error  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  thought  taken  for  the  wlude  of  thought ;  an 
incomplete  truth  converted  into  a))solute  truth.  No  other 
error  is  {lossible,  liecause  thought,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must 
possess  some  one  of  the  elements  whi(*h  constitute  it,  some 
element  of  realitv.  Reflection,  then»fonN  alwa\Ti  includes 
truth,  and  almost  always  error,  lieeauso  it  is  almost  always 
incomplete.  And  error  necessitates  difference  lietween  men. 
The  primitive  unity  of  s{M)ntaneouM  intelligence,  not  supiMis- 
ing  distinction,  aihnits  neither  of  error  nor  difference;  but 
reflection,  in  discriminating  the  elements  of  thought,  and 
considering  them  sei>anitely  and  exclusively,  pnKhu-es  error, 

>  I  lc«v«  annaClcfd.  an  pmprrly  fallloir  within  llw*  proTinrr*  of  the  ibr<»lM;:ian 
ftad  MHapbjBidiiii.  what  U  Mid  in  thnw*  l«*rtnrMi  as  In  the  U\rm»  of  th«»  intiniti*. 
Salt#,  and  th«  rvlatioo  of  th#  intinitr  and  finite.  belocMcinx  not  to  man.  hut  to 
ahaolato  lnUUic«tH*r.  r«»n4titntini;  th«  nMur^  of  iVity.  and  n«cr«AiUtinK  and 
•X|dalaiBf  the  rrcaiioo  of  the  univrme. 


and  variety  of  error  or  difference.  H«nce  the  different  opoeii 
o£  individual  existence,  which  are  only  tlie  stagca  catued  hf 
a  change  in  ideas,  hy  variations  in  the  points  of  view  of  n- 
flection. 

Hence,  further,  the  differences  of  men  compared  with  om 
another.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  agree  togvLhcr  to  am- 
aider  at  the  same  time  the  same  side  of  thought  and  of  thii^ 
and  so  they  necessarily  differ,  fail  to  comprelieiid  one  anotlKr, 
and  even  despise  one  another.  He  who  ia  extiluxtvely  ptr- 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  unity  and  intini^.  [lities  Uw  aiu 
who  enjoys  the  finite  world,  life  in  its  movement  auil  varirtj: 
and  he  who  is  wholly  attached  to  the  interesta  and  pl«sa»am 
of  this  world,  regards  as  a  fool  the  man  whose  tlinugbu  uJ 
affections  are  centred  on  the  invisible  principle  of  exUteno. 
Most  men  are  thus  merely  halves  or  quarters  of  men,  and  cu 
become  entire  men  only  by  deliverijig  themselves  from  lU 
esclusiveness  which  rendera  them  unable  to  campcvhend 
others,  and  by  realising  in  themselves  all  tlic  ulcmenta  ill 
humanity. 

It  is  with  the  human  race  as  with  individnals.  Wb* 
reflection  is  to  the  individual,' history  ia  to  tliu  race.  Ita 
the  condition  of  the  successive  evolution  of  all  tho  eaaeoud 
elements  of  humanity,  and  has  consequently  epochs,  an  epoA 
being  nothing  else  than  the  predominance  of  one  of  tbe  ele- 
ments of  humanity  during  the  time  necessary  for  it  to  dwpln' 
all  the  powers  which  are  in  it,  and  to  improa  itself  npa 
industry,  the  State,  art,  religion,  and  philottopby.  Aa  tim 
essential  elements  of  thought  are  three,  no  more  and  no  Itm, 
the  epochs  of  history  must  be  three,  no  more  and  no  kaa. 
The  three  elements  are,  indeed,  to  some  extent  in  eavh  epnck; 
but  each  one  of  them,  in  order  to  run  through  ita  wbol*  <!»■ 
velopment,  must  have  an  epoch  to  itself.  The  three 
succeed  each  otiicr  in  a  necessary  order.  It  is  not  ma 
self,  not  tlie  sentiment  of  the  me  and  of  liberty,  whJdi  i* 
dominant  in  new-born  reflection,  but  the  sense  of  feeblenoek, 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  tlie  intinilc,  u^kw  G).«1: 
and  as  it  is  thus  in  tbe  individual  life,  so,  too,  the  tint  vpwi 
of  humanity  is  necessarily  pervaded  witli  the  iiontiinent  of  tb 
misery  and  notldngness  of  man,  and  Riled  with  the  ideaU 
tbe  infinite,  of  unity,  of  the  itbHolute,  and  of  utcmitr.     IV 
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IfTOwth  of  reflection  in  the  individual  gives  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  {MfrKonal  freedom  and  power;  and  equally  the  exercise  of 
liberty  Iea<ls  humanity  to  feel  the  cliarm  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  and  to  yield  itself  up  exclusively  thereto,  which  is 
the  reign  of  {M.*iiionality,  the  epoch  of  the  finite.  Having 
exhauste«l  the  extremes,  there  is  nothing  left  either  for  the 
individual  or  tlie  race  but  to  unite  and  harmonise  them;  and 
i»o  the  two  epochs  of  the  infinite  and  finite  arc  necessarily 
Hucceeded  by  a  third  which  reconciles  them  and  sums  them 
u|s  impressing  even-where  uixm  industr}*,  the  State,  art, 
nfligion,  and  philosophy,  tlie  relatitm  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  and  thus  gives  to  tliat  relation  its  own  expression  in 
hiiitor}\  its  own  empire. 

Such  are  the  e{M>chs  of  history,  and  the  order  of  their 
siuccession;  but  under  the  relation  of  succession  lies  one  of 
feneration.  Tlie  first  e{)och  of  humanity  begets  the  second, 
and  the  fertile  residua  of  the  two  fii-st  ejiochs  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  thinl.  Although  the  different  ei>ochs  of  humanity 
are  wholes  which  have  earh  a  life  of  it^  own,  humanitv  itself 
is  an  active  and  pniductive  force  which  jiervades  thorn  all, 
and  an  organic  whole  which  comprehends  them  all.  The 
truth  I  if  hist4>r\'  is  therefcire  not  a  dead  truth,  or  one  confined 
to  any  {Nirticular  age,  but  a  living  and  growing  truth,  which 
crimes  forth  gnulually  from  the  harmonious  work  of  ages,  and 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  progressive  birth  of  humanity. 
It  is  more.  History  reflects  not  merely  the  movement  of 
humanity,  but  of  ( toil's  lU'tion  (»n  and  in  hunuiiiity.  It  is 
the  g«»veniment  of  (ickI  made  visible.  And  im  His  govern- 
ment must  be  like  His  chara(*ter,  |K*rfect,  everything  in  hi.s- 
tor}'  must  be  in  its  pla(*e,  must  U*  reasonable,  and  for  the 
greatest  gcMNl  of  all  things. 

Thi*  in  M.  roiijiiir»  «»lfbrat<»<l  thi»ory  of  historical  dcvplopnipiit, 
»t«t«N|,  M  far  an  pOM«ibli*,  in  th«»  wonU  of  iU  author.  It  ia  itii|NHiAih1«* 
to  «if*iiT  to  it  a  certain  Hurt  of  ^ramlftir  att«l  plauMbilitv ;  hut  it  failn  at 
alitiiHit  every  |ioiut  to  Hati.tfy  th«*  li-^itiiiiat<*  (l**tiian<l4  of  M*i«'tic<*. 

The  tiii^titiction  |M*twt^Mi  si<(»ittaii«*ityan«l  rff*fl«*ction  with  whirh  it  ^tart4 
van  one  to  which  M.  CoUiiin  att.irhi'i|  ;^>at  ini{w>rtan4***.  )>iit  which  ht* 
never  »uccer«h"«i  in  «*lisirly  an«l  •li*liin*tly  a]*pr**h*Miilin.:.  Ilf  rr;^anlfil 
»|>oiitao«H)UA  reaM>n  an  r<*aMiu  in  it««*lf.  as  ah'u^hit^  or  itn|»TMinal  reason, 
an  roniie«|uently  inra|>alil«*  of  «*rriir,  ami  a  i^ure  foundatinti  for  tht*  author- 
ity of  ooi  vernal  beliefs ;  aitt!  r«*flef*tivi*  reanon  ao  that  whirh  \*  nuMlifie<| 
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and  guided  by  will,  tlie  principle,  nceonling  to  him,  in  which 
coDMBts ;  ftiid  therefore  as  iiiilivitlunl,  vttriablp,  and  Hubjaei  lo  «t« 
Now  this  is  itTitcnnblp.  Spontaneous  thouglil  da«it  uot  diifrr  fnun  lAr 
tive  thought  by  being  unaccompanied  mid  uulufliuuceil  bv  wilL  Tlr 
progresa  of  Bpoutaueous  tlioogbt,  like  all  progr«<aa  in  tliougbt.  imfim 
Uiroughout  the  active  concurrence  of  the  will  with  the  ititi^1i];«n<K.  Ii 
the  coane  of  tlint  progreas,  which  oml>race«  human  hbtorj  to  dl  A 
length  and  breadth,  arts  have  been  invented  nnd  ■ciRi)«es  •volveal,  favH 
written,  moral  creeds  elaborated,  religiona  eRtahlishcd,  CompIcK  ainl  •!» 
able  civiliaations  built  uji :  and  although  the  mind  baa  iwt  |jn^i^4 
along  this  lengthened  rood  with  a  ulcar  purceplioii  of  the  goal  to  vUA 
it  leads,  neitlier  huA  it  taken  steps  in  utter  durknean ;  ood  a*  littl*  bat  ■ 
been  driven  on  by  any  fatalistic  force  either  over  it  or  wiUitn  it.  It  W 
bad  light  and  freedom  sufiicient  to  make  it  reaponsibie  (or  e*dt «» 
oeMive  step,  aa  it  became  right  that  it  should  bo  tak«ti.  Tbe  win  ta 
everywhere  been  present,  choice  everywhere  called  for,  antir  iiiiijah» 
posaible.  To  spealt,  oa  M.  Cousin  does  of  spontanraiu  iiil«lllg«icc  ■ 
instinctive,  is,  taken  Uterally.  no  less  alisurd  than  to  iipo«k  of  vfcb 
blackness  or  a  circular  square. 

Further,  M.  Cousin,  instead  of  drawing  a  eonaittent  dfaitiaeliaA.  h* 
merely  mixed  up  and  confounded  a  number  of  dintincUooA.  WkMb 
distinguishes  spontaneous  from  reBective  intelligeocc  by  i  liaix  NlJMH 
the  former  as  iiii mediate,  involuntary,  and  incapable  of  error,  tbr  wl; 
real  mental  fact  which  corresponds  to  it  is  perception  extern*)  or  inMa^ 
and  reflection  includes  the  whole  of  what  is  commonly  cnlicd  tha^^ 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  tlie  diatiitclion  which  he  wiobed  to  AaK 

While,  however,  a  part  of  what  we  are  told  of  the  distinctkia  b»l^— 
spontaneity  and  reflection  is  true  only  of  the  diatinclion  between  |wMy 
tion  and  thought,  another  part  of  it  is  true  only  of  that  betw«ati  iiiiiIIimj 
and  scientific  thought,  or,  more  accurately,  between  th*  lowwr  attd  U|^ 
stages  of  thoughL  When  apontaneous  intolligene«  i«  deaerib^  aa  a^ 
paratively  obscure  and  confused,  rellective  intellip^noe  oa  eDin|wiati«ri; 
otear  and  distinct;  wheu  it  is  admitted  that  the  former  really,  al^o^ 
slowly,  progresses  through  the  ages,  and  constitute*  the  thinking  of  tW 
mass  of  men,  while  the  latter  is  characteristic  of  the  iJiiioaofitiic  fn.  - 
a  difference  of  degree  is  presented  to  us  as  A  distinction  of  kind,  ''i  jia 
differs  from  ordinary  knowledge  not  alwolutely  or  xpectflcally.  bot  ntt- 
lively  and  in  degree.  Science  boa  grown  out  of  ordinoiy  koowletlfK,  ari 
ordinary  knowledge  is  on  the  way  to  become  ■eience.  Tfar  kiMwM|> 
whieh  enables  tiie  rudest  savage  to  satisfy  his  simpWt  wonU,  uiil  lW 
broadest  and  best-established  genera) isaliona  of  the  most  adranewl  U*ii| 
astronomer  or  chemist,  are  merely  the  eslreium  of  a  prnniaa  wbkk  taa 
been  continuous,  and  which  has  gradually  Ailed  up  the  wbul*  diataa* 
between  them. 

'llien,  another,  a  third  distinction  seems  to  lie  the  only  one  which  wil 
answer  to  that  part  of  M.  Counin's  account  which  infera  tl>*  oricia  d 
n-ligion  and  poetry  to  sgiuntanetty.  and  of  phikuophy  to  nflactioB  — til 
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lie  dintiDeticHi  between  thought  combined  with  and  thought  separated 
'rom  emotion.  This,  also,  is  only  a  difference  of  degree ;  for  a  complete 
lereraiiee  of  thought  from  emotion  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  further,  prop- 
rtiy  speaking,  no  dirision  of  thoughts  themselves  into  kinds. 

And  there  is  at  least  another,  a  fourth  distinction  with  which  that 
inder  consideration  is  identified :  that  of  thought  which  works  on  objects 
(iven  to  it,  and  of  thought  which  makes  itself  its  own  object ;  of  thought 
vhich  deals  with  exterior  things  in  order  to  ascertain  their  natures  and 
awa»  and  of  thought  which  studies  and  analyses  itA  own  processes.  This 
is  a  distinction  of  kind  and  not  of  mere  degree ;  for,  thus  understood, 
is  not  the  continuance  of  spontaneity,  not  a  further  stage  of  tlie 
prooeas,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  occasioned  by  it ;  but  is  a 
of  rerersal  of  it,  a  going  over  it  again  from  an  opposite  point  and 
an  opposite  aim.  It  is  only  when  M.  Cousiu^s  distinction  of  spon- 
taoeoas  and  reflectire  intelligence  is  understood  as  equivalent  to  this 
diatiiictton  that  the  statement  that  reflection,  in  going  over  the  processes 
oi  spontaneous  thought,  adds  to  them  nothing  new,  and  not  a  few  other 
statements  which  he  has  made,  can  be  received  as  true.  Perhaps  the 
general  impression  his  account  leaves  is  that  this  was  the  distinction  he 
had  in  view,  but  that  he  altogether  failed  to  steady  his  eye  upon  it.  It 
was  certainly*  I  think,  the  distinction  which  he  should  have  drawn,  and 
to  which  he  should  have  exclusively  adhered. 

Rut  then,  if  this  be  the  distinction,  spontaneous  intelligence  may  l>e 
wry  clear  and  precise,  and  reflective  intelligence  very  obscure  and  con- 
fused. The  great  mass  of  thought  will  be  what  is  called  spontaneous 
thought,  and  it  need  not  necessarily  lie  vaguer,  or  shorter,  or  easier  than 
reflective  thought.  There  is  probably  no  psychological  analysis  which 
han  displayed  so  much  perspicacity,  vigour,  concentration,  and  persever- 
aaoe  of  mind,  as  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  an  arhi«'vement 
of  spontaneous  research.  The  spontaneous  intelligenct*.  in  this  acoe|>ta- 
iion  of  Uie  term,  originates  not  only  the  simplest  but  the  subtlest  inven- 
tions ;  apprehends  not  only  the  most  obvious  but  the  most  recondite  truths. 
It  is  to  it,  and  not  to  reflective  intelli};enre,  thus  distinguished,  that  the 
world  owes  its  religions,  its  legi^latiouN,  its  arts.  itA  industries,  its  sciences, 
and  even  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  phiUwofthy. 

M.  Cousin  has  not  sucreeileil,  then,  in  distinguishing  between  sponta- 
neous and  reflective  int4*lligt»nce,  although  then*  is  a  n*al  distinction  1m*- 
twern  them  on  which  he  has  ocrasionally  toucli«*il.  Hat!  he  appn*liend«>4l 
it  more  clearlv  and  consistently,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  could  not 
|«Muiibly  be  applie<l  to  histon*  in  th«*  ^ay  he  attenipte<l.  If  reflection  )»• 
restricted  to  denote  that  kind  of  thought  %ihirh  has  its  origin  in  the  con- 
victioo  that  processes  of  mind  re<|uiri*  explanation  no  lens  than  proc«^<ws 
of  matter:  ami  that  if  th**  mind  will  onlv  turn  its  eve  inwards  —  will  only 
liend  ita  attention  )»ack  u|x»n  ititelf.  and  study  these  procesM*^  —  an  expla- 
nation of  them  may  l>e  n*a4*h«*I :  and  if  i»|iontaneity  W  understiKMl  as 
romprebendtng  all  other  thought :  the  notion  that  the  mhf>le  mass  of 
thought  in  individuals,  nations,  and  humanity  is  set  in  motion  and  kept 
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in  motion  by  the  action  o(  reflection,  ccaMs  to  be  in  any  degrM 
Hfiflection  must  then  be  admitted  to  l>«  a  kind  of  liioughl,  wluob,  ianri 
of  setting  all  other  thought  in  motion,  iiiakei  ihi  ofiu  ■ppavano*  oalf 
when  most  other  kinds  of  thought  have  alreuly  run  a  leiigibMMd  oeoiw. 
only  after  notable  resulU  bare  been  ntochud  in  iicienco,  ut,  nM)tBl*.nf 
religion.  Instead  of  determining  the  general  moTetneat  of  tlKi«(kt.a 
must  l>e  determined  by  it-,  and  instead  of  impoting  a  law  of  nMxnaM 
on  spontaneous  tiiought,  a  law  of  moveniBnl  ftlrvodj-  tlierw  tnust  poa^ft 
hend  and  regulate  its  own  movement.  Uut  this  means  ruin  to  iL  Ca^il 
theory;  it  is  the  pulling  out  of  its  foundation-stone.  If  ime,  «hal(« 
be  the  cause  of  historical  morenient,  that  cause  catmot  be  tlia  dec^q* 
sition  of  Kpont&neous  thought  into  its  eaaentlal  elements  Hiulvr  tba  Mlw 
of  reflection ;  and  tvhat«ver  be  the  law  of  historical  movetnmt,  that  k* 
cannot  be  the  inability  of  reflection  to  think  more  than  otia  of  Um«d> 
luents  at  a  time,  or  in  any  other  order  than  Uial  of  infinite,  finita,«f 
relation  of  finite  and  infinite.  Both  cause  and  law  tntut  be  logfced  !■ 
elsewhere.  The  attention  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  tb«  ntelMrf 
one  kind  of  thought  to  auoUier;  but  the  whole  mov«a»ent  of  IhM^ 
must  be  studied  iu  itself,  and  in  relation  to  nature. 

But  may  not,  it  will  be  said,  sjiontaneoas  thought,  although  Ittmrn 
independently  of  the  impulse  of  reflection,  still,  in  th*  eoara*  of  te  ■■» 
inent,  manifest  one  of  its  elements  after  another,  oo  thai  Kack  ^lamm 
shall  have  an  epoch  to  it«elf  after  the  manner  indicated  by  CoimaT  I 
think  not  If  spontaneous  intelligence  develop,  and  if  th«r*  aiwevtM 
elements  so  essentially  constitutive  of  it  as  to  be  indotlvd  id  tta  «*■; 
act,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  all  these  elements  can  toil  l«  b*  ciuiitia— ^ 
and  contemporaneously  developed,  and  especially  bow  tkvy  eui  !■• 
separated  as  to  be  the  distinctive  prinoiples  of  historical  «poeks<l  ■» 
mense  duration.  And  whether  such  a  stucGeMire  deTelopmaat  atte 
eteroeiits  of  reason  be  possible  or  not,  obviously  eT«r]r  prewiiupUfla  lA 
duced  by  M.  Cousin  in  its  favour  is  swept  away  by  the  diapeniao  of  llf 
confused  augmentation  on  which  he  rests  it.  Any  prMUinptina*ar|Bfr 
abilitie*  which  remain  point  to  the  oppo«it«  conc]u*M>n.  ThiM  lb*  ^^ 
lative  grounds  on  which  Cousin  bases  his  hypotbMb  at  a  aaaa^W 
separate  development  of  the  elements  of  intelligence  ia  wiMwmaain  UriM 
cat  epochs  are  undermined  -,  and  it  is  on  these  grnimda  that  ^  baa  M^ 
restfid  it.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  exclusively  on 
tliere  being  nntbiiig  else  adduced  in  its  favour  exovpt  a 
that  the  actual  course  of  history  is  found  to  confirm  tfae 
tliey,  ucwordiiig  to  him.  support. 

Tlie  ultimate  appeal,  however,  must  be  to  the  facta  Ihemarivaa.    WM 
thrn.  do  tliey  say  1    Xki  they  substantiate  the  notion  of  Ihra*  UMri4 
e]nchs,  the  first  characterised  by  the  supremacy  of  Iho  infin-t:-  ■^-  ■■ .  ■' 
o(  the  finite,  and  the  third  of  the  relation  of  the  icflnitp  ;,  i .  - 
my  thinking,  they  do  not.     The  epoch  of  the  infinite,  »^-<  . 
Cimiin.  was  that  of  thr  Kast.  whera  fverything  was  i(wt»  , .      ' 
bile,  industry  feeble,  tin.'  arts  gigantic  and  muiistniua,   lbi>    law*  at  * 
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Scute  fixed  and  immatable,  religion  a  longing  after  al)sorption  in  the 
inTitfible,  and  philosophy  the  contemplation  of  abAolute  unity.  Well,  wan 
Lbe  KmmI  in  any  form  in  which  tliis  description  can  be  regarded  as  even 
approximately  true,  the  first  eix)ch  of  history?  Is  it  {lossible  for  us 
lenoutfly  to  hold  it  was?  M.  Cousin,  while  believing  in  a  primitive  reve- 
ls t  ion,  an  age  of  gold,  the  Eilen  of  poetry  and  religion,  discanled  the 
plication  of  a  primitive  people,  as  more  embarrassing  than  important,  and 
la  not  properly  belonging  to  histor}*,  which,  strictly,  is  only  where  differ- 
enoe  and  development  are.  So  be  it.  But  there  was  no  long  interval,  no 
tine  of  difference  and  development,  of  struggle  and  evolution,  no  e]M>ch 
between  Eden  and  the  East  descrilied  by  M.  Cousin  ?  Did  the  latter 
ipring  iram«'diately  out  of  the  former  ?  There  was,  we  may  be  certain,  a 
long  interval,  and  no  immediate  connection,  or  even  sudden  growth.  The 
East  presents  us  with  several  elaborate  and  artificial  civilisations,  but  with 
BODe  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  dates  from  Eden  ;  on  the  contrary, 
ve  have  more  or  less  evidence  of  their  having  develof^ed  gradually  from 
iira|>lt*,  if  not  barbarous,  conditions  of  society.  But  rude  and  simple 
peoples,  still  more  barbarous  peoples,  are  never  found  absorbed  in  the 
Don  leni  plat  ion  of  the  infinite,  and  of  al»solute  unity.  The  Brahmins  and 
Boddhists  of  Asia  may  be  so ;  but  the  low  and  sensuous  populations  which 
ibm  Arvans  encountered  in  India  on  their  arrival  were  not;  and  these 
Aryans  themselves  —  the  Vedic  hynms  show  us  —  were,  so  far  from  l»eing 
Bi  first  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite,  feebly  and  dimly  con- 
scious of  any  such  feeling,  while  keenly  alivt*  to  the  phases  and  imprfnsions 
of  nature,  and  to  the  inttf*rests  of  a  Iif»*,  healthy,  varied,  mobile,  active,  and, 
ill  a  word, all  that,  according  to  M.  Counin,  life  in  the  epoch  of  the  infniite 
■boulil  not  havu  licen. 

This  is  not  all.  M.  Cousin  applies  his  d«*scription  of  thp  oftorh  of  the 
Infinite  to  f Ae  East,  But  the  East  is  a  verv  wide  wonl.  I>id  M.  Cousin 
MAlise  how  comprehensive  it  was?  A  little  inquiry  hhows  uh  that  he  did 
Bot.  His  description  of  the  Flast  U  to  a  ron*iitK*rable  extent  true  of  India, 
hiter  the  definite  establishment  of  Brahniinisni,  but  of  no  other  Eahtern 
ion ;  it  characterises  not  ver)'  inaccurately  a  sta;;e  of  Hindu  life,  but  it 

unwarrantably  professes  to  l»e  a  tlelineatimi  of  the  whole  life  ami 
ii*t4»ry  of  .\sia  plus  Egypt.  There  i.t,  fi>r  iiistanr**,  ni>  country  in  Euro|M* 
o  which  that  description  of  the  Ka>t  applies  Um  than  to  China.  It  is 
m^.  indeetl,  that  China  afford-*  a  ^mnl  fxainple  of  rom{iarative  iitinti*- 
itHty;  but  nothing  can  lie  more  abi^unl  than  to  ^up|io4i*  that  imniolnlity 
iae  to  the  abnoqUion  of  the  Chin«*<w*  niintl  in  the  »tudy  of  the  intiiiit** 
ji«l  the  alMolute.  That  nnml  i<«  exri'ptionably  imliffenMit  ami  flfad  to 
he«e  things:  strangely  atheist ir  ami  fii:iteriali<»tir:  eni;rn!»jw«l  in  t)i«*  tiiiitt*: 
Mclefatigable  in  the  purMiit  f>f  t-arthly  ^ain^:  ^'rt^nly  (»f  tiemkm>ti*«  joy«.  It 
night  readily  l>e  nhowii  \\iM  M.  Cou.<»iir<t  tle«4'ription  a!<wi  faiN  ti>  nii^iA*'r 
o  t^  monarchies  of  MidiUe  A*>iaand  to  Kjypt.  Aid  altliitui^h  it  should 
m  g^'notetl  that  the  .lewiHli  i^itple  uai  di«tillL^ui^htHl  by  it.H  coi><^iou*ne«4 
if   tft»e  presence  f*f  an  infinite  ami  eteni.il  (»<m|  ant|  Judvre,  it  niu^t  at  the 

lime  ba  maintaineil  tbat  that  consciousness  elicited  instead  c»f  crush- 
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ttig  the  sense  of  personality,  freedom,  rEgponRibUity ;  and  tliat  U  p 
itself  to  be  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  vigour  Btiil  anlivfntm. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty.  The  epoch  of  tJiir  tnfittits  a 
end.  WhenV  M.  Couain  answers  :  When  the  infinite  it  n 
dinction.  And  it  appears  not  to  have  uceurred  to  litnt  that  tl 
any  hesitation  in  acceptiug  the  answer.  But  surely  U  u  a  taaai 
if  not  a  aelf-coDtradictory  one,  and  the  very  reverse  of  esplaoi 
can  tlie  infinite  be  tzhaatled  in  ang  direction  ?  and  niach  u> 
iHi-ection  ? 

The  epoch  of  the  finite  M.  Cousin  finds  in  th*  hUtory  c 
antiquity.     In  describiug  it,  however,  he  ktwps  hi*  ty»  axeloa 
on  Greece;  and  yet  entirely  overloolcs  tlie  obviou*  dilScul^,  I 
finite  realised  itself  so  admirably  In  Greece,  it  iihouJd  noi  faav*  n 
in  a  less  perfect  form  in  Rome.    This  difficulty  he  oould  not  luw*(al« 
by  saying  that  in  Greece  the  finite  did  not  impress  il«elf  on  kU  tb«  |bi 
of  life,  and  therefore  had  to  conlinOe  iUelf  in  Rome ;  becnuue,  acMcdf  1 
to  his  own  teaching,  the  laal  phase  of  life  on  which  Ml  idegi  e«a  iap^  I 
itself  is  the  philosophical;  and  it  is  cert^nly  not  tm*  that   Boav^   I 
Olid  Greece  was  not,  a  philosophical  nation.     In  ordvt  Uiat  tks  tmM 
should  have  had  all  its  devulopment,  he  ti^lii  lis  that  it  tnost  baTV  h*l  ■ 
almost  exclusive  development,  unhindered  by  an;  movrtnrnt  of  tlv  ii* 
nite;  and  accordingly  he  describes  Greece  as  having  bera  wholly  di 
by  the  idea  of  the  finite.    But  he  thereby  onl;  shona  how 
the  kind  of  historical  speculation  in  which  he  indulgOL     For  tlw  mi» 
his  formula,  he  has  to  ignore  the  plainest  teaching  of  such  expfwMaM 
Grecian  life  as  the  inysteries,  metaphysics,  and  tragedy ;  has  t«  mMita 
the  facts,  or  notice  only  those  which  suit  the  forcgoiin  cvncloMan,  tarn 
that,  looked  at  fairly  and  fully,  they  would  show  Gravinr  to  har«  aaalt^ 
uted  very  greatly  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  the  iuflnlt*  sod  oil 
al>solute.    Greece  certainly  did  not  represent  the  infinite  bun  thaa  CUi 
nor  did  it  even  represent  the  finite  more.     The  superiority  of  Greeee  v> 
the  East  laj,  not  in  carrying  the  finite  farther — which  waold  bavvbemi 
merit  or  progress — but  in  having  a  truer  sense  of  Iwauly  n(  f(irtB,«(p 
portion,  of  harmony.     Of  couriie  finiletiess  and  form  ar«  Vvry  iliBii»^ 
things ;  and  a  graceful  form  is  no  more  flnlto,  or  sugjceaUra  of  the  bUk 
than  one  which  is  the  reverse. 

To  the  modem  world  —  the  third  i-poch  —  is  assigmd  the  iMfc  W 
apprehending  and  expressing  the  relation  n[  the  iiifiuil«  and  Anit*.  B«* 
thia  can  be  done,  apart  from  the  development  of  ibe  rvUtod  ulnak  K 
Cousin  does  not  show.  Neither  does  he  show  that  llip  effort  to  rn«i  > 
these  two  ideas  is  really  distinctive  of  the  modirrn  wnrbl.  And  tlibif* 
the  good  reason  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  imiuMihl*  to  ftadr  tte 
Hindu  philosophies  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Ui^lr  vt^itf 
was  not  the  infinite  to  the  exclusion  of,  but  in  ceiaiiua  in,  tb  bw, 
not-  tha  Gr«ek  philoinphies  without  Himilarly  diaooverkng  that  UtMr  ol^}^ 
was  not  the  finite  in  itself,  but  in  its  connection  with  the  iii(uut«. 

Teated.  then,  by  the  facts,  thb  distribution  of  opoeha  !•  fbaad  In  t> 
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WhateTer  be  the  pUm  of  history,  it  cannot  be  that  drawn  by 
sji.  Cousin.  And  there  is  some  comfort  in  this  reflection,  seeing  that 
9'hm  denies  oar  race  a  future.  There  can  be,  he  tells  us,  no  new  epoch  of 
■MiUiry.  **  Try,^  he  says,  ^  to  add  a  fourth.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
tiiltoQgbi,  I  do  not  say  to  succeed  in  it,  but  even  to  attempt  it ;  for  thought 
sim  able  to  oonoeire  of  anything  only  by  reason  of  the  finite,  of  the  infinite, 
of  their  relation.'*  Had  there  been  no  other  objection  to  M.  Cousin*s 
than  that  it  logically  involved  the  dogmatic  denial  of  the  possi- 
Mlity  of  any  new  epoch  of  history  in  the  future,  I  should  consider  that  in 
iU  lo  outweigh  any  reasons  he  has  given  for  it.  It  is  true  he  tries  to 
the  force  of  the  objection  by  saying  that  the  present  epoch  is  only 
—a  I  ging  from  the  stage  of  barbarism.  This  assertion,  however,  is  not 
miij  ttosupported  by  any  appeal  to  facts,  but  is  in  manifest  contradiction 
to  bit  account  of  what  determines  the  completion  of  an  epoch,  and  to  the 
ckaracter  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  philosophy  as  an  all-comprehensive, 
•U-ffveoociling  eclecticism. 

H.  Cousin,  as  I  have  indicated,  concludes  his  exposition  of  the  plan  of 
hiitcry  by  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  historical  optimism.  ^^  History  is 
tbe  government  of  God  made  visible ;  and  hence  everything  is  there  in 
iU  place :  and  if  everything  is  tliere  in  its  place,  everytliiiig  is  there  for 
good ;  for  everything  arrives  at  an  end,  marked  by  a  beneficent  power.** 
It  ta  marvellous  how  our  author  could  fancy  he  was  entitled  to  believe  so 
great  a  theory  on  such  a  faint  appearance  of  reason.  There  are  things 
witbout  number  which,  our  intellects  and  consciences  testify,  appear  to 
be  indubitably  out  of  place,  bad,  and  mischievous.  If  it  can  be  shown 
tbal  they  are  not  what  they  appear  to  l>e  —  not  really  bad,  but  really  good 

—  lei  it  be  done ;  but  let  us  not  ignore  the  farts,  or  affirm  without  exani- 
Soalion,  that  they  are  just  the  opposite  of  wliat  they  seem,  on  no  better 
ground  than  an  enthymeme  so  contemptible  as  that  God  is  good,  and 
tberefoTB  everything  is  good. 

There  are  still  three  lectures  of  Cousin  to  notice,  and  they 
treat  of  places,  nations,  and  great  men  ;  l)ecause  these  are  the 
three  things  by  which  the  spirit  of  an  e[K)ch  manifests  itself, 

—  the  three  important  {>oints  on  which  the  historian  ought 
U*  fix  his  attention. 

As  t*>  the  first  —  places,  the  jwirt  of  geography  in  historj\ 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  eighth  lecture  —  the  sutMtance  of 
M.  Cousin*s  teaching  is  as  foHows :  Everything  in  the  world 
luM  a  meaning;  nothing  is  insignificant;  and  consequently 
every  place  necressarily  represents  an  idea,  —  one  of  the  i<h*as 
which  underlie  and  connect  all  other  ideas.  The  relation  of 
roan  to  nature  is  not  one  of  efTect  to  cause;  hut  man  and 
nature  are  two  great  effects  of  the  same  cause,  so  harmoui- 
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ouslj  correspondent  to  each  other  that,  given  a  cottottj.  j* 
may  tell  what  the  people  will  be,  or,  ^ven  a  people, 
sort  of  country  they  must  inhabit.  No  place  repre^nu 
than  one  idea.  The  three  great  epochm  must  therefore 
three  different  theatres.  If  we  consider  what  these  miM  k. 
we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  theatre  of  Uir  pf«ci 
of  the  infinite  can  only  be  an  extensive  continent  with  ti« 
plains  and  iilmost  impaasablo  mountains,  and  l»or(Ieriiip  uf<« 
the  ocean ;  that  of  the  finite,  countries  conipai-ativcly  «nalL 
on  the  shores  of  some  inland  sea ;  uud  that  of  the  rehuina  4 
the  finite  to  the  iuiinite,  a  continent  of  considenble 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  yet  possessing  inland  seas,  suflScieMl; 
yet  not  too  compact,  and  varied  in  its  confi|ramtioo 
climate.  In  other  words,  these  theatres  must  be  —  for  tk 
infinite,  Asia ;  for  the  finite,  Greece  and  Italy ;  aud  for  ikr 
relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  Europe. 

The  foLowing  remarks  inn;  be  made  on  tliia  thcoTT.  Fintt, 
Jd .  Cousin  starts  with  tlie  affirmation  that  everytliing.  maii 
every  place,  in  the  world,  has  a  mi^atiitig,  or  rrprvaeuta 
result  o(  the  survey  vihich  he  takes  ol  the  earth  to  tllu»tr*t«  it  1^  ttS 
the  t^ati?r  part  of  Africa  and  tlie  whole  American  oontioest  ba**  i> 
meaning  and  represent  no  idea.  Two  cootrsdiciory  propoutions  |Miiiifc 
the  lecture.  The  one  is,  God  mode  ever;  place  to  represent  an  ii». 
and  the  other  is,  He  made  only  some  places  to  represent  ideas,  —  n. 
in  other  words,  made  some,  and  notably  America  —  to  represent  nocw. 

Secondly,  Although  everywhere  nature  influences  man  and  man  itatat* 
—  although  everywhere  man  conforms  his  habits  to  his  habitat,  aaJ 
modifies  matter  to  serve  his  ends  —  and  everywhere  the  character  of  • 
land  impresses  itself  on  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  fe«Ungs  (rf  iit 
iohabitants,  and  so  enters,  as  it  were,  into  their  moral  being  and  natwasi 
life,  —  it  is,  nevertheless,  great  exaggeration  to  say,  as  M.  Cousin  doeb 
"Give  me  the  map  of  a  country — its  configuration,  its  climate,  itawaiai. 
its  winds,  its  natural  productions,  its  botany,  its  zoology,  and  aS  its 
physical  geography  —  and  I  pledge  myself  to  tell  yon  what  will  h«tl» 
man  of  this  country,  and  what  place  this  country  will  occupy  in  histocr.* 
Man  has  other  relations  than  to  nature,  and  some  as  important;  and  tv 
judge  of  him  by  that  one  relationship  alone  can  never  lead  as  to  th* 
knowledge  of  what  he  is,  nor  of  what  his  hbtory  must  be. 

Thirdly,  The  way  in  whioh  M.  Cousin  conceives  of  the  relatna  o' 
natore  to  man  is  vain  and  fanciful.  It  is  not  as  a  relation  at  oaaae  and 
effect,  of  action  and  reaction,  of  mutual  influence,  but  of  effecta  devgnsd 
to  correspond  to  each  other,  of  a  pre-established  harmony  like  that  wkkfc 
Leibniz  supposed  to  exist  between  the  body  and  the  souL     This  natioe 
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fe  not  only  purely  conjectural,  but  iiiconMi.stent  with  the  innumerable 
fmttM  which  manifest  that  nature  does  influence  m^n,  and  that  man  does 
■Kidtfy  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  hold,  either  in  regard  to  the  body 
ftoul,  or  in  regard  to  nature  and  man,  both  the  theory  of  mutual  influ- 
and  of  pre-e8tab]ishe<l  harmony.  All  that,  in  either  case,  proves  the 
former,  disproves  the  latter.  The  )>elief  in  a  pre-established  harmony 
between  man  and  nature  is,  indeed,  considerably  more  absurd  than  in  a  pre- 
ejtoblished  harmony  lietween  the  iKwIy  and  soul :  for  when  a  )M>dy  is  born 
Afoul  in  in  it,  which  remains  in  it  till  death,  and  is  never  known  to  leave 
H  in  order  to  take  possession  of  some  other  IxMly :  but  every  country  is 
aoi  created  with  a  people  in  it,  nor  is  every  people  permanently  flzed  to 
m  pulicular  country.  Imagination  may  be  deceived  for  a  moment  by  an 
obriotis  process  of  association  into  this  l>elief  of  certain  peoples  l>eing 
saited  for  certain  lands,  independently  of  the  action  of  natural  caus<*H  — 
tlie  Greeks,  let  us  say,  for  (ireece,  the  Indian  for  the  prairies  and  forests 
ol  America,  the  Malayan  for  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  but 
•  mooient^s  thought  on  the  fact  that  the  Turk  has  settled  down  where 
tlio  iireeks  used  to  be,  that  mi|;hty  nations  of  English-speaking  men  are 
rising  up  where  the  Indian  roamed,  and  that  Dutchmen  are  thriving  in 
the  lands  of  the  Malavan,  should  8uffice  to  disabuse  us. 

Besides,  just  as  the  dictum  **  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven  **  is  seriously 
discredited  by  the  great  numlwr  that  are  bailly  made,  so  the  kindre^l 
opinion  that  every  country  gets  the  people  which  suits  it,  and  ev«*r>' 
people  the  country,  as  a  direct  and  imni«*fliate  consetpienc**  of  their  pre- 
established  harmony,  is  equally  discnMlited  by  th«*  pn*valcnce  «>f  iW-as- 
sorted  onions,  a  great  many  worthier  [leoples  living  in  magnificent  lands, 
while  far  better  peoples  have  much  worse  one?i. 

The  ninth  lecture  treats  of  nations.  Thev  exist,  we  are 
tciUU  to  represent  ideiis  coniprebenilt'd  under  the  general  idea 
f»f  the  e|M)eh  U)  which  they  Ixdon^^.  In  onier  to  unth*i>itantl  a 
nation,  the  philosophy  i»f  history  must  iixertain  the  idea  it  iN 
meant  to  represent ;  the  stap*  it  has  reaeheii  in  the  reali.sation 
of  tliat  idea:  the  evolution  of  thr  idea  in  industry.  law>.  art. 
reliffion,  and  phihKSophy :  and  tin*  order  id  nequence  anil  ^u)^ 
ordination  anion^  these  (dementn.  It  is  only  throu^di  rearh- 
iii^  the  truth  on  all  the.se  |H>ints  that  we  can  eM'a|M*  partial 
and  narrow  views.  The  natioUN  (»f  an  e|NH*h  neeessaril\  li;i\r 
reni'inhlances  jjreater  than  their  diflffn-nrfh  sinrv  tlu'V  ln-lnii;^' 
to  the  name  e|M>eh,  hut  nerennarily  liavr  <lifTen*nefs  >in('e  iliry 
iiave  se|Ninite  or  indep4*n<lfnt  existence.  Plulosophy,  M-rin^ 
tliat  the  differences  of  nations  —  that  is,  their  |Kirticular  idea^ 
—  are  incomplete  truths,  can  ltM»k  U|M»n  them  all  not  only 
^%ith  toleration  hut  with  favour:  and  humanity  will  U*  tauj^dit 
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to  do  tike  same  by  iu  own  liUtoiy  in  the  ominc  al  «pft 
Nationa  themselves,  however,  ciuinot  fail  to  rvganl  tW 
partionlar  ideaa  as  absolute  ami  complete  trutlu,  cuiitled 
nniTeraal  and  exclasive  domiiiiun.  Heuce  tlie  ori(;iii  of  n. 
which  is  simply  the  violent  encounter  or  collision  of  the  pn- 
tioiilar  ideas  of  diffeient  nations.  The  certain  uiid  jtwviulir 
result  of  war  is  tiie  triumph  of  the  stronger  over  the  waLn 
ides  —  of  the  nation  which  has  ita  time  ta  nerv' 
which  has  serred  its  time.  War  is  necesnary  and  t»*nrfieni. 
becaoae  it  is  the  condition  and  means  of  progre«u  A  \Mik 
is  nothing  else  than  the  combat  of  error  with  tnith,  and  tk- 
tory  nothing  else  tlian  the  triumph  of  the  trntlt  of  tr^-. 
over  the  truth  of  yesterday,  which  \\an  l>eeome  tliv  entvol 
t»4ay.  It  is  a  miafeake  to  8i>eak  of  chiince  in  war  —  thm  &t 
are  loaded ;  humanity  loses  not  a  single  gsime ;  not  one  tsnlt 
has  taken  a  turn  unfavourable  to  civilisation.  Nor  i»  «v 
only  necessary  and  useful :  it  is  also  just.  The  onDquei«4 
partj  always  deserves  its  fate ;  and  thi;  conqueriuj*  yartj 
triumphs  because  it  is  l>ettt!r,  more  provident,  wiHer.  bnns. 
and  mora  meritohons  thau  it^  foe.  War  is  action  on  a  giari 
scale,  and  as  such  the  test  and  nieasurc  of  n  nation's  wonL 
In  the  military  history  and  military  organisation  of  a  peoplr 
its  whole  spirit  and  character  may  be  studied. 

Such  is  M.  Cousin's  celebrated  theorj  of  nations.  Mid  Uie  stiD  mc- 
celebrated  doctrine  of  nar  which  he  deduced  from  it.  Both  seem  to  n^ 
very  iiiftdequatf,  very  false.  As  to  the  nature  of  nations,  tb«  importaai 
preliminary  investigation  as  to  what  a  natioQ  is  not,  is  ftltogcUvt 
omitted  1  and  (partly  in  consequence  thereof)  there  is  no  investigstioc 
into,  or  description  of,  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  natiif «' 
existence.  M.  Cousin,  simply  for  an  a  priori  dogmatic  reason,  diffem- 
tiates  nations  by  their  supposed  final  causes,  the  purpos«a  for  wkirh 
he  imagines  them  to  have  received  existence,  telling  us  that  then  an- 
different  nations  because  there  are  different  ideas;  that  each  natioB 
represents  one  idea  and  not  another ;  and  that  that  idea  mpreoents  tor 
that  nation  the  whole  truth.  This  kind  of  thought  is  essentialtv  sati- 
scieutific.  It  proceeds  upon  an  obviously  illegitimat«  use  of  the  [ii  iiw-iffc 
of  final  causes.  Besides,  it  is  no  excellence  in  a  nation  to  be  dorninawd 
by  a  single  idea,  and  no  nation  seems  to  have  bMn  meant  to  realke  oah 
a  single  idea.  A  monomaniac  nation  must  be  far  more  than  a  now 
maniac  man.  Instead  of  the  apprehension  of  one  idea  and  the  apfilin 
tion  of  one  idea  being  that  for  which  nationa  exut,  it  ia  tb«  TM7  Uwu 
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tlwy  iMcd  to  be  most  on  their  gtuurd  against    They  are  all  prone  to  lie 

^    tmtr  idf  a*d  and   one-eided.     The    characters  which    the    circumstances, 

I!   plijmical  and  historical,  iu  which  nations  are  placed  in  the  earlier  stages 

^    of  tlietr  existence  tend  to  form  are  narrow  and  defective  characters. 

.    tlwir  ends  very  definite  and  distinctive,  but  also  very  low  and  selfish 

•nds;  and  nations  have  only  to  isolate  themselves  from  one  another. 

aad  yield  each  to  its  own  exclusive  tendencies,  and  concentrate  itttelf  on 

*     Ha  lavoarite  aim  and  private  good,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  soon  repre- 

0tnt  and  realise  only  one  idea.     Hut  this  is  just  what  nations  should  not 

f    do.     It  was  becaose  the  nations  of  antiquity  thus  isolated  aud  narrowed 

tkemeelves,  that  they  ceased  to  serve  an  end  in  the  world  and  passed 

away.    It  is  because  such  isolation  is  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 

the  law,  or  such  selfishnesa  the  motive  principle,  of  modem  nations,  that 

W9  see  reasons  of  hope  that  they  may  never  cease  to  promote  noble  ends 

aad  never  require  to  pass  away.    One-idea*dness,  one-sidedness,  is  shown 

most  explicitly  by  all  history  to  be  full  of  danger ;  a  thing  which  nations 

ooght  to  strive  strenuously  to  be  delivered  from,  and  in  working  against 

wliicfa  they  are  certainly  not  resisting  the  providential  law  which  rules 

over  their  destinies. 

The  doctrine  of  war  which  M.  Cousin  has  appended  to  his  theory  of 
nations  was  liorrowed  by  him  from  Hegel.  It  is  precisely  the  teaching  of 
Ibe  most  worthless  of  the  old  Greek  sophists,  that  nature*s  right  is  might. 
and  justice  the  advantage  of  the  stronger. 

War.  according  to  M.  Cousin,  is  the  violent  conctuision  of  the  particular 
ideas  of  different  nations,  and  is  caused  by  nations  regarding  their 
|«rticular  ideas  as  complete  truths,  instead  of  what  they  really  are  — 
iucrjmptete  truths.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  war  is  scarcely  ftlauii- 
ible,  and  not  at  all  accurate.  Try  to  apply  it,  and  its  ina<le4]uacy 
immediately  becomes  obvious.  M.  Cousin  did  not  venture  to  make  the 
attempt.  Had  it  l>een  true,  he  would  have  l>een  able  to  point  out  what 
were  the  particular  ideas  of  different  nations  living  in  the  same  epoch, 
and  h<>w  these  ideas  were  what  made  these  nations  runh  violently  against 
each  other;  what  particular  apprehensions  of  the  relation  of  the  infinite 
to  finite,  for  example,  have  l>een  |ieculiar  to  England,  France,  and  i»er- 
many,  and  how  they  have  niaile  them  fight  s^>  much  with  one  anothet , 
and  with  so  many  other  nations.  He  was  not  able,  Itecause  it  wan  not 
true;  because  it  has  not  lieen  the  ]iarticular  ideas  of  different  nations, 
uor  even  the  particular  characters  of  different  nations,  which  have  niad«* 
tkiem  go  to  war,  but  certain  evil  lOAsions  common  to  all  nations,  cnninum 
to  all  men.  That  the  Kn*nch  nation  has  one  character  an<l  represents 
(me  idea,  and  the  C»erman  nation  has  another  character  and  representn 
another  idea,  no  more  accounts  for  the  wars  Uiey  have  wage«l  againnt 
each  other,  than  that  men  have  another  character  and  reprenent  another 
idea  than  women.  neceMitate<i  war  lietween  men  and  women.  The  true 
raoses  of  war  are  th(»«e  m>  well  deAcrilted  by  Ilobbes,  — competition.  di«- 
tni<ii,  and  glor%\  —  or.  in  other  terms,  greed,  jealousy,  and   anibition. 


loakiiig  men  invade  for  gain,  for  Mfety,  nud  for  rvputMttoo.  Tb^  m 
those  indicnted  by  St.  James:  "From  whenue  come  wan  *nd  itfcibj 
among  you  ?    Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusla  tluU  war  in  jm 

'The  primary  causa  o(  war  is  never  anything  so  ezoeUenl  M  tm 
imperfect  truth,  ia  never  even  the  humblest  form  of  good,  but  ti^^t 
evil,  aome  evil  lust.  War  is  murder  on  a  gigaulic  >«kl»;  and  IWtrw 
Honrces  of  it  are  those  selfish  aud  liateful  paxsiona  uf  ararioei.  *Rry.  ^A 
tion,  and  pride,  out  of  which  murder  isauea.  'I'hic  is  not  to  aay  tkal «« 
eiUier  otn  or  ought  always  to  be  avoided.  On  th«  contnuj ;  evil  i^mM 
be  o[>i<o8ed,  despotisms  overthrown,  mutinies  quelled,  inrMrion*  tarn 
back,  the  oppressed  liberated,  might  viulutiog  tight  puniabMl  b;  ■• 
sword  if  nothing  else  will  do — by  the  Mword,  taken  up  a*  •  iMt  td 
necessity,  to  be  cast  dnwn  with  joy  as  soon  as  its  barvli  worii  m  tfw 
But  although  men,  although  nations,  may  have  to  go  t^i  war  for  tlw  ati 
of  truth,  justice,  or  mercy,  it  is  never  these  things  that  ar*  tfaa  urn 
causes  of  war,  but  their  opposit^s  —  the  evil  lustji  wbieb  bar* 
their  upposites.  those  wrongs  that  must  be  righted-  It  followa  1 
wlio  irgue  that  war  is  juHt  t^ecause  it  is  necessary,  reason  bttdlj-. 
or  philosophically  speaking,  war  is  not  necessary  any  more  tbaa 
is  necessary.  Popularly  speakiug,  or  as  a  mattfr  of  fact,  il  (a 
but  only  because  of  the  exiBt«uce  of  injusticr.  It  ii 
any  sense  incompatible  with  injustice  on  both  side*,  and  b  oalj 
ill  a  sense  which  involves  injustice  on  one  sidr. 

The  notion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  war  ii  the  Uiampfa  u( 
—  that  civilisation  gains  by  every  battle  —  is  simply  Ibr  mv  J  •  -'  n" 
tension  of  the  medieval  superstition  which  originated  th-' 
Peoplo  in  that  age  ignorantly  supposed  tliat  if  tho  ju»Ucp  >■: 
thus  directly  appealed  to,  it  would  infallibly  dechu^  itaelf  lu 
lion  of  the  innocent  and  punishment  of  the  guiliy.  '11i«tv  l*  t,.. 
reason  for  believing  that  in  a  duel  of  nations  the  oito  wfaicfa  hM 
(ruth  and  justice  on  its  side  will  conquer,  than  that  in  a  du«l  uf  pt 
the  good  man  will  overcome  the  bad.  Since  wicked  Cain  hillnl 
Abel,  history  has  supplied  unbroken  testimony  to  the  potwibility  (4  tt> 
innocent  suffering,  even  to  the  loss  of  life.  The  Bomatu  aoeiageJed  Im 
easily  in  their  just  than  in  their  unjust  wara,  autUinliig  tnaay  pgif' 
defeale  in  the  former  and  very  few  in  the  latter.  Nu  aoKMint  of  UMk  « 
justice  oould  have  prevented  Poland  from  beiug  partitioned  or 
from  being  despoiled. 

So  far  from  civilisation  gaining  by  every  battle,  a  ntain  eai 
merous  tribes  of  men  being  etill  uacivtlised  has  been  their 
ring  against  one  another.  Civilisation  surely  eulTerrd  fmm 
which  laid  Italy  beneath  the  fnet  of  Spanish.  French,  aud 
ders.  Was  Cerniany  the  liettcr  of  the  Tliirty  Vean'  War?  IM  t^ 
rictories  of  Napoleon  contribute  greatly  ti>  ipread  the  Irvtha  of  tb*  fc«» 
lution,  or  trutli  of  any  kind?     Uaa  his  Influence  not  been  on  Om  wbsfc 
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bMi4*ful,  au<l  specially  to  to  Frmnce  ?  Farther,  although  every  war  may 
lure  bM>it  followed  by  iioiiie  good,  and  many  want  by  much  good,  that 
food  may  have  been  only  seldom,  and  in  a  small  degree,  the  direct  or 
propi^  effect  of  the  antecedent  war.  And,  in  fact,  the  only  good  which 
can  directly  and  truly  result  from  war  in  the  redress  of  some  wrong,  the 
poDishment  of  some  injustice.  All  other  advantages  —  all  that  really 
does  much  for  civilisation  —  must  follow,  not  from  war  iUelf,  but  from 
tilings  associated  with  it ;  so  that  war  is  not  the  cause  but  the  occasion 
thereof  —  au  evil  overruled  to  produce  good,  as  any  evil,  whether  |)ain  or 
•in,  may  be  overruled  to  do.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  good  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  some  connection  with  war  cannot  he  shown  to 
haTe  any  causal  connection  with  it,  says  nothing  for  the  goodness  of  war, 
and  is  no  justification  of  the  men  who  engage  in  it,  although  it  may 
teatify  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence. 

The  argument  that  war  is  always  just,  because  the  party  which  is 
defeated  always  deserves  to  lose,  and  the  party  which  conquers  to  gain,  is 
fallacious.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assumptions  on  which  it  rests  —  that 
a  nation  which  cannot  defend  its  existence  must  needs  l>e  corrupt,  de- 
graded, unworthy  to  exist,  and  that  a  nation  must  be  superior  in  virtue 
to  every  neighbour  which  it  can  con(|uer  in  war.  Virtue  does  not  nece?*- 
•arily  tend  to  victory,  or  vice  to  defeat.  Honesty  may  stand  in  the  way 
€ti  a  nation's  seizing  wealth  and  power.  Many  nations  have  grown 
strong  by  deceit,  by  violence,  by  abominable  means.  The  man  who 
knows  the  histories  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Hii  gland,  of  Prussia,  and  yet 
denies  this,  must  be  wanting  in  clearness  of  moral  vision.  It  in  not 
merely  foresight  and  self-denial  which  will  help  a  nation  to  l»ecome  a 
great  military  power:  revenge  and  greed,  a  servile  ftpirit  in  its  manses. 
and  ambition  and  lust  of  rule  in  its  nobles,  will  help  also.  I  deny  not 
that  justice  will  carry  it  over  injustice  in  the  eml.  the  good  cause  triumph- 
ing in  Mmie  future  age,  although  perhafw  a  verk'  distant  one,  and  the  giMxl 
man  in  a  l»etter  world  :  1  deny  not  that  there  are  in  virtue  higher  |K»SHi- 
hilitiet  even  for  war  than  in  vire  ;  —  but  mor**  than  this  I  do  deny,  and 
*-«pecially  that  the  con(|ueront  in  war  are  n*'cessarity  more  meritorious 
than  the  con«|uered. 

Ill  the  t4*nth  lorttiro  M.  Coumii  tli(*nri*<eH  on  fa^reat  men,  «in(l 
rfiU'ht*it  th(*  following  ri'siilts:  First,  'I'hi*  );n*at  in;tii  is  imt 
.III  arUtmry  or  rontiii^riit  fxiHtiMut*  —  not  a  rri'atiin*  whii-li 
iiiiiv  or  may  not  U*  —  l»ut  thf  ifprifH^ntalivf,  nmrr  or  If^s 
.i«*«'oni|iliMhe<U  whifh  rviTV  ^rrat  nation  n«M«*«*Hiirily  pioilnn-**. 
SfTond,  Thr  j;^*at  man,  likr  fvrrythinij  tnily  .•iuMinn*  ami 
U'aiitiful,  coml»inf*s  nnivrrsalitv  with  individnalitv.  lie  n't- 
rt*n<>ntH  tin*  j^rntT.il  •spirit  of  Ins  nation  and  tinu-*,  tln^  j^* 
th<*  Htiiff  of  whii'h  la*  i^  mailc  what  unities  him  \\itli  all,  and 
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enables  him  to  influence  mid  ilominat*!  nil ;  but  he 
it  under  the  finite  and  particnlnr  form  of  liis  own  petsos 
individuality ;  so  thivt  the  ))itrticulai-  and  tlii?  ^oifnl,  tfa 
original  and  the  ordinary,  tho  fniit*  and  the  itifluite.  m 
in  bini  in  that  meaaur«  and  hHrmoiiy  which  ix  true  hi 
greatness.  Third,  Gruut  men  no  Mimi  np  nations,  efiocb. 
and  humanity,  tliat  universal  history  L«  but  thatr  unitrd  tanp 
i-dpbies.  Fourth,  The  great  man  comes  to  repivMint  au  i^ 
80  long  AH  it  has  force  and  is  worth  the  rvpn^tL-nttng  —  m 
before  and  not  after ;  is  boni  and  dies  at  th«  proper  Dmt 
and  feels  himself  more  or  lea  the  inslrument  of  a  pm« 
which  is  not  his  own,  of  an  rtrsistible  forctr,  of  deatiii^ 
Fifth,  The  sign        n  is  great  surrcsu*;  and  fn» 

great  success  re  wwer,  and  next  ^reat  gi«i 

—  things  which  are  ncvci  an  led  to  those  n'h»  luw  M 
merited  them.  Sixth,  A  T^at  >  m  is  great,  and  he  is  a  m^ 
What  makes  him       '<■      k  L-lation  to  the  Sfnrit  of  to 

times  and  to  his  [  is  alone  properly  beloo^  la 

liist^iry,  which  is  bo.  cr  wliat  in  merelj  indiviiM 

and  temporary,  and  .^  .ii.m  If  to  wtiat  id  great  and  pn- 

mancnt,  what  hiw  made  :i  luun  historical,  and  (fi\x«n  fidi 
power  and  glory.  What  makes  him  s  man  is  his  indindo- 
ality;  and  this  may  be  small,  vicious,  almost  contemptiUr. 
but  should  be  abandoned  to  biography.  Seventh,  The  epoch 
of  the  infinite,  where  the  absolute  reigned  to  the  supprenion 
of  individuality  and  liberty,  was  unfavourable  to  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  great  men ;  the  epoch  of  the  finite  so  espedallt 
favourable,  that  it  may  be  called  the  heroic  age  of  humanity: 
and  the  epoch  of  the  relation  of  the  finite  with  the  ioGnite 
produces  them  in  equal  abundance,  but  less  distinct  and  bril- 
liant. Eighth,  and  last.  Industry  is  the  sphere  of  life  leaA 
favourable  to  the  manifestation  of  great  men  ;  war  and  phi- 
losophy are  the  spheres  most  favourable :  because  the  tw»' 
ihief  modes  of  serving  humanity  are,  to  cause  it  to  advance  » 
step  in  the  path  of  truth,  by  elevating  the  ideas  of  an  age  to 
their  highest  expression,  or  by  impressing  these  ideas  on  thr 
world  by  the  sword,  and  by  making  for  them  exteosirr 
oonqueste. 
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1  have  ooroprettsed  a  very  able,  very  eloquent  loctiire  into  the»e  eight 
propositions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  potwible  way 
bow  far  the  theory  therein  contained  seems  to  need  correction.  Proposi- 
Uoo  the  first,  then,  may  be  true,  but  it  has  not  been  pmved  true.  It 
lalgfai  be  proved  true  in  two  ways,  and  only  two,  —  viz.,  by  showing  that 
mii  czistenoe  is  necessary  —  or,  in  other  wortls,that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  contingency  or  freedom ;  or  by  discovering  some  necessary  law  whirh 
dttennines  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  great  men.  M.  Cou5in 
do^s  neither,  and  no  one,  in  fact,  has  vet  succeeded  in  either.  Neri^Mita- 
rtanism  has  stili  libertarianism  strong  and  defiant  in  front  of  it.  The 
neoessary  law  of  the  coming  and  going  of  great  men,  if  there  Iw  such  a 
law,  is  still  to  seek ;  and  no  step  even  has  been  taken  which  promises  to 
lead  to  the  finding  of  it.  Was  there  any  other  law  for  the  birth  of 
Lotber  than  for  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  miner  of  Mohra  and 
bt«  wife?  Who  can  tell  why  a  great  man  has  been  bom  here  and  not 
•Ifiewhere,  at  one  moment  of  time  and  no  other?  Why  one  generation 
has  titea  favoured  with  a  crowd  of  great  men,  and  other  generations 
refused  one  in  seasons  of  greatest  need?  In  every  great  nation  great 
men  have  been  produced;  but  that  the  great  nations  ha%'e  necessarily 
{•mduced  tliem  is  what  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  their 
|*roduction  should  |>revent  us  from  asserting. 

The  second  proposition  may  lie  regarded  as  M.  Cousin's  definition  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  great  man.  It  contains  most  imjwrtant  truth;  alH>ve 
all.  it  gives  due  prominence  to  this  truth,  that  a  man  cannot  be  really 
great  merely  by  some  single  aptitude  or  ability,  by  what  is  isolating  and 
•li«tinctive,  but  by  greatness  of  nature  as  a  whole,  greatness  of  mind, 
greatness  of  heart,  si»  that  the  roots  of  his  being  strike  deeper  and  wider 
into  the  life  of  his  nation  and  time  and  humanity  itself,  than  those  of 
oCher  men.  But  it  does  not  express  truth  only :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  teriotts  error  to  represent  generality  and  individuality  as  two  things 
which  are  combined  or  mingled  in  the  great  man ;  to  maintain  that  he  is 
great  by  the  one  and  a  man  by  the  other;  and  so  to  separate  the  great- 
ness from  the  man  and  the  man  from  the  greatness.  Tlie  greatness  of 
the  great  man  U  not  an  element,  but  a  preilicate  of  him  —  a  predicate  of 
him  as  a  man,  an  individual,  a  whole  human  lieing. 

I  reganl  the  thin!  proposition,  which  will  lie  recognises!  a*  the  expre#»- 
%Uni  of  almost  the  entire  positive  mibHtam^e  of  Mr.  (*arlvle*!«  ]»hilo«««iphy 
of  histonr.  as  in  tlie  main  untrue.  There  \!^  the  valuable  truth  in  it.  that 
general  causes,  as  they  are  rslle«l,  are  not  omnipotent,  not  indejiendent  of 
individual  intelligence*!  and  wilU,  or  irre^iMible  over  them;  that  the«e 
l4tt^r  have  spheres  «>f  action  of  their  own.  and  ^hen  i»owfrful.  ^ide 
•fibereji  of  action.  But  everything  more  >»hirh  it  contain^  i^  exam:era- 
ttoo  and  error.  The  greatest  manV  w<»rk  is  but  an  a<hlition  tn  tti«>  >«uni 
of  work  done  by  his  fellow-ni**n.  and  in  no  re«|M*ct  the  jiuin  it.^lf.  < treat 
men  are  in  no  special  way  rf|»n*«wiit.itive  tnen  -  il-iv.  th**  rM!nplet«»'»t  re|w 
re^entaitve  men  are  invarial>l\  nietli^wn*  men.     The  great  man  de|»end* 


on  others  jast  as  they  depend  on  him ;  improvM  tuiil  dorttlop*  whu  oAw 
hare  done,  tind  leaves  his  own  work  to  be  in  Uie  sania  vwr  iMifmwt  wri 
developed  by  others.  Newton  was  ptirl[m|»  tJie  greateai  tnMi  wbi  la 
appeared  in  the  history  of  inatlieniutical  And  pli]r«iaal  MaBnoe;  ifti  I 
may  be,  aa  Mr.  Mills  thinks,  "th&t  if  Newton  liad  not  livvd.  the  Mdl 
must  have  waited  (or  the  Newtonian  Dhilosoph]'  until  tl>«r«  baJ  ^m 
another  Newton  or  his  equivalent;"  but  a  loug  suorwAdian  ol  farl^w 
men  have  followed  him  and.  added  to  what  he  did,  u  n  )oog  *ena  « 
labourers  preceded  him  whose  results  made  hit  pombl».  U  i*  l^  •■ 
means  so  certain  that  some  succession  or  combinatioo  of  ^tnin^st  ^ 
might  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  or  second  generation  «fi«r  Nv*i« 
have  found  oat  the  law  of  gravitation  without  his  b«)p,  mt  it  ic  that  Xi* 
Ion  himself,  with  the  whole  thought  and  theory  of  hta  gWMt  djaoantj  Ik 
his  head,  had  to  wait  for  fiisteen  years,  unable  to  aiwompliih  its  {tm^ 
till  Picard.  by  correctly  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridtao.  rm**  his  ^ 
true  length  of  the  earth's  radius,  a  necessary  element  in  bU  iiasiiiig 
I  readily  grant,  however,  that  a  great  man  may  Bceompliah  what  no  «■» 
bination  of  lesser  men,  not  even  the  united  efforts  at  tb«  wbo4e  hs^ 
race  besides,  can  effect;  but  then,  on  the  otbu  hand,  a  (email  ii initio 
tion  of  men  far  from  great,  may  uqually  be  able  to  aoooni|ili»h  wtutfl* 
cannot.  The  work  which  an  age  has  given  it  to  do  may  only  b*  acUlw 
ble  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  man ;  and  yet  morv  wotil  mtj  b 
allotted  to  be  done,  and  actually  be  done,  by  an  age  of  niereJy  ordimM; 
men.  The  ^e  of  Voltaire  was  not  an  age  of  gruat  men.  bat  it  m  i 
plished  work  luth  for  good  and  evil,  in  a  measure  eqllalb^d  by  tvw  wttc 
t^es  in  the  world's  history.  In  a  word,  those  who  vindiealv  fur  gi^ 
men  a  place,  and  even  a  lai^  place,  in  history,  defent]  tba  iaMti* 
of  truth ;  but  those  who  repr^jtent  history  as  only  tiuAt  mitad  t^ 
raphies  or  the  connected  series  of  their  actions,  only 
error  which  died  and  was  buried  long  ago,  —  that  n 
and  false  notion  which  eaiiHcd  a  justly  forgotten  nwc  of  aw^ 
mippose  the  history  of  nations  was  merely  the  bi«lory  of  thek 
and  nohleit. 

The  fourth  proposition  into  Hhich  I  have  condensed  M. 
trine  of  great  men  asserts  that  they  are  t>uru  and  die  at  tbe  p 
but  no  criterion  is  given  of  wliat  i«  the  proper  tinia.     It  u,  ooi 
■o  far  a  vague  unverified  assertion.    And  whe4i  it  adds  that  tbr 
is  always  more  or  \e»nof  a  fatalist,  it  passrs  into  po 
may  be  an  article  of  a  great  man's  creed,  an  e]iun«nt  of  Us  ^itit.  W 
nevertheless  is  a  weakness,  and  no  sign  of  grcatnein.     In  *o  far  ^  a  aai 
is  pussessed  by  a  blind  feeling  u[  lieing  an  initrumriit  of  daatiny.  oaad  W« 
an  irresistible  force  he  knows  not  to  what  end.  instead  <il  l»iB|> 
conscious  of  having  a  mission  to  accuinpUili,  a  worthy  wurk  x^  .1..  i— 
man  whose  claims  to  tea<lership  ought  to  be  distruBted.    Tli'  - 
two  men  in  tlie  present  century  who  have  deroaxdei)  to  I- 
political  Measialu  on  this  ground  of  boing  "  men  ol  d**tin_v. '  >  .-< 
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Napoleon  1 11^  one  of  them  undoubteilly  a  very  great  man,  t)ie  other 
'^Mt  an  ordinary  man :  and  have  not  both,  like  blind  men  leaiiinj;  the 
'*bBwi«  M  thoM  who  followed  them  into  the  ditch?  Fortune,  fate,  one*s 
—  belief  in  these  things  may  have  characterised  WalleuHtein,  Napc>- 
and  many  other  great  men  as  well  as  small :  but  certainly  not  all 
men,  and  not  the  greatest  of  gi^at  men,  the  wisest  and  liest  among 


^  The  fifth  proposition  contains  probably  the  most  dangerous  error  of 
any  in  the  whole  theory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  truth  enough  to  give  it 
^  pUnribility.  A  great  roan  must  certainly  be  a  man  who  can  do  great 
^  tilings ;  the  greatness  of  his  work,  all  hindrances  duly  taken  into  account. 
■iBflt  be  ibe  truest  sign  of  the  greatness  of  his  character.  But  succeiut  ii» 
I  anoiher  matter.  The  greatest  man  may  be  sent  into  the  world  either  iw* 
>  aooo  or  too  late  to  succeed.  **  The  noble  army  of  the  martyrs  '*  has  num- 
'  btred  in  its  ranks  the  wisest  and  bravest,  the  greatest  and  most  heroic  of 
He  who  was  the  perfect  type  of  greatness  and  the  author  of  the 
thing  GO  earthy  had  no  success  in  the  sense  meant,  and  founded 
His  work  on  a  death  not  of  glory  but  of  shame,  ^(iive  me  an  instance,*' 
mj%  M.  Cousin,  ^of  unmerited  glory; "  as  if  times  without  numU^r  tht> 
cry  of,  **  Not  this  man,  but  Barablum,**  had  not  ascended  from  the  earth. 
abaolTing  the  vile  and  criminal,  and  dooming  to  death  the  hero  and  the 
saint ;  and  again,  **  whoever  does  not  succeed  is  of  no  use  in  tho  worhl. 
leaves  no  great  result,  and  passes  away  as  if  he  had  never  l>een,"  as  if 
Ibare  had  not  been  many  sad  defeats  worth  far  more  than  many  brilliant 
triomphs,  and  as  if  the  blood  of  a  Polycaq)  and  a  11  us,  an  Arnold  «if 
Brescia  and  a  Savonarola,  and  all  the  host  of  those  who  have  died  for 
faith,  for  science,  for  freedom,  for  country,  had  been  Aifd  in  vain  l»e<*an«** 
shed  for  a  good  afar  off,  and  not  for  that  glory  which  our  author  telN  u*« 
is  **  almost  always  conterofioraneous  with  a  great  action,  and  never  far  dis- 
tant from  a  great  man's  tomb."  M.  (*ousin  speaks  in  a  higher  and  truer 
strain  when  he  says,  **  W**  shuuld  deMpiM  reputation,  the  hucceiut  <>f  a  day 
and  the  trifling  means  that  lead  to  it.  UV  t^hould  think  of  doini;.  doing 
much,  doing  well  —  of  Iteing,  an<l  not  ap|M*aring ;  for  it  i^  an  infalliblt* 
rule,  that  all  which  apfieani  without  l»eing.  so(»n  di«ap|iear«(  -.  but  .ill 
which  eiists,  by  virtue  of  it  a  nature,  Hoon<*r  or  lat«*r  must  np|M*ar.'*  lint 
this  is  not  only  inconfii!«t**nt  with  the  tenor  of  all  that  goe«  liffon*  it 
and  follows  after  it  in  the  li*ctur»*  under  conMdtration,  but  in  htill 
merely  |iartially  true,  dubioun,  inr:i|mblo  of  Vf*riticatiiin.  Kvil  i<»  n<> 
empty  appearano«*.  but  a  Mmn;:  r«*iility  i%hich  ran  ntni^gli*  with  i:«n.«I 
no  ncA  nn#f|ual  terniH :  wlii«*h  Utm  r(»ni|iicrtH|  ^hmI  aluKiM  or  :ilt4»i;ftlifi 
as  often  an  it  ha^  l»e«'n  ntmiiitTt'd  by  it;  and  i^hirh  «*i|ii;ill\  \\\\)t 
Htvtd  has  |iowers  anil  lawn  )iy  i%hirh  it  '^mw^  and  spn^ail*.  'IlM-rf  ar«* 
Iie«  and  \irtn  dating  from  tht*  i'lv^i  man.  xihich  are  a«  •^tri'ii-.;  to«i.i> 
MM  ever  they  were,  a«  t1ouri'«Iiing  hh  :in\tliiii;;  to  lie  M^en  in  thi-  ui-rM  . 
an«l  those  «ih<»  t**!!  ti*  tli«*y  are  unr*Ml.  mrre  a|»|H*arahcvs  wlix-h  mn-t 
^jon  vanish   awav.   an*   ct>n(iilfnt   tks   to   th<*   future   onlv  fn>m   haviii;: 
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failed  to  l<«k  eX  the  fiicte  of  the  put  xod  to  *tt>dy  Ibe  po^fw  n 
present. 

The  aixth  proposition  reals  on  the  error  coutalnMl  in  M.  Cm 
third  proposition.  There  ou);ht  to  be  iio  Mich  ilistittotloa  adtaiii 
that  whicli  it  draws.  The  iiieaiiiieiues  of  great  men  caunot  b«  w  Hfi 
from  tlieir  greatness  ;  oa  the  contrary,  their  ovory  nwuiuBia  la  »  4 
tion  from  their  greatness ;  tlieir  vices  an*  w  hiitoricttl  aa  tlidr  »fc 
Borne  of  them  have  been  as  grtrat  for  evil  m(  for  good.  Th*  ri|{lrt  tt 
man  to  be  judged  fairly,  chnritably,  not  by  aint'la  a<^ta  luiii  taUant 
especially  not  by  single  facta  and  laihirea.  but  by  hia  cli«r»eter  aad  i 
in  their  entirety,  io  enough  fur  Hie  greatest  uian.  Aud  tluiae  wfai 
llsgel,  like  Carlyle,  lik«  Couabi,  claim  for  th«  groat  luau  more  tkaa 
—  as  that  he  shall  be  judged  by  another  standard  thati  hia  fi^Uo*- 
thiil  Ills  greatness  slialj  be  counteil  goodnt^sn,  that  his  •Imtgth  lln 
heht  to  l>e  its  own  law.  that  his  sins  against  huraanitjr  Amll  b*  U 
out  from  tlie  page  of  history  and  only  what  redoumb  ta  bi»  glory  mm 
and  the  like,  —  simply  advise  us  to  falsify  history,  to  deluda  ouiWf 
to  aet  up  idols  and  wonhip  them.  A^'lieu,  going  tutitmr.  tha^  «■ 
those  who  reject  their  advice  as  "  nmalt  oritloo,"  or  "  js^chaiupi^ 
gogues,"  or  "  valet-souls,  incapable  of  recognising  tlie  worth  ot  ml 
they  show  a  fooliab  contempt  for  reiwon  and  conncinnev,  and  »  ll 
nwpeet  for  what  is  pri^isely  tha  valet's  creed,  —  that  helinf  in  {mum 
consequent  disbelief  in  the  primacy  ot  right  which  inokr  tne^n  ud 
ble  souls.  By  such  a  crenl  no  mun  ever  has  bteu,  or  vrer  will  lii^k 
lo  be  heroic. 

The  seventh  proposition  involved  in  M.  Cousin's  theory  most  h 
carded  with  the  division  of  the  course  of  history  on  which  it  drp 
Even  the  socalled  epoch  of  the  infinite  produced  many  grcM 
The  founders  of  all  the  great  religions  belonged  to  it;  and  tb«T 
influenced  humanity  not  less  than  either  pbitosophera  or  coiM)n 
But  the  East  had  also  philosophers  who  thought  out  profoDDd 
lems  of  speculation,  and  conquerors  who  created  and  dnitmyed 
empires.  Eg^'pt  and  Assyria  must  have  had  many  men  of  g<en)i 
the  spheres  of  art  and  industry.  The  authors  of  the  Book  of  Job 
of  the  Kamayana  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high  among  the  vc 
great  poets. 

The  last  proposition  suggests  a  question  which  M.  Cousin  abooU 
have  overlooked  :  Is  there  any  standard  by  which  we  can  eoinpan 
great  men  of  different  spheres  of  life,  t-he  poet  and  Ihei  mecha 
inventor,  the  founder  of  a  religion  and  the  conqueror,  the  pAtnt* 
musician,  and  the  mathematician  or  philosopher,  —  and  if  m>,  what  i 
How  are  we  to  measure  the  relative  maguitudes  of  AriatoUe,  (.'t 
Kaffaelle,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  and  Newton  ?  Individual  pn-fereu 
obviously  worth  little,  as  each  individual  is  more  able  to  appreciate  i 
excellences  than  others,  and,  by  constitution  and  habita,  prone  to  ■ 
estimate  certain  merits  and  to  underestimate  others.     F<^u]ar  opini< 
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^%feirkHitlj  worth  littl«*  more,  ba^ed  a»  it  iu%*arial>ly  is  on  a  .suiH^rficial 
•B4oaiiitaiic<f  with  fartn.  And  eren  were  lK>th  far  more  reliable  than 
:ilw3r  are«  it  could  only  lie  thrr>u<;h  their  conforming  to  a  Htandard,  a  real 
si^r  objective  rule  of  moanurenK'nt.  Till  this  is  diflcovere<l,  then^fore,  —  and 
>fl  i*  not  hkely  to  he  easily  diw^overed,  —  all  diacuasiou  an  to  which  sphere 
»€f  life  has  l»eeti  adorned  with  the  greatest  men  must  l)e  fruitless,  and  all 
aons  iu  favour  of  one  over  another  arbitrary  and  premature. 
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XI.  Theo<lore   Jouflfroy  (17t*6-1842)  shared   many  of   M. 
^  Coutfin^rt  ideate  without  detriment  to  his  own  inde|)endence, 
r  originality,  and  ingenuity  as  a  thinker.     lie  could  not  rival 
'  Cousin  in  producing  hroad  general  effects,  hut  he  had  greater 
^  influence  on  a  nelect  class.    He  was  almost  as  remarkahle  as  a 
literary  artist,  while  his  style  was  cliaracteristicallv  different. 
He  was  much  more  interested  in  jwychology,  and  less  in  gen- 
.  erml  roetaphjuics ;  indeed,  for  him  philosophy  was  the  science 
el  roan,  and  its  chief  problem  was  to  determine  the  destiny  of 
man.    Cousin  was  enthusiastic  in  seeking  and  setting  forth  the 
truth,  but  apt  to  be  much  too  easily  convinced  that  he  had  got 
it,  and  to  pniclaim  his  views  with  a  confidence  and  unquuli- 
fiedne«i  more  consonant  to  an  oratorical  than  a  philosophical 
temperament.     Jouffroy  was  an  unresting  and  indefatigabh* 
inquirer,  distrustful  of  himself,  and  pn>ne  to  doubt.    His  early 
lieliefs  had  faile<l  him,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  others 
without  a  thorough  sifting.     At  the  same  time  he  was  a  nat- 
urally [Hous,  eaniest,  and  truthful  soul.     Hence  his  short 
ami  sad,  yet  lieautiful  and  useful,  life,  Wiis  nuiinly  a  {lathetir 
struggle  to  overc'ome  his  own  intellectual  s*»epticisni.' 

He  repeate<Ily  touched  the  su))j«H*t  of  historical  philosophy 
with  all  his  natural  su|»eriority  of  thought  and  style.  In  the 
fimt  series  of  his  *  Nf ^lang(*s  piiilosophi(|Ues  *  (1H33)  he  hitn 
Imuight  together,  under  tli<*  heading  of  *  Philosophic  de  Vhi^- 
toire,*  the  following  cssiiys,  which   had   for  the    most    {Kirt 

Mh)  Jmilfroy  nuiy  Ix*  r«»ninlt«'<i|.  Mtgnct.  '  Klc»cr»  lti«t<>n<|iirii '.  A<1  <tartiifr  in 
Krmark's*  IHrt.d.  He-,  pliil.  .  I^iii*-.  l'hiliiMt|ilif-^  frmnvai«  .  Vrmt, '  S|>tritujihMiif 
rc  IttM^raUsme  '.  atnl  *  »r*».  '  \*)t\U*^»\*h\r'  ft  |iliilii*(i|»hrft.' 
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iipiitured  in  the  '(Jlobe"  from  1825  to  1827:  L  How 
mas  i!oine  tu  iin  end ;  2.  The  E^orbotme  and  tlie  {ihiloauf 
3,  Uefloctioija  on  the  i)liiIoBophy  of  historj- ;  4.  BcasueU 
iind  Heitler;  5.  Tbe  i>art  of  Greece  ia  the  duvelopnu 
humanity :  6.  The  present  state  of  Immauity.  All 
essays  nro  attractive  and  suggestive  reading ;  but  unl 
thii-d  and  sixth  are  of  a  sufficiently  general  nature  to  w> 
our  giving  an  svccount  of  them. 

Here  is  ii  summary  of  the  Ucflections :  The  great  diBi 
Ijetween  man  and  the  (»ther  animals  is,  that  while  ihei 
ditiou  remains  from  age  to  age  the  same,  his  U  onmii 
changing.  History  'm  the  ret-ord  of  these  ehanges,  u 
philosophy  of  history  is  the  investigation  of  thutr  auu 
lavr.  Now  human  mobility  e.annot  have  ite  prioL'i|jl« 
outward  worhl,  which  acts  on  the  brutes  not  letw  than  uo 
and  besides,  changes  not;  nor  in  the  animal  itutiiuct 
passions,  which  are  tbe  »ame  in  all  lands  anti  Kges:  I 
that  which  is  essentially  changeable  in  the  cotistituti 
man  —  the  ideas  of  his  intelligence.  The  cbiuigea  < 
take  place  among  ideas  originate  all  other  clwnges 
take  place  in  the  condition  of  man;  or.  in  ntlier  nrnn 
the  changes  of  history';  so  that  the  sole  object  of  histori 
trace  the  development  of  human  intelligence,  as  it  t» 
tested  by  the  outward  changes  which  it  at  different  « 
produces.  But  as  ideas,  which  are  invisible,  can  oe 
inferred  from  facts  which  are  visible,  history',  tu  accon 
its  single  aim,  must  solve  these  three  problems:  1', 
has  been  tlie  visible  form  of  humanity  from  the  begiani 
the  present  time?  2°,  What  has  been  the  development  i 
ideas  of  humanity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
and,  3°,  How  these  two  developments  have  correspond 
how  the  development  of  ideas  has  produced  the  develoj 
of  the  visible  form  of  humanity  from  the  lieginning  t 
present  time. 

The  majority  of  historians  have  confined  their  aiu 
to  the  facts,  and  frequently  to  the  leiist  im[>ortant  claa 
facts.  Tlie  ftuthoi-s  who  introduced  the  historj-  of  ma 
and  institutions  into  geneml  history  accomplished  a  rt 
tion,  hut  did  not,  iis  was  at  first  supi)08ed,  get  at  the  r- 
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matter*  the  cause  of  these  causes  l)eing  now  seen  Ut  U?  the 
ion  of  ideas.  A  time  niay  be  antiei|>ate(l  wlien  this 
will  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  cause, 
▼aluetl  chiefly  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  tixed  and 
utable  law  of  the  succession.  Tlmt  reached,  history  will 
itii  inde[>endent  existence,  and  be  resolved  into  science: 
C  tlie  day  is  obviously  distant,  since  even  the  events,  insti- 
^otioiiK,  religions,  and  manners  of  different  e{K)clis  an<l  coun- 
ares  are  imjierfectly  known,  and  their  immediate  cause  —  the 
mccession  of  ideas  —  far  more  inii>erfectly  still.  To  ascertain 
development  of  ideas  is,  and  will  long  be,  the  grand 
ideratum. 

In  the  individual,  in  society,  and  in  humanity,  there  is  a 
t^rofold  movement  of  intelligence;  the  natural  or  si>ontane- 
ous^  and  the  voluntar}' or  reflective;  the  former  regulative  of 
common  thought,  and  the  latter  of  philosophical  thought. 
Tlw  reflective  movement  is  always  in  advance  of  the  s|M>n- 
Uuieous   movement,    the   few   who  delil)erately  seek    truth 
ne«-fiiiuirily  tinding  it  stxmer  than  the  nuiny  who  do  not. 
Uiitii  movements  pniceed  towanls  the  same  end  and  in  oU*di- 
«nce  to  the  s^ime  law,  but  differing  in  velocity,  and  yet  ai'ting 
on  each  otlier,  the  more  rapid  accelerating  the  slower,  and 
thtr  slower  retarding  the  more  rapid;  so  that  the  vcliN-ity  of 
th«  clevelopment  of  humanity  is  the  resultant  of  tin*  une(|ual 
vtfkicities  <if  these  tW4)    movements.     This  combination  of 
iiHiV€*ments  in  the  generation  and  succession  of  id<*as,  and  in 
the  traiisfonnat ion  of  idcsis  into  laws,  institutions,  and  man- 
ners, is  a  beneti4*ent  nctvssitv,  since,  if  tlic  n)ov<*nicnt  of  the 
niAH-Hes  retards  that  of  the  phibwophcrs,  it  also  renders  it  nion* 
4-*«rtain  and  fniitful,  jirevcnts  mistakes,  and  secures  cornM-t- 

The  great  cpiestion  whether  the  movement  of  humanity  i*« 
ii«-r(*A!iarv  €>r  not,  4'an  only  U*  determined  bv  a  coimidcration  of 
ili»*  two  elenit*nts  or  principles  wbi<li  ent«*r  into  tin*  ppMliir- 
tioii  of  all  human  events  —  tin*  |Kissioiis  of  hunuin  natun*  and 
tlie  ideas  of  human  int<*lli^enre.  If  n*«uion  ahviUs  nil«*d  in 
an  individual  we  muM  fi»rcsee  his  coiidut-t :  that  uc  so  oftni 
«-«innot  fores«*i*  it  is  lK>caus<*  we  cannot  (li\ine  hi>w  far  hr 
will  listen  to  ]iassion,  and  U^cause  ]iii.ssit»n  is  so  Variable  and 
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capricious  in  its  working  that  its  movements  cannot  lie  c 
culated.  Passion  has,  however,  less  influence,  and  ra 
more,  on  the  conduct  of  peoples  than  of  individuals.  1 
passions  of  individuals  in  a  community  neutralise  one  anoc 
by  their  opposition ;  and  so  leave  the  general  ideas,  on  vk 
all  are  agreed,  to  rule  with  comparatively  little  resistu 
Hence  the  conduct  of  peoples  is  far  more  conformed  to  ti 
ideas  than  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  can  be  far  n 
easily  foreseen.  Hence,  also,  the  ease  and  accuracy  w 
which  the  conduct  of  nations  can  be  calculated  are  in  prnf 
tion  to  their  freedom  and  self-government,  since  the  gra 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  a  nation,  and  the  less 
direction  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  will  of  certain  in 
viduals,  the  greater  is  the  ascendancy  of  ideas,  which  confc 
to  law  and  logic,  and  the  less  the  ascendancy  of  the  passia 
which  contravene  law  and  are  contrarj'  to  logic.  **  Bat. 
every  case,  the  influence  of  individual  passions  can  reach  oi 
events  of  a  secondarj'  and  transient  importance.  Great  eve 
are  always  beyond  it ;  for  nothing  great,  nothing  permanf 
can  ever  be  produced  among  a  people,  whatever  be  its  govt 
ment,  except  by  the  force  and  with  the  support  of  the  con^ 
tions  of  that  people.  All  that  the  passions  <»f  iiulivici;. 
can  attempt  and  accomplish  in  opposition  to  these  conviri. 
is  speedily  swept  away.  No  despot,  no  favourite,  no  nia: 
genius,  may  neglect  these  convictions  in  his  eiiterpri>e>  . 
institutions;  nay,  more,  no  one  can  l)e  a  successful  desj«'* 
a  great  statesman  except  by  obeying  them.  In  tine.  jva>.^ 
acts  only  on  the  surface  of  the  history  of  nations,  wiiiir 
foundation  is  in  ideas.'*  It  is  unwarrantable,  then,  to  exjl 
everything  in  history  by  the  inevitable  developmriit 
ideas,  ivs  some  moderns  do;  but  it  is  still  more  ^lIl^^ 
rantable  to  explain  everything  by  individual  characters  . 
piussions,  like  the  ancients.  The  truth  lies  l^etween  li: 
two  extremes. 

The  passions  of  individuals,  however,  really  exerit-^: 
greater  power  in  ancient  than  they  do  in  modern  time>.  1 
necessary  progress  of  intelligence  is  what  Bossuet  r.i. 
Providence,  and  what  othei"s  call  destiny,  or  the  font- 
things.       Hossuet's   word   is  good,   ]>ut   not    in    the   sen^t 
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ai'tiial  interposition  of  God,  who  acts  with  regard  t(» 
.  hmnanity*  no  lens  than  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  Ixnlies, 
-:  tlirough  fixed  and  certain  laws,  although  He  acts  differ- 
ri«ntly,  since  the  laws  which  determine  the  development  of 
J  humanity  presuppose  reason  and  liberty,  and  o{)erate  through 
.  them. 

2       Further,  the  movement  of  humanity  is  not  in  a  circle,  like 

.  that  of  the  stars,  but  progressive.      The  sentiments  of  an 

..  age  as  to  the  Good,  Beautiful,  and  True,  are  expressed  with 

,   gnrnXeai  vividness  by  the  i>oeti$.     True  |K>ets  are  always  the 

.  children  of  their  ag^.     It  is  the  missicm  of  philasopliers  to 

.  oomprehend  their  age,  to  advance  Ixtfore  it,  and  to  prei>are 

.  the  future;  and  a  few  of  them  have  risen  Ui  so  Icifty  a  {K)int 

of  view,  and  seen  so  much  of  the  course  to  be  traversed  bv 

man  through  time,  as  to  liave  become  intelligible  only  after 

ages  of  pnigress. 

At  a  work  of  art,  M.  Jou(froT*ii  emay  in  almost  perfect.  And  the 
IhmightA  which  it  conreyii  are,  on  the  whole,  l>oth  true  au<l  imitortant. 
well  worthy  of  the  beautiful  eipremion  which  they  have  received.  At  the 
nanie  time,  they  are  too  general,  and,  no  to  Hfwak,  external,  to  conntitute 
a  philosophy  of  history.  They  art*  simply  what  they  profess  to  be  — 
**  reflections  on  the  philosoi>hy  of  hi.Htory,"  —  nothing  more. 

liegarde<l  as  such,  there  is  only  (»ne  point  to  which  we  f«*<'l  com|M*llH4l  to 
take  decided  olijection.  M.  Jouffroy  adopted  M.  Cousin's  divii»iun  of 
inielligeDoe  into  spontaneous  an<l  reflective,  without  improvement  or  motli- 
flcatioa:  and  henoe  what  has  Imm'u  said  on  this  subject  with  re!«|tect  to  M. 
Cousin  is  equally  applicable  with  n*Hiiect  to  M.  tluufTroy.  The  two  s4Hnionb 
of  his  essay  which  he  devotes  to  the  exftositiim  of  the  dijitinrtion  are  c«>n- 
fitsrd  and  inaccurate.  All  that  he  navM  of  Hinintan<M»uN  iiitellip*ric«*  |irfH 
ceeds  on  theal>surd  and  sel  f-con  trail  let  ory  siip|M)Hitioii  of  it**  U*iiig  "blind 
and  involuntary.'*  Ahmtst  all  that  he  t<i\%  nf  reflective  intelligence  i^ 
true  only  if  it  !>•  no  se|iarat4*  nuNle  of  intelIii;enos  as  it  i^  dettcriU'd  t<i 
lie,  but  only  an  extension  of  s|K>ntaneous  intelligenc«*.  Thun  M.  Jouffnty 
ibittJits  that  reflective  intelligence  \s  alwayn  in  advance  of  ••{HMitaneoUA 
intelligence  in  the  di*<covfry  (»f  truth:  \ilierea5«.  in  the  only  mmim*  in 
which  reflection  can  lie  with  any  propriety  d***«cril»e4l  a*  a  iliMinrt  nii>«le  of 
thought,  it  never  is.  and  ne%*fr  can  l>e,  in  ;ulvani'e  of  sfMintane«»u4  thought. 
•looe  that  thought  is  its  (»bject. 

On  another  fioint  M.  Jouffroy  has  expreMe<l  himself  t^Mi  alMu»Iutely. 
It  is  a  very  important  truth,  when  pro|>erly  understood,  that  the  principle 
of  the  mrthility  of  human  things  i«  in  the  mobility  of  the  idns  of  human 
intrUigence ;  but  an  adeipiate  comi)n*hension  of  it  will  lead  us  to  guard 
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and  qiuUfjr  il,  and  not  to  affirm,  with  M.  Jouffmy,  tti*i  Um  mhok  of  W 
toi7  is,  in  ttl«  last  analysis,  only  the  history  of  itUu.  Fenlmjp 
ideu  — they  cannot  operate  without  ideas;  it  doc*  not  foUaw  IkiOM* 
bkra  no  ml  existence,  that  they  can  be  rntolvcd  tuto  t(le««,  or  r%tm  Iks 
they  «n  Ims  |x>werful  factors  of  history  than  ideaa.  Th«  Jgrelopi—t^ 
intolligMIM  ia  of  primary  importance  in  the  plitloKipliical  stodT  oj 
not  bsBanas  intelligence  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  paim-fal, 
in  history,  but  because  it  holds  such  a  position  in  tlio  iiiiinMi  mtttd  fkm 
all  othar  principles  are  dependent  on  it,  and  luui  only  h«  stodtnl  »t  k 
pendent  on  it.  'I'he  dependence  of  the  emotioDKl  principln  of  kiHi 
nature  on  the  intellectual,  bonever,  is  not  due  to  llieir  inferior  povc 
but  to  the  cliarscler  of  their  power  —  the  nwd  whicli  Utey  ban.  vaa| 
to  ^eir  blinilni^sa  a»  mere  impulses,  of  the  eiilighteuiii^iit 
which  intellect  alone  can  supply. 

The  title, '  De  l'<!Ut  iictuel  de  rhtimaiiiu-, '  U  an  inadcqiwr 
and  inaoeurati^  ileoigtiiition  for  itu  osmiy  which  is,  iii  rvftlhj,  m 
attempt  to  foreciiat  the  future  of  ourmcu.  The  author  [;butn» 
over  the  world  of  huuianity.  and  sees  it  divided  into  two  voi 
unequal  portions,  bitiiuiroiis  tribex  uiid  civilised  nuioto 
History,  he  thinks,  wiirmnt«  him  nt  oucu  to  cunclude  Uiat  ^ 
foimer  are  destined  to  become  civilisud;  oiid  be  ailca.  Will 
this  be  thriiucrh  n  new  system  of  civilisation,  arinn^  b^m 
the  bosom  •  'f  liarlHirism,  or  through  the  triiim]ili  of  the  alrtaJi 
existing  systems  of  civilisation  over  Imrharisni?  He  fimk 
in  the  progressive  advance  of  our  present  civilisation — tie 
gradual  diiuiuntion  of  barbarism  — the  relatively  smalt  Dum- 
ber of  savtiges  —  their  division  into  feeble  and  iincoiu>ecte4 
portions — and  the  neighbourhooil  and  pressure  nf  civUnr4 
peoples,  more  [wwerful  and  active,  — so  many  obviomt  pRwfc 
that  the  number  of  s}~stema  of  civilisation  is  finally  !(«u]t^ 
and  that  it  is  thu  <le»tiuy  of  the  savage  portion  of  hunwk- 
ity  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  civilised  masses  iItimIt 
formed. 

He  survej's  these  masses  and  dijjcovcra  that  lliey  fall  tBtr> 
three  groups,  or  belong  to  three  different  systems  of  c)Ttlt«»- 
tion,  based  on  three  different  religions  or  philosophies,  thr 
Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Brahroinic.  The  nrfi- 
cal  difference  K-twecn  savages  and  civilised  nations  is  that 
the  former  have  only  crude  and  vague  ideas  on   the  gtwt 
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.  qoeiitionfl  which  interest  humanity,  while  the  latter  have 
^  eomplete  and  coherent  religions,  which  involve  not  only  a 
I  certain  mode  of  worship*  but  an  entire  sj-stem  of  civilisation, 
f  bearing  to  the  religion  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause,  ^f. 
^  Jouffroy  then  comiuires  the  three  systems,  and  finds  that 
'  Christianity  alone  is  at  present  endowed  with  ex|>ansivc  life, 
—  with  the  twofold  zeal  of  improvement  and  proselytism; 
^  tliat  while  the  Christian  system  is  making  progress,  and  the 
7  nations  whirh  compose  it  are  daily  liecimiing  more  united  and 
r  powerful,  Mohammedanism  and  Brahminism  make  no  con- 

*  qaests«  resist  the  invasion  of  Christianity  chiefly  hy  their 
inertia,  sap  the  strength  of  the  nations  which  receive  them, 
and«  in  a  word,  manifest  all  the  symptoms  of  de(*ay.     Hence, 

-    he  concludes  that,  if  the  Christian  system  of  civilisation  Ik* 

•  not  destniyed  by  internal  defects,  it  will  gain  {N>ssession 
of  the  world, —  that  its  future  involves  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Tlien,  looking  more  closely  at  the  movement  of  Christian 
civilisation,  he  seems  to  himself  to  sec  that  it  is  led  by  three 
nations,  France,  England,  and  Gennany;  all  other  nations 
imitating  what  is  already  realised  in  these,  while  they, 
altliough  finding  much  to  imitate  in  (*a<*li  other,  have  y(>t  in 
certain  n-sj^ects  rea<*h€*d  a  height  from  wliieli  they  tan  make 
further  advanc*es  only  by  invention.  Ka(*h  of  these  nations 
has  a  special  faculty  in  whi4*h  it  excels,  each  lisis  its  |)eculiar 
employment  in  the  work  of  civilisation,  but  the  distribution 
of  their  gifts  is  for  the  gcMMl  of  the  world,  their  lalMiurs  tend 
towards  a  common  an<l  l)enetu'ent  end,  and  there  exists  U*- 
tween  them  an  involuntar}*  allianre,  truly  majestic  and  holy, 
liaving  for  object  the  ])rogn*ss  of  humanity,  (iermany  is  tbe 
leamitd  nation,  distinguished  by  {Mitience  of  intelleet,  accum- 
ulating with  a  la)>orious  curiosity  and  pnNligious  niem(»rv 
all  tlie  facts  of  history  and  science,  and  thus  supplying  the 
mw  materials  of  ideas.  Fnuice  is  tbe  pbilosopbiral  nation, 
distinguished  by  clearness  of  un«lerstan4ling,  by  tbe  |M>wer  of 
drawing  from  facts  what  is  general  and  suitable  in  them  wiib 
atTuracy,  onler,  and  at*um<*n, —  in  a  wonl,  of  forming  'ulms 
into  sliape  and  rendering  them  {stpular.      Kngland   is  tbe 


practical  nation.  diBtinguished  by  publiu  Bpirit,  tDdoKij. 
and  the  excellence  of  her  institutions,  and  haYing  (or  ttil 
the  application  of  ideas  to  the  concerns  of  life.  Tbe  trs 
statesman  in  each  of  these  nations  should  look  bejraad  tk 
good  of  his  own  country,  the  wom-out  end  of  its 
ment  and  the  abasement  of  its  neighbour,  to  the 
of  the  union  of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilisatioD  of  tbu  wmii 
by  the  union  and  the  ideas  of  Europe.  "The  poUtica  of  «s 
day  should  look  not  to  the  habuicc  of  Europe,  bat  tn  tk 
future  of  humanity.  The  civil  wars  of  Kurope  are  etuU: 
the  rival^hip  of  the  peoples  which  compose  it  is  abont  to 
as  the  rivalship  of  the  cities  of  Greece  ceasud  under  tbe  rnr 
of  Alexander,  as  the  diversities  of  the  provinces  of  Fnam 
disappeared  under  tbe  unity  of  tbe  monarchy." 

It  iTould  be  moat  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  iqieonlationa  vt  «W 
a  Bunimar;  has  now  beeo  giveu  that  Ihey  are  nier«I]r  gEoarml ;  thtf  Ik0 
involve  no  conclusioiia  as  to  particular  contingviieieii,  no  prwdtetMHtW 
particular  occurrenoes.  In  carefully  refraining  from  ftll  such,  SL  Jb^ 
froy  has  shown  his  nisdom,  his  knowledge  of  tbe  limit*  wtfUa  whiA 
htstoricaJ  prevision  is  possible.  The  science  of  history,  wbMcver  k  ■■ 
in  the  future  become,  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  an  exact  •cmmbi  Hk 
astronomy.  It  furiiitJiea  us  with  no  means  of  caleuUtiag  tike  nuiiiws  d 
nations  with  precision  and  definiteness  like  the  couTini  of  the  stan;  d 
foretelling  that  at  this  or  that  period  of  future  tinw  a  aaltuD  will  iln  Hm 
or  that  action,  as  we  can  foretell  that  at  a  certain  data  »  star  wiD  amw 
at  a  certain  poinL  To  forecast,  through  reasoning  on  the  paieal  H*- 
dencies  of  nations,  the  general  character  and  dirrrtion  o(  tbolr  falB* 
niavementa,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  nccnmplisli«I,  and  ovva  lk»  e^ 
not  be  done  without  difficulty,  and  without  considerable  j— trf^WliTj  rf 
error.  Perhaps  M.  Jouflruy,  Dotwithntanding  the  cantkia  of  froaaAai 
which  has  been  noted,  aud  his  excvptional  deani«sa  and  imiMilnlliw  d 
intellect,  has  not  entirely  escaped  error. 

The  inference  that  what  remains  of  barbarism  cannot  i;r. ' 
great  aud  independent  religion  or  philosophy,  dot,  con»c>i 
great  acid  indepeudent  civilisation,  appears  irrcfm^blc      1 
that  the  Christian  syateii)  is  —  even  looking  rschiMTrly  to  i^i-   << 
niderations  —  incomparably  Eupevior  to  thi-  BraliminiL-al  nini   M  'i.n-  - 
dan  systems  in  all  the  elements  of  life  and  powpr.  and  miul  i-  .i   (.i.^  .  : 
destroy  them  if  the  struggle  be  sufficiently  prulongint.  ap[<i-Ar>  n;.!*.- 
obvinus  and  certain,  although  the  number  of  adhen>nla  of  llrahiiiui:«a 
and  Uie  cxleut  snd  possibilities  of  Mohammedan  proMlytUm  may  hm 
been  understated.     But  it  is  nut  Eegiliuiale  lo  ideotify,  aa  U.  JooAi? 
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▼irtually  done,  tbe  conditional  conduBion  that  Uie  Chmtian  Hystem 
f:  will  gain  potecwion  of  the  world  if  not  destroyed  by  internal  defectii, 
i   vilfa  the  poaitive  and  unconditional  conclusion  that  the  Christian  system 
will  gain  poeseasioo  of  the  world.    The  former  conclusion  is  alone  proved 
kj  M.  Jouffroy,  and  becauae  it  is  proved  the  latter  is  falsely  supposed  to 
'^  be  proTed.     In  order  to  reach  the  latter  conclusion  —  in  order  to  make 
t*  oai  the  probability  of  the  Christian  system  destroying  every  other  and 
Weoming  universal  —  it  was  incumbent  on  our  author  to  show  that  the 
-  kypocheais  contained  in  the  former  conclusion  might  be  rejectml :  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  Christian  system  perishing  through  inter- 
nal defects.     The  neglect  to  attempt  this  was  a  serious  omission.     It  is 
"^   precisely  at  this  point  that  all  European  thinkers  who  doubt  or  deny  that 
•   tlie  future  will  Iwlong  to  Christianity  diverge  and  differ  from  those  who 
:    believe  and  affirm  it.    Tliey  do  not  imagine  that  the  Christian  system 
will  be  overcome  by  Mohammedanism  or  Rrahminism ;  but  they  pretend 
thai  it  is  a  combination  of  truth  and  error,  that  it  has  defects  as  well  as 
owrits,  and  must  eventually  give  place  to  a  more  complete  and  determi- 
nate system  of  solutions  to  the  problems  which  interest  humanity.     They 
look  especially  to  science,  which  has  in  recent  times  made  such  wonderful 
and  rapid  progress  in  so  many  directions,  to  bring  forth  a  general  doc- 
trine capable  of  supplying  all  the  wants  and  guiding  all  the  fu*tivities  of 
man  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  any  religion.    The  aim  of  M.  Jouf- 
ffoy's  argument  required  him  to  jirove  such  ho|ie  an  illusion,  and  to  om- 
vict  those  who  indulge  in  it  of  turning  away  from  the  highest  and  most 
eoniprehensive  truth  to  one  lower  and  narrower,  from  the  ultiinat«*  and 
complete  to  a  derivative  and  partial  gcMwI.     This  n'liuin'nient  he  has 
failed  to  fulfil.  —  has  faile<l  even  to  see  that  it  exi^teil. 

IHssent  must  further  l^e  ezpresse<l  from  that  |M»rtion  of  M.  •loiifTroy's 
apecolations  which  concern  the  relation  of  Kngland.  Kraiioe.  .iimI  (Ger- 
many to  humanity  and  itn  future.  Although  his  virws  on  thi!*  <(ubj«*ct 
are  tbe  reflections  of  a  juj«t  and  generous  natun*,  iiirlu«l«*  Mim**  ini|H>rtant 
truths,  and  are  very  generally  entertaintMl.  th«*y  iins  an  a  i»holi*.  nut  true; 
and  it  is  most  undesirable  that  th«*v  should  liin'^'t*r  rimtinu*'  to  lie  re- 
eeived  so  implicitly  and  wiilfly  as  tli«*y  are.  That  Knvclaml.  Krano*.  and 
(•rnnany  are,  if  all  things  In*  tak**ii  into  a(*«*«»nnt.  at  the  lira<l  of  Kuro- 
pran  civilisation,  in  doubt !«*«!«  tru**;  and  that  «M«*h  i'xr«*U  th**  otli*T  t\%o  in 
s«»iiie  res|iects,  and  m  inf«*rifir  in  otlit'r«,  is  likf\%iM*  true:  but  thiT«*  i<«  a 
witlff*  int«*rval  lM»twefn  th«*  tir^t  of  tlit'«^*  truths  and  the  awininpt ion  that 
tlie  nations  mentiont*i|  will  n*tain  in  the  futurt*  tli«*  same  rMik  r»'tativ«'lv 
rith«-r  t4)  each  other  or  to  f»th*'r  nations  which  tli«*y  orrupy  at  |>re«w»nt ; 
and  a  wi^ie  int«*rval  alM>  U*tw«*«>n  tli»*  M*i*«ind  truth  and  the  aMniniption 

that  tlieir  ezcrll«'n(*«'H  and  ilffoct^  ar«"  due  to  the  preiienrff*  or  ab«M*iti f 

sfwial  faruUien  whirh   mark  out   fttr  thmi   thfir  pro|>er  ami   i«*«*uliar 
employment  in  the  wmk  of  human  prou're^«. 

What  Kuarantt^*  is*  thi'rt*  that  Knv:land,  Franc**,  and  (•(•rmany  will  long 
r*-tain  thrir  pn*M*nt  n*lative  |)oi»itiun!t?     What  certainty  is  there  for  any 
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one  of  thBin,  that  a  bilndr''il  jears  hence  it,  will  I<«  in  tbn  6a*,  nak« 
Utioiw?  What  probability  i*  there  tbat  do  other  natiua  «iU  ka* 
maoh«d  an  equal  height?  lUli^,  ro  far  behind  Uieni  wbea  U.  Josflv 
mote,  is  already  nearly  on  a  line  with  them,  being  probaUj,  of  all  ^ 
DBtiona  of  Earope,  that  vliich  baa  made,  in  the  preseot  |^i  iiaralaa  ik 
greatest  prepress  of  a  bnl,v  Bati^fnctory  kind;  and  thia  iit  Um>  main,M 
throu(^  following  or  imitaling  any  foreign  state,  but  by  adTancriDi;  •la« 
a  patit  of  ber  own,  by  ttie  development  o(  her  own  pmprr  lifn.  ur«  b» 
but  to  recall  the  nantea  of  Maiizoiii,  Pellim.  Ninrolini,  fiiunti,  au<l  Ihb^ 
of  Roemini,  Gioberti,  and  Mamiani,  o{  Cavour  aud  1)' AinnUn,  ol  Hma. 
Hasdni,  and  Garibaldi,  an<l  uf  ths  other  iiobtu  iiit>n  wliom  lialir  baa  ff 
dnoed  during  the  preaent  f'titury  with  naob  wonderful  ]>m(usion,  tax*- 
vinoe  ooreelvea  thiA  she  lias  been  for  more  than  a  gt>ncratiun,  in  ^ 
twpeot  at  leaa^  first  among  the  nations — vii.,  in  th«  intenaity  al  W 
desire  to  impress  the  image  of  her  own  national  inilividoalily  alik>  m 
bar  pbiloaophioal  speenlations,  hei-  works  of  art  and  lilvratuiw.  ami  t» 
politieal  aetion.  And  why  should  Italy  uot  adriuira  as  far  on  l»er  war  ■ 
EBglaod,  Franoe,  or  G«nnnny  on  theirs?  For  pfucc  aad  war.  lor  ad*.w 
tar«  by  land  and  sea,  tot  acienco  and  art,  prate  and  pnntry,  political  «l» 
btj,  nligions  tarrota,  atid  heroic  eelf-sacrifice.  the  Itali 
inferior  to  no  other  in  Europe.  Further,  tliore  are  two  nalioDs  whi^  it 
stamgUi  an  perhaps  even  at  present  equal  to  those  wbicli  U.JimtMf 
described  as  bearing  with  them  the  whole  race  ol  luatikiuil]  «bk^as 
growing  more  r^dly  than  they;  which  are  so  aitflatnd  aa  b>  t«  mim 
than  the  aafelt  of  tbem  from  permanent  enii<|nr>Ht ;  anil  w  li  ich  aii)mt  « 
be  far  more  distant  from  tliH-ir  iiiitunil  li]iilN  i.f  inrr.v'i— .  'Ot-  r-v^.njiw 
tiesbeforethe  UniUd  Stai.s^iiiilliii.-;;,  .r- -...■■  r   J  .•    "-:-,|fc« 

a  right  to  deny  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  mightiest  power  by  m 
at  present  will  be  doomed  to  stand  before  the  one,  and  the  inigbLieAca 
land  before  the  other,  like  Hector  before  Achilles,  able  only  in  praon 
of  the  stronger  and  more  heaven -favoured  foe  to  resolve,  **nat  ingloncna 
at  least  shall  I  perish,  but  after  doiug  some  great  thing  that  may  br 
spoken  of  in  ages  to  come." 


To  speak  of  the  distinctive  merite  of  nations  as  doe  to  the  a 
of  special  faculties,  also  appears  erroneous  and  misleading.  I  jteraliT 
and  atrictly  understood,  indeed,  it  is  so  obviously  absurd  as  to  be  iadf- 
fensible,  since  every  man  of  sane  mind  has  the  same  faculties  as  emr 
other.  In  order  to  get  from  it  a  credible  meaning,  we  must  nndafxtaDii 
by  faculty  merely  an  aptitude  resulting  from  the  circumstances  in  whick 
a  people  has  been  placed,  a  facility  of  thought  or  action  which  hss 
required  time,  long  or  short,  to  form.  To  affirm  that  a  nation  bai  > 
special  faculty  in  this  sense,  is  not  only  to  make  a  loose  and  ci>nfa.w>i 
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'^  applicmtion  of  language,  but  to  Htate  what,  if  true,  obviously  both  de- 
^  bmkU  and  admits  of  explanation  instead  of  being  itself  the  sufficient 
"k'  explanation  of  anything,  since  such  a  faculty  is  an  efTect,  may  Im*  even 
"^  c£  recent  origin,  or  capable  of  being  easily  actjuired.     To  attribute  to  a 
-3  MUion  a  special  faculty  in  any  other  sense,  has  no  warrant  either  in  rea- 
or  facts.     Undoubtedly  there  is  more  learning  in  Germany  than  in 
or  England :  but  the  causes  plainly  are  not  special  faculties  for 
ling  granted  to  Germans  and  denie<l  to  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
even  the  same  faculties  in  any  exceptional  measun*,  quicker  ai>prehen- 
more  capacious  memories,  greater  love  of  knowle<lge  for  its  uwn 
[i    sftke,  more  patience  of  intellect  or  more  energy  of  will;  but  the  superiur- 
i    ity  of  the  arrangements  and  institutions  in  that  country  for  the  promo- 
^^    tkm  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  monopoly  of  all  military  and 
y,    political  {mwer  by  the  nobility,  the  comfmratively  small  dimensions  of 
«    German  tra«le  until  quite  recently,  and  other  general  social  circumstances 
;    which  concur  either  in  drawing  or  driving  the  Me  of  the  middle  and 
.     lower  classes  in  Germany  into  some  de|)artment  of  learning  as  the  most 
aeeessibla  and  promising  sphere  of  ambition,  whereas  in   France  and 
England  the  most  varied  and  powerful  influences  combine  to  attract 
them  elsewhere.     While  the  l>est  minds  among  the  youth  of  (rt*rinany 
are  permanently  gained  to  the  service  of  science  by  lieing  drawn  into  the 
profeaaoriate  of  its  numerous  local  and  rival  universities,  himilar  niind.H 
are  in  France  drawn,  as  bv  the  suction  of  a  maelstmm,  into  the  vortex 
of  Parisian  srjciety,  and  there  lost  to  learning  thnmgh  absoqition  in 
financial  sfM-culation,  |tolitical  intrigue,  journalistic  ambitions,  and  all  the 
caprices,  aims,  disapi«untments,  and  surc(*sm*M  of  a  fleeting  and  f«*verish 
day.     But  the  juristical  sclutnl  of  Uujas,  Uie  philoi«ophical  school  of  Des- 
cartes, the  French  lieniHlirtines,  the  French  mathematicians  and  physi- 
cists who  a4lonied  with  such  jirofusion  the  earlier  (tart  of  the  present 
century:  and,  in  a  word,  {arsons  and  works  without  numUT,  have  con- 
clusively |»roveil  that  FnMirhinen  an*  not  nf*r«*H««arily,  or  in  virtue  of  any 
essential  characteristics  of  their  natun*,  either  Ie.*kS  profound  or  l«*ss  in- 
dustrious, less  original  or  less   {lerM^vfriug,  than  (termans.     Similarly, 
then*  is  no  conclusi%'e  evidence  that  the  En;;li.«»h  genius  is  in  itM>lf  either 
\&%.%  fici«*ntific  and  philosoi>hical  or  mon*  worldly-wise  and  practical  than 
the  tf«-rman. 

Ilatl  M.  Jouffroy  live<l  to  th«*  pn*M*nt  day.  it  is  most  improbable  that  he 
would  re|ie«t  either  that  civil  usrn  witp  emled,  or  that  the  wars  of  the 
peoples  wen*  about  to  c^ra-M*.  We.  i»h(»  have  so  rw'ently  seen  civil  war  in 
America,  France,  and  Spain,  will  not  venture  to  say  it  may  not  l»e  ^*^^n 
a;;ain  «>v^n  in  England  or  (icrmany.  And  th«*  |«'t>ples  are  ariniii;;  and 
f*rr|«riii«.:  for  mar  in  s  way  wliidi  can  M*arcely  fail  to  bt*  followed  by  an 
enormous  effusion  of  human  blood. 
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III 


The  eclectic  philosophy  had  ite  coimterpart.  or  nttbv 
plement,  in  doctrinaire  politics.  What  the  one  wh 
lation,  the  other  Avas  in  action.  The  former,  r^^ardiif 
antecedent  philosophies,  sensualistic,  idealistic,  HceptickLnl 
myBtical,  as  composed  of  truth  and  error,  as  never  vlwflf 
false  but  only  incomplete,  sought  to  separate  wbai  ww  am 
in  each  from  what  was  false,  and  ho  to  comhiue  the  tmk 
Hau  obtained  as  to  produce  a  complete  philatopliy,  a  oo» 
plete  expression  of  cnnscioiisneHs  and  reality.  The  Una. 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  treated  all  antecedeut  jtnliual 
theories,  monarchical,  aristocraticaU  and  democratit'^  » 
i^ht  in  themselves,  but  wrong  in  relation  to  other  thei«M 
—  wrong  in  their  excluHiveness :  and  attempted,  by  «W 
iaon,  by  compromise,  and  by  combination,  to  do  jo-itice  tn 
aU  the  forces  of  society,  and  to  secure  their  complete  nf 
lesentation  and  their  harmonious  development.  They  mtf 
thus  be  almost  considered  as  the  two  sid4.'s  of  one  syst«ta. 
or  as  different  applications  of  the  same  principkii.  But  m 
philosophy  and  politics,  however  closely  connect^rd*  retaas 
always  verj'  distinct  departments  of  activity,  and  mjoin 
very  distinct  and  special  talents  for  their  successful  cnlt^ 
vation,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  chief  representatiiw 
even  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  and  doctrinaire  politia 
which  flourialied  in  France  forty  years  ago.  should  not  h*w 
been  the  same  persons ;  that  MM.  Cousin  and  JniifTnn'  nbmiU 
have  attained  eminence  as  philosophers,  and  M.  (luizot  >nJ 
the  Due  de  Broglie  as  politicians. 

Yet  M.  Guizot  was  drawn  as  directly  and  strongly  to  Itif- 
torical  research  and  meditation  by  his  political  convictiooB 
and  sentiments  as  M.  Cousin  by  his  philoeophical  principle 
and  aims.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  seek  in  the  past  « 
vindication  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  various  forces  which  W 
ruled  society,  and  a  proof  of  the  various  articles  of  the  politi- 
cal creed  which  he  believed  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  <i 
statesmen  in  the  present  and  future ;  just  as  M.  Cousin  fell 
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himself  compelled  to  seek  in  it  the  truths  contained  in  pre- 
▼ious  philosophies,  in  order  to  compose  a  philosophy  which 
would  be  final  because  complete.  The  result  was  in  both 
cases  most  favourable  to  historical  inquiry  and  H])eculation. 
Indeed,  eclecticism  did  more  for  the  histor}'  of  philosophy  than 
for  philosophy  itself,  and  doctrinairism  more  for  political  his- 
toiy  than  for  political  science.  As  the  philosophical  s|)ec- 
vlations  of  M.  Cousin,  although  brilliant,  are  wanting  in 
tboroughness  and  logical  severity,  so  the  political  discjuisi- 
taociA  of  M.  Guizot,  notwithstanding  their  elevation  of  tone 
and  breadth  of  thought,  are  almost  alwa3rs  somewhat  8iii)er- 
ficial.  M.  Cousin  and  M.  (luizot  both  showed  great  skill  in 
constructing  a  symmetrical  and  elegant  system,  the  one  of 
philosophy  and  the  other  of  |K)licy,  and  lx)th  failed  to  rest 
their  systems  firmly  on  sure  foundations.  Hence  the  eolec- 
ticism  of  the  one  and  the  doctrinairism  of  the  other  have 
•offered  change  and  loss.  The  impulse,  however,  which 
they  gave  to  historical  study  still  oi)erates.  In  this  (*on- 
nection  no  fair  judge  will  deny  them  the  heartiest  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Francis  CJuizot  (17H7-1874)  is 
known  to  all  educated  men,  for  he  lived  long  full  in  the 
world*s  eye,  was  not  s{>aring  of  personal  explanations  and 
reminiscences,  and  had  his  character,  words,  and  actions 
closely  scrutinised  from  many  points  of  view.  His  name 
recalls  to  us  a  most  distinguished  and  influential  career,  a 
varied  and  indefatigable  activity,  ini|K)rtant  ]K)litical  services 
rendered  when  in  op|>osition,  great  [Mtlitical  ability  displayed 
when  in  power,  dignity  and  fortitude  in  the  U*aring  of  ad- 
Tewity,  brilliant  oratorical  achievements,  numerous  litcniry 
works,  some  of  which  are  of  high  intrinsic  value,  while  all 
are  admirable  in  aim,  and  the  most  rigid  probity  and  pro- 
priety of  personal  conduct.  It  recall*  al.Hf>,  unfortunately, 
other  things  and  (]ualities  —  lamentable  mistakes,  serinus 
inconsistencies,  faults  which  were  almost  crimes.  II<*  was  a 
man  of  powerful  intellect,  im|K*rious  will,  pure  and  noble 
sentiments,  strong  and  austere  character :  but  he  was  de- 
ficient in  practical  |X)litical  wisdom  and  ta<.'t,  inventiveiieiM 
and  resourcefulness.     After  a  |>erusal  of  his  *  Memoirs*  the 


deepest  impression  left  is  one  of  regret  tliKt  ft  nuw  so  htpij 
endowed  with  many  of  the  gifUt  of  the  ^ttttosotan  AmM 
have  been  so  incapable  of  seeing  how  to  apply  tl»e  tralli 
which  he  could  expound  so  well,  luul  to  dutinguisb  »hi 
was  com^taratively  insiguificaut  in  affairs  from  wbu  <v 
vital.  Here,  however,  we  only  require  lo  tntat  of  tun  b 
that  capacity  in  which  he  won  his  purest  and  higfaost  it- 
tiuctions,  —  in  his  character  of  philosophical  hiMtonui.' 

All  the  best  qualities  of  M.  Guizot's  miud  are  ««en  to  tkK 
fullest  advantage  in  his  historical  works, — accuracy  in  invifr 
ligation,  thoroughness  of  scholarahip,  a  laborioiumea*  mhA 
leaves  nothing  necessary  uodone,  comprebensivene^*  of  fin 
and  moderation  of  judgment,  insight  into  politi(.-ad  caunlka. 
elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  religious  reveronev  and  Mfr 
viction.  He  is  not.  however,  strictly  s]teakiiig,  a  gw* 
historian.  He  w&nt^  the  narrative  and  descriptive  pom, 
the  pictorial  and  dramatic  imaginatiun,  the  interest  for  whs 
is  individual  in  characters  or  actions,  without  nrhioh  no  ■■ 
can  be  a  great  historical  artist.  He  is.  Itnvrever.  wh>t  a 
still  rarer  and  not  less  important,  a  great  historidal  tliinbf 
or  philosopher. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  fix  more  precisely  what  he  in  and  -mim 
he  is  not,  tlian  by  availing  oureelvea  of  the  diMtioctwH 
which  he  has  himself  drawn  in  the  admirable  estimate  d 
Savigny's  '  History  of  the  Roman  l<aw  in  the  Middle  Ago.' 
given  in  the  eleventh  lecture  of  the  '  Coon  do  1829  * :  — 


■'  Every  epoch,  every  historical  inhtter,  miiy.  so  U>  (peak,  b» 
in  three  different  Mpect^,  and  inipoees  on  the  hiHt4Wian  a  tliratifcdid  iiA 
He  c&n  —  nay,  ought  —  first  seek  the  facta  tfaenuclma,  ooU«cthig  ti 
bringing  to  light,  without  wiy  other  aim  than  ejcoclitail*.  all  that  te 
happened.  The  facta  once  rtvovered.  it  m  neocuorj  to  know  wint  Ian 
have  governed  them;  how  lh»y  weru  connected;  wliat  Kama  h*** 
brought  about  thow  incidentx  which  ore  tha  life  of  ■otdetv,  on.l  vktd 
propel  it  in  certain  patha  towards  certain  ends.  I  whh  to  mark  pb«ri* 
and  precieely  the  difference  of  the  two  studies.  Facta,  dutinctml;  ' 
called,  outward  and  viaible  eTouts,  are  the  bod;  of  bbtocj— .Uaa  im» 

>  Kb  ba*  been  uludied  in  thii  upect  by  ^tr.  J.  S.  Hill.  *  DboiataM,'  *^  I :  fef 
Sir  Archibald  AllMm.   '  E»aar».'  vol.  111. ;  by  M-  tttaoix^iUt.  '  La  C 
■opblqiM,'  Ion.  I.  and  ill. :  and  by  Femui. 
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boiMt,  mueleB,  organB,  material  elemenU  of  the  pant;  and  the 
knowledge  and  dencription  of  them  fonn  what  may  be  called  historical 
If.  But  for  flociety,  as  for  the  individual,  anatomy  is  not  the  only 
Facta  not  only  exist,  but  are  connected  with  one  another  ;  they 

one  another  and  are  engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  forces, 
operate  under  the  empire  of  certain  laws.    There  is,  in  a  word,  an 

Lion  and  life  of  societies  as  well  as  of  individuals.  This  organ i- 
MUion  has  also  its  science,  the  science  of  the  secret  laws  which  preside 
OTf*r  the  course  of  events.  This  is  the  phytiolog^  of  history.  Hut  neither 
biatorical  physiology  nor  anatomy  is  complete  and  veritable  history. 
Tcm  have  enumerated  the  facts  and  traced  the  internal  and  general  laws 
which  produced  them.  Do  you  also  know  their  external  and  living 
pAffto^AoMjf  f  Have  you  before  your  eyes  their  individual  and  animate 
faatum?  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  these  facts,  now  dead, 
oooe  lived  —  the  past  has  been  the  present ;  and  unless  it  again  become  so 
to  yon,  if  the  dead  be  not  resuscitated,  you  know  it  not — you  know  not 
kiatorr.  Could  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  guess  what  man  was  if 
they  had  never  seen  him  alive  ?  The  investigation  of  facts,  the  study  of 
tkeir  organisation,  the  reproduction  of  their  form  and  motion,  these  con* 
fltitate  what  ia  truly  history.  And  every  great  historical  work,  in  order 
to  be  assigned  its  true  position,  should  be  examined  and  judged  of  in 
these  relations." 


When  we  examine  the  hintorical  labours  of  M.  Guizot 
hiinaelf  from  thene  three  points  of  view,  we  find  that  he  ia 
certainly  not  seen  to  great  a<lvantage  under  the  third.  If 
we  wish  to  know  the  external  and  living  physiognomy  of 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  France  —  to  have  a  tnitliful 
transcript  of  the  individual  features  and  incidents  of  medieval 
life  —  we  must  tuni  not  to  his  [lages  hut  to  those  of 
M.  Augustin  Thierry  or  M.  Michelet.  As  a  work  of  art,  his 
*  History  of  the  English  Revolution*  lh  cert^iinly  rold  and 
colourless  if  compared  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written  on 
the  same  theme.  With  a  correct  and  dignified  style,  with  an 
eloquence  which  never  fails  and  sometimes  rlnes  high,  he  yet 
shows  com|iaratively  little  of  the  i»ower  wliich  reproduces 
the  form  and  motion  of  liistory,  its  1o<m1  hues,  its  iMH*ti(*al 
truth*  its  dramatic  aH|»eots,  the  ferlingM  of  the  hour,  the 
|iecultarities  of  individuals.  It  is  altogether  different  in  the 
iither  two  relations.  M.  iruizot  is  very  great  as  an  historical 
anatomist,  and  still  gn*ater  as  an  historical  physiologist.  He 
nuiy  not,  indeed,  in   tlie   former  resiwct,  rank  as  high  as  a 


Savigny,  bat  the  reason  obviously  is  not  inferiority  of  ftbilitj. 
but  merely  want  of  the  time  antl  leisure  which  the  Hctia 
professor  enjoyed.  He  gives  ample  evideucu  of  piMUHMsing  ui 
a  most  eminent  degree  all  the  faculties  which  are  called  inu 
action  in  the  ascertainment,  criticism,  distribtttiou,  and  oa» 
parisoD  of  facts.  Then,  no  one  will  say  of  him  what  hi 
justly  aaya  of  Savigny  —  viz.,  that  he  overlooked  the  intern^ 
concatenation  of  facts,  the  organisation  and  lavx  of  the  soeal 
movement.  It  ia  in  laying  bare  tliat  concaienAtioa  aod  Ihi 
motive  forces  of  the  social  organism  that  his  merits  ure  mMl 
conspicuous.  He  shows  a  singular  faculty  far  apprch«ndin; 
tbe  ideas  which  underlie  facts,  the  inner  changr^  n-hinfa 
determine  outer  changes,  for  detecting  the  Bocial  and  intrl- 
leotual  tendencies  of  an  epoch,  for  tracing  the  oiM.*rati»D  ul 
the  larger  and  more  lasting  causes  which  chitilly  influonoe 
human  affairs,  and  yet  which  escape  the  ordinary  hixtoriSB* 
vision.  In  a  word,  he  has  not  been  surpastied  as  an  hi«todal 
phyHiulogiat,  as  a  student  of  the  general  and  [trogrvnin 
organisation  of  social  facts. 

The  fame  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  philosophical  hi«toriao  mU 
chiefly  on  his  '  Histoirc  g^n^rale  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe 
and  *Hi6toirc  de  la  civilisation  en  France,'  which  consurt  vl 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  years  1828,  1821 
and  1830.  The  'Essais  sur  I'luatoire  de  France*  (Ist  «L 
1823;  5th  ed.  1841)  is  the  substance  of  diBCourees  deliverrd 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  contains  little  which  may  mrt  he 
found  in  a  more  elaborate  form  in  those  two  works.  tnJwiL 
four  of  the  six  essays  which  it  contains  —  \\z^  thn*«  oi 
"The  Origin  and  Establishment  of  the  Fninlu  in  GaaL' 
"The  Causes  of  the  Fall  of  the  Merovingians  and  Carlom- 
gians,"  "The  Social  State  and  Political  Institutions  of  Fnncv 
under  the  Merovingians  and  Car! ovin gians,"  and  "  The  Polio- 
cal  Character  of  the  Feudal  Ri'jimf  "  —  uro  simply  the  firrt 
drafts,  as  it  were,  of  the  views  which  he  afterwards  cxpooadMi 
more  perfectly  in  the  Le<;ons. 

The  remaining  two  —  the  lirst  and  last  essaj'e  in  the  rola^ 
—  contain  a  little  more  of  distincti\-e  matter.  In  tlie  fonns- 
"  Concerning  Municipal  Government  in  the  Roman  Bmpui 
during  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Enit"  M.  Gttitd 
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discu»e8  a  great  problem  which  he  has  only  touched  on  else- 
where, and  which,  as  the  translator  and  anuotator  of  Gibbon's 
immortal  work,  he  was  specially  prepared  successfully  to 
discuss.  The  problem  was  to  explain  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  had  already  occupied  the  minds  of  many  thinkers, 
including  a  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon,  and  yet  it  received 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  even  an  approximate  solution  from 
M.  Guizot.  His  predecessors  had  merely  treated  of  the 
general  causes  of  Roman  decadence  in  a  general  way,  and 
had  therefore  merely  talked  round  and  round  about  the  par- 
ticular problem.  They  had  referred  the  fall  of  the  empire  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  to  the  despotism  of  the  emperors, 
the  decline  of  religious  faith,  luxury  and  moral  corruption ; 
and  overlooked  that,  although  all  these  things  doubtless  did 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  result,  they  must  Iiave  done  so 
only  indirectly,  since  they  were  in  full  oi^eration  centuries 
before,  when  the  empire  was  in  all  the  glor}'  of  its  stn^ngth. 
When  Rome  fell  she  was  not  more  dependent  on  slave  labour 
than  when,  under  Scipio  and  Csesar,  her  legions  vanquished 
Hannibal  and  conquered  Gaul ;  a  religion  infinitely  superior 
to  any  she  had  ever  had  before,  had  won  for  itself  general 
acceptance ;  and  poverty  prevented  luxury  from  ))eing  nearly 
M>  widely  spread  as  in  former  generations  when  the  barbarians 
caused  her  no  fear.  It  was,  accordingly,  a  distinct  and 
decided  step  towards  a  solution,  although  certainly  not  a 
complete  or  exhaustive  solution,  when  M.  Guizot,  leaving 
vague  generalities,  fixed  attention  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  empire  was  an  agglomeration  of  towns  held  together  by 
the  central  sovereign  power,  and  showed  how,  by  tracing 
Roman  legislation  reganling  the  mn'ale*^  —  the  class  which 
managed  municiiml  afFaire,  and  not  only  {mid  all  muniri|uil 
expenses,  but  colhnjtod  and  wen?  responsible  for  the  revenue 
of  the  State  —  the  landtnl  but  unprivileged  class,  the  middle 
class,  of  Roman  sori«»ty,  -  they  could  be  proved  to  have 
grailually  sunk  under  their  burdens,  and  at  last  to  have  dis- 
appeared. With  their  extinction  the  central  authority  had 
no  longer  resources:  the  legions  could  not  Iw  recruited  with 
Roman  men ;  the  cities  wen*  unable  to  supfKirt  one  another  or 
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defend  themselves  ;  internal  decay  bad  ensured  the  sncoMtif 
external  violence. 

The  last  essay  of  the  volume  is  on  '*  The  Causes  of  tb 
Establishment  of  a  Representative  System  in  EtigUmd."  h 
describes  and  explains  the  characteristics  which  distingaiA 
the  political  development  of  England  from  tltal  of  Fnnni 
how  the  history  of  England  antecedent  to  tUe  Nomuia  am- 
quest,  and  tlie  circumstances  of  that  couqueitt,  litui  for  remit 
an  equality  of  strength  between  royalty,  aristi^racy.  and  Iht 
commons,  unknown  elsewhere;  and  how  the  HimultaoeoB 
unfolding  of  these  different  social  elements  enabled  En^buil 
to  attain  a  governuieut  at  once  orderly  and  £ree,  earlior  tlMI 
any  Continental  nation,  and  called  forth  that  )>olitical  goat 
sense,  that  spirit  of  political  compromise,  wlucb  bos  intf 
been  one  of  her  most  conspicuous  qualities.  Ever  nan 
Alontesquieu  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  gmve  jjopulari^ 
to  the  study  of  English  poUtical  institutions,  th«  Britafc 
Constitution,  or  at  least  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  Britak 
Constitution,  has  had  admirers  in  France  anxious  to  Mrt  it 
transplanted  t<i  their  own  country.  The  possibility  and 
desirableness  of  such  transplantation  were  (undiUDeDtai 
articles  of  the  doctrinaiie  creed  adopted  by  M.  GoiuC 
They  explain  liia  predilection  for  the  study  of  English  cut- 
Btitutional  history,  sliown  not  only  by  his  elaborate  rtMearc^ 
regarding  the  English  Itevolution,  but  by  his  having  dnrUd 
early  in  his  political  and  professorial  career  an  entire  conm 
of  lectures  to  the  development  of  the  views  contained  io  ll» 
essay  just  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  'Cours  de  1H22  sarkt 
origines  et  les  d<!veloppements  de  la  constitution  Anglut^. 
which  was  published  in  1851  as  the  second  volunir  of  lb 
'  Histoire  des  origines  du  gouvernenient  repr^iieniatif  *i> 
Europe.'  It  is  a  work  kindred  iu  chaincter  and  H^nHt  •• 
Mallam's  'Constitutional  History  of  Eoghiml,'  ollhoogfa  1r» 
elaborate.  It  may  very  pro6tably  bo  read  before  iit 
Ilallam's  work,  and  in  connection  with  it,  as  it  leavn  <t 
about  the  period  at  which  the  other  begins. 

The  'History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe.*  and  the  'Hiaton 
of  Civilisation  in  France,'  are  closely  connected  works;  iuini 
they  may  be  regarded  as  one  work.     The  former  is.  as  it  w«fc 
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an  introductory  volume  to  the  five  volumes  of  which  the  lat- 
ter consists.  It  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  positions,  which 
they  elucidate  with  all  the  illustrations,  and  continn  with  all 
the  proofs,  deemed  essential.  It  is  indis{x;nsable  to  any  right 
understanding  of  what  M.  (luizot  has  attempted  and  achieved 
as  an  historical  philosopher,  that  we  apprehend  accurately  the 
relation  of  these  works  to  each  other  ;  and  in  the  first  lec^tun; 
of  the  *  Cours  de  1829 '  he  has  been  carefully  explicit  on  the 
subject. 

What  he  says  is  to  the  following  effect.  In  the  lectures 
delivered  in  1828  he  gave  a  general  view  of  the  history  of 
Euro|)ean  civilisation,  and  promised  to  study  it  in  following 
yeais  in  detail.  When  he  set  about  attempting,  in  the  lec- 
tures for  1829,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  found  he  had  to  choose 
between  two  methods.  He  might  recommence  the  Course  of 
1828,  and  proceed  to  go  over  in  detail  what  had  been  gone 
over  in  almost  breathless  liaste.  But  to  that  two  insuiierable 
objections  presented  themselves,  —  the  difficulty  of  maint^un- 
ing  unity  in  a  history  so  extensive,  and  the  difficulty  of  mas- 
tering the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  which  it 
re<|uired.  He  decides,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  other  method, 
that  of  abandoning  the  investigation  of  the  general  histor}*  of 
Euroiiean  civilisation  in  all  the  nations  which  have  shared  in 
it.  and  confining  himself  to  the  civilisation  of  one  country, 
while  yet  so  marking  the  differences  between  it  and  other 
c^ountries,  that  it  may  reflect  an  image  of  the  whole  destiny 
of  Euro|)e.  Although  difficult,  it  is  yet  iKwsible  to  acc|uire 
and  use  the  knowledge  necessar}*  to  prm^oed  thus,  and  [MMHi- 
ble  also  to  [mss  from  facrt  to  fact  without  losing  night  of  the 
whole  picture  —  to  preserve  unity  of  narrative  along  with  an 
Mlequate  study  of  [Nirticulars.  The  important  question  here 
arises.  Which  countrj'  ought  to  lie  selected?  M.(iuizot  an- 
swers—  France.  Whv?  Herausf  Franre  is  the  countrv  in 
which  civilisation  has  ap|H*ared  in  its  most  complete  form, 
where  it  has  lNH*n  most  diffusive  or  communi(*ative,  and 
where  it  lias  most  forcibly  stru<*k  the  Kuro|>ean  imagination. 
The  superiority  of  French  civilisation  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries is  shown  not  m«?n»ly  in  ilit-n'  U^ing  gn^ater  amenity  in 
social  relations,  greater  gentliMiess  of  manners,  a  more  easy 


and  animated  life  in  France  than  elsewhere,  bat 
decisively  by  the  fact  that  there  the  essential  elemcata  li 
civilisation  —  the  intellectual  and  social  devdopmeai*  — 
have  progressed  more  equally,  and  at  a  sbortur  dutson 
from  each  other,  than  elsewhere.  "  In  Knglitnd  the  dcrd- 
opment  of  society  has  been  more  extensive  and  morv  gtohnai 
tliitn  that  of  humanity  ;  social  interests  and  social  facte  h>n 
there  maintained  a  more  conspicuous  place,  and  exvKovi 
more  power  than  general  ideas ;  the  nation  seemii  giwatCT 
than  the  individual ;  it«  great  men,  even  its  plulosopbm, 
belong  to  the  practical  school,"  "In  Germany  tha  deTcIof- 
ment  of  civilisation  has  been  slow  and  tardy,  and  the  inid- 
lectual  development  has  always  aurpaased  and  left  bebiid 
social  development ;  the  human  spirit  has  there  been  maeh 
more  prosperous  than  the  human  condition."  >>  In  luUy  civ- 
ilisation has  been  neither  essentially  practical  as  in  Kngbut4, 
nor  almost  exclusively  speculative  as  in  Germany  ;  but  it  ha* 
been  weighed  down  and  impeded  from  without,  and  the  [wo 
powers  — speculative  genius  and  practical  ability'  —  have  hm 
lived  in  reciprocal  confidence,  in  correspondence,  in  contioul 
action  and  reaction,"  "  In  Spain  neither  great  minds  ant 
great  events  have  been  wanting,  but  they  havu  aitpeaini 
isolated  and  scattered  like  palm-trees  in  a  desert."  "b 
France,  on  the  contrary,  alongside  of  great  events,  revnla- 
tions,  and  public  progress,  we  always  find  univcisid  idam 
and  corresponding  doctrines.  Nothing  htm  pn8Mi>d  in  the  icil 
world  but  the  understanding  h:is  immedi»t«ly  seized  it.  u>i 
thence  derived  new  riches ;  nothing  has  occurrB*!  mthin  tlw 
dominion  of  understanding  which  has  not  had  in  the  (mI 
world,  and  that  almost  always  immediately,  its  echo  mat 
result,  lliis  twofold  character  of  intellectual  Bcttrity  uii 
practical  ability,  of  meditation  and  application,  is  shown  ii 
all  the  great  events  of  French  history,  and  in  nil  th«  grot 
classes  of  French  society,  and  gives  them  an  Mpoot  which  «t 
do  not  lind  elsewhere.  To  France,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed 
the  honom',  that  her  civili^uition  has  reproduced  more  bilk 
fully  than  any  other  the  general  type  and  fundunetttal  rilt 
of  civilisation." 
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M.  Guizot,  theo,  it  will  be  observed,  whea  he  found  himMlf  compelled 
to  study  the  history  of  ciriliA&tioD  in  one  great  European  nation  instead 
of  in  aU,  did  not  abandon  the  idea  with  which  he  started,  that  of  trac- 
ing the  general  history  of  European  civilisation.  He  concentrated  his 
faculties  and  reeearchea  on  France,  but  only  because  he  thought  he 
could  thus  arrive  more  quickly  and  surely  at  the  desired  result.  The 
positions  which  he  sought  to  establish  in  the  volumes  on  the  histor>'  of 
rivilisation  in  France,  were  just  those  which  he  had  previously  laid  down 
in  the  volume  on  the  history  of  civilisation  in  Europe.  The  more  elslio- 
ratf  work  was  meant,  notwithstanding  its  more  special  title,  to  be  really 
as  wide  in  its  scope  as  the  other,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  continuation  and 
development  of  the  other. 

Rut  at  this  point  a  doubt  presents  itself  which  M.  Guizot  has,  perhaps, 
not  satisfactorily  dispelled.  Does  the  civilisation  of  any  one  European 
nation  give  us  the  general  type,  or  image,  or  fundamental  idea  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  as  such  ?  Is  the  history,  for  example,  of  France  essen- 
tially the  history  of  Europe?  Can  the  whole  be  discovered  in  any  single 
pisrt«  or  even  in  less  than  all  the  parts?  I  think  M.  Guizot  sliould  have 
put  these  questions  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  to  himself  —  more  so, 
certainly,  than  he  did  —  and  that  if  he  had  he  would  have  answered  them 
diff^rrntly.  Had  he  simply  maintaiiiM  that,  by  noting  the  differences 
and  rent* mblances  between  the  civilisation  of  one  European  country  and 
tiie  others,  a  view  of  the  general  civilisation  of  Eurofie  could  lie  ac4|uire<l, 
tliere  would  have  lieen  no  ground  for  objection.  In  that  csm*  the  g**neral 
TH>w  would  l>e  obtained,  not  from  a  |iarticular  civilisation  itiM'lf,  but  frc»m 
its  cuni|iari«on  with,  and  contrast  to,  the  other  particular  civilisations. 
Any  of  the  mon*  iMi|>ortaiit  r<»untri«*s  of  Euro|>e  nii^ht  lie  chosen  as  the 
lii^d  t«*nn  for  this  M>rt  of  coniytarison  and  contrast.  Italy,  (feniiany, 
t'lntclaiiil.  France,  would  obvioiuily  all  equally  mtvh  thf*  piir|iose  —  the 
truth  and  value  of  th«*  result  depeniling,  not  f»n  which  riviliHution  is  niaile 
tli^  centre  of  r«>niftari**on,  but  on  tli«*  aivurary  and  thorou^hn«*ss  of  the 
jtr*tfr*>*  of  roni{iari<uiii.  Hut  M.  (iiiizot  go«>s  timrh  further.  ll«*  tak«*s  up 
th«*  (io»ition  that  th^n*  is  a  |»artiriiUir  rivi!i«».itioii  which  An*»wers  to  the 
iilfaof  g«*ii«»ral  ri%*ilisation  ;  that  th«*n*  is  oh«*  country  in  Kurn|H\  th<*  civil- 
i«ation  of  which  is  so  much  more  [)crf«*ct  than  that  of  tht*  r»t)i«>r  countries, 
that  it  may  be  rrgardeil  a^  th«>  normal  form  of  tht*  ci\iIi«ation  of  Kuro|ie, 
an  ap|>rr>ximatii»n  to  the  alnioliitt*  Mamlard  of  cii'ilisation.  a  practical 
standard  by  which  to  ni«*.x*.urt»  civili«ati(m  evprywhrrf  t'l>f.  Now.  a  >;rav«» 
•u«f>icion  is  raisml  ai^aiuM  th«*  l«'^itimacy  of  this  assuniption  l»y  th*'  fact, 
that  those  who  make  it  differ  widely  as  to  which  nation  is  to  lie  d«*eiiied 
th^  f»attem  nation.  Gui/ot  artn****  <hat  it  mu«t  lte  France;  Kut  Gif»U-rti 
writer  a  book  t(»  prove  that  it  mu<*t  l*e  Italy  :  llei^el,  and  the  <H-rniai.«  as 
a  lif«iy,  quietly  asMume  or  confidently  affirm  that  the  whole  of  what  is 
called  Christian  civilisation  may  e«iua!ly  lie  calle<|  (Sernianic  civilisation; 
and  Mr.  Buckle  has  no  doubt  that  the  hi*torv  of  F.iii:I:ttii|  i«  that  which 
shows  most  clearly  "the  normal  march  uf  society,  and  the  undisturbed 


operatioQ  of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortiiuMi  nf 
nltiniaUily  rcgiilateil." 

It  is  Dot  enough  U>  refer  this  Vftri^ly  of  discordant 
operation  of  iintioiml  prejudices.  Tfao  question  still  rcmutia,  Wby 
—  how  is  it  —  tliat  natioiiul  prejudices  have  in 
And  the  only  satisfuclory  uiiswer  to  this  queatiou  U, 
ticular  civilisatiou  is  normal,  or  auawers  u  a  whole  tu  Ui«  idr*  ol  cnA 
isation.  It  can  only  he  made  to  ai>i>e&r  so  by  iinmiwins  Um  idea  rf 
civilisatioD  to  suit  the  pretensions  put  forth  on  ita  bdialf.  Rj  m  nniiv 
narrowing  of  the  idea,  quite  as  warraikt«d,  auother  stAtMjand  My  h 
obtained  which  will  be  as  favourable  to  snins  other  gJTJlt— tjon.  QfMl 
that  in  the  civilisation  of  France  intellectual  activity  Mid  pcttctlnU  ahfll^. 
meditation  and  application,  have,  ns  SI.  Guixot  taya,  ihiiiummJ  m^ 
equally,  and  at  a  shorter  distance  from  each  other,  thaii  in  FinliaJ — 
and  what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  it  reproduoes  bptlitr  the  gvoan]  tji|« 
and  fundamental  idea  of  civilisation  than  the  ciTitixaLion  of  EagtW? 
No ;  but  merely  that  it  reproduces  it  letter  in  one  r«a|iect.  It  may  rtfn- 
duce  it  much  worse  in  some  equally  eHsentiaf  i«sp?ct.  Am)  su  Eofl**' 
man  looking  at  it  in  Ikal  respect  may  quite  aa  fairly  cuti4;tuilB  it  to  k 
inferior  to  English  civilisation,  aa  M.  Cuiiot  has  coaeluded  il  to  ba 
superior. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Buckle  has  doue.  Ile^  tika  M.  Gnat, 
found  himself  compellinl,  by  the  m^nitude  ot  the  tank,  (o  writa  tk* 
history,  not  of  general  civilisation,  but  of  the  civilisation  of  m  i1b^ 
people ;  and  he  has  endeavoured,  still  more  t^laborately  tbRa  Jtl.  Goiv^  ta 
show  that  be  could  realise  the  larger  design  within  tlis  luuTowar  ooMfM*.- 
He  fixes,  however,  on  England  as  th«  nation  which  luu  ini[iiiwiti< 
nearest  to  a  complete  and  perfect  jmtttfrn,  chiefly  on  the  E">«nd  tbu.  'd 
all  European  countries,  England  is  the  one  where,  darkng  tha  Iimi^ 
period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  an<l  Iba  peofde  nM 
active-,  where  popular  freedom  has  been  Bettlcd  on  th«  widest  l^a; 
where  each  man  is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  ami  to  da  wbtk 
likes ;  where  every  one  can  follow  bis  own  bent,  and  propagUe  Uaa* 
opinions;  where,  religious  persecution  being  little  koorwD,  Iha  pt^ai 
flow  of  the  humau  niiud  may  be  clearly  seen,  tmclKckod  by  IIhIk  » 
■trainta  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  whare  tlw  profoailM  d 
heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  Ijie  practice  of  duirnt  tuomt  coh^^: 
where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rine  and  droy  »ith» 
disturbance,  according  to  the  want«  of  the  (leople.  u»alTwt«d  hy  tl« 
wishes  of  the  Church,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  authority  at  iha  SIM, 
where  all  interests  anil  all  clasaes,  both  spiritual  and  temfmntl,  mn  MP 
left  to  lake  care  of  theniselve«;  wher«  that  rueddleMMna  dooUiiw  adhd 
Protection  was  tirst  attacked,  and  where  aloii*  it  haa  Iwrn  Atatnjtii 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  eitremM  to  which  iolMtaaM 

1  Hist,  ot  ClvIUsalloD  la  EagUad,  1.  VB~aB.  Ut  «d. 
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pv«ii  riie  baring  beeu  aroided,  despot u«in  and  rel»ellion  are  equally  ran*, 
and  coQcewion  being  recognised  aa  tbe  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progrem  ban  lieen  leant  diMturbed  by  the  |X)wer  of  pnvilege<l  claHsem  by 
iIm*  influence  of  |iarticular  sectii,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulem." 
Now,  the  reason  which  Mr.  Buckle  thuM  givcH  for  chooMing  English  civil- 
isntiuu  as  normal,  inay  be  no  better  than  M.  Guuots  for  chooHing  Fi-ench 
civilisation,  but  neither  is  it  worse.  It  presup|K>se8  a  different  standard. 
but  one  i|uite  as  good. 

And  this  holds  true  even  if  we  grant  the  accuracy  of  the  objection 
which  M.  (tuizot  makes  to  £nglif«h  civilisation  —  viz.,  that  it  has  l>een  mort* 
fnvonrable  to  the  development  of  society  than  of  humanity,  of  the  nation 
than  of  tbe  individual.  It  is  an  objection,  however,  I  may  remark,  whicli 
Englishmen  at  least  will  certainly  not  grant,  and  in  which  probably  few 
cmndid  foreigners  even  will  concur.  We  in  England  are  generally  under 
the  belief  that  historical  and  social  conditions  have  been  in  no  Conti- 
nental nation  so  favourable  to  the  development  of  individuality  as  here : 
and,  with  all  due  distrust  of  national  judgments,  as  exceedingly  likely 
indeed  to  be  iMweless  prejudices,  I  think  this  is  one  the  truth  of  which 
few  comjietent  third  parties  will  contest.  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  that 
llie  great  men  of  England  have  Iwlonged  more  ezclunively  to  the  prat*tical 
■rhool  than  those  of  France.  Its  philosophers  do  not  seem  to  nie  to  have 
done  so,  and  I  profess  to  have  studied  most  of  the  philosophers  of  lK>th 
eoon  tries. 

I  might  proceed  to  show  that  claims  as  strong  might  W  put  forwani 
30  behalf  of  the  civilisation  of  Italy  and  itennany,  as  thoi«e  which  (tuizot 
tuui  produced  for  that  of  France,  and  Mr.  Buckle  for  that  of  England. 
M'as  not  Italy  fn»m  the  fall  of  the  Konian  Enipin*  in  the  Ut*forniation,  on 
Jm  whole,  the  most  civilised  natinn  of  Eunqie,  and  that  which  pxcrtinl. 
llirough  religion,  learning,  art,  industry,  and  ronim«*rce.  th**  Krfat4*f(t  influ- 
mee  on  the  civilination  of  other  nations?  The  time  which  hajt  ela]i**e4l 
ktnce  is  oom|iarativfly  idiort.  While  France  dcvflo|i«-<l  hi*r  civilisation 
feiong  the  path  of  centralisation,  (ierniany  M*i*ni**<l  to  n'trograil**  by  tra%* 
•Utng  in  the  o[t|iosite  directii»n  ;  but  iIim^h  it  not  remain  U*  Im*  M>en  which 
[v«th  is  really  the  liest,  and  wh«*tli(*r  Franc**.  aft«*r  having  ap|ian*iitly 
nu>ved  straight  up  to  th«*  g<»al.  may  n(»t  hav*>  to  n'trait?  her  M«>}m  and 
?iime  back  bv  another  wav  li**fore  nhe  can  truly  i-f:ich  it  ?  That  (tennanv 
tins  gone  round  aUmt  and  France  Mrai^ht  forwaril.  1*\  no  invanh  of  itM*lf 
p««>ve9  that  the  Fn*nch  counu*  Iiom  U*en  tin*  U*tt«T  on«\  ami  Mill  lv.«o  that 
il  t«  the  only  right  one.  A  Mraight  lint*  i*  in  practi<"e  often  th*'  ^rcateM 
listance  lietween  two  |iointt«.  I  d«*eni.  thf*n.  tht>  claims  niaib*  on  iM-lmlf 
r»f  vari«m«  civil isat ion !4  t«»  !»•'  n'i:ard«*«l  a.*  the  exrliifivi*  rf|»r«*M»iiiati\e*  of 
pentf*ral  civilisation  no  \e*A  ina«lfquate  and  illuMiry  than  they  an-  iit\i<l- 
iouA.  If  true  in  nhat  thev  artirni.  thev  are  fal***  in  what  th^v  i1#miv 
Alike  in  France,  (Sennany,  En;:!and.  and  Italy.  ci\ili«ation  ha^  ha<l  :i 
ftfieria]  and  oneniiiltMl,  not  a  '^enfral  aiitl  normal  tlevf!t>{Mn«Mit.  It  raiitint 
be  fairly  judged  of  in  any  one  of  th'*ni  by  i^hat  it  i*  in  any  other      If 
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we  would  know  the  general  type  of  civilisation  we  must  study  fell  tk 
specimens  of  civilisation,  and  especially  all  its  chief  specimens.  A  pv. 
can  never  be  the  whole. 


The  first  three  lectures  of  the  Course  of  1828  —  that  on 
'••The  General  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe'* — contaii 
the  preliminary  observations  which  M.  Guizot  deemed  nece»- 
sary.     They  are  a  statement  of  views  and  principles  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  his  labours  in  the  department  of 
historical  philosophy.     He  begins  in  the  most  natural  manttt 
—  viz.,  with  an  attempt  to  fix  the  meaning   of   the  tenm 
''  European  civilisation.''     That  is  his  subject.      It  presents  i 
very  wide  field  for  research,  beyond  which  he  has  not  attempt^ 
to  range.    He  has  never  sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  hir 
tory  —  he  has  never  professed  to  have  discovered  a  uuiversA. 
law  of  history ;  he  has  attempted  only  to  analyse  the  civiliA- 
tion  of  Christian  Europe  into  its  elements,  and  to  trace  ib*  i 
causes  and  stages  of  its  development.     In  this  reference  ni^b-  I 
ing  can  be  more  accurate  or  succinct  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Mil! 
^^  His  subject  is  not  history  at  large,  but  modern  European  hir 
tory ;  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  existing  nations  i»f  K> 
rope.     Embnieing,  therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  siicrfs>i*«:: 
historical  events,  he  is  j)reclu(led  from  attempting  to  dt'Urn.. 
the  law  or  laws  which  preside  over  the  entire  evolution.    ! 
there  be  such  laws — if  the  series  of  st^ites    throut^h  \\L  . 
human  nature  and  society  are  destined  to  p;iss,  have  lK»en  dc:- 
mined  more  or  less  precisely  by  the  original   constitution 
mankind,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  planet  on  whi*.!': « 
live  —  the  order  of  their  succession  cannot  l>e  discovervu  ■ 
modern  or  by  European  experience  alone:   it  must  lie  a>'' 
tained  by  a  conjunct  analysis,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  wu  - 
of  history,  and  the  whole  of  human  nature.      M.  (iuizot  >:   * 
short  of  this  ambitious  enterprise  ;  but,  considered  :is  prt^iu:. 
tory  studies  for  promoting  and  facilitating  it,  his  writiuiT*  -" 
most  valuable.     He  seeks,  not  the  ultimate,  but  the  proxinu: 
causes  of  tlie  facts  of  modern  history ;   he  incjuires  in  wU 
manner  eacli  su(H'essive  (condition  of  modem  Eun>[>e  tjrt'w.^. 
of  tliat  which   next    preceded   it;    and   how   modern    <«x.': 
altogether,  and   the   modern   mind,  shaped   themselvt 
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the  elemeiitH  which  had  ))een  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
ancient  world."  * 

M.  Uuizot  uses  these  terms  ''  Euro{>ean  civilisation/*  he 
says,  because  it  is  evident  tliat  there  is  a  European  civilisation : 
that  a  certain  unity  pervades  the  civilisation  of  the  varioiui 
European  states ;  that,  notwithstamling  infinite  diversities  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  this  civilisation  takes  its  first 
rise  in  facts  almost  wholly  similar,  proceeds  everywhere  uix>n 
the  same  principles,  and  tends  U)  produce  almost  everywhere 
analogous  nwults.  He  insists  tliat  civilisation  is  as  really  ;i 
fact  as  any  material  and  visible  individual  event;  a  general, 
hidden,  complex  fact,  difficult  to  descri)x.N  difficult  to  trace 
the  pmgrcss  or  history  of,  but  which  none  tlie  less  exists,  with 
a  right  to  be  described  and  to  have  its  liistory  written.  Wliat, 
then,  he  asks«  is  involved  in  this  complex  fact  which  we  call 
civilisation? 

He  answers,  that,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  involves  progress,  im- 
provement, amelioration;  but,  in  proof,  he  men*Iy  ap{M*aIs  to 
**  the  natural  goiMl  sense  of  mankind,**  to  '^general  instinct.** 
As  reganls  the  progress  of  which  he  says  that  civilisiition  con- 
9iist^  he  represents  it  as  comprehending  two  faults  or  conditions : 
the  development  of  so<»iety,  the  jiorfecting  of  civil  life,  on  the 
«>ne  hand ;  and  the  development  of  the  individu.d  or  internal 
life  of  man  himself,  his  faculties,  sentiments,  an<l  ideas,  on  the 
other  hand.  And  these  two  conditions,  these  two  movements 
—  the  pnigress  of  WK*iety  and  the  progress  of  humanity  -  are, 
he  argues,  so  connected,  that,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  im- 
proves or  degrades  the  internal  man  turns  to  the  profit  or  hurt 
of  society,  and  whatever  affects  the  development  of  srN'iety 
similarly  affects  the  individual.  The  prf>gress  of  liumanit y  is 
the  end ;  that  of  mnMetv  the  means. 


It  hju  lie^n  fimifi  that  M.  (riiixnt  for{;etJi  this  distinction  in  practir^,  .uhI 
•CndiRS  ezclu«iiYely  th«*  |»ni);ri*^s  ••(  .Mirirty.  'IliiiAe  who  havi*  urv;**<l  t)i«* 
charge,  howerrr,  hav<*  (»v«Tl<M»k«*<l  th<*  Cour««>  of  18'J!>,  which  i«  th^ 
ottly  complete  courw*  of  the  thr«N*,  an«l  in  which  th^r**  is  a  cjin*- 
ftti  €iamination,  not  mcr«*ly  of  th«*  |Militical  hut  of  the  iiiU'llcctual 
alate    of    KurofH*    «liiritit;    thi*    [i«*ri<Ml   of    which    it    treata ;    ami   that 

>  Ihs««'rtatioD«  ati'l  I Mwii%4mii«.  li.  TS^. 
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tlw   lectarw   of    1S!8  tad   1830  did   not  vmbnuM    taorm 
ioal   uid  Bociftl    developnieiit,  simply    becsuM  tlw    Coanm   of 
jran  mra  unfiniahed, — the  former  iiavtitg  been   b^un    laUt,  Hid  lb 
latter  pnmKtnnly  broken  off  in  consequence  of  politkwl  «f«nt«. 

More  might  be  nid  for  eiii  attack  on  tlie  dl^tltMliaB  iMtt 
Hanunitj — inteniml  life — intellectual  development,  are  lunllj  fjnnf 
I  moiu  ex|»eeuoiu,  and  thaj  are  neitber  logical  Bntithosre  nur  «■* 
■llnntj.  to  Booie^ — oinl  life — politiira!  devdopment.  Bat  it  ^tf 
b«  MUindered  tbftt  ft  l^icnUy  sat  isfitc  lory  diviaion  in  Itm  ^Mi^ 
poidble,  Mid  Out  wluterer  {ault«  tliat  of  M.  Gukot  rtiajr  ban  iti 
it  was  not  only  mneh  better  than  none,  but  wry  tolwrablj  wtrvri  !■ 
pcupoee. 

The  i^ipeal  to  "natantl  good  sense"  or  ■'geoeral  inatincl  *  tr 
proof  of  etrilintkm  isqilying  progress  is  plunly  illvgitunabe.  Tk; 
haTO  no  right  to  pnmonnee  civilisation  to  be  prognees,  or  er«i>  prafiw 
to  be  an  KwniiMal  and  nnireraal  ciinructeriiitic  of  civiliaation.  7W 
tenth  or  faM^  of  Umm  propositions  must  be  delermioed  bt  Ik* 
and  th«  faots  hi^ipen  to  wtablish  tiiat  both  are  fal«e>.  A  nry  b»|> 
part  of  the  <driliaatioii  of  the  world  is  stationary  or  deeUnmy.  r» 
gnaaiTe  diiliaation  ia  ^obablj  not  the  rule  but  Uia  exerptkm-  It  * 
ooHj  progiaaain  oiriliaatiou  which  invotvei  the  notion  o<  jvoc"" 
Bnt  allbon^  progreaa  la  not  essentially  implied  in  tfae  id« 
JltatHon,  the  oidnion  of  Goixot  to  the  contrary  aierta  oo  evil 
on  tlie  ooane  of  his  speculations,  teeing  that  EanipMn  «(i 
the  real  subject  of  his  sttulien,  is.  viewed  as  a  wholes  uai 
progressive. 

He  ahowa  in  the  second  lecture  that  modem  ciriltaslMat 
distinguished  from  ancient  civilisation  by  bein^  much  leaatiB- 
pie,  much  more  diversified  and  complicated,  by  the  cootiiiW 
coexistence,  conflict, and  co-operation  of  a  vast  variety  of  pome 
and  interests  which  in  the  ancient  world  were  found  aiMn 
He  insists  that  this  in  great  part  accounts  for  ita  supeiirviu 
And  he  explains  it  by  the  great  diversity  of  the  elements  li** 
■which,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  modum  aorWn 
was  formed.  When  Rome  fell,  she  left  behind  her  the  ■■»- 
cipal  system,  the  idea  nf  imjierial  mnjesty.  and  a  b««h  ^ 
written  law;  nor  did  she  drag  down  with  hor  the  ChriHitt 
Church,  an  organisation  i-esting  on  religioiis  doctrina  *a* 
convictions,  and  possessed  of  a  regular  government  and  ili*- 
nite  aims.  Alongside  of  the  Church  was  the  bsLrbaric  idt*- 
!«ion,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  peraoiial  liberty  and  of  volaittf' 
lissociation  previously  unknown.     Thus,  at  the  beginning^ 
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nvNieni  civilisation,  there  were  almost  all  the  elements  which 
have  united  in  it8  progressive  development;  three  societies 
—  the  munici{iaK  a  legacy  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  the  C-hris- 
tian,  and  the  Barlmric  scKMety  —  very  vari(msly  organised, 
founded  Ufion  wholly  different  principles,  and  inspiring  men 
with  wholly  different  sentiments.  "We  find  the  cniving 
after  the  most  absolute  indeiiendence  side  ^hy  side  with  tht* 
imist  complete  submission;  miliUiry  {Kitrfinage  side  by  side 
with  ecclesiastical  dominion;  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powerM  everywhere  present;  the  canons  of  the  Church,  th«* 
learned  legislation  of  the  Romans,  the  almost  unwritten  cus- 
toms fif  the  barbarians;  everywhere  the  mixture,  or  nithrr 
ihe  coexistence  of  the  most  diverse  races,  language's,  sm'ial 
situations,  manners,  ideas,  ami  impressions.'*  This  lecture 
has  justly  been  the  object  of  siwcial  admiration.  The  theory 
it  contains  is  not  onlv  indubitablv  true  as  a  whole,  but  hiirhlv 
ini|iortant  awl  lieautifully  ex[M»unded. 

M.  Cf  uizot  proceeds  in  the  third  lecture  to  )K)int  out  that 
although  the  fsu*ts  are  as  he  has  stated,  an  ctpinion  dinM-tly  to 
tlie  contrary  prevails,  and  each  element,  each  system,  has  put 
forth  a  claim  to  liave  ahme  niled  s<K*ietv.  **  A  school  <if  feu- 
dal  publicists,  re[iresente<I  by  M.  de  Boulanvilliers,  [ireteiuLs 
that  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Kmpirc  the  <'on(|uering 
nation,  aften^anls  lie(*(une  the  nobility,  [Nissfssetl  all  iM)wers 
and  rights,  which  they  have  lost  only  thn»ugli  the  usurimtitui 
of  kings  and  |M*oples;  as('h<Nil  of  momirrhi^ts,  n*pr('si*nt(*d  by 
the  A\A)6  DuImw.  mountains,  on  tlu*  othi*r  hand,  that  all  the 
a«*quisitions  of  the  nobility  hav«*  Ummi  unjustly  wrung  from 
the  (ti'rmaii  kings,  who,  as  tht*  h<Mrs  of  th«*  Roman  em|N'n»rH, 
alone  nilcd  legitimately:  a  dfinorratit*  srh(N»K  rcpn'si*nt«*d  by 
the  Ablid  de  Mably,  argues  that  mtbli's  and  kings  have  iiiil\ 
risen  to  |»ower  on  the  ruins  of  |H»pular  fn*eili»m,  and  that  thi* 
fpciveniment  of  s<N'iety  primitively  U*loiig«M|  to.  and  still  piop. 
erly  Udongs  t<i,  the  |M>i»|»lf:  whili-  almve  all  these  monanlii- 
caK  aristiM-ratieal.  and  |M)|iiiI.ir  pretenNi(iii>.  rises  th«-<N  latii  .il 
|in.'t«fnsion,  the  elaini  of  tlie  Cliurih  t<>  rule  s4M*iety  in  \  utile 
of  her  divine  title  and  mis^inii.'*  This  Iciils  iMir  autli<ii  t<» 
innist  first  on  what  he  rails  the  id«M  of  |MiIitiral  l«'i:itinia<'\. 
All  |iowerH  claim  to  lie  legitimate.      'rii««y  all  n*fuf*t-  to  admit 
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themselves  founded  on  force.  They  all  thereby  profess  u» 
rest  on  right,  justice,  reason.  And  this  is  why  they  aU(» 
claim  long  duration,  a  high  antiquity ;  for  the  mere  fact  xhkx 
a  power  has  long  existed  is  itself  a  ground  for  believing  tbat 
reason  and  right  have  in  some  measure  belonged  to  it*  **  From 
the  mere  fact  of  its  enduring,  we  may  conclude  with  certaintr 
that  a  society  is  not  completely  absurd,  insensate,  or  iniqui- 
tous —  that  it  is  not  utterly  destitute  of  those  elements  of  rtt- 
son,  truth,  and  justice  which  alone  can  give  life  to  socieiv. 
If,  further,  the  society  develops  itself  —  if  its  principle  grow* 
in  strength  and  is  daily  accepted  by  a  greater  number  of  iiie& 
—  that  convincingly  proves  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  there 
lias  been  progressively  introduced  into  it  more  reason,  jus- 
tice, and  right.  It  is  this  introduction  of  right  and  trudi 
into  the  social  state  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  poli- 
tical legitimacy;  it  is  thus  that  it  has  been  established  in 
modem  civilisation." 


M.  Guizot  is  here  —  what  he  very  rarely  is  —  obscure;   the 
of  which  no  doubt  is,  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
able  profundity  of  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy.      It  is  only  in  xh* 

dark  that  such  a  spectre  of  a  thought  can  show  itself.  The  lipht  cm^ 
it  to  vanish — makes  apparent  its  nonentity.  It  pretends  to  l»e  a  «-.?.* 
thing  —  aright  to  authority  —  a  claim  to  obedience;  but  the  sliizi.*.'^* 
criticism,  the  slightest  explanation  even,  shows  it  to  be  in  and  of  it**. 
absolutely  nothing.  The  right  of  any  ]K)\ver  to  rule  in  society  d-f«»r.  :• 
solely  on  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  rijr  • 
rested;  legitimacy  is  a  word  which  may  be  allowably  used  to  expn —  • 
cr)nvicti()n  that  these  reasons  are  in  a  given  instance  satisfactory.  I  . 
nnt  to  deiiot-e  a  reason  in  itself,  nor  anything  apart  from  the  rt*^^  •* 
anything,  added  to  or  develoj^d  out  of  the  reasons.  Of  course,  if  ;:  • 
were  admitted,  there  would  be  an  end  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  pi»liti^ 
legitimacy  in  France. 

A   French  legitimist    is   a  man  who  argues  that   the    claims   of  t  • 
]»arty  to  rule  are  good  because  of  legitimacy,  not  that  they  are  i-rz' 
niato  exclusively  because,  and  only  in  so  far  as,  they  are  ^oo<i.     I^.;* 
macv   i^   a   fiction   which   he   interposes   between   his   own    mind   or  *  • 
]»uhlie   MiiiKl  and    reasons  which  he  half-consciously  suspects  to   t-'  »• 
iusufricient  basis  for  his  theory;  a  fiction  which  serves  to  conceal  t*' 
iiisufliciency  from  himself  and  others.      It  is  curious  to  see   a   mirl  ".  » 
that  of  M.  (iui/.(»t  under  the  sway  of  so  \xM>r  an  i<l(>l ;  curi<»us  to  ^-r*  r    • 
instead  of  ** casting  it  to  the  moles  and  bats."  he  decks  and  dr^'o;***  :*  -• 
anew  for  public  homage.     To  M.  de  Boulanvilliers.  feudaU>t  ;  thr   .V'' 
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I hiltos  monarch bt;  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  democrat;  and  tlio  <\>tnt<'  dt* 
Maiittiv,  defender  of  the  theocracy,  he  virtually  savm  —  **  I  admit  all  vour 
claiiiui :  you  are  all  right  in  what  you  affirm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  you 
deny  — the  fiowerB  which  you  severally  defend  are  all  legitimate :  and  my 
•ytUfm,  which  comprehends  and  harmonisea  them  all,  i.n  con^e(|uently  pre- 
eminently  legitimate.  It  m  a  great  wonl  —  a  great  idea — legitimacy.*' 
An<i  there  in  a  certain  impartiality  and  comprehensiveneHtt  in  the  an<(wer 
which  makes  it  attractive  and  plausible.  Yet  none  the  less  in  it  erroneous 
and  ensnaring.  The  cobweb  may  not  l»e  so  perceptible  when  thus  drawn 
out  wider  and  thinner,  but  that  in  all.  —  it  is  still  there.  The  truth  in 
thU  cas«  is  not  to  lie  found  in  a  general  affirmation,  but  in  a  general  nega- 
tion. The  claims  which  different  parties  have  made  under  the  name  of 
legitimacy  ha%'e  not  had  tlieir  source  in  the  facts  an<l  reaM>n.H  which  truly 
eiilille  theae  |iarties  to  a  certain  measure  of  authority :  but  in  th^  iufujfi- 
r-»*nry  of  their  j\irt$  and  rfonou*  a$  a  titU  to  all  the  authoritif  which  the^  timir^ 
in  rsrrcue.  Instead,  therefore,  of  all  the  claims  l»eing  grantetl.  .-ill  ou^ht 
tu  lie  re|ielle<l  and  this  truth  affirme«l  —  that  no  power  has  any  other 
legitimacy  than  its  reasonableness  and  its  utility.  Tliis,  liesiile^  l»eing 
m  truth,  will  be  fouml  at  least  as  inifiartial  and  comprt*hensi%*e  a  conclu- 
sion as  M.  (luizot's. 

lie  next  iiuiintainH  that  ^*the  very  dtHpute  \vhi('h  lias  ari.sfii 
|ji*tween  the  variouH  syHteiiiH  that  have  a  shart^  in  Knrt»|K*an 
c-iviliHation  U]K)n  the  queHtion  which  predominated  at  its  ori- 
l^in*  pmveii  tluit  then  they  all  (MK'xiste(K  without  any  one  of 
them  prevailing  generally  enongli,  or  rcrtainly  enough,  tn 
l^ive  to  Hoeiety  itii  ffirni  and  its  name.**  lie  iNiints  out  that 
thiH  WHH  prtM'isely  the  rhanieteristir  of  the  UirUirian  e|HK-h. 
^  It  wan  the  ehaon  of  all  elements,  tlie  infanrv  of  all  systems, 
u  univenial  tunnoil,  in  which  even  strift*  was  not  sv>temati4*.** 
The  work  of  the  eenluries  whirh  have  sinee  elajisrd  has  l>een 
U»efTei*t  in  Home  mt^iLsun*  the  n^eonciliation  of  theM'  rlrmt*nt>, 
thf  amalgamation  of  the.se  systems,  and  to  bring  i>nler  and 
|Mra4*<s  with  tlieir  pnNiucts,  out  of  tliis  chaos  and  turmoil. 
And  the  tusk  which  M.  Ciui/.ot  pro|M»sed  to  himself  was  t<i 
tnM*e  the  pn»gr(*ss  of  the  wi»rk  of  the  centurirs. 

Other  lalioiitx -- other  tlutii*-  pn'vcnted  the  complete 
jM'rfonnanee  of  what  he  intentltMl:  hut  he  a4*ci'mpli*«lie(I  suth- 
c'ient  to  hhow  Uith  the  excellenct*  of  his  metlnMl  of  o|M'r.ition 
aiid  the  su[H«riority  of  Iii*%  intelh*ct.  The  history  of  Kui«»|m* 
from  the  fall  of  the  Koinaii  Knipire  is  di\i<led  into  threi* 
|*erirMlfi:  the  |K*ri(Hl  of  confusion,  the  feudal  |ieri«Hl.  and  the 
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modern  period.     The  outlines  of  the  development  of  ciyilisft- 
tion  during  these  three  periods  were  twice  drawn  by  M.  Gai- 
zot,  first  in  the  ^Essais'  and  next  in  the  ^Cours  de  1828.'    But 
he  rightly  felt  that  outlines  were  not  enough  —  that  whit 
was  above  all  needed  was  a  thorough,  a  detailed,  an  exliftQ»- 
tive  analysis  of  civilisation.     In  the  *  Cours   de  1829 '  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  such  an  analjrsis  of  civiliisatioD, 
so  far  as  it  was  represented  by  the  civilisation  of  France,  fiC 
the  period  of  confusion  —  for  the  five  centuries  between  Clovk 
and  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.     In  the  following 
year  he  entered  on  the  analysis  of  the  feudal  period ;  and  wu 
carrying  it  forward  on  the  same  comprehensive  scale,  tod 
with  an  ability  and  success  no  less  remarkable,  when  hi* 
Course  was  abruptly  terminated  before  it  was  half  finished  — 
before  the  speculative,  religious,  and  literary  characterisues 
of  the  period  had  been  brought  under  review.      Beyond  thii 
point  the  work,  unfortunately,  never  got.    The  last  or  stricdj 
modem  period  of  European,  or  even  French  history,  was  ne^tr 
taken  up  at  all.     Thus  the  Course  of  1829  is  the  only  <»«  in 
which  the  method  of  M.  Guizot  is  seen  fully  exemplified;  in 
which  a  period  of  civilisation  is  analysed  with  the  thorough- 
ness and  exhaustiveness  which  he  deemed  essential.     It  - 
especially  in  it  that  his  historical  philosophy  is  to  be  seen  .:: 
operation.     Let  us  recall  what  he  does  there. 

After  tlie  preliminary  lecture  to  which  I  have  alreadv  lui 
occasion  to  refer,  lie  describes  tlie  social  and  intellectual.  x\r 
civil  and  religious,  state  of  society  in  Gaul  prior  to  the  (tt*:- 
maii  invasion,  at  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  iH^jT^innini: » t 
tlie  fifth  century  (L.  2-(3);  then  the  dispositions,  the  niannt*:-. 
and  institutions  of  the  Germans  lx?fore  tliev  l)Oiran  to  Uih- 
possession  of  tlie  lands  of  tlie  Celt  and  the  Roman  (7^:  .m : 
next,  the  inviusion  and  con(|uest  itself,  its  charact<*r,  v- 
chanj^es  it  caused  in  the  distribution  of  society,  its  vari"  .- 
immediate  consequences  (8).  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  thn- 
scenes  of  the  fii-st  act  of  the  drama.  After  having  delineat-  : 
them,  our  author  turns  to  trace  tliroucfh  the  two  foU.iv- 
in<jf  centuries  the  action  and  reaction  of  tlu»  Harliarian  .ir  ••. 
Romanised  societies,  their  j)roixressive  development  an*!  anu- 
fifamatioiu  alike  in  the  civil,  the  relisxious,  and  the  iniellf  - 
tual  order  of  things.      As  to  the  civil  oixler,  lie  sho\v>  h-^ 
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the  Barbarian  c<K]e8  of  law  arose  and  how  the  Roman  law  was 
peqietuated  (9-11).  As  to  the  religious  onler,  he  explains 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  Church,  the  varieties  of  grade 
and  function  among  its  regular  and  secular  clergy,  its  rehi- 
tionA  with  civil  society,  its  aims,  its  tendencies,  its  intluenre 
(12-15).  And,  as  illustrative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
fierind,  he  analyses  and  describes  its  scanty  literature,  botli 
sacred  and  profane  (16-18). 

The  fall  of  the  Merovingian  and  the  rise  of  the  C'arloving- 
iAn  dynasty  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  intro- 
duced a  third  epoch,  a  third  act.  After  showing  the  natun* 
and  causes  of  that  revolution  (19),  M.  Ouizot  dwells  uimui 
the  {Kwition  and  significance  of  the  reign  of  Oiarlemagne  — 
on  the  character  and  designs  of  tliat  great  monarch  —  on  his 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  on  outward  affairs,  legislation, 
mnd  the  development  of  mind.  Thence  he  pnx*eeds  to  trace, 
step  by  steis  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  deconi|MMtHl 
his  vast  empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  produced  the  feudal 
system  (20-25).  Nor  does  he  forget  to  study  either  the  his- 
torv  of  the  ('hun*h  (2t>-27)  or  the  movement  and  manifesta- 
tions  of  reflective  thought  (28-29)  during  the  same  iH»rifMl. 

In  fac*t»  he  anah-ses  the  entire  constitutitm  and  development 
of  society  during  these  five  centuries ;  lays  Ixin*  all  its  esscnt  ial 
elements,  all  its  chief  forces;  trai*es  them  all  continuously 
from  the  lieginning  t4i  the  end  of  the  iH.*ri(Kl  investigat^Ml: 
traces  them  sejMirately,  yet  also  in  connection,  never  forj^ft- 
ting  tliat  they  are  the  c(mi|Hment  iMirts  or  principles  of  a  sin- 
gle self-<le[H*ndent  and  a^'tive  whole. 

The  originality  of  M.  Guizot^s  work  consists  in  the  truly 
scientific  spirit  and  chanu'ter  of  his  nirthtNl.  lie  was  tli«* 
ftnt  to  dissect  a  soi'iety  in  tht*  sanit*  comprehensive,  ini|ur- 
tial,  and  thon>ugh  way  in  whifli  an  anatomist  dissects  th«* 
Imrlv  of  an  animal,  and  tlie  fin«t  to  studv  the  functifuis  of  thr 
HiM*ial  organism  in  the  siimi*  systematic  and  careful  niaimrr 
in  which  the  pliysiol(»^ist  studi«*s  tli<*  functions  of  tht*  iininial 
iirganism.  H«*fon*  liini  tli«*rf>  had  Ummi  a  vast  amount  Uith 
of  historical  n*M»iin'li  an«l  hi«*toriral  s[K*culation:  states,  iv^%*>. 
classes,  indivitluals,  had  hail  their  histiiries,  some  i if  \Uiir|i 
were  excellent:  th«*  dcvcl«»pni«*nt  of  laws,  manners.  scicncc<». 
arts,   letters,  had  lieen  traced,  and  in  simie  cases  not  onh 
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learnedly  but  vnth  considerable  insight  into  causation;  ai^i 
there  had  even  been  systems  not  a  few  as  to  the  course^  aod 
plan,  and  laws  of  history  as  a  whole ;  yet  he  was  fully  enti- 
tled, I  think,  to  speak  of  the  work  he  accomplished  as  new. 
It  was  not  conceived  of  before  the  eighteenth  centuir.  It 
was  first  truly  commenced  by  himself.  And  what  a  DoUe 
commencement  he  made  I  Of  course  in  a  work  so  extensive, 
so  difficult,  every  careful  student  must  find  something  to 
criticise,  something  to  dissent  from ;  yet  few  will  deny  thit 
it  is  a  model  of  scientific  skill,  comprehensively  treating  d 
all  the  vast  variety  of  facts  included  in  civilisation,  while 
never  allowing  to  drop  out  of  sight  the  unity  of  life  tiutt 
underlies  the  multiplied  manifestations;  that  it  is  not  onlj 
wonderfully  true  and  satisfactory  as  an  organic  whole,  bat 
that  it  has  illuminated  a  multitude  of  particular  points  and 
dispelled  a  multitude  of  serious  errors ;  that  it  disclosed  io 
every  order  of  social  phenomena  a  significance  annotic«d 
before,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  showed  them  in  constam 
contact  with  the  other  orders  of  phenomena. 

The  application  which  M.  Guizot  made  of  his  method  toi 
j)ortion  of  history  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  saror* 
method  could  be  applied  to  all  history.  It  wik>,  h<»\ve\f. 
more.  It  was  a  practical,  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existen- 
of  a  science  of  history,  not  indeed  in  every  sense  of  the  w*: . 
science,  but  in  the  most  usual  sense,  the  only  sense  in  wh;  : 
there  is  a  science  of  geology  or  of  physiology.  He  a[>plir  1 
the  same  sort  of  method,  the  same  rules  of  method,  which  .ir 
em})l()yed  in  these  sciences,  and  he  obtained  ivsults  ;is  w:- 
tain,  as  comprehensive,  as  important,  as  those  which  .ir- 
reached  through  geological  or  physiological  research.  T':> 
term  science  may  be  so  strictly  defined  that  branches  • : 
knowledge  like  geology  and  physiology  have  no  right  to  i» 
called  sciences;  the  term  law  is  very  often  so  defined  tLi: 
no  geological  or  physiological  truth  is  entitled  to  the  nanif  ; 
but  if  science  and  law  be  used  so  as  to  include  such  tlivisii':.- 
of  knowledge  and  to  designate  their  highest  truths,  ther^  im: 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  historical  >cit  r.  - 
and  historical  law.  M.  Guizot  has  i)roved  their  existence,  a- 
Columbus  proved  the  existence  of  the  New  World  ^^  lion  l-. 
sailed  onwards  until  he  reached  it. 
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It  is  especially  by  their  researches  into  tlie  histor}-  of  philos- 
ophy that  those  who  are  reganled  as  followers  of  Cousin  have 
contributed  to  the  philosophical  study  of  history,  and  to  a 
profounder  and  more  enlarged  conception  of  the  development 
off  humanity.  They  liave  not  attempted  to  construct  phihks- 
ophies  of  histor}* ;  but  several  of  them  liave  dealt  with  siiecial 
aspects  and  pmblems  of  historical  phihisophy;  and,  in  i)artic- 
ular«  with  the  idea  of  progress.  I  shall  briefly  notice  some 
of  llie  most  interesting  of  the  works  which  treat  of  this  theme. 

In  1851  M.  Javarj-  (1820-56)  published  his  *  Idde  de  Pro- 
grfo.*  It  was  the  iirot  really  goml  general  treatment  of  its 
liubject.  It  was  at  once  an  imi>ortant  contribution  to  the 
hiiitory  of  the  idea  of  progress,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  nature 
c»f  progress,  and  a  judicious  criticism  of  the  chief  ermneous 
%'iew8  prevalent  regarding  pn>gress. 

Its  author *s  inde])endence,  as  well  as  soundness,  of  judg- 
ment is  ever}'where  ap]>arent.  Although  accepting  the  gen- 
4'ral  principles  of  C'ousin*s  philosophy,  he  does  not  hesitate 
t«»  reject  his  [larticular  conclusions.  lie  vigorously  (>p|Nises 
tlie  historical  optimism  which  Cousin  derived  fnun  llegel 
aiid  endeavoured  to  proiMigate  in  France.  He  solidly  n*fute> 
tiucb  dicta  as  that  ^  wliatever  is  is  gocnl,**  and  that  '*  evil  neee>- 
Karily  pro<luceH  go<Ml*';  combats  the  fatalistic  theory  (»f  his- 
UtTx;  and  maintains  tliat  liuman  progn*ss  is  not  the  inevitable 
rtMuU  of  natural  laws  and  fon*es,  but  that  it  hirgely  de|M*nds 
on  how  individuals  and  sotMeties  employ  the  freedom  witli 
which  tliey  liave  lieen  endowed  whether  then*  will  Iv  prf»g- 
resH  or  deea<lenee.  lie  indieates  with  s|Mvial  clearness  tlie 
moral  and  religious  oondititms  whi(*h  art*  implied  in  liealthy 
licwial  devehipment.  The  dislinetive  ehanu'teristie  of  true 
progress  is  n*pn*sented  by  him  ;i*«  lulvanee  t4>wanL<  a  conipleti* 
realisation  of  human  natnn*  through  its  own  spiritual  eneigx  : 
tliat  is,  thnuigh  the  victory  of  the  rational  and  moral  \s\\\ 
over  the  |Nissioiis  which  war  against   the  higher   lift*  of  tin* 
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In  M.  Javary's  work  we  may  not  find  any  almdiitd^  frng- 
inal  ideas ;  but  we  neyer  fail  to  find  ImportMit  and  tmnbiBf 
considered  ideas.  Like  his  *  De  la  Ceriitade,*  H  is  a  bod 
which  no  one  specially  studying  its  snbjeet  mm  wMmi  U 
neglect. 

The  question  of  progress  has  also  been  trotttod,  and  wlk 
characteristic  ingenuity,  by  M.  BouilUeri  the  emiiMDt  ante 
of  the  ^  History  of  Cartesianism. '  In  his  *  McMmla  ^  Jhnpk,* 
he  seeks  to  determine  how  for  there  has  heeet  finigiaai,  wai 
how  far  there  has  not.  The  investigation  ia  Hiioa^iwit  a»> 
ducted  with  reference  to  Obe  positioiis  xegavdi^g  pnfMi 
maintained  hy  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  *  Histoty  of  CiTiliaaliaa  m 
England,'  and  the  discussions  to  which  thqrgaif^  tiaa. 

M.  Bouillier  describes  progress  as  a  l^;aej 
which  is  transmitted  from  geneiaticm  to 
which  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  agaa.  Qaty  idal 
can  be  transmitted  and  accumulated  is  auaoq^Ua  mt 
ress.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  tha 
ter  and  the  conditions  or  means  of  progreea.  Ita 
intellectual  facts,  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  Its 
ditions  are  the  qualities  of  the  will,  —  character,  virtue.  Thf 
former  are  perfectible  in  the  species ;  the  latter  are  perfecti- 
ble only  in  the  individual.  The  acquisitions  of  intellect  d>> 
not  disappear  with  the  death  of  those  who  make  thent 
Truths  once  discovered,  inventions  once  found  out,  have  ody 
to  be  made  known,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  ^  wakes  u» 
perish  never."  If  a  great  physicist  through  his  labours 
extends  the  limits  iind  increases  the  treasures  of  science. 
advances  the  industrial  arts,  facilitates  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  enriches  civilisation,  he  does  so  for  the  good  of 
the  world  in  all  time.  Any  young  man  with  a  turn  for  phy- 
sical science  may  easily  serve  himself  heir  to  the  whole  of 
the  intellectual  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  race.  TW 
gains  of  intellect  being  thus  transmitted  from  person  to  per- 
son, from  generation  to  generation,  are  constantly  accumu- 
lating; the  intellectual  capital  of  mankind  grows  steadily 
vaster;  and  those  who  live  latest,  and  are  the  heirs  of  all  tin* 
ages,  are  the  richest.     In  a  word,  intellectual  progress  U  x 
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fact.  Moral  acquisitions,  however,  are  not  transmitted  and 
accumulated.  They  are  entirely  itensonul.  Virtue  is  not 
heritable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  force  of  will  neces- 
Hary  for  conformity  to  moral  law  is  increased  in  the  course  of 
ages;  or  that  the  men  of  toj|day  act  up  to  their  standanl  of 
duty  more  faithfully  than  those  of  the  earliest  times.  Then* 
iM^  therefore,  not  a  growth  of  virtue  in  the  sjHH-ies,  as  there 
in  of  knowledge.  We  are  not  entitled  to  aftinn  the  existence 
cif  moral  progress. 

Thus  far  the  conclusions  at  which  M.  Bouillier  arrives  an* 
tlie  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Buckle,  although  the  reasons  whicli 
lie  gives  botli  for  admitting  intellectual  progress  and  for 
«lenying  moral  progress  are  different.  Yet  even  the  general 
point  of  view  from  which  he  surve}!)  histor}*,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  be  judges  it,  are  in  one  resi>ect  very*  unlike  those 
of  the  English  writer.  Buckle  represents  the  intellect  as 
not  only  alone  perfectible,  but  as  the  alone  active  and  iniiMir- 
tant  factor  in  histor}* ;  and  morality  as  not  stationaiy  but  witli- 
ciut  influence  and  significance  in  social  develojmient.  In  liis 
eyes  the  great  fact  in  histon'  is  ])n>gress;  and  the  essence  tif 
progress  is  enlightenment,  and  the  cause  of  enliglitennient  is 
the  triumph  of  intellect  over  ignorance  of  natun*  and  faith. 
This  mode  (»f  thought  does  not  at  all  cM>mniend  itself  t«» 
Bouillier;  it  seems  to  him  uncritical  and  su|>erti('ial.  Prog- 
ress he  thinks  over-pniised :  and  enlightenment  as  well. 
Severeil  from  virtue  they  are  really  of  slight  arrount.  Ages 
intellejtually  cultured  but  morally  <M>rnipt  are  not  gn»at  ages, 
«uid  they  initiate  weakness  and  deejay.  Without  the  impuI.M* 
and  sup|>ort  of  virtue  progress  cannot  sustain  itself,  and 
knowlcnlge  fails  to  U*nefit  those  who  |hiss<*ss  it.  Although 
wilK  force  of  eharaeter,  does  nt»t  itself  make  pn>gress  in 
humanity*  it  is  the  motive  |H>wer  of  all  human  pnign'ss. 

While  M.  Bouillier  arknowle^lges  pn>gn*ss  to  U*  a  fart,  Ih* 
refuses  to  admit  that   there  is  or  <*an   In*  a  littr  of  pn»grrH!». 
I^w  implies  neees.sary  causation,  but  history  and  pntgren^ 
are  effectuated  thn)Ugh  causes  which  are  not  necessary.  - 
thnMigh  free  agents,  frt»e  wills. 

I  sliall  make  onlv  a  ver\'  few  observatifms  on  the  views 
thus  indicated. 


The  ileseriptioii  given  of  progress  as  coastituttKl  l^  ti< 
tmiisraiasion  and  accuuiuliitioti  of  truths,  oxpcrifmces,  lat 
acquisitions  is  clear  aiid  uccurutt!.  The  criticism  a{  BncUs'i 
glorification  of  intellect  and  of  prognsss,  and  of  bis  depnco- 
tion  of  the  function  and  sign^cumru  of  morality  in  ' 
ia  incisive  and  conclusive.  That  thcrv  is  not  sufScieot  eiv 
ilence  to  warrant  the  aflirmation  that  the  men  of  the 
(lay  are  more  virtuous  than  those  of  early  timeti  is  pntali^ 
to  he  admitted,  if  hy  virtue  be  meant  fidelity  to  tbe  Uwirf 
duty  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended,  conscieutioasness, 
ousness.  Thus  far  M.  HouilHer  seems  to  mc  to 
what  he  maintains. 

Yet  he  has  failed,  I  think,  to  draw  tJie  true  distiactm 
between  what  is  progressive  and  uuprogreasive  in  tbu  itpBci» 
That  distinction  is  not  the  distinction  between  iiit«lli»ct«i' 
virtue,  but  the  more  general  distinction  between  tbe  peven 
or  internal  principles  of  the  mind  and  their  pruducti  •* 
external  results.  There  is  insufficient  evidence  for  boldisc 
that  any  of  tlie  former,  whether  intellectual  nr  muni,  v* 
capable  of  being  transmitted  and  acruniulated.  \Vc  can  iw- 
more  prove  that  the  Europeans  of  t<Wny  Hurpaas  the  [iciini- 
tive  Aryans  in  power  of  reason  or  imagination  tiuui  we  can 
prove  that  they  surpass  them  in  force  of  will,  virtue  of  chir- 
acter.  We  can  no  more  show  that  the  great  men  of  ancitn: 
Greece  and  Rome  were  not  intellectually,  than  we  can  sbo* 
that  they  were  not  morally,  the  equals  of  the  great  men  "i 
modem  France  and  England.  _It  seems  to  me  irrelevant  !■■ 
discuss  in  connection  with  history  the  question  whether  »j 
not  there  has  been  a  growth  of  virtue  in  a  sense  of  whicli 
history  can  tell  us  nothing.  Such  a  discussion  may  be  neces- 
sary in  ethics  and  theology,  but  it  cannot  in  the  least  deci<i« 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  moral  progress. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  moral  gains,  in  the  form  of  tbought.>. 
sentiments,  examples,  influences,  customs,  and  institutions. 
not  only  can  be,  but  are  constantly  being  transmitted ;  an<! 
that  in  consequence  the  moral  wealth  of  mankind  is  increAs«<l 
from  i^e  to  age.  The  fundamental  principles  of  morality  w 
few,  and  may  have  all  been  discovered  in  verj-  early  times,  b«t 
their  applications  are  innumerable,  and  no  limit  can  be  set 
to  their  development.     Justice  and  charity  are  as  capaUe  »f 
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mn  eiidleHA  and  ever-varying  evolution  in  conduct  and  insti- 
tulionM  a8  truth  and  beauty  are  in  the  sciences  and  tine  arts. 
Tlie  poetM  have  contributed  immensely  to  enrich  and  refine 
the  moral  feelings  of  mankind.  Grand  moral  examples  can 
be  aH  effectively  peri)etuated  as  great  scientific  discoveries  or 
iin|iortant  mechanical  inventions.  Socrates  lives  for  ever  in 
the  [tftges  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  Jesus  in  those  of  the 
Evangelistii.  The  children  of  the  earliest  fetish-worshipiH*rs 
may  have  been  bom  with  as  honest  and  goo<l  hearts  as  those 
of  Christian  parents  in  the  nineteenth  centur}%  but  they  wen* 
certainly  bom  to  a  far  {KX)rer  moral  heritage;  and,  relatively 
to  their  lightii,  means,  and  op{H)rtunities,  they  may  have 
lived  as  faithfully  and  virtuously,  but  their  lighU,  means,  and 
opiM>rtunities  were  vastly  different  and  vastly  inferior. 

Tlie  reality  of  free  agency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
«lcnying  that  progress  can  have  a  law.  Pn)gress  im])lies  law, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  order  and  development.  Hut  it  ini- 
plies  only  such  law  as  is  involved  in  onler  and  development* 
not  a  law  of  mere  meelianical  causation;  onlv  such  law  an 
(*an  Im?  discovered  bv  observation  and  analysis,  not  such  law 
an  can  lie  dealt  with  bv  deduction  and  calculation.  Then* 
is,  however,  no  fac*t  in  hist4)r\'  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  Ije  traced  t^)  a  cause,  or  even  which  is  not  nece?«- 
sarily  just  what  it  was  causetl  to  U*.  The  free<lom  of  the 
human  will  does  not  imply  that  the  eiuineetion  U*tween  the 
su'tions  and  the  effects,  which  arv  the  only  comiK>nents  of 
histor\',  has  not  lieen  a  necessary  coiineetion,  but  only  that 
there  mijht  hnvf  h^fn  other  actions  wliieh  would  necessarily 
liiive  had  quite  other  efTeets.  If  free-will  lie  admitted,  we 
must  infer  that  there  nii^ht  have  Ummi  a  very  different  human 
history*  than  the  actual  one;  but  not  that  the  artual  out*  u 
other  than  the  n»sult  o(  all  the  i*aus«>s  which  really  a«-te«l. 
FriM'  .agency  transcends  history;  only  n*alities,  not  |M»s.«*iliili- 
ti«*s,  —  only  actual  volitions  ami  th«'ir  effects,  —  com|Mwe  his- 
tory, and  the  connection  lietween  them  must  In*  ackno\v|fdp*d 
to  be  a  necessar>*  connection.* 

'  Hmtp  It  B  Taluable  emuiy  by  M.  It«»uillier  on  an  lni|»irt«iit  hi^tnncal  tb^ntr 
I^Jmsiirr  kUtvrii^ur,  in  tbo  '('otii|itf*  K«*ih1u  *l^  I'Ai-ail.  il.  S«*.  iiior  ••!  |miI,'  t   iir  . 
IMi>;  and  a  HM(<^biiiii  iliiM*iiMi«>n  of  tbr  i|nr«ti<*ti  )*'i-/-i/  "nr  ^fhtU^t' phir  dr  Vh%$- 
(oirv/  In  '  K«T.  plill ,'  t.  Kii..  |>p.  :U1»>:H7. 
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Spiritualistic  philosophy  has  had  no  more  accompli&bM 
expositor  and  defender  in  France  during  the  present  genen- 
tion  than  the  late  M.  Caro.  The  greatest  problems  of  tboogiiL 
those  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  theodic}*,  ethics,  lad 
sociology  —  of  belief  in  God,  the  soul,  duty,  and  immortAlitr 
—  were  those  on  which  his  interest  was  especially  conctii- 
trated.  He  was  brilliant  alike  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer. 
Hardly  in  any  age  has  there  appeared  so  consummate  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  philosophical  polemic.  The  lucidity  ind 
grace,  the  exquisite  blending  of  naturalness  and  refinemeoL 
and  the  perfect  accordance  of  thought  and  feeling  with  thei? 
expression,  which  characterise  all  his  compositions,  are  reflec- 
tions of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his  personality,  ex|at»- 
sions  of  the  light  and  sweetness  of  a  most  lovable  character.- 

He  has  devoted  four  chapters  of  his  *'  Probldmes  de  b 
Morale  Sociale, '  1876,  to  the  consideration  of  social  progrt>N 
He  first  gives  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  idea,  imi 
dwells  particularly  on  its  transformations  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  had  studied  closely  the  growth  of  the  tbeorr 
of  evolution,  or  of  physiological  determinism,  as  applied  V) 
liistory,  and  his  observations  on  the  forms  which  it  hail 
■ussumed  under  the  hands  of  Comte  and  Littr(!f,  <if  Buckle. 
I^agehot,  iind  Spencer,  are  of  special  interest.  He  funi.': 
treats  of  tlie  laws  and  limits  of  progress  in  science,  industn. 
institutions,  morality,  and  firt.  Tlie  discussion  is  throiic!:- 
<>ut  marked  by  comprehensiveness  and  penetration  of  viv'.^. 
l)y  caution  and  sureness  of  jud^jfrnent,  by  ingenuity  and  rl - 
<iuence.  All  its  main  conclusions  seem  to  me  sound.  I: 
tlie  portion  of  it  relating  to  moral  progress  the  eritieism  ■  : 
the  theory  of  M.  Bouillier  deserves  to  \m}  noted. 

« 

Two  otlier  ehaptei-s  of  the  same  yohime  eoneeni  liistori.a! 
pliilosopliy.      The  first  (eliap.  vi.)  is  an  examination   of  ti. 
♦  vohitionist  liy[)othesis  of  tlie  origin  and  future  of  s<Kit'ti'-^ 
The  relevancy  and   the  gravity  of  the  objeetions  whirli  '.- 
urges  against  it  are  only  too  obvious:  but  it  is,  perbap>.  • 

*  R<^<:ar(linK  the  life  and  writines  of  M.  (\in>,  see  the  Xotirfs  of  M.  C*'".<x 
Martha  (in  vol.  i.  of  '  Melanges  et  Portraits'),  of  M.  C'h.  Wa«Min>jtoii  on  '  i\  :; 
i:'ndii  de  TAca^l.  d.  Sei.  nior.  et  i>ol./  Mai-»Tuin  1H80).  and  of  M.  .Tu1»*h  Sim«  r: 
•Tanuary  No.,  18<>0.  of  same  i)ubli<*ation).     Also  Art.  <»f  M.  Brunetien*  in  '  l^^ 
Ueux  Mondes,'  1  Juin  1S88. 
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be  desired  that  he  had  more  distinctly  indicated  what  is  true 
or  probable  in  it,  as  he  might  quite  consistently  have  done. 
The  other  chapter  (xv.)  is  that  with  which  the  work  closes. 
Its  subject  is  ^  human  destiny  according  to  the  scientific 
•chools.**  The  conception  of  human  destiny  implied  in  tliose 
poaitivist,  evolutionist,  and  pessimist  systems,  which  repre- 
sent faith  in  the  Divine  as  incom{)atible  with  the  findings  of 
science,  is  strikingly  exhibited,  and  it  is  maintained  to  ))e 
such  as  of  itself  renders  these  systems  ver}*  doubtful.  In 
the  working  out  of  this  argument,  skilful  use  is  made  of  the 
painfully  interesting  volume  C  I'o^sies  philosophiques  *)  in 
nrhich  a  woman  of  genius  (Madame  Ackermann)  has  made 
mpparent  how  terribly  the  science,  falsely  so  called,  at  present 
prevalent,  may  darken  and  disorder  even  a  vigorous  mind. 

I  pass  to  another  author  whose  memory  is  also  dear  to  me, 
the  late  M.  Ludovic  Carrau.  His  life  was  brief  but  fruitful. 
He  early  made  himself  known  to  the  philosophical  world  by 
his  im{iortant  work  *'  Morale  utilitaire,"  which  was  followed 
by  ^Etudes  sur  revolution"  and  *  Philosophic  religieuse  en 
Angleterre.*  The  works  testify  to  tlie  thoi-oughness  of  his 
studies,  the  amplitude  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  and 
the  clearness,  strength,  and  acuteness  of  his  understanding.^ 

While  engaged  on  the  translation  of  my  ^  Philosojiliy  of 
History  in  France  and  Germany,'  he  wrote,  partly  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  an  interesting  and  able  article  on  the  suhjert  of 
progress  in  the  *  Revue  <les  Deux  Mondes  '  (Oct.  lH7r>).  In 
this  essay  he  indicates  and  cliaracterises  the  various  ways  in 
which  progress  has  lieen  conceived  of,  and  in  which  it  has 
lieen  attempted  to  reatli  and  formulate  its  law.  lie  fully 
recognises  the  difliculties  of  determining  with  sufficient  pre- 
cijiion  its  law,  or  even  its  eonilitions  and  end.  But  lie 
liolds  that  the  reality  of  pn»«^»sM  i.s  certain.  Evolution,  iw 
a  mass  of  evidence  sh(»ws,  has  U^en  a  feature  of  all  natiin*, 
** the  universal  fonnula  <»f  existenre;"  anfl  historieal  |»n»g- 
ress  is  a  variety  or  dejartnient  of  evolution.  The  course  of 
evolution,  although  for  rniintk*sH  agt>H  mainly  physi(*al  and 
animal,  was  always  upwanis,   and   issued  at   length  in  the 

>  Sr«  M.  Fr.  Ptravet'*  '  M.  Ijodovic  Carrma/  INW. 
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itppearance  of  man;  its  interest  since  Turn  beat  ^iAtMjwpA 
uaU  and  its  direction,  so  &r  as  it  has  yet  gona,  ham  beaB  il3 
more  clearly  that  of  eleyation  and  imptOTemeDt.  It  is 
howeyer,  that  man  is  not  borne  npwatd  laid 
fatalistic  or  physically  necessary  lair;  lie  is  s 
free  being,  and  his  progress  is  jimt  the  trinmpbof 
moral  liberty  over  nature  and  necessity,  liui  bas 
constituted  in  intellect  and  in  heart  liiiit  ha  ettmo* 
ideals  of  tmth,  beaniy,  hapj^esSt  vad  periMlieii  iritfdi  ll 
feels  drawn  and  boand  to  strive  to  leadi  and  to  naiisa.  ft 
is  through  ihe  general  yielding  of  maakiad  to  tiiis  mmad 
attraction  and  of  obligation  that  tiie  history^  tJiUMnitj  h 
a  movement  of  growing  approximaticii  towwdb  s  goal  ^AUk 
will  never  be  completely  reached,  bi^  evety  otap  isrwaiA 
which  means  fuller  knowledge,  greater  mannnafiliiinfM^  a 
richer  enjoyment  of  beauty,  a  mc^e  peif eet  r^itoensMsi^  s 
purer  and  more  difirused  happiness.  Tbnre  is  ad 
that  the  course  of  nature  and  of  histcny  will  be 
as  to  tend  towurds  unreason,  unrigbteoiianee^  amA 
towards  death,  darkness,  and  thaoa.  If  die  powsr 
made  and  rules  the  world  and  humanity  be  ra^onal 
righteous  such  a  reversal  is  incredible.  The  main  conda- 
sion,  in  short,  reached  by  M.  Carrau  is  one  to  which  an  EIl;^ 
lish  poetess  has  given  magnificent  expression ;  the  conclusioa 
that  we  may  well 

"  Rest  in  faith 
That  man's  perfection  is  the  crowning  flower. 
Towards  which  the  urgent  sap  in  lifers  great 
Is  pressing,  —  seen  in  puny  blossoms  now. 
But  in  the  world's  great  morrows  to  expand 
With  broadest  petal  and  with  deepest  glow.^^ 


^  George  Eliot,  'The  Spanish  Gypsy.'  All  M.  Carran's  '  £tiidc«  tor  U  tMoni 
de  revolution '  bear  on  historical  philosophy,  and  are  eminently  jiidiciov»  tad 
instractive.  They  treat  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  the  ori^n  of  instlBct  ami 
of  thought ;  (2)  the  origin  of  man ;  (3)  the  origin  of  belief  in  a  fatore  Ufe ;  (4)  ^ 
origin  of  primitive  worships;  (5)  the  origin  of  the  moral  tense;  and  (€)  lk« 
origin  of  language.  The  essay  noticed  in  the  text  was  republished  in  the  i»l— ■ 
entitled  '  La  conscience  psychologique  et  morale  dans  rindirida  et  daiA  llu»> 
toire,'  1888,  which  contains  several  articles  on  subjects  doeely  akin  to  thtmm  amk 
with  in  the  '  Etudes.' 
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The  influence  of  Guixot  is  perceptible  on  almost  all  later 
French  historians.     It  is  easily  traceable  in  the  writings  of 
many  who  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  him,  as, 
#.^.,  Michelet  and  Quinet.     Those  who  rejected  his  doctrina- 
rian ism  were  often  more  doctrinarian  than  himself,  and  that 
in  fashions  which  bore  his  impress.     Like  the  eclecticism  of 
C*ousin,  the  doctrinarian  ism  of  (luizot,  in  its  strictest  accep- 
tation, was  almost  confined  to  its  pro{K>under,  but  in  a  wider 
yet  \ety  real  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  general  H[firit 
and  principles,  it  also,  like  eclecticism,  entered  very  widely 
into  the  creed  of  studious  men.     His  analytic  and  inductive 
method  of  dealing  with  history  as  a  com])lex  and  ever-vary- 
ing, an  organic  and  spiritual  development,  was  followed  to  a 
atill  greater  extent.     In  the  present  cha])ter  I  shall  refer  only 
to  one  of  tlie  philosophiral  liistorianM  influence<l  by  (luizot, 
but  to  one  of  the  mont  c*elt*brated  and  most  esteemed. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (lHO/>-r)H)  was  a  high-minded  and 
pure-hearted  man,  of  rare  lK^auty  of  character  and  life.  He 
was  a  moderate  and  judi(*iou8,  profound  and  sagacious 
thinker.  His  faith  in  the  lilieralism  of  his  ('hun*li  was  a 
natural  and  amiable  illusion.  Some  political  mistake's  into 
which  we  nuiv  think  he  fell  should  not  cause  us  in  withhold 
fn>m  him  the  ailmiration  due  to  the  iK)litical  wisdom  of  which 
lie  gave  ample  proof.' 

He  had  nc»  lielief  in  the  easy  cliscoverj*  of  genenil  hiws  of 
hist4>rical  evolution.  He  did  not  profess  to  have  discoven'd, 
or  even  to  lie  aware  of,  any  such  laws  himself;  althougli,  as 
he  jcK'ularly  olwerved,  he  IieanI  almost  every  morning  that 
ftfimelMidv  had  liecn  nion*  fmlunate,  and  had  ftiund  a  hitherto 

*  Mr.  Ilf*nr>  Krr%«*  ha*  rtirirli*"*!  our  litrmtiirt*  with  an  rt<*«'lh*tit  tran*>lutioii  nf 
flip  Tort|ii^\ill«*'«  writ inct*  Th«  y  ha\f  iMmhrr**  foniMl  tiior**  ap|»re«-iati\«*  n-adrni 
anH  rp%krwrni  tliaii  in  Hrit;iiii  I  hii%<*  ft-h  Im>uii«1  t«»  n-frain  fnmi  <I%Kelhtii;  nn 
tWir  frnrral  BM^ntK  mikI  rhara*  t«>ri«iii^.  ««irk  wi-U  |MTfoniK«l  airmail)  bv  Alison. 
MiH.  aiKl  ««lhrr«.  atnl  mttiplv  to  .tiili«*ntp  thnr  rrlatuifi  U*  hinU*rirti\  |ihiU»«M»|»li]r. 
'Tb«*  Mi»m4»ir.  IiPttrr«.  aiul  K^inain*  «•(  Air  tin  «1<*  T(in|ti^Yill«>.  traii»lat«<<l  fmm  t)i« 
Frvorb  by  tbr  tnin»lalnr  «•(  Napi>lr^ttr*  rorrr*piifiiirnrp  with  Kiiit;  .htM-ph.*  '2  *«ila, 
im'tl,  rrtnUr*  Into  Kticluh  th«>  fhartiniii;  work  of  M.  CiuatAYr  tie  llrauiiM>nt,  and 
••{ifilMHrlitA  it  with  larj;«*  Alitl  kUtrrrMllij;  AthUtloaa. 


unknown  fundamental  law  of  history  by  means  of  which  ihi 
moat  wonderful  Hocial  improvementa  were  to  be  farongta 
about.  He  had  a  constitutional  avereion  to  all  genenl  bt*- 
torical  speculation,  because  it  could  not  be  based  od  sfnll 
and  accui-ate  knowledge  of  the  whole  time  and  space,  at  Ur 
whole  mass  of  facts,  covered  by  ite  concluKions.  He  enoU 
always  tind  scope  enough  for  his  ]>owers  of  a(M]ui«iii(Mi  aai 
reflection,  great  as  they  were,  within  a  comparatively  lituial 
area;  and  he  preferred  cultivating  a  HUiall  and  diMinnh 
defined  tenitory  thoroughly,  to  cultivating  a  vast  and  va^ 
one  superficially. 

But  notwithstanding  this  jealousy  of  general  lustorial 
philosophy,  both  his  'De  la  Democratic  en  Ani^rique,'  13* 
and  hia  *L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  ^^volution.'  ]S6ti,  Ian 
great  interest  and  value  for  the  historical  philosopher.  Tli 
former  especially  is  an  original  and  masterly  applicstioo  ^ 
the  inductive  method  to  the  study  of  history.  Never  bcfcn 
had  the  social  characteristics  of  a  country  been  »o  bithfnllj 
observed  and  skilfully  analysed,  or  so  ingeniously  yet  ilI!fM^ 
tially  compared  with  those  of  a  country  very  different  in  in 
history,  and  very  differently  circumstanced  in  many  wmys,  ta 
order  to  discover  the  real  workings  of  certain  dispoutiiaM  « 
tendencies  of  spirit  which  they  possessed  In  common.  As  n 
admirable  exemplification  nf  tlie  logical  processes  h^  wbkk 
social  and  historical  science  is  to  Ite  obtained,  tlie  woi^  • 
invaluable,  independently  of  the  worth  of  its  results.  M<M 
of  these  processes,  indeed,  Guizot  had  already  socceaahiUf 
practised  in  his  examination  of  the  development  of  rnin]W 
civilisation;  but  it  fell  to  De  Tocqueville  to  employ  th<* 
with  a  fulness  of  illustration,  a  thorougbness,  and  a  detail 
only  possible  within  a  more  limited  and  manageable  Apbim: 
and  td  show  that  a  smaller  field  with  a  more  tnterMiTe  uyi 
elaborate  culture  would  yield  a  harvest  of  results  not  W 
rich  and  precious  than  a  much  larger  one  less  ciuvfullj  tai 
skilfully  tilled. 

De  Tocqucville's  work  had  an  immense  succesa.  It  aM 
avast  number  of  persons  to  theorising  on  the  teodeocHa^rf 
democracy,  and  to  studying  the  institutions  of  Uut  UniM 
States.     To  the  interest  which  it  excited  and  the  iiti]«ul» 
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which  it  gave,  we  owe  a  multitude  of  works  on  democracy 
and  on  America,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value,  as,  e.g,^  to 
mention  only  the  two  best  of  those  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, the  M)e  la  D^mocratie  *  of  Laveleye  and  the  '  Ameri- 
€!mn  Commonwealth  *  of  Prof.  Bryce.  They  have  all  derived 
Ui  Rome  extent  their  existence,  and  even  the  best  of  them 
much  of  their  merit,  from  the  ei>och-making  treatise  of  De 
T<icqueville. 

A  part  of  the  task,  however,  which  he  attempted  in  that 
treatise  was  one  which  the  human  intellect  can  as  yet  accom- 
pliiih  with  only  very  {mrtial  success,  namely,  the  forecasting 
of  tlie  future.     Induction  from  the  facts  of  history  is  too 
difficult,  and  deduction  from  its  tendencies  too  hy]>othetical, 
t»  allow  of  this  being  done  with  much  certainty  or  precision; 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  several  of  his  antici|)a- 
tions  or  prophecies  Iiave  not  yet  lieen  confirmed,  and  seem 
now  less  probable  than  when  they  were  first  enunciated.     It 
is  more  remarkable  tliat  he  should  Iiave  l)een  so  often  and  so 
far  right;  and  that  he  should  have  lieen  ahvays  so  conscious 
that  he  might  very  pn»lxibly  l^e  mistaken.     Adequately  to 
appreciate  the  latter  merit,  we  luive  only  to  contrast  bini  with 
a  man  like  Auguste  (*omte,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  humil- 
ity, and  consenuentlv  always  sure  that  every  vaticination  of 
his  would  lie  fulfilled,  yet  almost  never  making  even  a  toh»r- 
ably  successful  guess  as  to  the  course  which  ev«*nts  were 
about  to  take  either  in  Fnmce  or  elsrwhert*.      Ilumilitv  is 
ciisential  to  foresight:  ami   Dc  T<N'qucvilU**s   foresight  wsis 
largely  due  to  his  humility. 

He  shanf<l  in  <lenio(*ratit*  convictions,  but  with  intelligence 
and  in  nuMleration.  lie  acknowledgetl  that  demiMTacy  at  its 
mneeivable  liest  would  l>e  the  lN*st  of  all  forms  of  government ; 
x\h*  one  to  which  all  others  ought  to  give  place.  And  he  was 
fully  |iersuaded  that  all  others  were  nipiilly  making  way  for 
it;  and  that  the  movement  towanls  it  which  had  lN*en  so  visi- 
bly going  on  for  at  least  a  ci*iiturv  could  by  no  nifaiis  Im* 
arrested.  He  elaUmitiMl  his  |»r«Mif  of  the  irn^sistihility  and 
invincibility  of  the  (h*m(N*ratic  movement,  and  he  eniph;i.sised 
and  n*itenited  the  conclusion  itself.  U'4*ause  he  deemed  it  to 
lie  of  prime  im[M)rtanee  that  men  should  lie  under  no  illusinii 


on  tlie  matter.  He  succeeded  at  nnco  in  ^tting  the  tno 
geaerally  accepted;  and  there  Uas  been  8o  iniioli  contlmBOK 
of  it  since  1835  that  probably  no  one  will  now  ilreaui  i>l  de- 
testing it.  At  pi-esent  Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  only  aW 
lute  monarchies  in  Europe,  and  it  seeinfl  impossible  that  i^ 
should  long  retain  their  exceptional  positions.  There  it» 
where  visible  on  the  earth  in  our  day  any  |Kiwer  capable^ 
resisting  or  crushing  democracy.  If  there  l>e  none  Hckil 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  not  be  arrested  in  its  progm; 
but  it  follows  tliat  it  will  only  be  arrested  bif  il*elf. 

That  it  may  be  thus  arrested  De  Tocquerille  saw;  tlai 
it  would  be  thus  arrested  he  feared.  While  Aensiihle  of  » 
merits  he  was  also  aware  of  its  defects,  and  keenly  alive  m 
its  dangers.  While  he  recognised  tliat  it  might  i>c)Bi»iblT  h 
the  best  of  all  governments,  he  aba  recognised  that  ii  cooU 
easily  be  the  worst,  and  that  it  was  the  most  difBeuIt  tithe 
to  make  or  to  keep  good.  The  chief  aim  of  bis  work,  iuderd. 
was  to  demonstrate  that  democracy  was  in  imminent  peril  << 
issuing  in  despotism ;  and  that  the  more  thoroug'hly  the  dr» 
ocratic  spirit  did  its  work  in  levelling  and  dtiitroyinff  Mciil 
inequalities  and  distinctions,  just  so  much  tbo  leaa  resistm« 
would  the  establishment  of  despotism  encounter,  while  ftl  tfei 
same  time  so  much  the  more  grievous  would  be  its  «neie> 
quences.  As  regards  France,  his  gloomiest  rurebodingi  vm 
realised.  She  had  shown,  by  the  ItevolutJoo  of  July  ISM 
that  she  would  submit  neither  to  nutocmtic  nor  to  nristt' 
cratic  government;  and  in  18^5  she  was  chaflng  under  plnt^ 
cratic  rule,  rapidly  becoming  more  democratic^  and  gettiaf 
largely  imbued  with  the  socialistic  spirit  which  insists  wt 
only  on  equality  of  rights  but  on  equality  of  coDditi<nt»- 
The  Guizot  Ministiy  (lS40-)8>  by  blindly  ami  olstinatclT 
refusing  to  grant  the  most  manifestly  just  and  rcasooaUi 
demands  for  electoral  reform,  greatly  conIribut*:<I  to  aapnsi 
the  strength  and  violence  of  the  democratic  movement,  onui 
at  length  it  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  raised  up  s  lepoV 
lie,  one  of  the  first  nets  of  which  was  to  decree  unirnmJ 
suffrage.  But  in  1852  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Frani* 
miulc  use  of  their  votes  to  confer  altsolute  power  on  the  autlxr 
of  a  shameful  and  sanguinary  eoup  li'itai;  and  C; 
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ttcclAimed  by  7,482,868  Ayes  us  gainst  238,582  Noes.  There 
oould  be  no  more  striking  exemplitication  or  impressive  wani- 
iog  of  the  liability  of  democracy  to  cast  itself  beneatli  the  feet 
of  despotism.  Yet  histor}-,  so  far  sis  it  has  gone  since  I)e 
TVicqueville  wrote,  lias  not,  on  the  whole,  shown  that  denioc- 
imcj  is  more  than  liable  thus  to  err;  has  not  tended  to  [)n>ve 
timi  it  must  necessarily  or  will  certainly  thus  err.  For  tlie 
last  twenty  years  France  has  I)een  organising  herself  as  a  de- 
mocracy according  to  the  princi[>les  of  constitutional  lilx;rty. 
America,  even  while  jiassing  thniugh  a  great  war,  gave  not 
the  slightest  intimations  of  desire  for  a  Ctcsar.  Instead  of 
there  being  less  there  is  far  more  inequality  of  conditions 
in  the  United  States  to-day  than  there  was  in  1835.  In  no 
other  country,  in  fact,  Iiave  such  inequalities  of  wealtli  lx*en 
developed  during  the  last  half-centur}-;  and  inequality  of 
wealth  necessarily  brings  with  it  otiier  kinds  of  inequality. 
In  no  country  is  the  establishment  of  a  desi)otism  so  inqirob- 
able.  It  should  be  oljserved,  however,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  conceive  of  such  an  event  Wing  brought  aUmt 
is  one  which  would  lie  in  accordance  with  I)e  T(KM]ueville*s 
theor}'.  IasI  the  conflict  Iietween  laliour  and  ca[)ital  in  Amer- 
ica procee<l  until  the  laI)ourers  attempt  to  employ  their  polit- 
ical power  in  the  expropriatiini  of  the  caiut^ilists;  let  tlu* 
democracy  of  America  lM*come  predominantly  stH'ialistic,  in 
the  sense  of  Iwing  U'nt  on  attaining  tlic  equality  which  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  justice  and  of  lilierty:  and  tiien*  will 
happen  in  America  what  iiapiN^necl  a))out  two  thousand  years 
afto«  in  the  greatest  republic  of  the  ancient  world,  a  (\i*sar 
will  Ik  called  f(»r  and  a  Ca^siir  will  apiiear,  and  <lem(H'nu*y 
will  be  controlled  by  des|)oti.Hm. 

*I/Ancicn  K^gime  et  la  H^volutinn/  owing  to  the  death 
of  itA  gifted  author,  was  left  incomplete.  Tiie  difTfrences 
between  French  s<M*ietv  U^fon*  and  after  the  Revolution  are 
not  brought  out  in  it.  nor  are  tli(*ir  causes.  The  intlumre 
of  the  literary  men  of  tlie  eiglittM'ntli  century  on  opinions  and 
events  is  iiossed  over  une.stiniati*d.  Still  the  work  ai^rnni- 
plishe<l  much,  although  ntit  all  that  it  sought  to  a4'4'on)pli*»h. 
It  investigsited  tht>  raust*?*  of  the  ratiistn»phe  which  fitst  to 
the  ground  the  ohl   French  monarchy,  in  a  manner  far  more 
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sifting  and  trustworthy  than  had  previously  been  dUplarM. 
The  iuductions  it  contained  were  hiwcd  on  the  mrmt  la!«w- 
0U8  and  conHcieiitious  study  of  original  tcstin»>iiic*,  li» 
accounts  and  correspondence  of  intendanls,  pamctiiikl  ni- 
ters, parliamentary  deciaionH,  and  contemporary-  mtMnain.  h 
was  the  least  declamatory,  and  yet  the  most  tcrrililc,  exfA- 
ure  of  the  incompetency  and  oppressiveness  of  the  tininucbT 
which  had  appeared,  as  well  as  the  most  convinring  dttaof 
stration  that  the  Revolution  had  left  essentially  unaltotcd  tr 
more  of  the  govenimentjil  system  of  the  monarchy  than  w» 
supposed.  It  showed  that  while  the  fall  of  the  nHmaidij 
yrm  the  natural  consequence  of  its  faults,  the  Kevolution  W 
affected  the  course  of  the  development  of  Freiich  hiMwr 
much  less  than  was  believed,  and  much  less  than  wiu  U>  bin 
been  desired.  It  showed,  in  particular,  ttie  abttnrdity  i^ 
attributing  to  the  Revolution  the  administrative  centmtiw 
tion  of  France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  folly  of  the  fn- 
moters  of  the  Revolution  in  maintaining  ccntiali»atioa  wkOt 
desirous  of  fostering  liberty.  ^^^ 


VI 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  Barchoa  de  Penboea 
(1801-57),  one  of  the  few  French  writers  who  have  attempted 
to  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  history  as  a  whole.  He  attained 
considerable  eminence  in  general  literature,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  His  mind  being  of  a  natunllr 
imaginative  and  speculative  cast,  found  a  special  satisbctioa 
in  the  study  of  German  idealism.  Besides  special  labonn 
on  Fichte  and  Schelling,  he  published  an  '  Histoire  de  U 
philosophie  allemande  depuis  Leibnitz  jusqu'^  Hegel '  (• 
vols.,  1836).  In  1849  he  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  ask 
Catholic  and  Legitimist;  but  his  Catholicism  and  Legitimisn 
were  both  of  a  very  hroad  and  liberal  kind.  He  protested 
against  the  coup  d'itat.  His  most  ambitious  work  is  the 
'  Essai  d'une  philosophie  de  I'histoire '  (2  torn.,  18&4).  It  is 
characterised  by  literary  grace,  poetical  feeling,  moral  elevs- 
tion,  and  considerable  philosophical  originality.  As  to  the 
order  and  nature  of  its  contents,  the  following  remarks  mar 
suffice. 
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It  begins  with  the  Absolute,  with  necessary  Being,  with 
God.  He  is  the  source  and  the  end  of  all;  everywhere  pres- 
ent; essentially  self-conscious ;  infinitely  and  eternally  opera- 
tive. In  the  divine  nature  there  is  an  intellectual  evolution 
so  far  explicable  by  the  evolution  of  human  thought;  the 
birth  of  an  ideal  world  which  is  also  a  real  world.  God 
manifests  Himself  in  the  universe.  Time,  space,  and  mat- 
ter are/orfii«  of  the  divine  activity;  time  of  its  $ucce$8ivUy^ 
spftce  of  its  nimultaneity^  and  matter  of  their  combination,  as 
it  partakes  alike  of  Uie  mobility  of  time  and  the  immobility 
of  space.  Primitive  matter  is  the  ether.  With  it  the  mate- 
rial creation  starts,  and  from  it  it  is  evolved ;  in  it  the  im- 
ponderable fluids  originate ;  out  of  it  arise,  under  the  influence 
of  causes  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  the  solar  and  planetary  bodies. 
In  space  the  univente  is  infinite;  in  time  it  is  a  continuous 
evolution.  Being  the  expression  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
activity  of  (ickI,  it  has  no  limit  either  in  extension  or  duni- 
tion.  Our  earth  has  not  a  definite  relation  to  it  as  a  drop  of 
water  has  to  the  oi^ean;  for  while  the  ocean  is  finite  and  con- 
tains a  finite  numlier  of  dn)ps<,  the  universe  is  infinite  and 
cfimprises  an  infinity  of  worlds  which  arise  and  perish,  coex- 
ij&t  with  or  succeed  one  another,  in  infinite  series.^ 

M.  Barchou  proceeds  to  trarc  the  geiienil  course  of  ros- 
mical,  geological,  and  especially  biological  evolution.  He 
denies  the  fixity  of  siMH*i«*s.  He  affirms  that  life  has  always 
and  ever}'where  existed,  instead  of  originating  in  a  particu- 
lar siiot  at  a  {Hirticular  date.  He  liclicvcs  in  siMintaneous 
generation  so  far  as  consistent  witli  tlic  universality  and 
eteniitv  of  life.  Antl  he  (hM-idedlv  maintains  transforniism, 
although  a<Imitting  that  it  must  have  taken  i»lace  n(»t  by  in- 
sensible gradations,  but  **by  leajw."* 

He  next  takes  up  historical  development.  Man.  he  <*on- 
t4*nds,  must  have  arrived  on  t*arth  not  as  a  child  but  sis  a 
(*i>mplete  num.  Society  was  not  invented  by  men  but  con- 
stituted bv  them.  Thi*  hviHithesis  of  Kousseau  and  other 
eighteenth-centurj'  philtist»phers  which  assign  to  srH-iety, 
religion,  and  language,  an  intentional  or  artificial  origin.  i\n* 
Ijaseless;  these  things  are  the  pHxlucts  of  nature  and  sfHui- 
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tatieity,  not  of  clianco  or  reflection.  Man  ui  uiidowed 
a  threefold  life,  which  has  revealed  itsttlf,  tirxt,  i 
religion,  and  association :  next,  in  the  relftliona  of 
war  between  peoples ;  and,  further,  in  the  8tra{ 
nature.  There  is  a  continuous  evolution  of  the  threefold  (ifc 
of  humanity  towards  perfection;  and  this  cvolntioa  a  iht 
substance  of  history,  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  pfaiW 
ophy  of  history.' 

In  delineating  the  first  stage  of  history,  te  monde  priwal^. 
our  author  follows  Vico  and  OalhuiLhc,  and  n.'presentB  tk 
earliest  societies  as  having  been  ruled  and  organised  bjrdiviv 
dynasties,  by  inspired  legislators.  The  reiifn  of  the  ffvd»,  b 
argues,  was  a  universal  fact,  rendered  necesnary  by  the  mr 
constitution  of  human  intelligence.  Nu  other  mdooal  i»- 
count,  he  maintains,  can  bo  given  of  the  urigiua  of  mligiok 
industry,  science,  and  art.^ 

According  to  Barcliou  the  life  of  each  people  is  ptrsiiM 
over  by  a  distinctive  fundamental  idea.  Thiw  Chtnft.  India, 
and  Persia  represent  three  phases  or  elements  of  oriental  ciril- 
isation.  In  the  lives  of  all  three  the  idea  of  thu  Diviiw  » 
dominant;  but  in  China  its  power  is  scon  in  the  anothiUtMa 
of  personality,  in  India  in  the  separation  of  xocial  functioo*. 
and  in  Persia  in  religious  proselytism.  Peniia  wiui  the  link 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  the  commencement  of  nai- 
versal  history.^ 

The  other  stages  of  universal  history  are  the  Ht^llouc 
world,  the  Roman  world,  the  fiarbariaa  world,  the  FsimU 
world,  the  world  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Modem  W(w{ii 
To  each  of  these  M.  Barchou  devotes  a  hook.  AH  thiA  [ur- 
tiou  of  his  work  is  excellent.  Each  world  hns  nbvioiuU 
been  carefully  and  impartially  studied;  has  obrioiutlT  bw« 
made  the  subject  of  prolonged  inquiry  and  rctlectinn.  |t  Iim, 
further,  been  allowed  naturally  and  slowly  to  disclnte  io 
own  character  and  significance.  It  has  not  been  inteipreted 
by  means  of  extruncnus  and  alien  principles  or  in  Htitv 
of  preconceived  opinions;  and  it  is  vividly,  oconrately.  aoJ 
artistically  delineated.  In  a  word,  the  books  referred  to  brini: 
before  us  a  succession  of  luminous,  faithful,  and  effeiirtin 
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pictores,  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  of  attractiveness 
mod  suggestiveness.  They  are  at  once  truly  historical  and 
truly  philosophical.^ 

From  them  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  world  in 
which  there  are  as  yet  no  facts,  and  consequently  no  data  for 
inductions.  In  treating  of  this,  the  world  of  the  future,  M. 
Baruhou  necessarily  proceeds  deductively,  and  arrives  only 
at  vague  and  uncertain  conclusions.  Seeing  in  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  society  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  time 
the  realisation  of  individuality,  he  regards  it  as  tlic  germ  of 
the  societies  of  the  future,  the  forms  and  conditions  of  which 
are  still  unknown.  New  hierarchies,  new  distributions  of 
social  functions,  will  arise.  The  work  of  society  will  be 
chiefly  accomplished  by  association ;  it  will  be  an  exploita- 
tion in  common  which  becomes  more  and  more  detac^hed  from 
possession.  Wealth  will  be  completely  mobilised;  the  war 
between  labour  and  capital  will  cease;  com|>etition  will  give 
phuse  to  harmony;  nature  will  be  rendered  entirely  dm^ile  to 
the  will  of  man;  and  the  i)eoples  of  the  earth  will  Ix;  united 
in  the  same  faith  and  particiiiant  in  the  same  civilisation. 
The  unity  of  tlie  future  will  be  far  richer  and  more  coinpre* 
hensive  than  that  of  the  middle  age.  Christianity  will  reign 
in  the  world  far  more  powerfully  than  it  has  ever  yet  done. 
The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  will  fully  come.' 

But  our  thoughts  and  exi>ectations  should  not  l)e  confined 
to  the  earth.  Man  is  related  to  the  entire  universe.  The 
terrestrial  globe  is  only  a  {M^rtion  of  the  universe,  and  far 
even  from  being  either  its  centre  or  crown.  There  is  life  in 
the  rest  of  the  universe  as  well  as  on  earth.  Humanity  is 
only  the  fragment  of  the  immense  system  of  animated  rrea- 
tion  on  and  lieyond  the  earth.  Kvolution,  the  g<*neral  law 
of  nature,  will  not  stop  at  the  present  order  of  things,  or 
come  to  a  close  witli  the  earth.  There  are  fcin^es  in  <>|ienition 
which  will  bring  the  planetary  and  sohir  iNMlies  intoeollisitm 
and  form  vaster  masses,  an  endless  series  of  mightier  worlds, 
each  with  their  appmpriate  ty|K>s  of  inhabitants.  Keyond  the 
nniversal  resurrertion  of  wliirh  Christianity  si>eaks,  on  other 
cftftlis  and  under  otiier  heavens,  mankind  will  ai-romplish 
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other  social  functions  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Life  utd  t*- 
Bon,  the  uuiverae  and  humanity,  ara  ever  ming  npwMdfc 
ever  drawing  nearer  to  the  Eternal.' 

In  the  historical  philosophy  of  Barchou  do  Poohocnit* 
easy  to  distinguish  what  must  be  refurrcd  to  hisUirical  pa- 
eralisation  from  what  has  bad  ita  sourue  in  CtLrtstiaJi  Utl^ 
socialistic  convictions,  and  sympathy  with  socialism  mad  m- 
lutionisiD,  German  transcendentalism  and  Freacii  spuitatl- 
ism.' 

1  EaHAl,  I.  li.  447-478. 

1  M.  Ren^  LbvdIIm  Is  the  anlhoT  «(  &  wotk  which  be«n  lira  OUta,  •  L>  soa* 
daas  rhiatolre:  £tude  iot  lea  principauz  lyil^iuv*  de  |ilii)i>ao|rfila  di  IttMia 
depais  rsDtlqnit^  Jiuqu'B  noi  Jours,'  ISVi.  ThB  runiivr  tlUe  I*  mIiocwUv  M^ 
pTUiiriate.  Atler  devoliuR  sixty  pages  to  ■  gtinoni  tIbw  ot  the  Ualortcal  Uaina 
prDmulgatsd  In  DDtiqulty.  the  middle  ages,  and  th«  jiorlad  of  Urn  rvnoUMaNn.  It 
Lavoll^  treats  of  thouot  modein  tlmea  In  Uir»e  book*.  Intlwflruoi  thaabak 
h«  elpotlDdB  tlie  ilewsot  Bowact  and  LeibDlx  on  bUtor;:  la  thu  amad.  tb^rf 
Vira,  MontesqulflU,  Voltaire  and  Rouueau,  Turgot.  Upnlu-,  and  Ofiiilfwi;  ^ 
in  Iho  third,  Uiom  of  the  Catbolle  Nrhool,  aod  of  what  he  nails  ■*  tba  thf^ 
■ohool"  and  "the  CoDtempocar;  school."  UU  fclioirl«l|!e  ot  tiw  tiMo*}  wUA 
be  has  undertaken  to  trac«  U  obtinnsly  Inadequate.  One  p*f>  la  aD  tkK  ta 
aMilsm  to  AuKQite  Comle;  anH  Pr.  Sehlecel  Is  set  before  oa  by  Umt  •■  tka  W1P» 
sentaUvc  ot  hlBlorlcal  pbllovopby  Id  Qermsny  dnriDR  lb*  alnaMaalk  mM^- 
At  the  same  time  hU  book  Is  written  In  an  ncreeable  M^le.  and  la  aalunailBl  mI 
satistsclory  in  most  of  tta  pnris.  Its  ImiKs  %ro  clilfftv  of  <>niii«<nB.  TIT,  l^rMit 
thinks  tbat  four  great  laws  hare  been  discovered  and  lonnDlated  by  tbe  fU^ 
phy  ot  blitor;:  "  the  absence  ot  chance  In  the  concatenation  ot  facta;  tk*  «akr 
of  tb«  hnman  race  ;  the  contlnnlty  of  events  and  ot  beings;  and 
ot  man  and  the  contlnoous  progress  to  which  hlstorr  t«Mlfi«a,"  |pp.  983,  Ml 
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THB  DEMOCRATIC   HISTORICAL  SCHOOL 


France  has  become  a  democratic  country  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  For  many  ages  it  was  ruled  by 
princes  almost  or  entirely  indei>endent  of  the  kings  from 
whom  they  held  their  fiefs.  Then  it  was  slowly  transformed 
into  the  most  centralised  and  absolute  of  monarchies.  It  was 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  public  spirit  and  national 
consciousness  were  so  developed  that  there  could  proi>erly  be 
said  to  be  a  French  people,  as  well  as  a  French  State.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  in  France,  —  the  feeling  of  the  French 
people  of  its  own  unity  and  of  its  right  to  govern  itself, — 
first  became  practically  and  conspicuously  ai>i)arent  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  It  was  crushed  and  flattered,  used  and 
abused,  by  Buonaparte.  It  had  under  the  reign  of  Cliarles 
X.  distinguished  representatives, —  a  man  like  I^fayette, 
orators  like  Foy  and  Manuel,  a  publicist  liku  Carrel,  ]>oets 
like  R^ranger  and  Delavigne,  and  an  historian  like  Sisniondi. 
Under  Louis  Philipi)e  these  multiplied  into  a  host.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  (lovcniment  of  1H48  was  to 
decree  universal  suffrage;  and  neither  the  Second  Empire 
nor  anv  of  the  Governments  whirh  have  succeeded  it«  luiH 
ventured  to  revoke  or  restrict  llie  right  thus  confernMl,  al- 
though it  is  only  since  tiie  rt*-4*stal)liHinnent  of  the  Republic 
tliat  there  has  U*en  full  frt'cdom  in  exercising  the  riglit.  At 
the  present  day  no  Euro|)e;in  (M)untry  is  more  democ^mtic*  tlian 
France. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  end(*avour  t4>  show  how  lii.st4»ry  has 
been  exhibited  and  interjireted  by  some  of  the  adv<K»ates  of 
democra^'y  nuwt  distiiitrui'*lic«l  for  historical  insight.  In 
doing  so  I  shall  refer«  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  tiie  tiieories 
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of  those  who  have  sought  to  defend  by  biatorical 
tions  the  cause  either  of  imperialUm  or  of  aristocracy, 
discredit  that  of  democracy. 


Democracy  had  two  fearless,  Kealous,  and  brilliant  ch 
pions  in  Jules  Micbelet  and  Edgar  Quiuot.  The  naoK  «l 
either  can  hardly  be  pronounced  without  r«cAlling^  ihaX  of  tht 
other,  as  for  half  a  century  they  were  close  oomiianioas  a  \ 
arms,  and  intimately  bound  to  each  other  by  joy,  sorroir.  uJ  ' 
labour,  the  same  triumphs  and  defeats,  tbe  same  cnavivttMs 
and  hopes.  Their  lives  were  so  associated  that  death  gomU 
not  separate  their  memories. 

M.  Micbelet  was  born  at  Paris  in  1798.  Ilia  parentomK 
poor,  and  he  was  inured  in  youth  to  privation  and  labour 
but  they  were  too  noble  to  sacrifice  his  fulurt;  to  their  owi 
interests,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum  instead  of  heiaf 
apprenticed  to  a  trade.  He  showed  extmordinary  aptttndi 
for  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appoiotad* 
professor  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  Cnlle{*e  Ratlin,  lad 
began  to  display  that  marvellous  power  of  influenciiig  ai 
impassioning  youth  which  be  afterwards  exercised  in  mam 
conspicuous  positions. 

His  Grst  important  publications  appeared  in  1827.  Oim  of 
them  was  merely  a  summary  and  tbe  other  only  a  tnuuiUtioa. 
But  the  summary, '  Precis  d'histoire  modenie,'  wiw  one  whick 
only  a  true  histDrian  of  exceptional  knowledge  ant)  ■til]  mow 
exceptional  insight,  a  man  of  genius  with  Uie  iwwers  of  • 
great  literary  artist,  could  have  made.  And  t)>e  tiKniilatiim 
was  still  more  important.  By  his  '  Prineijies  de  la  pbilon- 
phie  de  Thistoire,  traduites  de  la  Scienza  Kurtva  de  Viuo.' 
Micbelet  may  almost  bo  said  to  have  mwle  the  gt«at  Neapol- 
itan philosopher  known  to  France,  and.  indeed,  h«?lppd  tvn- 
siderably  to  make  him  known  to  all  the  ret*!  nf  Knrvpe,  Italy 
excepted.  The  dissertation  prefixed  to  th4>  volumv  par*  « 
decidedly  truer  estimate  of  Vico's  position  in  the  blsti»y  of 
apeculatioo,  of  his  merits  and  services,  than  had  ewr  hen 
given  before.' 
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The  mind  of  M.  Michelet  was  naturally  much  influenced 
;    by  bin  Htudy  of  the  ^  Scieiiza  Nuova,'  one  of  the  profoundest, 
greatest  of  books, —  the  philosophical  complement  of  Dante ^s 
*  Divina  Commedia.'     ^I  am  born/'  he  said,  ^of  Virgil  and 
;    of  Vico.**     Vico  taught  him  that  divine  ideas  are  manifested 
through  human  actions ;  that  the  providence  of  God  {lermeates 
;    tbe  world  of  nations;  that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  pnxluctive 
:    and  conservative  principle  of  civilisation ;  that  as  is  the  re- 
ligion of  a  community,  so  will  be,  in  the  main,  its  morals, 
ita  laws,  its  general  history:  and  all  such  truth  as  this  he 
eagerly  imbibed,  notwitlistiinding  that  he  had  drunk,  even 
too  deeply,  of  the  wine  of  Voltaire. 

He  presented  his  work  on  Vico  t<i  Cousin;  and  it  was  at 
the  bouse  of  Cousin  that  he  first  met  Quinet,  who,  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  had  shortly  Ix^fore  presented  to  the  chief  of 
the  eclectic  school  a  translation  of  Herder^s  ^  Ideas  towards  a 
Philosophy  of  the  Ilistorj'  of  Mankind."  They  were  drawn 
to  each  other  at  once  as  by  a  moral  magnetism.  They  had 
already  liecome  engrossed  in  the  same  subjects,  an<I  were 
dealing  with  them  in  the  same  spirit.  Tlieir  principles, 
their  aspirations,  their  intellectual  interests,  their  moral 
sym|Athies,  their  taistes,  were  in  full  acconlunce.  Wliile 
Uith  were  men  of  genius  and  of  strong  will,  finely  cultured, 
widely  leanied,  {Mietiral,  imaginative,  of  delicate  emotional 
susceptibility,  and  anleiitly  {KitriDtic,  yet  tlie  gifts  of  each 
were  so  distinct,  the  individualitv  (»f  each  so  marked,  tliat 
rivalry  between  them  w;w  ini|N>ssihlc. 

The  philosophy  of  Vico  is  a  generalisation  of  the  historj' 
of  Kome;  and  hence  tiic  student  of  Vico  must  have  tiie  his- 
tnrv  of  Rome  always  U*forc  liis  mind.  Not  unniitunillv, 
therefore,  we  find  Michdct  visiting  Konic  in  1h:IU,  and  puln 
lishing  in  \M\  an  ^  Ilistoin*  romaint*.'  It  is  a  work  in  uhich 
inaccunuMes  are  not  ditliciilt  to  discover;  vet  one  wliich 
}«hows  a  great  |Mnver  of  divination  and  |N*culiar  cliarnis  nf 
htyle.      In  the  same  year  ap|K»:inMl  liis  '  Introduction  a  Tliis- 


tll»  •nbaUlM'tfi  aihI  Kpirit  of  hh  aiitlutr.  fl#  no  «iirr<HNtf«it  that  tli<»  crrat 
jniicjr  ^Tftl  of  prr«nii«  rafiAhlf  of  n*Ailtiu  th«*  nHtftnal  «1I1  fin«l  it  tiiiirh  iiiorv 
pfvtStaMtf*  to  rrarf  ht«  tratiftlatiftti.  ii«rlf  a  Wi>rk  **f  t;<*fita«.  It  ha«  it«  f|rfi^-t«  ainl 
lnarrarAri««,  btic  to  rinpti»«l««*  tlir«^  laa  many  rriiln  bair^  ilonr;  t«  iii»t  odIt  ud- 
crtt^nNM  tat  nojuit."  — '  \'ut*,'  p.  S-V. 


toire  uuiverselle.'  It  is  the  work  of  bis  which  has  nmst  tmo- 
est  for  ua  in  our  present  research ;  and  I  sliall  soon  retara  Ui  il 
In  1833  he  began  the  publication  of  tliu  moipnim  opvti 
his  life,  his  '  Histoire  de  France.'  Id  th«  following  yat 
Guizot  appointed  him  his  substitute  in  thi*  Cliair  of  Hu>lo;> 
at  the  Faculty  dtss  Letti-es.  At  this  timi'.  and  for  MT«n 
yeare  after,  his  raind  was  much  under  tho  influeUL-e  cif  tic^ 
zot's  historical  views.  He  speaks  of  bim  us  his  "illiuino* 
master  and  friend  j"  he  it  was,  he  says  in  the  preUce  (W 
1833)  to  the  '  History  of  France,'  who  taught  him  to  "tna 
the  coui-se  of  ideas  underneath  the  course  uf  uveuta";  lie  it 
was,  he  says  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse-  at  the  Sorfaoim 
who,  "freeing  science  from  all  ephemeral  passioas,  all  pr 
tiality,  all  falsehood  of  matter  and  style,  raisud  history  to^ 
dignity  of  law."^  In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cfaiit<^ 
History  and  Morals  at  the  College  of  France      The  voltui> 

1  M.  MtL'helet  published  in  I83T  a  irork  an  wliidi  be  blmMcU  Mt  •  Ucfe  nto 
but  ill  whicti  there  Is  a  good  ileal  tlial  is  nl  >  Wller  whltDaleal  ifcaiMlw 
'Orlgines  clu  droit  fran^Bis  cberdi^  duis  1h  sj-mbotaa  m  Vm  bmHriw  * 
droll  unlverasl.'  It  was  deaigDsd  \o  shov  bow  Uti  wara  dvYilopad  bj  tai^ 
In  their  earliest  ihape,  wh«u  tbe  procMses  of  Ihouehl  whiGli  llwj  — "t*"  n 
iMent  JD  armbola,  la  riKnlflcant  imat^r;.  lt«  oontnl  M«b  wn*  ilaijTat  Inn 
Vico,  and  a  coiuldetabla  portioa  of  Its  luatcrlali  Inm  Ibn  Btans  «t  i  fllltM  il 
Jacob  Grimni.  Tbe  followiog  pauafi;e  ot  the  preface 
of  Its  pbllosophy;  "There  ore  two  queBilona  with 
their  nalionalitB  and  their  age.  The  latter  ia  nl  dllUciill 
well  said  that  there  are  three  ages  iii  liislory;  tbe  mfrtd. 
hatnan,  or,  to  other  words,  the  sKcerdoiBl,  the  milicuT,  uhI  Utr  nItbaL  k 
the  tint  age  law  appears  as  a  aubstanru,  u  an  lniniuitabli<  ■ymbol ;  tn  Iha  s^ai 
as  an  act;  io  the  third  as  au  intention.  But  Rolierally  one  tiMioa  tifi^m 
sttonglf  only  one  ot  these  thr«e.  Thiui,  aroou):  Anlailc  pMipIni,  India  nqn^aa 
the  sacred  age,  Persia  the  heroic  age,  and  Judea  the  hnoiaa  ur  crttkakl  ^a.  K 
U  Dot  alwuys  easy  to  determine  to  what  •([«  a  aymbot  nbonld  b«  lariiwi  <ta 
nay  generally  recognise  clearly  enougb  a  nan-rdotal  nt  hnnrir  iliaiaatw  ,  W 
rarrty  can  one  assign  dates  to  symlwls.  Their  origin  waa  to  tuOmni  aatf  • 
Deoewary  that  they  seemed  to  have  existed  always.  Whlln  tbvy  wan  ta  la 
they  were  unregarded,  and  at  soon  as  they  berame  obaiilBtx  thxy  wwm  ftwipM* 
Bnt  that  wbSrJi  renders  It  specially  difficult  to  lix  the  a«e  ul  synbi^  b  ■■ 
such  a  partlualar  symbol,  such  a  poetii;  (art,  whirh  mlstit  natianllf  b*  aMittiM* 
tc  n  very  ancient  epoch,  Is  discoTered  tn  modern  barharbm.  .  .  .  W*  tv* 
Btuilied  tbe  Juridical  symbol  nnder  the  two  |>o<ntH  ol  "tsw  ol  Ita  a^p  tMl  » 
nationality,  which  diversify  it  infinitely.  NeverthelMS.  whataviw  nriffy  M 
be  discovered,  unity  predomloatea.  It  Is  an  Impnalng 
principal  legal  fynibol*  cuinmon  to  aU  ootintiles.  thniogbout  all  i 
the  smptlfl  HontaiKne.  who  so  cartotMlf  hrreled  oat  the  ma 
nations  to  det«c(  their  tnotal  dUcotdaaoaa,  1  bavo  toand  a  cnnaaa 
UMDf  tbemall." 
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•  »f  IiLh  ^  IIiAton'  of  France  *  ap|>eare(l  in  regular  succession  till 
1H44  —  the  sixth  vuluuKS  which  was  published  in  tliat  year, 
rloQiing  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  These  six  volumes  are 
the  most  |»erft'ct  [lortion  of  his  historical  writings.  In  them 
we  tintl  an  historical  iiiiilo8o[)iiy  on  the  whole  souniU  wedded 
ti)  an  art  of  historical  [Miinting  the  most  wondci'ful,  and 
{•riMhicing  a  true  resuscitation  of  the  [>ast,  both  in  ImmIv  and 
vpirit.  They  are  the  creations  of  a  subtks  varie<U  {powerful 
iniaginaticm,  working  [latiently  on  all  the  cbita  whicii  a  vsist 
trnidition  could  sui)i)ly,  and  under  the  guicUince  of  elevated 
aiid  comprehensive  ideas.  Tliey  are  fn;e  from  all  traces  of 
{larty  bias  and  se4:tarian  i>assion;  just  towanls  all  classes  and 
institutions  of  medieval  France.  Thev  exhibit  the  life  and 
mind  of  the  [leoplc  in  each  age,  their  hoi)es  and  anxieties, 
enthusiasms  and  sorrows,  with  a  distinctness  and  vividness 
far  suiKfrior  to  all  former  histories.  If  they  show  that  their 
author  had  certain  [irejudices,  these  do  not  much  afTect  tiie 
acc'uracv  of  his  narrative,  (ienenilisations  so  abound  that 
tnany  may  lie  doubtful,  but  all  are  suggestive. 

Instead  of  pnK*eeding  uninterruptedly  with  the  publication 
of  his  ^  History  of  France,*  Miclielet  niacle  a  gigantic  l(*ap  for- 
wards from  the  age  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  Fn*nch  Itevolution. 
the  history  of  which  apiiearcd.  in  sevt*n   vcdunies,  U*tween 
1K47  and  IxM,     The  reiison  whicli  he  himself  gives  for  this 
ia  that  he  felt  heeould  not  contpreliend  tlie  ni(»nan>Iii(*al  ages 
without  establishing  in  liinist^lf  tliesnul  and  faith  of  tlie  |k*o- 
|»Ie.     Another  reason.  doubtb*ss«  wjis  tliat  the  Fn-ncb  Revo- 
lution had  btM*ome  the  burning  topic  nf  the  day;  and  still 
aiiothen  that  he  and  (jninet  Iiad  liernnK*  eng:ig(Ml  in  :i  m'Vcii* 
iitniggle  with  the  prit*st  party  on  tin*  question  of  the  fri'cdnni 
of  university  tearhing.  and  wi*n*  op|Hi.Hing  the  Itrvnlution  t<t 
L*ltnimoiitanisni.     Tin*  a^snilant.s.  Vruillot  and  bis  niadju- 
t'lni*   wen*   char.ict«'ri>tirally   viultMit   and    unsrrupultHiN    in 
tlieir  attacks:  and  the  aNMilKMb  ni»t  content  tn  stand  nit-i«-I\ 
on   the  defensive,    turned  on  tlifir  f«»es.  and  ex|MiM*d   ilnir 
caiiae  and  aims  by  b'rtun^s  on  "The  Jesuits,"  and  "riiia- 
nmntAnism  **  (Ijuini-t ),  and  nu  "Priests.  Winu*'n,  and  Fami- 
lies*'  CMielM'b't  ).    an<l    kindifil    tbi'nifx.      The    exiitt- ni»Mit 
|»rt»fluced  Wiis   imnit-n'*!'.     Tbt-  <ffn\(Miini«-nt«  rt*presenteil   i*\ 
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Guizot  and  Salvandy,  vHinly  tried  at  fmt  to  oootml  tht 
storm,  and  thun  suppressed  the  courses  of  the  two  bvHigamc 
professors.  Miclielet  was  suspended  from  liix  nfliiw  in  \W. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  feeliiifru  natunil  lo  th* 
struggle  with  the  priests  and  the  doctrinArtan  minUtvt*  li 
State,  that,  abandoning  for  a  time  the  older  hintnry  of  Fraba. 
he  threw  himself  into  the  study  of  the  French  Rwolulii*. 
The  result  was  a  great  work,  whic-h  repreiWDtjt  die  Uue 
movement,  the  emotional  life  of  the  time,  in  a  NuvniMiaDif 
pictures  as  remarkahle.  from  an  artistic  {xtint  of  viev.  • 
those  in  which  Carlyle  has  repreinented  ita  outwanl  mm- 
ment,  its  external  agitation.  The  whole  soul  of  the  aotla 
is  in  it.  It  glows  through  every  page.  Of  all  hi«tans4l 
the  Revolution,  Michelet's  is  the  warmest  anil  tuoot  ■» 
mated,  the  moat  engrossing  and  exciting.  Yet  ii  )tA 
order,  comprehensiveness,  and  evidence ;  diMM  not  give  ft  om- 
tinuous  and  full  aecount  of  the  facts,  and  mrely  inditai* 
proofs  even  where  they  are  most  needed.  Althou^  tta 
doubts  that  it  was  preceded  by  an  eager  and  laborious  inn» 
ligation  of  the  sourcuci,  it  contains  numennis  inorcunnA 
In  every  volume  there  are  not  only  the  moet  mstilerlr  [>ii^ 
tures,  flashes  of  insight  which  certify  their  own  truth,  kfw 
and  fine  psychological  observations,  and  all  the  n)ark>  U 
rare  genius  and  a  rich  humanity,  but  also  numeroutf  tai 
manifest  traces  of  caprice,  of  morbid  suseeptibiliiy,  mmI  it 
prejudice.  The  unquestionable  sincerity  of  MirheWi  m 
not  prevent  his  showing  himself  in  this  work  latnenuU? 
unjust.  His  hatred  of  England  led  hira  into  nnlv  a  ^ 
erroneous  judgments:  his  hatred  of  the  priest  caused  hi»>* 
lake  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  llevolution  as  a  whole.  ••* 
to  represent  it  as  e.ssenlin!ly  oppiwed  to  Chriatianitj.  »• 
itself  the  appropriate  object  of  a  hi;;rher  wonthtp.  Mi«t  j 
the  prominent  actors  in  Die  Kevolutiou  who  did  not  )«)mc 
to  the  '  Mountain  '  are  treated  by  him  nngent-rouslr. 
venality  and  other  faults  of  Mir»)«au  are  exteuuuted. 
crimes  of  Danton  are  sought  to  be  explained  awny,  ii 
merits  are  assigned  lo  him,  and  his  faculties  and  <-h 
immoderately  glorified,  Michelet  claims  to  have  Iwn  iV 
first  to  writ©  the  history  of  the  Revolution  fmtu  the  poitti 
view  "not  of  any  party  or  man,  the  Constituents,  Gin>Ddi«- 
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or  KuIjes|iieiTe,  but  from  that  of  the  i)i'iiici[Kil  iietor,  the 
mnotiyniDUH  hero,  the  i>eo[)le.**  Ami  there  is  a  eoiisidenihU* 
measure  uf  truth  in  the  claim.  Love  to  tlie  i)e()[>le  uiis  his 
predominant  [lasHion,  and  it  inspires  every  [>age  of  his  his- 
ton*  of  the  Revolution.  He  luis  continuouslv  tried  to  con- 
nifler  the  Kevcdution  in  i*elation  to  the  [>eo{)Ie,  and  litis  often 
iiucceede<l  in  this  better  titan  his  [iredecessors  had  done.  lie 
luw  not  attributed  it  to  a  [mrty  to  the  same  extent  as  Lamar- 
tine  attributed  it  to  the  Gimn<Iists,  or  identitie<I  it  with  a 
mail  AH  fully  as  I^uis  Blanc  identified  it  with  KoU*spiern*. 
Nevertheless  he  has  by  no  means  made  giMMl  his  pntmise. 
He  has  ^ncrally  conceived  of  and  represented  the  i>i*ople  in 
a  tfeetarian  and  |Hirtisan  way:  as  the  iMM)r  in  op[M)Kition  to 
tlie  rich.  To  justify  the  |>eople  he  has  {Nilliated  the  crimes 
of  san^iinar}'  mftians.  To  i>ersoiiify  the  iHM>[)le  he  hiis  con- 
verteil  into  an  i<Iol  the  memory  of  the  dema^>^iie  who  en- 
courn^ed  the  iieqK'trators  of  the  massiu*res  of  SepteniU'r.  wli<» 
inMi^tiMl  thecreaticm  of  the  Uevolutionary  tribunal  and  wlii» 
(lid  more  even  than  Robespierre  to  transform  the  Uevolution 
into  the  Tern»r. 

The  Kevolutinn  of  1H4H  restore<I  Michelet  to  his  pn»fes>t»r- 
fihip  for  a  short  time*  but  he  w«is  a^ain  silenced  in  Ixol. 
After  the  coup  d'Sfat  he  refused  to  take  the  (uiths  of  alle- 
giance to  I^Kiis  Na|NdeoiK  and  Wiis,  in  consetjuence,  <IiMiiis.sed 
fn>ni  his  offices.  In  l><<Vi  he  n*HU]ncd  his  *IIistorv  of  Fnince  * 
at  wliere  he  had  left  off,  and  <*ari'i«Ml  it  on  to  wlu*re  his  *IIi>- 
U»ry  of  the  Revolution*  U*tran,  eh*ven  vi»liini(*s  tilling'  up  the 
inter\'enin)^  void.  These  volumes  show  no  decrease  of  tal- 
trtit.  They  alMUind  in  original  and  \\u'm\  views.  .Maii\  <*t' 
their  {lapfett  are  U^autiful  and  precitui**,  and  even  those  \\\\'u  \\ 
ifffend  us  inten*st  us.  Hut  tln-v  aU<>  shtiw  ur«  their  autlmr. 
itiKteail  of  corrtH'tiii;;  his  faul(>.  persist iii)^  in  them  and  ad<l- 
iii^  to  them.  He  cont tinier  t«i  Iravt*  his  authorities  uiiindi- 
eateil:  he  ^ives  himsrlf  up  still  ni«»i'e  t«»  divinations,  uftrti 
laiMdess  and  fanciful :  lir  jiidp-^^  {nm-sohs  inf»n*  armrdin;;  to 
liin  likes  and  dis)ikt*>.  ah«l  i'\|ilain^  events  mon*  by  ii-fi'iiin^*' 
tlifHi  t«i  trivial  raiiM'>:  .it  tiim-'^  r\rn  Ik*  maki*s  vt*ry  infelici- 
t«»iis  applications  of  "^ii  kly  and  si-nii-prurient  coni-eptioiis, 
akin  to  those  whiili  lit*  Lis  exiMmuded  in  **L*  Amour*  and 
**  I^  Feninie.*' 
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I  need  not  speak  of  Michelet's  incomparable  prose  poeop 
on  "The  Bird,"  "The  Insect,"  "The  Sea,"  and  **The  Mooi. 
tain."  His  '  Bible  de  Thumanit^,'  1865,  concerns  us  mcft 
yet  need  not  detain  us.  Each  great  civilisation  is  regirded 
as  a  verse  written  by  the  life  of  a  people  in  a  universaL  etc^ 
nal,  ever-advancing  Bible,  or  gospel  of  humanity.  Indk 
Pei-sia,  Egypt,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  Christianity,  are  delin- 
eated as  stages  of  this  revelation  of  reason  and  justice;  mi 
are  <set  before  us  in  a  series  of  pictures  loosely  stmif 
together.  Some  of  these  pictures,  as,  e,ff.^  those  of  Indk 
Persia,  and  Greece,  are  beautiful  and  moderately  accantr; 
but  none  of  them  presuppose  in  their  composition  sustaiiMl 
labour  or  comprehensive  reflection.  .  Christianity  is  poorii 
described,  and  is,  indeed,  caricatured.  The  Stoic  is  exmltcJ 
above  the  Christian.  Men  are  exhorted  to  turn  their  l»ck 
on  the  mystic  ideas  which  religions  present  to  them*  and  ti> 
put  their  trust  in  science,  industry,  and  moral  enlightenmefit 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  M ichelet  was  occupied  wisL 
the  history  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  died  cb 
the  9th  of  February  1874.  ^ 

I  return  to  the  work  in  which  he  has  presented  his  hist«r- 
rul  philosophy  in  its  most  general  form  —  the  "IiitnKhi*  t:  • 
to    Universal    History/     It    Ijelongs    to    the    j>erio<l   oi   :  * 
spiritual  health,  when  Vico  and  Guizot  had  great  influrL 
over  his  mind,  although  he  had  a  faith  in  progress  unkii"^ 
to  Vico,  and  democratic  sympathies  which  (niizot  never  i»/ 
It  is  brief,  iinla])oured;  it  touches  only  the  summits  4»f  thirj^ 
aims  merely  at  lixing  the  positions  which  the    ehief   nat;.  :  • 
of  the  world  have  occupied,  or  still  occupy,  in  the  hi>t«.r'. 
humanity.      When  its  author  says  that  he  might  ;is  wt- 11  ii-i 
entitled  it  an  '  Introducion  to  the  Ilistorv(»f  Fnmee, '  K^,it>- 
"  h>gic  and  histoiy '' have   proved  to  him   tliat    his  *•  iTl.»r!     • 
fountrv  is  henceforth   the   pilot  of  the  vessel  n{   human'.:  , 
and  assnres  us  that  patriotism  has  liad  no  share  in  hi>  r^.i 
ing  this   conclnsion,  we  can   only  smile  at   his    nairftr.  •- 
snggest  that  Fran<e  may  lind  (piite  enough  to  do  in  steir.:.. 
Iici'  own  l)aik. 

•  Michclrt.    *  Ma   .T«'iinosso ' ;    (iabrici    MoikmI,    *,Iu1ps    Miohflt»t.*    l^T*. 
Simon.  *  Notice  lii.stori<iU('  »i»ir  M.  Michrl«'t.'  1K77. 
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The  jK»int  of  view  from  which  Mii-heU»l  surveyn  universal 
hkiton'  ha<I  lieen  previounly  tKvupied  by  He^el.  What  he 
;aeCB  18  in  great  {Mirt  what  Hegel  had  seen,  sih  it  is  in  gn*at 
part  wliat  every  eye  miiKt  see  which  looks  from  the  same  |Misi- 
.  tion.  Whether  or  not  he  lN)rrowe<l  from  Hegel  I  cannot  vcn- 
.  tare  to  determine.  His  Ixiok  a|)|H*ared  in  the  year  in  which 
~  Hegel  dieil;  Imt  at  that  date  HegeKs  views  on  the  course  of 
-ihistor%'  were  onlv  known  to  the  tmhlic  hv  a  verv  hricf  and 
>  diy  aummar}'  of  them  in  his  ^  Gnindlinien  der  Philosophic 
Ki*chtM/  puhlishe<l  in  1821.  If  wc  comi»are  Michdet's 
y  with  that  summary  we  must  faiU  I  (relieve,  to  find  in 
ly  Hentence  i)f  tlie  former  a  n*flection  or  echo  of  any  expres- 
sion in  the  latter.  And  we  cannot  reasonably  eom{Mirc  it 
with  any  of  the  works  in  wliich  HcgePs  views  on  history 
were  more  fully  ex)Kninded,  as  thest*  were  all  |)osthumous 
poblications.  His  '  Phihisophie  der  Cfeschichte  *  lii>it  ap- 
peare<l  in  1A37. 

Tlie  real  inspin*r  of  Michelet  with  the  conception  that  his- 
tory is  the  progressive  development  of  freedom  w;is  vcrv 
protably  his  friend  Quinet,  to  whom  it  had  CK'currcd  wlu-n 
oc(*upied  with  the  translation  of  IIcnU*r.  «is  l)i*ing  a  funtla- 
mental  truth  overlooked  l)v  that  author.  In  the  '  Introdm- 
tion'  t4i  his  translation,  published  in  !><-'>  (i'.**.,  four  yeaix 
later  than  Hegers  MMiil«>sophie  des  Kcclits,  *  and  six  yt*ars 
earlier  than  Michelet*s  essay),  (juinct  ^*\\i*  chNpicnt  c\pn'*«- 
Hion  to  his  opinion  that  Herder  n^piircd  to  U*  tlnis  corrected: 
and  tliat,  to  use  his  own  wonis,  **llist<>tv  is,  finni  U'^Mniiiiii^ 
to  i*Uil.  the  dnima  (»f  liU*rty.  tlic  pi  i  it  est  i>t'  tlie  human  nn-e 
agiiinst  the  world  whicli  t*ncliaiiis  it.  the  tiiunipli  of  the  inti- 
niti-  over  the  finite,  tlie  freednni  of  the  s|iii-it,  the  rv'i^u  i>t' 
th«*  Moul.**  This  view  (Jniiiet  eertaiiilv  ilid  not  deii\e  t'tuni 
.1  knowledge  of  lii*p*I.  but  t'nun  ilissatist.u-tiun  witli  Ileplfi. 

An  he  llild  it.  Iiowever.  aitil  i\|ilessfd  it  with  tile  Utlliost 
cleariM'S?!,  at  the  date  nn'ntii»ned.  tli«ii'  si'eius  to  ln»  im  itMsi.n 
for  sup|Mnin^  tli.lt  Micliejrt  i;<it  it  tl«itn  all\  hih*  el>e.  lb-;:*  I 
must  In*  credited  with  the  pii<>iit\  i>t  « •iih-tptitni :  but  tbtif 
i«  no  warrant  f«»r  ifjariliiiu'  tjuiiitt  ti|  Mi.  lu-b-t  a^  iiiiltbt».! 
to  him  fi»r  the  ruii«-t|it  it'll. 

At  theoutj^et  «if  the  wi.rk  n«»w  under  t■ll]|^idenltion,  Mi«  i»e- 
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let  declares  history  to  be  the  story  of  the  mtWBiiwaMs 
between  man  and  natnret  between  the  wfmt  and 
liberty  and  fatality.  He  laments  thpt  tho  dortriae  df  fiii- 
ism  is  taking  possessum  of  soienoe,  philosopliyt  and 
Pronouncing  that  doctrine  pemieioos  in  hmtowf 
where,  he  undertakes  to  show  that,  nofcwi4i»teiidl 
appearances  to  the  o(mtrary,  histcurjr  is  the  iiiogifiiii  Ib- 
umph  of  liberty.  Nature,  he  says,  xemaiiia  wlwmjm  tte  shMi 
but  man  changes  for  the  better.  The  Al^  hmwm  afl  ii^ 
creased,  but  we  have  made  a  palii  acmes  tiM  SiniplflS,  Hi 
winds  and  waves  are  as  capriei^us  as  evert  but  •taaoi  las  ma^ 
dered  us  independent  ci  their  caprices*  If,  foU0wia(  lii 
course  of  the  sun  and  the  magnetie  dunent^t  m 
east  to  west,  from  India  to  Fnmoe,  the  hM  pom»  ef 
will  be  found  showing  itself  less  at  aadi  atalicM. 

Michelet  starts  with  India,  and  diseribei  nwi  m 
utterly  overpowered  by  nature — as  like  a  ieeliia  dbOdeaii 
mother's  breast,  alternately  spoiled  sad  bpatei 
cated  rather  than  nourished  fay  a  lailk  teo  atraa^ 
lating  for  it.'  He  passes  onwsids  to  Aow  vm  Panda  ai  At 
country  in  which  liberty  commences  to  manifest  itsdf  a 
fatality.  The  Persian  discards  with  hatred  the  Hindu  mal* 
tiplicity  of  gods,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  thought  of  a  diviBr 
power  of  pure  and  intellectual  light  which  will  evenUuHj 
conquer  the  principle  of  darkness  and  matter.  The  nexs 
stage  is  Egypt.  The  very  soil  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  tk 
Nile,  and  the  Egyptian  necessarily  felt  himself  entireij 
dependent  on  nature,  yet,  thanks  to  his  faith  in  the  imm^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  he  did  not  wholly  sacrifice   to  it  his  p^ 


1  In  a  note  he  expressly  exempts  Gaizot  from  the  repToacli  of 
belief  in  historical  fatalism.    He  afterwards  concurred  with  Qninct  ia 
ing  him  as  specially  censurable  on  this  groand. 

^  Michelet  is  like  Hegel  in  following  the  course  of  the  son.  bot  nnnk* 
starting  with  India  instead  of  China.    But  why,  we  natunUly  ask 
China,  which  is  still  farther  east  than  India?    Is  it  not  becaste  i 
*>n8laved  in  China  than  in  India,  less  the  victim  either  of  saperstiikm 
<iespotism  ?    If  so,  the  course  of  history  fails  at  its  very  oataet  to  ooiaciA 
the  course  of  the  sun.    We  naturally  ask  also,  Why  ahonkl  the  ooorw  of 
coincide  with  the  course  of  the  sun?    How  comet  it  that  freedom  abouM 
the  same  path  with  an  object  the  movement  of  which  Is  mechanically 
l»  freedom,  then,  but  an  appearance,  and  really  sabject  to  fatality? 
that  there  is  even  an  appearance  of  such  subjection?    Michelet  gfirea  ao 
to  these  questions. 
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Miiiality:  the  aHpirations  crushed  in  this  worUl  l)i*t(Nik 
tluMiisclves  to  another.  Human  Iil)i*rty  next  pursnes  its 
i*«»ui>e  fmni  Egypt  to  Juileu  —  which  is  phu*ed  in  the  Kiist 
«»iilv  to  curse  it  ami  all  iu<  creeds  in  the  name  of  unity  and 
i\w  spirit.  Among  the  Jews  nature  is  dethroned  in  the 
ftiphere  of  religion,  and  G(k1  is  recognised  as  aiuirt  from  and 
hUivc  nature*.^ 

rnK'eetling  with  his  argument,  (mr  author  ]Hiints  out  that 
Asia  is  a  comiaratively  uniform  msiss:  that  KuroiM'  is  vastly 
more  articulated:  that  it  is  consequently  more  perfectly 
•»rg;inise€l;  and  that  it  shows  it^  su[>eriority  hy  a  higher 
«k*velopment  of  freedom.  He  comiuires  and  contnu^ts  (ireece 
and  Home  with  Asia  and  with  each  other.  Much  as  Ixith 
(lid  —  lieautiful  :is  Wiis  the  one,  and  suhlime  and  stnmg  as 
was  the  other  —  they  left  the  arts  of  |KM4'e  to  the  conquered 
and  enslaved*  and  so  that  victory  of  man  over  nature  which 
is  called  industry  Wiis  pursued  hy  them  but  a  little  way. 
Rome  dreame<l  tliat  she  had  sulMiued  the  w^irld  and  surrrcdcd 
in  huihling  up  a  universal  and  eternal  city:  hut  the  slave, 
the  lKirljarian«  and  the  Christian  protested  ea<'h  in  their  own 
way  that  she  Wiis  deceived,  and  each  in  their  (»wn  way  con- 
triliuti'd  to  destnty  the  delusive  unity  whirh  liort»  her  name. 
While  she  flreanied,  her  physical  and  moral  dissolution  luis- 
t^fnefl  on:  (rrt*ere  and  .\sia,  whom  she  had  vanquished  hy  her 
aniis«  invaded  and  eonquen*d  her  hy  their  lieliefs.  Anioii^ 
the  religions  which  reached  her  fn»ni  A^ia  Wiis  one  profoundly 
«liff«*rent  fn>ni  the  rest:  one  whirh  immolated  the  fh*Nh  and 
^loritied  the  spirit,  wliile  tht*  others  immersed  ami  detiled 
man  in  matter.  It  (*hri^tianity  —is  still  the  only  n*fuge 
«tf  a  religious  soul.  ""  l/autel  a  iN*rtlu  ses  honneurs,  riiuma- 
iiit^  s'en  i^loigne  |h*u  a  |h*u:  mai*^,  je  vous  en  prie,  oh!  dites- 
le  nioi,  si  vous  le  savr**,  s*eNt-iI  ele\e  uii  autre  auiel?" 

After  n*ferring  to  thr  UirUirian  invitsions,  the  kingdom  of 
C'liarlemagiie.  the  Ousades,  the  medieval  organisation  of  the 
<  *hurch  or  empire  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  Stat**  «»r  eni)>iri* 
«>f  force,  ami  aflirming  that  the  Mt-.  liU*rty,  the  lieroie  prin- 

*  Mirh^let  wiwly  nvrrl'Nikii  ih«*  (si-t  tliai  Jmifa  t«  not  4ilii;tt«-*l  t<*  thr  w«-«t  of 
t*;y|*f.  Ilr  wi«M-l\  |t*tii  ;;i»  riin«»;*ttiii-y,  mv\  «••  i-vA'aiM**!  rrriii;:  likf  Iffcl.  ^)f*. 
natlK-r  than  allow  that  fn>«*'ti>rii  i-iiiiM  nin  in  any  I'thrr  than  a  ^traihiht  linr.  niait- 
!*aJe«ilbi*  an  a|»|iriitU^i*  of  iVr^ia 
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eiple  of  the  world,  has  slowly  but  gradually  triumphed,  as  b 
evident  alike  in  science,  religion,  and  industry,  Micbekt 
proceeds  to  show  what  part  the  political  persons  named  Gtrr* 
many,  Italy,  England,  and  France,  have  taken  in  the  enfraa- 
chisement  of  the  human  race.  This  is  much  the  meet  carefulh 
executed  portion  of  his  work,  and  it  is  illustrated  and  sup- 
plemented by  very  interesting  notes. 

He  starts  with  the  thought  that  Europe  is  a  complex  or^- 
ism,  of  which  the  unity,  soul,  and  life  are  not  in  this  or  thii 
part,  but  in  the  disposition  or  relationship  and  interactioo  ol 
its  parts,  so  that  any  one  part,  any  one  of  its  peoples,  im  oolj 
to  be  understood  through  the  others.  Then  he  delineates  tbr 
character  of  Germany  as  it  has  expressed  itself  in  historr. 
literature,  and  manners.  The  renunciation  of  self,  the  devo- 
tion of  man  to  man  and  of  man  to  woman,  sympathy,  inde- 
cision, mysticism,  pantheism,  —  these  are,  he  thinks,  its  chid 
features.  Germany  is  ^Hhe  India  of  Europe,  vast,  vagoe. 
unsettled,  prolific,  like  the  pantheistic  Proteus,  its  god/' 

The  Italian  genius  he  regards  as  forming  in  almost  all 
respects  a  contrast  to  the  German;  as  not  less  strongly  aihi 
persistently  individual  and  independent  than  the  other  is  soft 
and  easily  disciplined.  The  Italian  cannot  consent  to  s,i<  r- 
fice  his  pei^onality  even  to  God,  and  much  less  to  man:  Lr 
is  capable  of  the  highest  devotion  to  a  definite  cause  or  impr- 
est, hut  not  to  an  individual,  nor  in  the  service  (»f  a  vairu' 
idea  or  feeling.  He  is  the  man  of  the  city,  not  of  the  family, 
or  tribe,  or  country.  Politics,  jurisprudence,  art  o{  the  kmi 
which  is  passionate  yet  severe,  are  the  departments  in  wli;  '.. 
lie  cx(*els.  Micliclct  insists  strongly  on  the  pcrpetuitv  of  tl  • 
Italian  character,  its  essential  identity  in  ancient  and  ni«Mh- 
times.  He  maintains  that  the  (lennan  influence  on  it  hi- 
l)i'cn  but  external  and  superficial;  and  that  the  inhabitar.> 
of  the  (lifTcrcnt  districts  of  Italy  still  display  tlie  same  |*t«- 
liariti(*s  of  talent  and  (lis])osition  bv  which  thev  were  di^t.i- 
guislicd  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Uepubli(^ 

In   (icnnanv  and   Italv,  he   iroes  on  to  sav,  fatalitv  is  >t:.' 

ft^  •  **  ft  » 

strong:   nioial   freedom  is  still    borne   down    by  the  jMuver*.;. 
influences   of  race,  localitv,  and  climate:  in  U>th,  niet's  iir: : 
ideas  are   imperfectly  or  uneciually  mixed.      The   civili<ai:  •: 
which  is  the  least  simple  and  natural,  the  nuisl  complex  .i:  i 
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artitiriah  the  most  Euro{H*aiu  the  nuist  human  and  free,  i> 
that  of  France.  Fninee  is  nnieli  more  a  ])erKon  than  (ter- 
many  or  Italy,  better  organised,  greatly  more  eentnilisefU  — 
iii(lee<I,  Fninee  only  has  a  true  eentre  and  head.  French 
gvniuH  is  essentially  soi*ial  and  lU'tive;  its  litMit  is  t<»\va^d^ 
war,  |iolitios,  argument.  What  it  seeks  in  war  is  not  selfish 
gsiin  Imt  pmselytisnu  the  iissimilation  of  intelligences,  the 
conquest  of  wills.  In  literature  it  displays  itself  to  most 
ailvantage  in  rhetoric  and  elcK}uenre:  it  is  unequalled  in 
|»nist*,  hut  deficient  in  {KKftical  feeling.  The  spirit  of  the 
French  )ief>ple  is  profoundly  dcmcK'ratic,  and  has  always  lieen 
ao  in  a  large  meiisure. 

Kngland  is  the  antithesis  of  France,  amd  explains  France 
by  contrast.  Kngland  is  ^ human  pri<le  iiersoniKed  in  a  |h*o- 
|)Ie.**  Its  pride  punishes  iineU  by  internal  self-contradiction. 
the  antagvniism  of  feudalism  and  industry,  two  {>ow(*rs  which 
agree  only  in  an  insatiable  thirst  for  gain  that  leads  to  lift*- 
wearineHs  ami  des{iair.  The  Satanic  scIhniI  is  the  most  repre- 
sentative ph:ise  of  Knglish  literature.  The  Knglish  genius 
iji  arista M*rat ic  and  heroic.  Kngland  entered  first  among 
nifwleni  nations  into  the  field  in  the  struggle  for  lilierty,  but 
has  no  n*al  love  of  liU^rtv.  It  wishes  lilx'rtv  without  equal- 
ity,  which  is  a  selfish  and  impious  HInmIv:  whcre:i.H  Fran* f 
fu*«*ks  liU*rty  with  tM|uaIity,  which  is  alone  a  just  and  harped 
lilMTty.  It  is  France,  tlicrt*fore,  which  must  inauguratt*  the 
ooming  era  of  a  new  unity,  wliich  will  this  timt*  In*  a  fii-f 
unitv.  Kverv  sidution  eitlier  nf  MH*ial  or  int4*llcctual  prob- 
lems  is  sterile  and  unsuc<>eMsful  until  it  has  Im*cii  intfrprctcd, 
translated,  and  |Mipulariscd  l»y  Fnincr.  Fnnicc  i?^  /A^-  n-oni 
of  Kuro|M'  iLs  (w recce  was  of  Asia. 

iVrha|is  few  of  thcs«*  |Mioiitii>ns  a<<  t<»  <iermany,  Italy,  Kk^'* 
land,  and  France  an*  wintliv  tine;  iiiiiUiblv  a  cnnsidt-i;iM>- 
iinnilier  of  them  are  n<»t  far  fimii  U'lnif  wholly  faUe.  \  *-\ 
if  thev  hati  U*en  all  tin*-.  It  .Mi»ln*ltt'H  \vh«ib*  lnHik  li.nl  U'l. 
irrepniachal>h*   Imtli    in    n**   hm^^i'IiIiil:'*   anil    fact.-,   we  wmiM 

fibvioilslv   not     have    ba'l    a    -«  h-ner    ..f    lii<«ttt|V    U-fiHe    ll-*.    I'll! 

*inly  an  acci»uiii  of  .i  siir^Mi*  a^^pert  til  liiNtiiiy.  of  niie  ph.i«»i' 
iif  its  develiipinent.  I'.Vfi!  tii.it  .t-|H'it  or  jfha'*!-  i-  m»itl\ 
ilrscriU-d.  not  explained.  \Vi*  an-  t«»l«l  ih.il  lili»'ity  lia-  p?"- 
gresftetl  fnun  age  to  age:  tliat  natii*n  after  nation  ha«i  cnntiil*- 
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uted  more  or  less  to  its  growth:  we  aie  not  showii  tbe 
of  oausation  through  which,  in  each  age  and  nation,  At 
result  has  been  brought  about.  A  line  of  thoogiil  is  na 
,  through  history  just  sufficient  to  connect  tihepriampal  8Mb 
which  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the  lapse  of  timei  tmi  At 
general  l^ruth  is  established  that  all  tlie  aita  of 
have  ever  been  found  insufficient  peimanentiiy  to 
advance  of  liberty.  This  is  a  high  and  conaolii^  tn^; 
it  may  well  be,  than  which  history  can  show  ua  none  mMmm 
more  precious ;  but  it  wants  the  precisiim  of  a  aeieniifie  hw, 
and  is  certainly  insufficient  of  itself  to  cooatitnte  m  adaact 
History  shows  us  a  progressive  realisatioii  of  fioadom,  h 
does  not  follow  that  history  tt  the  realiaafeioa  of  ftwdwa— 
that  and  nothing  more.  In  the  progxesnive  Tnialiaaliaa  d 
freedom  there  may  be  an  historical  tra^  yet  not  tto  wktk 
tarutii  of  history,  not  the  de£nitioii  of  hialorf*  CbovA  ■ 
freedom  is  only  one  of  several  facte  all  eqni^j  eaaontial  la 
humanity  and  ite  development.  Truth,  beaotgry  andnMnliljr 
can  no  more  be  resolved  into  freedom  liian  freedwi  iatanqr 
of  them.  Tet  they  belong  no  less  than  it  to  the  anbalaMidr 
mind,  and  their  evolution  belongs  no  less  than  ita  to  tiw  n^ 
stance  of  history. 


II 

Edgar  Quinet  was  bom  at  Bourg  in  1803.^  His  father,  i 
firm  republican,  devoted  to  scientific  research,  just,  ioAt- 
pendent,  and  austere  in  character,  was  an  armj*  eommissioiie! 
under  the  Republic  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  Empire- 
His  mother,  born  near  Gevena,  a  Protestant  but  of  moei 
catholic  spirit,  and  a  woman  of  clear  cultured  intelligeiK« 
and  of  rare  sweetness  and  richness  of  disposition,  was  tk 
centre  of  her  son's  affections,  and  the  light  and  inspiiati*^ 

1  The  student  of  Quinet  shonld  consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  which  I  kr^ 
brought  under  review,  M.  Quinet*8  'Histoira  de  mes  id^es/  *  Corf««poa^«rf 
L«ttres  k  sa  m^re/  and  '  Lettres  d'exil';  Madame  Qainet*a  '  M^moirr*  4*exi 
and  '  Paris,  Journal  du  Si^^e ' ;  C.  L.  Chassin's  '  Ed^ar  Quinet,  aa  v1«  c«  «• 
oiuvre/  1859;  Richard  Heath's  'Edgar  Quinet,  His  Early  Life  and  Writte*^ 
1881  ;  and  Prof.  Dowden's  '  Studies  in  Literatare.*  1883.  It  would  b«  a  Taln^* 
contribution  to  our  literature  if  Mr.  Heath  were  to  give  us  *  Edfou'  QoIbk.  8» 
LAter  Life  and  Writings,'  as  no  one  has  treated  of  Qainet  with  more 
insight,  and  sympathy  than  he  has  done. 


of  hiM  early  life.  Both  |>arentM  hated  XaiK>leoiK  aii<l  ivfniiiied 
fntni  even  mentioning  his  name,  yet  their  )N>y  soon  lieeame  tme 
iif  his  idohiters.  It  wsis  only  with  a  |Kiinful  struggle,  after 
hv  hail  reached  middle  life  and  eontrihuted  to  ertnite  and 
spread  the  Nai^oleonic  legend,  thait  he  was  aide  t4)  emaneiiKite 
himself  from  the  tyranny  whieh  Mie  memory  of  the  Conqneror 
«*\en*ise<l  over  his  imagination.  He  Wiis  educated  at  ('ha- 
ndles, Bourg,  Lyons,  and  Parin.  lie  early  liegsm  to  cultivate 
lMietr}\  histor>\  and  philosophy;  to  study  diligently  many 
!«uhjei*ts;  to  read  the  liest  lioohs  in  various  languagt*s;  and 
tfi  form  literary  projects.  As  he  ln^g-an,  so  he  continued. 
His  whole  life  was  a  course  of  self-education,  carried  on 
through  meditaticui,  the  study  of  liooks,  the  chtse  oliservation 
f»f  events*  and  foreign  tnivel.  His  {len  was  seldom  at  ntst, 
and  its  pro<lucts  were  ver}-  varied  —  ])oems,  {sditical  i»4im- 
phlets,  histories,  impressions  of  travel,  philosophical  and 
thetdogical  disquisitions,  «S:c. 

In  lH2^t  an  Knglish  translation  of  IIenler*s  ^  IMiilosoph\ 
«if  the  Hist4>r>' of  Humanity*  fell  intii  Quinet*s  hands.  It 
led  hira  to  leani  (ternmn,  and  to  translate  the  work  of  Her- 
«ler  into  FriMich.  This  translation  (1H2/>-27),  prefaced  hy  an 
aide  IntHMluction.  w;ls  his  first  ptd»lication  of  im|>ortancc. 
In  1H27-2H  he  Wiis  in  (iermanv,  and  deeidv  immersed  in  the 
study  of  (tcrman  philosophy,  literatun*,  and  art,  intimate 
with  (*reut7.er,  (KH*upied  wih  Schelling,  and  enthusiastic  over 
Tieck.  When  at  Heidell)t*rg  in  1827  he  published  an  '  Kssai 
sur  les  iHUvres  de  Henler.'  As  this  *Kssai '  and  the  *lntn»- 
duetion  k  la  phil(ft«ophie  de  Thistoire/  not  only  show  us  how 
thoroughly  he  hsul  a<lopted  and  sissimilated  what  Wiis  tnie  in 
Ilenler,  hut  exhibit  to  us  his  own  historical  philtMophy  in  » 
gt*nenil  form  and  at  its  earliest  stage,  they  demand  fn»m  uh 
s{K^*iaI  attention. 

Quinet  may  silmost  lie  said  to  liave  foun«l  himself  in  Her- 
der: to  have  had  himself  reveah*d  to  liintself  liv  Herdrt'H 
Umk  as  in  a  mirror.  Henh*r  in  in  nnme  nuMsure  at  the  lHitt«»ni 
of  all  that  he  has  attempttMl  and  a<-rom|ilished.  Ih*  at*«-c|it4'd 
Ilenler's  eentnil  thi»ut:l»t>  a>  lii«*  prinriplt***,  llenlfr'?*  ainin 
;ts  his  own  pur|H>s«*s.  H^  tiiu<^  eamt*  to  tlit*  ^tudy  of  Iii>t4»r\ 
with  the  Kiinie  ronipn'tieiiMive  runceptiiUi  sis  Henh-r  of  man's 
relation  to  nature  and  t>f  human  it  v  in  itself,  and  with  the 
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same  catholic  spirit.     Almost  all  that  is  true  in   IlenWr  > 
presupposed  in  Quinet. 

But  there  was  a  weak  side,  an  element  of  error,  in  Henlt- r. 
He  was  right  in  holding  that  all  nature  is  related  to  msnu 
and  conditional  of  the  histroy  of  man;  but  wrong  in  that 
he  exaggerated  the  power  of  nature  over  man,  and  left  the 
impression  that  the  moral  world  is  only  the  product  of  the 
natural  world,  the  laws  of  history  simply  the  laws  of  natart 
manifesting  themselves  through  a  particular  organism.     Qui- 
net, however,  was  even  from  the  first  no  servile  disciple  of 
Herder,  but  a  free  critic  and  impartial  judg^  as  well  as  a  di^ 
ciple,  and  he  not  only  never  fell  into  this  g^rave  error,  but 
assigned  the  utmost  importance  to  its  antagonistic  truth. 
He  founds  on  the  truth  which  is  in  Herder,  but  at  least  a^ 
much   on   the   truth   which   Herder  overlooks.       Far  from 
regarding   human   history  as   merely  natural  history  (eint 
reine  Naturgeschichte)^  he  insists  that  there  is  in  it  a  somt^ 
thing  altogether  peculiar  and  distinctive  —  a  something  n<>- 
where  found  in  nature,  but  which  struggles  against,  subdues. 
and  uses  nature.     What  this  something  is  we  know  and  can 
name,  because  we  have  it  within  us  and  can  feel  it.     It  i^ 
the   Will.     The   Will  which  we  are  conscious   of   in   <»  .:- 
selves,  and  in  virtue  of  which  we  resist  the  force  of  rinui: 
stances,  the  seductions  and  oppression  of  society,  Wiis  also 
our  earliest  ancestoi"s,  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting; :'. 
tyninny  of   physical   nature.     When  Cato  slew   Innistlt 
order  to  escape  from  a  world  where  he  could  no  longer  U*  !> 
own   master,  when  More,  and   Russell,  and  othei-s   iisr^-ifi^  . 
the  scaffold  for  a  cause  which  thev  deemed  worthy  of  tlu. 
l)loo(l,  their  actions  may  have  Ix'cn  more  heroic  than  th.it  •  * 
the  first  man  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  confront*- 
uiiintcllii^cnt  nature,  and  strove  todctennine  his  own  futu->  : 
])ut  althoULi^h   (lilYcrent  in   form,  these  two  or<h»i"s   of  ;vti 
wcj'c  one   in   piinciplc,  alike  s})rin^ing  from  the   a<-tivit\ 
ihc   mind  itself.      This  internal  self-activity  is   no   pn>«i.^ 
which    heaven    creates    for  a   dav   an<l   never  renews,    i<   • 

* 

sjK'cial   gift   confcncMl  only  on  highly  favoured    indi\  idu  t"-. 
hut  what  is  most  essential   in   man  an<l  the  root    of   al!    :.  « 
history.      History  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  <levelo|»in- 
and    (lis|>\ay  of  lllKnty.   the  continuous  pnUestation   <«f  : 
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mind  of  the  huiiuin  race  agiiiiist  the  world  which  n|i|irfs.s(*s 
aii«l  enchaitiH  it,  the  process  through  which  the  soul  gr.idu- 
ailv  set'ures  and  realises  its  freedom. 

Thus  reganling  history  as  the  manifestation  of  free-will. 
i^uinet  pronounces  against  suhjecting  it  t4)  any  rigid  formuhi. 
Its  course  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  tortuous;  instead  of  mov- 
ing direct  to  its  end,  it  litis  gone  Uu'k  u{Mm  itself  a  hundre<I 
times.  There  is,  however,  a  general  movement  which  is  on 
tlie  whole  upward  and  onward.  The  Mo  only  gradually  dis- 
engages itself  from  the  universe  which  sumninds  it,  as  tlic 
M-ulptor  only  gra<Uially  disengages  from  his  hlcK'k  of  marhh* 
the  image  which  originally  existed  mendy  within  himself. 
It  rejei*tM  hy  degrees  all  that  is  foriMgn  to  itself,  all  that  is 
t'ontrar}'  to  a  complete  display  of  its  nature,  to  {H^rfeet  fn^'- 
tlom.  It  progresses  in  a  )>ath  which  is  sulistantially  a  vast 
and  unending  evolution  from  the  genenil  to  the  |uirticular. 

Human  i»erRonality  at  first  diffuses  itself  thnmgh  the  im- 
mensities of  siNU*e  and  time,  animating  with  its  own  life  the 
wandering  hosts  of  heaven,  the  mighty  seas,  the  teeming 
earth,  the  mountains,  fort»sts,  and  fl«NNls.  In  tliis  stage  of 
his  existence  —  one  which  mav  tie  studied  in  India  •«— man, 
vinhnu'ing  all,  adoring  all,  forgetting  only  himself,  has  a 
«*4Mroogony  and  a  theog«>ny,  hut  no  pro|K*r  hist«»rv.  With- 
«iniwing  fnmi  the  waste  vaguem*ss  of  the  physical  uni>cisc. 
the  spirit  then  prrs-eeds  to  confine  itself  in  empin's  —  Media, 
iVrsia,  Egypt,  Assyria  —  witli  whi«h  its  existence  is  su 
Uiund  up  that  it  h«is  no  individual  fmce  or  worth.  Ani»ther 
>tei>,  and  {personality,  although  still  half  ciinfoun(h*d  with 
the  city  and  Imrrowing  tlicm-c  its  vij^n»ur,  is  mm'U  X**  have 
g-aine<I  gn»atly  hy  concent  rat  inn.  Witii  Cin*ece  and  Iconic 
ih«>  city  is  hrokt'U.  and  n<»\v  tlie  Me,  tlit*  >pirit,  alnne  witli 
itself,  fin«ls  in  itstdf  an  infinity  .Hurpa^-ning  that  with  wliitli 
it  started,  the  true  infinite  the  (hiistian  universe.  Tliis 
infinite  it  agsiin  proeeiMls  tt»  di\ide,  ti>  analyse.  M-ekini:  tt> 
«*xplain  and  derive  it  \\lii»lly  fi«>ni  it.**  own  hclf.  IIfii«  «•  tlit- 
itefonimtion.  ('ait«'>iaiii'<ni,  the  Hevolutitm  havt*  lieen,  and 
an  unknii^n  fntnn*  will  U*.  Humanity  wanders  liki*  ri\^«*i'» 
from  land  to  land,  fmm  sea  to  sea.  fi<>m  a«lventiiie  t<»  a<i\en- 
lun*,  iu  quest  of  a  lost  home.  Ini|Ndled  and  gui<led  li\  aii 
invisiide  hand  and  di\iiie  instincts,  it  never  ri*Ht>  h^ui:  «'*»>»■ 
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tent  in  any  dwelling-place.  India  and  China,  Babyl<»iu 
Palmyra,  Ecbatana,  Memphis,  Athens,  Rome,  and  oUk^r 
countries  and  cities,  it  has  lodged  in  for  some  hour  of  iu 
life,  some  age  of  time ;  but  finding  in  none  of  them  whai  it 
sought,  it  has  forsaken  them  one  after  another,  and  is  still  in 
search  of  its  Ithaca. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Quinet's  attaching  the  im- 
portance which  he  does  to  the  fact  of  will  or  personalitT  in 
history,  that  he  should  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
every  man  who  would  understand  history  studying  his  owt 
nature.  He  who  would  comprehend  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  of 
a  nation,  or  of  humanity,  must  seek  the  principles  of  expla- 
nation within  himself.  He  has  there  the  key  to  all  hisUHx. 
If  we  would  give  a  true  basis  to  historic  science,  we  most 
'^  start  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  individual  Me,  iini 
thence  ascend,  step  by  step,  along  the  succession  of  empire* 
and  peoples,  up  to  the  hut  of  Evander,  the  tent  of  Jacob*  tnd 
the  palm-tree  of  Zoroaster." 

In  1829,  Quinet  was  in  Greece,  as  member  of  a  scientit^^ 
commission  sent  to  explore  the  Morea;  in  1832-38  he  travelleii 
in  Italy;  and  in  1834  he  was  again  in  Germ.iny.      Wherevr- 
he  went,  it  wius  not  as  iin  ordinary  sifjht-seer,  but  iis  lui  t  .ir 
est  and  sympathetic  student  of  nature,  of  historical   m'»ri  - 
nients,  of  literature,  of  men  and  their  ways.      The  fruit>   : 
his  trayels  in  the  years  indicated,  and  of  those  in  h\ter  yf.i>. 
haye  not  been  lost  to  posterity.      They  have  ^oue  to  enriii  ♦ 
number   of  achnirahU^   and    important   writings    which   lu» 
exercised    a   [)0werful    influence   on    modern   thouj^ht.     1: 
writings  to  whidi  I  refer  liaye  for  their  coinnu»n  aim  to  >b  •• 
the  significance  of  nationality  in   itself  and    in   relation  :■ 
cosnio})olitanism;    to   exphiin    and   delineate    the   spirit  ai: 
characteristics  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe;  and  to  >tir -i 
in  the  peoi)les  of  Huro[)e  a  sense  Ix^tli  of  their  own  rights  a: 
of  their  duties  to  one  another.      Nowhere  else  luus  the  frat*- 
uity  of   nations    l)een   more   syniiiathetically  an<l    effectivt 
inculcated.     Modern  Greece,  Roumania,  Poland,  Italy,  S{uii 
Holland,  haye  good  reiuson  to  honour  his  name.      His  anu:.* 
patriotism  was  sinjj^ularly  free  fnrni   jealousy  and    excliL<i\r- 
ness ;  his   loye  of  France  only  heljwd  him  the  more  fulh  * 
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realise  the  sacredness  of  the  iiide|>endence  and  rights  even  of 
the  weaketit  among  the  peoples.' 

In  1839,  Quinet  became  Professor  of  Foreign  Literatures 
i>f  the  Faculty  of  letters  at  I^yons;  and  as  such  delivered, 
iluriiig  the  years  1830  an<l  1840,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Civilisations  of  Antiquity.  It  contained  the  materials  out 
r>f  which  he  composed  his  ^  G^nie  des  Religions/  published 
in  1841.  In  this  work  he  has  carefully  developed  an  idea 
which  he  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  to  the  right  under- 
tlmnding  of  history:  the  idea  that  the  fundamental  and  gen- 
erative principle  in  civilisation  is  the  religious  principle: 
that  the  {wlitical  form  assume<l  by  s<KMety  is  universally 
determined  by  its  religious  beliefs,  and  moulded  on  its  reli- 
gious institutions.  He  insists  that  wliat  raises  man  al)ove 
an  animal  subject  to  mere  natural  laws  and  forces,  and  by 
uniting  man  to  man  originates  society,  is  the  apprehension 
n(  divinity;  that  the  fetich  assemblies  around  it  the  trilx?. 
uid  a  national  gcnl  brings  forth  a  nation;  that  religious  unity 
Founils  iK)litic*al  unity;  and  that  all  the  rt^volutions  which 
tuive  taken  plaice  in  the  s(M*ial  relaticms  of  human  Ijeings  have 
\men  owing  to  the  mcMlitication  of  their  thoughts  alxuit  (uh\, 
I^ter  works  —  M^  Christian isme  et  la  Kdvolution  fnm^aise/ 
Ixti  J6iuites,*  M^*Ultramontanisme/  and  ^  I^a  Kdvolution* 
—  are  {wrvadeil  by  the  same  principle,  and  apply  it  to  the 
•luciflation  of  medieval  and  nitNlern  civilisation.  The  high- 
ant  [loint  of  view  from  which  the  works  of  this  group  can  U* 
fturveyed  coUtH'tively,  and  in  connection,  is  as  an  attempted 
li'mimstration  of  the  d(K*trine  that  the  idea  of  «Iivinitv  is  the 
mmt  of  civilisation,  and  the  gnidual  apprehension  of  that 
idea  the  regulative  principle  of  tlie  hist4»ry  of  civilisation. 
Ljuinet  was  not  the  first  to  avow  the  d«N'trine.  It  had  pn*- 
b'iously  found  some  m(*asure  (»f  expn^ssion  thnMigh  Fithte, 
linailer,  and  Krause,  (wiH*m*s  and  StefFens,  Schelling  and 
||«fgvl,  &i\     To  some  extent  it  un<lerlay  the  whole  t«*a4'hini; 

'  So  uukn  has  dour  mon*  tliAn  Qulnft  io  ilrllnrmtr  fttnl  ri|iUln  thr  spirit  ati^l 
rlwnMi^iistirs  of  thr  naiionalltini  of  Karti|ir.  In  pmnf  tt  In  nuflirirnt  tn  rrfrr  in 
:hr  foUowiBf  workii:  In  ml.  Iv.  of  liU  'iKorrr^  rompl^tm.'  "  \jr%  K«^<'lntlnti« 
I'luUir."  in  Tol.  v..  ••  Im  ilritr  nuilfnii'."  "  Mmrniz  <lr  Saliitr  AMei^>ti<ir."  aii«I 

*  rmidation  d«  Im  R^|mbllc|u<»  .|»>«  |>niTiiH'«>«.l*niM:  *'  In  vi..  "  \jm  Htmnukinm,"  ami 

*  Alhwaipif  et  lullr :  "  in  ix..  "  Mn  TAranrr*  rn  EA|«RBe ;  "  ami  in  xl  .  **  RcTell 
!*■■  grmad  Piraple." 
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of  the  Theocratic  School.  It  first  received  from  Qttniet,  how- 
ever, its  adequate  historical  proof  and  iUustrotina. 

In  1841.  ht'  was  transferrotl  from  Ly«]iiH  to  a  fhaJa  <J 
Southern  Literature,  instituted  expreiwly  for  him  «t  tbeCot 
lege  of  FrniiL'e.  His  teaching  excited  ^^'at  cnthiuiaa 
among  the  students  of  Paris,  but  brought  liim  into  c^mBin 
with  the  clerieal  juirty  and  the  GovBminent.  He  wa»nii- 
pended  from  his  olhoe  in  1845,  about  two  ireani  iKfon  Ht 
friend  Mifhelet  was  similarly  silenced.  In  1K48.  he  to 
(imongthe  fii'st  to  enter  the  Tuileries,  gun  in  hand.  He«B 
restored  by  the  liepnblic  to  his  chair,  and  rhtotvn  by  the  ek^ 
tors  of  hiii  native  district  to  i-epresent  thvni  iti  tbi'  XatioMl 
Assembly.  From  1848  to  1851  he  laboitt<^I  by  sjit-ecb  aid 
writing  to  prevent  the  faults  committed  lij-  hi«  own  pMft. 
And  to  counteract  the  operations  of  anarchiittA  anil  rcMrtK*- 
ists.  He  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  that  wii:kcd  met,  t^ 
French  exjiedition  to  Rome.  He  foresaw  tha  triumpt  M 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  be  had  foreseen  the  fall  uf  I  AtuJs  Philiff - 
The  antp  d'Stat  cast  him  into  exile;  and  for  twtrnty  yna  it 
was  his  lot  to  suffer  tliose  pains  which  none  hut  tbt*  hanti*^ 
patriot  himself  can  know.  Sustained,  however,  liy  n  s^ 
conscience  and  by  the  perfect  symjiathy  of  Ui«*  worthy  rfw 
paniou  of  his  life,  he  laboured  without  ceasing  thmaghi^ 
these  weary  yeai's  for  the  instruction  of  his  couutr^men  tW 
of  his  race. 

Of  the  writings  which  he  published  during  hu*  oxil^  w- 
eral  directly  relate  to  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Tbr  fin: 
two  requiring  to  lie  mentioned  are  specially  occupied  *iii 
the  history  of  Fnince.  One  of  them  is  the  article  imhlinW 
in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  '  (Janv.  1855)  under  dt 
title,  "  Philosophie  de  I'Histoire  de  France; "  the  other.  'U 
Revolution,'  is  an  elaborate  work,  the  product  of  ten  yw* 
lalx)ur.  Both  grew  out  of  their  author's  inuditations  untkr 
national  demoralisation  visible  in  the  colla[t!tu  of  tb«  R«p^ 
lie  and  the  rise  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  review  uUck 
owing  to  its  wider  scope, has  thegreaterclaiuionournttmlas 

It  was  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  pnttost  afvuimrt  lh 
dominant  historical  philosophy  in  France.  »»  fnim  Wfpi>M( 
to  end  an  affirmation  of  the  fatalism  of  fact«,  uid  a  draiili' 
the  claims  «[  y.^i^t\c«  \\\  estimating  the  ciMrautur  of  natica^ 
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eventM.  Tliai  pliiltMophy  is  aflirtnod  in  Ix?  at  once  a  symptom 
hihI  caiisif  of  the  Hickiiess  of  K(K*ii*tv  in  Fnince.  Nations,  it 
is  sixuh  liail  irn*trit*vahly  fallen  nnirli  more  frt*quently  through 
their  infatuated  faith  in  false  ideas,  or  infatuated  rejeetion  of 
the  truth,  than  through  the  {Niwer  of  their  enemies:  and  as 
Fnuiee  Wiis  eherishing  a  numlMT  of  grave  erroi-s  ivgarding 
her  own  i»ast«  she  was  in  imminent  danger,  if  every  man  who 
could  use  a  i»i'n  did  not  eome  forwani  in  defence  of  the 
^inl|de  truth  whieh  wsis  discarded  and  dishonoured;  if  every 
thoughtful  Frenehnian  wen*  not  willing  to  have  his  night  of 
the  4th  of  August,  and  loyally  saerifiee  for  his  country  his 
fiTor)4  in  history*  i>hihiso|ihy.  and  science.  Hut  one  of  the 
(pvatest  and  most  |iernieious  of  these  ern)rs  is  an  immoral 
hii»t4irical  optimism,  whieh  rests  on  two  sophisms  that  have, 
unfortunately,  come  to  lie  accepted  as  axioms:  viz.,  that  des- 
J  Kit  ism  leails  to  liU^rty*  and  that  men  always  do  the  (»p{M>site 
nf  wliat  they  supisise  they  an*  d(»ing. 

Ttiiite  dfN-trinarian  (Optimism   M.  Quinet   has  descriU'd  a.N 
MjipliiHl  to  the  history  of  Fnince,  in  a  way  which  may  In*  thus 
ftiimnurised.     At  the  verv  commencement  o(  French  historv 
it  l**  found  pronouncing  the  (ianis   inca|Kil)Ie  (»f  self-educa- 
tion, of  s<'lf*<'iviIisation,  and  vindicating  their  conqiierurs  in 
the  name  of  the  future  of  Fnince  and  of  humanit  v.      It  tearhes 
that  it  Wiis  necessary  for  the  pntgress  of  IhiiIi,  that  the  (iauU 
'i»Iiituld  tirst  U*  trampled  uniler  foot  hy  the  lk<iniaii<«.  and  after- 
%ft-anU,  along  witit    the    Kmn.in^.   hy  the    Franks:    tli.it    nut 
«»tlu'r\«'ise  than  thnmgli  vinleni-e  and  slasery  coiiM  nidt*r  and 
frerdiim  lie  n-ai'lictl.      In  a  w«»rd.  it  U'giiis  l»y  jnsiif\iii«j  cnn- 
«|Ut-st,  representing  wn»ng  a>  ne«'r>s.iiy.  niiu'ht  a>  inlnifiitly 
right,  ami  thiiN  di^rri'diting.  a^  far  a>   it    ran.  tlie   h«>]\   idi-a 
«if  justi«-e.      As  it  U'giiis,  Miit  mnt  inuts.      ft  iiiaint.uiis  that 
it  u;is  nitist  fortnnatf  th.it  tin-  A  lliii:ehsf>  and  Waldt  ust  h.  and 
iitlier  ppitesters  ag.iiuNt  I'.ipal  and  fi-UilaI  tM.inny,  \\\i»k  i-\i  ii 
ill  the  twelfth  centUM.  pi<H  );iiiii«>i|  sinli  git.it   ttiitlis  a**  tli.it 
ever}'  Udiever   is  a   piii'st.   did    iii>t   >iii  i-i-t-d.  and   tli.it    tin  ii 
iilt-as  Were  eiTacfd  in  lilimd.  till  the  witrld.  .Hoiiii-  •jftiii.i*  i"ri<> 
later,  w;ts  prepan-d  fur  thi-in.       Tliii^  it  ni.ik«-s  iii.if i><ii.il  .ih\ 
ftUt'h  thing  as  pit\   f'>r  tin-   t.itf  nf  tin-   \i>  tints  i>t    ToiiIi'Msi- 
Mll<l    Heziers.       It    lii.iiiit.iiiis   i'«}M.ill\    that    tin     sii.  i  t-.<*   nt    llit- 
•tniggleH  of    the    pni\iiiii-s.   tin-   liinnunnes.  and    tin*    tliiid 


estate,  which  begau  so  early  and  terminated  »o  late.  w«bU 
in  eveiy  case  have  beeu  (lisastrous  to  Fmncv ;  aud  lint,  it 
fact,  France  owes  ItM  very  existence,  and  alniust  nil  its  giwi- 
neas  and  glory,  to  the  victory  of  the  monarchy  over  tbeaei^ 
ponents,  the  victory  of  unity  and  despotism  over  liberty  ui 
self-government.  When  it  comes  to  deal  with  tho  strut;^ 
which  arose  out  of  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Kefa- 
matioQ,  instead  of  acknowledging  tliat  Kranctj  wi-ut  gnu- 
ously  wrong  in  rejecting  Protestantism,  —  tliut  her  pnljir 
with  regard  to  the  new  faitli.  under  FrantMs  I.,  and  [ienn 
III.,  and  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  Richvlieti  uti 
Louis  XIV.,  was  at  once  unjust  and  fool istli,  crimioal  aal 
pemacious, — it  protends  that  the  i-eal  significance  of  thi 
Wat's  of  religion,  and  of  the  measures  puittui'd  relatim  to  tkr 
Reformed,  was  not  whether  France  should  he  ProtastsM  « 
Catholic,  but  whether  it  should  be  feudal  or  inoaarcbial; 
and  that,  as  the  triumph  of  P  rotes  tan  tiam  wnuM  lum  i^ 
volved  the  victory  of  the  nobles  over  ttte  crown,  atd  tk 
recovery  of  their  medieval  ]>ower8  and  privttw^s,  it  w» 
necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  France,  tliat  Protcstmntiis 
.thould  be  defeated  and  suppressed.  Airivcd  iit  the  mge  4 
Louis  XIV.,  it  salutes  it  with  Imundless  ciitliusiasni.  astlk 
glorious  consummation  of  all  the  bloodshed,  aiid  lunrfntwM. 
and  oppression  of  the  centuries  which  precedes]  it,  aa  the  okl 
which  sanctified  all  the  means  which  led  to  it,  a»  the  crovs-' 
ing  of  the  edifice  of  centralised  authority.  It  finds- «  pbs 
for  the  Revolution  on  tJie  ground  that  free^lom  ought  to  bi 
develo)>ed  after  authority,  hut  justifies  all  the  giiverumeia 
which  followed,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  occupied  h 
organising  those  liberties  which  the  Revolution  procluBii 
From  first  to  last,  it  fiuds  that  France  has  committed  no  ioUj. 
and  perpetrated  no  wrung ;  that  what  ought  to  Ijave  lw*n  k* 
always  been;  that  tlie  successful  cause  has  uniformly  ho&k* 
just  cause, 

Fmm  this  whole  view  of  French  history,  which  he  njjwfc 
as  the  official  and  universally  accepted  view  —  th»t  laogU  ■ 
every  school  where  French  history  was  taught  at  hU  —  ijnuiv 
dissents  and  protests,  severely,  and  almost  violently.  FnMB> 
he  maintains,  far  from  showing  huraelf  cither  infalliblv  « 
impeccable,   realty  eiTcd  and   sinned   grievously,   pnten' 
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iokeBA  to  light,  and  sowed  for  beroelf  the  seeds  of  a  vast 
-rest  of  evilst  in  the  instances  referred  to,  and  many  others, 
ere  historical  doctrinarian  ism  vindicates  her  conduct.  And 
I  fhst  act  of  her  regeneration,  he  declares,  must  be  that  »hv 
detm  her  sins  and  repent  of  the  iniquities  of  her  fathers, 
in  attack  so  direct,  so  sweeping,  and  so  little  conciliatory, 
what  was  widely  accepted  as  established  historical  doi'- 
16,  naturally  excited  considerable  anger,  which  found  vent 
counter-protestation.  It  was  not  shown,  however,  and 
lid  not,  I  believe,  be  shown,  to  be  other  tliau  substantially 

m 

I  and  greatly  needed.  Historical  optimism  is  an  evil  so 
lile  and  seductive,  that  perhaps  few  historians  in  any 
Dtry  do  not  occasionally,  and  to  some  extent,  yield  to  it8 
uence,  while  it  wholly  masters  and  iKMsesses  many  with- 

their  being  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  Any  hist^)rical 
Inaophy  which  commits  itself  to  an  alwolute  or  uncondi- 
lal  defence  of  social  institutions  as  they  are,  which  iden- 
m  the  real  of  any  given  time  with  the  rational,  must  U* 
imistic,  fatalistic;  must  identify  the  real  with  the  rational 
Mighout  all  time.  For  the  present  is  the  necessary  pnKl- 
of  the  {Mst.  The  present  could  not  have  been  preciselv 
U  it  is  had  not  the  fiast  lieen  precisely  what  it  was.  Tht* 
e  and  adequate  explanation  of  any  H(K*ial  fa4*t  or  institu- 
1  can  be  found  only  in  its  a<*tual  historical  antecedents. 
1  will  be  found  there.  But  if  we  aljsolutely  approve  tin* 
L,  it  is  absurd  not  to  approve  the  means  which  necessarily 
to  it.  If  we  accept,  for  example,  as  the  U*Mt  thing  whirli 
Id  have  happened  to  France,  pnM*iHely  what  hapiiened,  in 

early  and  complete  triumph  of  the  ni(»iiAn*liy  over  it.s 
mies,  in  the  centralisation  of  all  |N>w(*rM  in  the  hand  of 
king,  it  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  regn*t  the  measures 
ich  arrested,  sav,  the  south  (»f  Fninre  in  tliat  cancer  of 
icMial  development,  of  inde|H*udi'nt  n*ligious  thought,  ami 
ependent  literar}'  activity,  on  whii'h  it  entcTiMl  so  early, 
>r  any  of  the  other  mcasun^s,  however  sangtiinar\'  an«l 
icherous.  In*  which  l(M*al  indc|N*ndence«  and  }>ersonaU  [loti- 
kl,  and  religious  lilx*rties,  were  crushed  down  and  nMiteil 
•  The  historian  is,  in  fa4*t«  in  all  circumstances,  in  dan- 
of  confounding  the  nei-essar}*  connection  which  he  finds 
weeD  institutions  and  their  antecedents,  with  the  moral 


iivceaRJty  which  in  a.  moral  justification,  or  the  physical  neco- 
sity  which  takes  away  moral  responeibilitj'  i  nntl  the  hisbwv 
fa\  philosopher  who  setH  to  work  with  the  political  aia 
which  Hegel  liad  as  regards  Germany,  and  Guizut  ^  reiiai^ 
France,  leaves  himself  not  even  a  cliance  of  escape.  Ouiac 
hy  no  means  escaped  without  injury,  although  he  did  bm 
ilrive  his  1)ark  on  the  rock  with  full  sail,  likt*  Hegel  orbs 
own  friend  and  colleague,  Cousin,  He  did  not  expUath 
maintain  that  the  real  world  of  history  was  ju»t  whnt  it  ao^ 
to  l>e,  but  he  suggested  that  conclusion.  Ho  did  Dot  reRsaw 
the  instinctive  protosUt  of  couscience  i^ninst  tritunpbut 
wrong  as  "subjective  fault-finding;"  but  the  wtmie  drift  J 
his  reasoning  tended  to  prove  that  the  wrong  lind  it  right  te 
be  triumphant,  and  that  it  would  have  been  tinfurttinate  b 
humanity  if  events  had  occurred  in  a  way  which  woald  htn 
pleased  conscience  better.  He  found  each  event  nevm^aty 
to  that  which  had  succeeded  it,  onwards  to  a  slntu  o{  thiap 
which  he  regarded  with  complete  satisfaction,  and  viitoalti 
justified  the  entire  series,  on  account  of  this  necMoaiy  oaa- 
nection  between  antecedents  and  consequents.  Tb«  aae«» 
tion  brought  by  M.  Quinctngiiinstthe  doctrinarian  philoMf>li 
of  history  was  tlius  not  irrelevant,  not  miBapplie<). 

Where,  however,  waa  tlie  logical  error  committed  by  A*- 
trinarian  historical  philosophers?  It  lay  in  twft  things.  "IV 
first  was  the  accepting  any  actual  state  of  society  as  a  state  d 
realised  reason.  The  real  in  history  is  uever  the  ratiooal.  bat 
only  more  or  less  of  au  approximation  to  tho  rational,  ne*" 
identical  with,  but  only  participant  in,  reiuon.  No  tacU  v 
group  of  facts,  no  social  state,  has  that  absolute  gnoduas  u 
virtue  of  which  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  end  which  justifis 
the  means  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  it.  We  can  alnn 
ask,  Might  society  not  have  been  lietter,  and  would  it  art 
have  been  better,  had  antecedent  acta  and  events  been  betier' 
But  that  is  what  the  doctrinarians  never  a^^k.  Tbey  a<\«pl 
a  certain  state  of  society  as  alwve  criticism,  aa  entirely  f^w- 
forrood  to  the  standard  of  reason,  and  then  show  that  it  t» 
precisely  what  the  actual  j>ast  was  capable  of  produciap' 
Their  primary  assumption  is  erroneous.  I,et  any  atatr  ni 
Kociety  Iw  critically  examined,  and  it«  dttfeots  and  evil*  «ili 
testify  to  what  the  crimcN  of  tlic  past  liave  dono  for  iu     M 


Guizot  hail  no  difliculty  in  Hhowin^  tliut  wliat  M.  (juhiru 
giving  exprension  to  the  natunil  voice  of  human  t'onscieniv, 
luw  denounced  as  crimes,  were  tiie  steiM  which  led  to  tin* 
early  uniAcation  of  Friince  and  the  centnilisation  of  jiowcr 
in  the  i>erHon  of  the  monarch;  and  these  rcHiilU  he  Wiis  en- 
titled to  hohl  had  been  in  many  reHi>ectH  beneticial  to  Fninrt% 
and  probably  the  chief  reasons  why  she  s(»  early  lHM*ame  the 
leading  nation  in  Eiimiie;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  over- 
looked as  he  did  the  debtor  si<Ie  of  the  iiccount,  the  terribh* 
price  which  France  has  already  [Kiid,  and  must  still  {miv,  for 
tlie  glories  of  the  monan*hy  and  the  advantages  of  a<lminis- 
tiative  centralisation.  Otherwise  he  ctmld  hanlly  have  failed 
to  perceive  that  France  might  have  lieen  nnich  happier  and 
stronger  if  her  history  had  Iren  tpiite  other  tlian  it  was;  if 
the  natural  development  of  the  ditTeivnt  divisions  of  France 
had  not  been  violently  arrestetl ;  if  lilierty  had  earlier  been  mnn* 
succetwful;  if  Protestantism  hiul  conquered  as  it  deserved:  if 
unification  had  been  later,  and  centralisation  l(*ss  complete. 

The  set*onil  em»r  implied  in  historical  <»ptimism  wiL<  tli«> 
failing  to  recognise  that  freedom  of  choice  and  action  is  com- 
patible with  necess;iry  connection  U*tween  historical  phe- 
nomena. Tluit  the  pn*sent  is  precisi'ly  what  tin*  i»;Lst  has 
made  it  is  true;  but  not  more  true  than  that  the  men  of  thi* 
pa«t  had  it  in  their  [stwer  every  hour  so  to  act  as  wouhl  havt* 
^iven  us  a  different  present.  We  do  not  need  to  deny  tlit* 
connection  lii*tween  actions  and  their  cfTi*ct|^  to  In*  necessary 
hei*ause  we  hold  iM*tii»ns  to  In*  free:  and  it  is  only  actions  anil 
their  effectH  which  history  shows  u**.  Ncicssity  runs  through 
at'tual  history  from  lN*ginnin;;  to  cnil,  vt>t  at-tual  history  re^ts 
t»n  fri'e  choice  from  U'l^inniii!^  to  imiiI:  i»n  choice  out  of  many 
imtisibi lilies,  some  U^tter  and  sunie  wiirse.  It  is  from  i;;n«»i- 
in^  this  latter  faet.  fp»m  i-nnlMiini,'  their  ri'i^anU  suh-ly  t«» 
ai'tuality,  that  so  nianv  lii*«iiirit-,il  |iliiliisiiplicrH  havt*  fnuuil  i:i 
thf'ir  systems  no  riMim  fur  i-nnsi-ii-M* c 

Quinet,  then,  |N'rf«»innM|  ••xii-lleiit  Nfi\  ir«*  by  iii-istin-^  •  :i 
tht*  rightu  of  eniisrifiii-e  in  rt'l.itjtin  to  lii*«t<irical  s|h'i  iil.it i«»i!. 
i'frha|iN  it  wouM  nut  have  huit  liis  nwn  i  anse.  and  it  wmiM 
onlyliave  U*en  ju-i  t  »liis  M|i|Ninents,  if  he  h.ul  ackni»\vled'j»«i 
that  his  obj«*eti«ins  applied  Ic^s  to  the  subht.uiee  nf  their  hi*«- 
tnrieal   philosuphv  than   to  .kSHinnptiuiis  .Ls««iH*iatetl   with    it. 
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Suppose  all  that  he  has  urged  against  the  historical  {^ 
ophy  of  Guizot,  for  example,  to  hold  true,  the  value  of  tl 
philosophy  as  an  explanation  of  the  actual  course  of  eve 
remains  intact.  The  optimism  and  fatalism  implied  in 
must  go,  if  Quinet  be  right;  but  these  will  not  cmiry  ai 
with  them  any  of  its  explanations  as  to  how  fact  gmre  i 
to  fact,  how  social  revolutions  succeeded  one  another,  in 
history  of  France. 

'  La  Revolution '  (1865)  is  much  less  a  history  thii 
philosophical  study  on  history.  It  is  a  remarkably  i 
attempt  to  understand  and  judge  the  Revolution :  to  mh 
tain  precisely  what  was  aimed  at  by  it;  to  discrimii; 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  in  it;  to  assign  to  its  vmri 
parties  and  agente  only  what  they  were  really  responsi 
for;  and  to  show  why  it  had  deplorably  failed  to  realise 
hopes  in  which  it  originated.  By  writers  like  Lamart 
and  Michelet  the  Revolution  had  been  treated  as  a  son 
sacred  mystery  and  divine  incarnation,  an  object  of  fiaith  i 
adoration,  rather  than  as  simply  an  historical  and  bun 
phenomenon  which  should  be  judged  of  conformably  to 
ordinary  laws  of  historical,  rational,  and  monil  criiici? 
Quinet  was  as  sincerely  attached  i\8  they  wert»  to  \\\m 
deemed  the  principles  of  the  Revolution;  Init  1^.5*2  <• 
vinced  him  of  the  folly  of  looking  at  the  Revolution  !•> 
through  the  medium  of  sentiment  and  imagination.  H*: 
he  sought  in  the  work  mentioned  to  exhibit  it  solelv  ii: 
light  of  reality,  reason,  and  conscience;  to  clear  aw.i\  " 
legends  which  had  grown  up  as  to  Girondists  an<l  J;u  «•]■.: 
to  unmask  Miral>eau,  Danton,  Rol)espierre,  an<l  other  {■ . 
lar  heroes;  and  to  expose  the  errors  and  crimes  which  : 
Ixien  committed,  to  account  for  them,  and  to  tnice  their  • 
sequences.  A  lK)()k  so  thoroughly  honest,  disiH^llinix  so  in; 
illusions  and  shattering  so  many  idols,  necessarilv  gave  ^ 
offence:  but  it  was  immensely  useful. 

At  the  same  time  it  wivs  not  without  defect**.      Its  aut: 
holding  that  a  political  and  social  revolution  must  dt'|>t'n<i 
a  religious   revolution,    and  that  the  principles   oi    llu: 
Catholicism  were    irreconcilable   with   those  of    the    Fr» : 
Revolution,  was  natural! v  led  to  discuss  at  lenirth  tbt*  n 
in  which  the  men  of  1780  and  1793  dealt  with   the  ivlic 
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question.  The  dbicuHsion  occupieH  two  books  of  Iuh  work, 
and  iH  the  (Kirtioii  of  it  which  has  attracte<l  mo8t  iittcntion. 
It  iff  ingenioiw,  and  aboiindn  in  excellent  obHervationH  and 
ituggetttionn;  but  it  in  inconcluMive.  The  genenil  finding 
implied  is  that  the  jioliticianH  of  the  Kevolutionf  even  al- 
though not  ProteHtanUi  by  conviction,  HhouhU  in  onler  to 
counteract  and  de8tn»v  Catholicinm,  have  e8tablishe<l  Pnttes- 
taiitiHrn  aH  the  national  religion  of  France.  But  it  wiu  8un*ly 
mcMt  exctiMal)le  that  thone  of  them  who  were  not  Protestants 
nhould  not  have  seen  how  thin  could  Ik  their  duty.  There 
wen*  more  atheistM  and  deintM  tlian  ProtestantM  among  the 
Icailem  of  the  rt*volutionar}'  movement.  The  former  natur- 
ally nought  to  en  tabliHh  atheism  {le  culte  de  la  rai9on);  the 
latter  deism  (/<  mite  de  V£tre  SuprSme),  Tliey  failed.  If 
Prote«tantii«  and  esiiecially  if  mendy  pretended  PnitestantK* 
ha<l  trie<I  to  estJiblisli  Pmtestantism,  tliey  must  e(]ually  liave 
faile<I.  The  faith  (»f  a  nation  cannot  U*  alteriMl  of  a  sudden 
or  at  will.  Ky  merely  {nditical  devici*s  no  gn*at  ndigious 
i-hangeA  can  lie  cfTected. 

Further,  Quinet  ignon'd  to  a  n*gn*ttabh*  extent  the  most 
«ihviouH  and  |)owerful  of  all  tlie  eausw  (»f  the  failure  of  the 
French  Kevolution:  the  tolenition  ami  encounigement  given 
in  it  to  violence  and  crime,  to  bnital  and  sanguinary  molis. 
t«>  4*onfl|)irat4irM  antl  ruflians.  None  of  its  rliicfs  showe<l  any 
;wlet|uate  sens^*  <»f  tin*  ini|H)rtancc  of  law,  mt>r«ility,  an<l  onler 
to  society.  All  its  {Kirtics  c<»nnived  at  and  roiinteiianced 
ilisorders  and  excesses,  the  most  hateful  in  thcniM'lvi's  and 
tlu*  most  dangerous  to  s<H*icty,  when  they  si*cmi*d  t«i  tenti  to 
their  own  [Mditical  advantage.  TIiom*  as|iects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion cm  which  Taine  Iulh  almost  exclusively  dwelt.  Cjuinet 
luiM  almost  entirelv  overliMiked. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  exile  (juinet  left  Helgium,  and 
UKik  up  his  aUxle  in  Switzerland,  settling  at  Veytaux.  near 
.Mnntreux  and  Chillini.  nn  the  Lake  of  (teneva.  lM»lated 
from  society,  hi*  math*  tin*  \\\^  his  rom|Kinions,  4{U«'stii»ned 
tliem  as  to  their  s«M*rets,  antl  .stutliiMl  the  historv  of  tin*  eaith. 
Natuns  whieh  "ne\er  U'trav«»  the  heart  that  Itive.s  her," 
rt*juvenated  his  spirit.  in\  ignrattMl  his  min<L  antl  ii|ifnt'i|  up 
t«»  him  new  vistjis  nf  thtiught. 

lie  soon  S41W  that   the   in4|uiiies  which  now  engageil  him 


wei-e  not  iilieii  to  tliwu  with  which  he  hnil  hitherto  Ua 
occupied,  but  intimately  connected  with  them;  and  he  *rt 
himself  to  trace  out  the  relations  between  them.  For  «« 
years  lie  was  thus  employed.  The  eonnlusions  at  whivli  k* 
arrived  are  presented  in  the  work  which  he  hiitwelf  lalla  -tht 
ripe  fruit  of  his  life" — 'La  Creation"  ("2  voU.,   1870), 

This  work,  so  admirable  by  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  t^ 
gi-andeiir  of  many  of  its  ideas,  the  vividnesH  atid  impreasin- 
nes.s  of  its  descriptions,  the  serenity  of  itii  Unc,  and  tW 
beauties  of  its  style,  gives  a  synthetic  view  of  uattm  tai 
humanity  as  they  appear  in  the  light  of  mixlcni  science  ud 
nf  rational  speculation.  Its  essential  conception  U  that  tfe 
history  of  nature  enlightens  that  of  man,  and  tht-  hisUvr  e' 
man  that  of  nature ;  that  these  two  species  of  hi«t«inr  ex*B- 
plify  the  same  laws,  and  that  the  sciences  cnnveisuit  witfc 
tliem  must  follow  the  same  method;  that,  aUhoti|;h  natml' 
i8t8  and  historians  have  long  worked  apart,  willmut  mnlsal 
recognition  or  understanding,  indifferent  or  hnetilp,  ihn 
have  at  length  met,  found  thcnutelvea  to  have  hem  engi^^ 
in  the  same  task,  exchanged  their  torches,  and  coinbiocid  tlwir 
forces;  and  that  they  will  henceforth  be  |x>werful  and  •or- 
cessful  in  the  measure  that  they  consciously  realuie  their  lUi- 
ance.  To  awaken,  deepen,  and  guide  this  rnnnriimiiini  ii 
the  main  aim  of  the  Ixiok. 

The  pictures  of  geological  epochs  in  hooka  ill. -v.  mn  htii- 
liant  products  of  a  constructive  imaginatioa  n-bioh  hnd  hert 
long  exercised  in  the  spliere  of  history,  and  wbieh  xtttnnittni 
itself  to  scientifiu  control.  lu  order  to  compose  tlieiti  CjoiMi 
ma4:le  himself  thoroughly  acquainteil  with  the  nork*  "Z 
Aiphonse  de  Candolle,  Pictut  do  la  Rive,  (^twuld  iWr. 
AgassiK,  Lyell,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other  great  jdiliMinbi- 
logista  and  naturalists.  They  form  an  approjirinte  mid  nuc- 
niticent  introduction  to  wliat  he  has  to  say  of  miui,  but  tJvi 
are  not  intrnducml  solely  to  serve  tliat  end.  and  fttitl  Irm  fr* 
their  own  sake:  on  the  contrary,  their  chief  design  U  u> 
show  the  identity  of  two  methods  of  r»)eari.-h  ccirniti..i>1v  .-.»-. 
sidered  dii^tinct;  and  the  unity  of  uaturv  and  hi--' 
although  long  se]mrat«d  and  coutraisted.  are  aaw  , 
to  be  only  two  divisions  or  branches  of  hintory.  '!...■  ..^ 
ery  by  mo<leni  ucienoe  of  ihiK  identity  and  anity  Qoiort  n- 
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gtknls  an  the  greate8t  fai*t  of  modem  tinieH:  the  one  which 
muMt  revolutionise  moHt  the  reiilni  of  intellect,  and  effort 
the  nioxt  nitunentoutt  changes  on  our  conceptions  of  the  world 
and  man,  of  life  and  death. 

He  entirely  rejects  the  hyi)Othesis  of  multiple  cn*ations, 
of  n*peat4*<l  interventi<ms  of  suiiernatural  [lower;  and  he  fully 
a4*c<>ptii  the  general  d<Mrtrine  of  transformism  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  liook  ( VI.)  devoted  to  *^ the  A|>e  and  Man,'* 
he  indicates  the  differences  and  resemhlanees  lietween  thonu 
ainl  infers  that  there  must  have  Xkhhx  an  intermediate  ty|K^ 
which  soon  entirely  disapi>eared.  Once  seixirated,  however 
ulightly,  from  the  simian  stm'k,  man  rtiiudly  removed  fn»ni 
it,  underwent  decisive  consecutive  changes  in  his  |)rinci|ial 
organs,  and  speedily  reached  the  final  or  fully  human  ty|»e. 
which  has  alone  survived.  Primitive  man  ha<l  scan-clv  tinir 
to  leave  his  impression  on  the  earth.  Men  are  of  om*  type. 
origin,  and  IiIoimK  in  a  sense  an<l  meiisure  in  which  the  aiN*> 
are  not.  There  is  l>ut  one  human  familv;  there  are  uuiu\ 
simian  families.  Milli(»ns  of  ages  se|»tinite  the  origins  of 
man  and  the  a|>e.  A  variety  of  cons idertit ions  are  adduced 
in  prove  that  the  human  race  apiH.*ared  liefon*  the  gii'at  it  i> 
age;  not  on  an  island  hut  a  continent;  and  in  a  suhtropical 
climate.  Its  n*lati(»ns  to  tiie  large  vertebrate  animals  of  tlif 
quaternary  and  tertiary  e|)ocltH,  sus  well  im  such  glini|»ses  int«» 
tin?  |Mychology  of  f<issil  man  as  the  crania  wliit-h  havi*  Inyo 
flisenvered  seem  to  give,  are  the  su)»ji*cts  of  ingi*nioUN  and 
9«uggi*stive  remark.  I'niversal  life  is  shown  ti»  (onirntrat** 
itiM'lf  in  man  alone;  all  tin;  vicis^ituili's  of  its  hi.*»ti»ry  to  \tiis>* 
into  an<l  U*  continued  in  his;  all  the  revitlutions  i>f  tii«*  earth 
t<»  have  left  their  tr.K-i'sand  tlifir  ciIhm's  in  tin*  hiniian  lirait. 

In  liooks  VII. -VIII.  till*  iii.iM  iif  the  l;1>i«  iai  |MTiiM|,  tli«*  ai,n*>  nf 
tlie  hu*UHtriiie  city,  aiiil  tin*  mn-I.iI  .hi. I  idigious  roiisfi|iti-iii f« 
fif  the  <liscf>very  of  tin-,  are  tli«*  •  lii«'f  Niilij«Mts  ilisriisM-f|. 

The  next  Unik  (l\.)  tifat^  i»f  tlie  paheont<>h>L'v  **i  l.iii- 
giiages,  aii<l  of  tlif  I.i\\*«  «>t  lih-  .iii<l  HpriM-li.  It  al*iiint<i^  iii 
hvfiotheses,  not  a  few  «>l'  uliiih  may  U*  men*  <  «tiiji  •  iiii**«. 
Thev  an*  alwav*.  lh»u«\fi,  Mf  tin-  kind  in'ifs-ai  v  to  -^t  iinlili. 
pn»gn*ss.  M.ix  MuUt-r  Im^  aii^ut-d  that  tin*  <«i  it-ni  ••  i>l  l.m- 
giiage  iM  not  .1  nifnial  (m,  .lh  thr  Krench  ^ay.  moral  ;iii  JiiNtnii- 
cal  science  liut  a  |iliyNit-.il  Hricin  i*.      Cjuiiiet  maintain^  tliat  ir 
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is  both  a  physical  antl  historical  science 
show  that  comparative  philology  is  intimately 
with  i^orapamtivt:  anatomy.  In  the  origin,  gruwtk,  tai 
decay  of  languages,  he  »eea  exemplified  the  generml  U«»tf 
life.  He  traces  language  liack  from  the  inflf-'ctidiuU  to  ifc 
agglutinative,  and  from  the  agglutinative  to  the  inananr 
labic  stage,  and  conjectures  what  it  was  on  the  tips  of  It^i 
man.  After  Buffon  and  Herder,  and  in  opposition  u>  Mu 
Miiller,  he  refers  the  origin  of  its  primitive  mdicTaU  t'l  imio 
tion  of  the  voices  of  animals  and  of  the  sounds  produced  h 
natural  agents.  His  chapters  on  the  songs  or  language*  t 
birds,  their  varieties  or  dialects,  are  at  least  cnrinu«  and  io- 
genious.  In  discussing  the  application  of  the  laws  'if  mtfr 
ral  history  to  linguistic  science  and  of  those  of  lingnbtr 
science  to  natural  history,  he  represents  the  mnnnnvllaljle* 
the  organic  cell ;  compares  the  succession  of  the  chief  twancha 
of  human  speech  to  that  of  the  chief  divisionn  of  the  mi— I 
kingdom;  and  explains  the  formation  of  such  idiotna  a»thi 
Neo-Latin  as  a  process  of  the  same  kind  lu  the  modificalia 
and  ramiticatiou  of  biological  species.  The  cauaaa  wtn^ 
limit  the  power  of  languages  to  unit«  in  the  producUea  d 
other  languages  are  akin  to  those  which  condition  thah^ 
tility  of  races  inter  »e. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Ixmks  are  of  special  in  tout 
Their  author  undertakes  to  establish  in  them,  by  tniidnc  ^ 
parallelismiS  of  nature  and  humanity,  the  principles  of  a  iw* 
science.  He  claims  to  have  entered  a  virgin  fon-t,  W.\  ' 
mysteries  and  of  promises,  and  where  no  onv  ha'l 
been.  I  must  be  content,  however,  to  indicate  n 
of  the  ideas  which  he  has  set  forth  inlhbiiortioriot  ' 

Progress  in  nature  and  history,  we  arc  t*dd,  i>  r.>  ;  .  ■; 
along  a  single  line,  but  on  as  many  parallel  lim-j;  .1-  t; .  : 
organised  Iteings  and  human  races.  It  does  not  .t1«  h-  ;  - 
oeed  in  the  same  direction  or  at  the  same  ni(*;  nor  i»  it  ew* 
continuous.  There  arc  times  of  relftpne,  abumitifio.  mm 
decadence.  Not  every  new  species  or  ge)ier«tio«  i»  an  ia- 
provement  on  tliat  which  preceded  it  TIiu  man'h  of  natnn 
and  humanity  is  leas  rigidly  and  narrowly  rt-gulateH,  and  » 
nobler  and  freer,  than  is  supposed.  Vet  the  ttirmd  of  tn^ux. 
life  and  of  civilisation  is  never  severed.     The  vital  l<nni 
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passes  from  one  genuH  or  empire  to  another;  it  is  circulate<I 
and  transformed,  not  lost.  When  the  ca{iability  of  further 
«levelopment  ceases  in  one  genus  or  nation,  it  K^avcM  them 
in  a  condition  of  immobility  akin  to  decline,  and  luisKes  to 
others  which  spring  into  life,  bearing  in  their  Immouis  an 
incommensurable  future. 

**  Humanity  is  an  embryo  al\va}*s  growing,  and  which  sue*- 
«.*«ssively  assumes  diverse  forms.  The  e[KK!liri  through  which 
it  travels  are  marked  by  the  [)eoples  which  there  stop  in  their 
course,  ceasing  to  advance,  but  not  t(»  exist.  Thus  they  all 
coexist  on  the  earth  at  the  same  time:  the  first  Ix-ginnings 
among  the  Chinese,  the  age  of  stone  among  tlie  savages,  that 
of  Egypt  among  the  fetiehists  of  Senegsi),  that  of  Abraham 
anHing  the  nomadic  Arabs,  &c.  The  diversity  of  eiM)clis 
gives  rise  to  the  diversity  of  societies.  ('<»rres|M»nding  to 
these  stages  of  arrest  in  the  development  of  humanity  an* 
jipecies  in  the  deveh)pment  of  the  orgsmie  world.*' 

Natural  and  human  history'  are  subject  to  eomuiou  laws. 
Both,  for  instance,  im[dy  the  law  of  unity  of  coni|Hisition  and 
<*orrelation  of  jiarts.  It  is  only  thn)Ugh  the  [mictical  nM*og- 
nition  of  this  law  that  either  iialjeontologioal  or  arclui^logical 
n-searcli  has  been  [inMecuted  with  success.  The  iKilieonto- 
liigist  and  the  archaeologist  alike  liave  often  bi*fon*  tlieni 
HH^rely  the  slightest  fragments  of  organic  or  s<icial  systems 
which  have  disap|ieartMl,  and  yet  they  »re  able  t«>  divine  what 
these  sjntems  were.  They  luive  a  sure  guiding  thn*ad  in  the 
principle  that  every  organic  whole,  animal  or  scN-ial,  is  <if  a 
iiefinite  type,  with  |»arts  mutually  de|M*ndent  in  their  gn>wtli 
and  development,  and  the  characters  of  eacli  |Nirt  relate<l  to 
those  of  all  the  rest.  This  law  Wius  recognised  antl  acted  on  liy 
historians  bi*fon*  it  wsis  formulated  bv  (ieoffn*v  Saint-IIilain*. 

Tlie  law  tif  unity  of  comiMwititin  liiis  its  ccmiplement  in  the 
LiW  of  siKH'ialisatioii  of  functions,  which  also  prevails  in  tin* 
M>cial,  as  well  jis  in  the  v<*trctaMc  and  animal,  world.  In* 
dtfe<l  it  was  in  the  siN-ial  world,  and  es|iecially  in  the  sphere 
< if  economics,  that  its  wurkingand  ini|Mirtance  wen*  first  <lis- 
tinctly  recognised.  The  divi*iion  of  Uliour  in  industry  is 
only  an  exemplificatinn  of  the  different iat ion  wliirh  i^  now 
recognisefl  to  In*  a  law  alike  of  natural  and  of  humsin  devel- 
«»Iim^nt:  but  it  i*<  the  une  whieh  \vas  first  studied  with  care. 
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The  struggle  for  existence,  as  exhibited  by  DnrwHn. 
like  nuuiiier,  r  geueiuUHatioii  of  the  law  uf  si"  .   : 
which  Malthus  had  laid  «o  much  strettH.     It  is  tli<  . 
the  whole  domain  of  living  nature  of  nn  hvpotlx'^' .  - 
been  employed  to  explain  the  economic  condition  of  ni.utk,:i- 

Purther,  progreas  is  not  uuiveraal  either  in  nature  urit*- 
tory;  selection  does  not  act  alike  on  all ;  it  is  chiefly  ia  it 
higher  grades  or  orders  of  being  that  improvenw^t  uIhW 
ub»erved.  The  simplest  of  living  bcinga  are  th«  oldis*. 
Molluscs  and  zoophytes  are  now  much  witat  tb«y  evtr  ii«e 
The  masses  of  the  human  race  have  a<lvanci<il  little  ino^ 
parison  with  its  leading climses.  It  is  by  it«  head  that  humil- 
ity is  progressive.  Duration  is  no  evidence  nf  tlie  auperiuritt 
of  a  species  or  of  a  civilisation.  The  glory  of  Greece  t-umai- 
passes  that  of  China.  When  an  empire  deelineM,  wiial  » 
noblest  in  it  is  what  becomes  earliest  atrophied :  firai,  tlm^t; 
next,  art;  then  industry;  and,  finally.  militHry  pnwer. 

The  phenomena  of  atrophy  are  as  ap]>an-iit  in  human  aoei^ 
ties  as  in  the  organisms  of  which  boUuiy  nod  /r   '    -  - 
The  law  of  atavism,  the  tendency  to  return  to  : 
type,  is  also  a  sociological  not  less  tlian  a  hi. 
Yet  nature  and  humanity  never  simply  rctracu   lIH■l^^;r|- 
never  recomnittnce  their  work  ab  ovo.     Nature  neti?rrro|ilr^^ 
again  a  mould  which  it  has  once  broken;  nor  dni-s  hnrauiiti 
over  reinvest  itself  with  a  social  fonn  which  it  had  ooce  ahu- 
doned.     But  altlioiigh  the   doctrine   of   progresii    bia  twa 
exaggerated  by  historians,  and  requires  to  lie  Lxim-^Icd  m' 
brought  into  aecprdance  with  the  teaching  of   :i  ;    .    , 
progress  is  the  rule.     A  general  rise  of  ervEitii>['. 
tion  tawai-ds  spirit,  is  traceable.     The  successive  :. 
of  individuals,  both  human  and  animal,  work  out  a  jdjn 
whiuh  they  have  no  oonscionsness  or  disceriimvuu  yet  o* 
which  is  an  onward  and  njiwiutl  develnpnieiit,  a  rvaliMti» 
of  vast  and  lofty  ends. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  life  itself  is  denlt  vith.'  It 
is  maintained  tliat  life  is  cusmieai,  not  ineiuly  t«n«*unl: 
tliat  it  did  not  originate  on  the  earth  at  a  given  ttuui  onl  vf 
non-living  matter,  bnt  that  the  earth  corriM  it  aloDg  "iJ* 
it  from  the  mass  from  which  it  vim  dKt•-^<'b<^t.     I-ift-.  it  ]• 


'X  mf]^ed,  18  not  confined  to  certain  |)OLnt5  of  siuice  or  ]>erioclK 
-.  4Kf  time,  but  is  coextensive  an<l  C(H*val  with  the  universe. 
L:  The  name  gemiA  which  were  in  the  outer  hiyers  of  the  prinii- 
J-  live  nebula  of  a  solar  nystem,  may  take  different  fornLs  a|»[)n»- 
:  priale  to  each  planet  of  the  syHteni.  The  earth  has  no  more 
:-  ipven  itnelf  life  than  it  Iian  given  itself  light.  Tlie  first 
:  living  l)eing  had  \Xs  ancestor  in  the  infinite.  This  the<irv 
»  had  been  previously  suggested,  we  have  seen,  by  Harcliou 
fie  Penhoen ;  since  it  was  pro{K)unded  by  Quinet  it  has  l)een 
advocated  by  Preyer  and  several  other  scientists. 

The  work  closes  with  **a  [irophecy  of  science."'  The 
;  natural  science  of  the  present  day  utters,  we  are  told,  a 
prophecy  far  more  remarkable  than  any  to  be  found  in  Isaiah 
4Kr  Ezekiel;  one  which  has  respect  not  to  some  i>etty  empires 
4*ondemned  to  s|)eedy  destruction,  but  to  all  nature  and  to 
mil  humanity.  It  leaves  us  with  the  assurance  that  cn^ation 
is  unfinished,  and  will  l)e  completed;  with  the  prediction 
that  the  human  race  will  |)ass  away,  and  give  place  t4i  ont* 
which  is  higher  and  nobler. 

I^Niking  at  the  course  of  things  in  the  {^ast  as  dischised  by 
faience,  M.  Quinet  anticipates  that  the  future  will  U*  in 
tlie  same  direction,  and,  thfri'fore,  lictter  and  mon*  glorious 
than  the  {Mist.  It  may  lie  sn;  it  is  evi-n  a  not  nniiatiiral 
inference  that  it  will  lie  so.  Hut  there  is  no  n(M-(*ssit\  or 
4*ertainty  that  it  will  not  U*  quito  otlitTwi>(*.  What  the  dis- 
tant future  will  U*,  and  wiu*thcr  thi-  final  coiiHuniination  of 
things  will  lie  gh>rious  or  tin*  ii»vrrs<\  the  fnhn*ss  of  lifr  or 
the  nothingness  of  dt*atlu  www  natural  stifiict*.  sricnre 
dt*tached  fn»ni  n*ligious  faith,  \\i\s  \\>  \rt  assuredly  not  «ist>i*r- 
tained.  The  ho]H*  of  the  optimist  may  U'  less  niin*a««oiia!iIe 
than  the  despair  <»f  the  |N•^>itnist:  but  it  rannot  justly  « laini 
t«»  lie  vourhed  for  by  posit ivi*  srii-in-e. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Ktiipin*  in  1^71  Quinet  hasti*nrd  t<i  Paris 
to  encourage  his  t-ountrynifu  and  tushare  in  their  piivati«iiiN. 
lie  was  reinstatetl  in  his  Chair,  ami  ofTrretl  an  iiidfuiiiitx  fur 
liaving  been  il](*;:all\  tliiv«-n  frt»iu  it:  but  he  nfiiNi-il  :iiiy 
reconifiense.  WhiU-  Paiis  was  l>eiiig  U'siegeil,  hi-  M  ie.it  inn' 
was  translated  into  (ifrnian  b\  a  distitigui^heil  natiiiali*«t, 
rnifessor  B.  von  Cotta  of  Kn-iburg:  and  when  the  siege  was 
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raised  a  copy  of  this  traiisliitii 
which  reached  him. 

Notwithstanding  failing  huiilth,  iuid  the  luuiwsing  \tinta> 
nf  a  reitresentative  and  lugiitliitor  in  a  timo  of   5njT  -rr' 
troubles,  he  continued  to  study  mid  writ*.     'LI 
veau,'    the   last  uf   his    works   jiublished    in     t< 
appeared  in  1874.     It  completes  and  crowiis  *l-i 
There  are  various  matters  in  it  worthy  of  beiii^  ■]\-,.-\[ 
which   1   must  leave  unconsidered:    c.j.,   hi»   vicwa  im  u» 
place  of  justice  in  history,  its  relation  lo  love,  aiid  lioir  n  * 
that  it  holds  its  own,  and  even  triumphs  in  the  stru^^ir  i'l 
existence,  notwithstanding  die   advanLiges  of    ihi-  wl-Jlh 
his  explanation  of  the  decadence  of  ai-iatoeracie» ;  hi*  n-nuut' 
on   the   falsiticatiou   of   history  l>y  servility  of   njdrit;  u4 
especially  his  brilliant  exjiosition  of  tlie  causes  and  nfau- 
tion  of  the  theories  of  recent  pessimism. 

Edgar  (juiiiet  died  on  the  26tli  of  March  1875.  Pew  h»w 
lived  in  any  age  a  life  so  singularly  unselHsh,  tu>  oooapM*- 
uusly  pure  and  high  in  aims,  so  earnest  in  entlvMVolu*.  •• 
fruitful  in  works,  and  no  profoundly  religioiLs  in  spirit.' 

'  t)BiiifN'r»ry  in  Praure  hM  litMl  amoog  lU  wttierents  luanjr  hUlriirical  !)«■«* 
baidea  Hicbulet  and  Qnidel.    I  (hull  luenlion  lun  unly  !(>•  fattowlac:  — 

1.  tJUDVDiuua  (iluHnff  Uin  iMt  peHnd  of  hts  life).  Re  rnlRnd  on  Ihli  ii«p  r 
blB  ommr  with  iliti '  }*>n>lRi  it*iiii  i-.niyBut,'  ISXI,  a  irork  wriitcn  wlUi  a*  atMBMv 
d[  Bynipatliy  and  paHioo  hanlljr  HiiriNtMHid  tn  luij'  biiok  nr  Hvlirw  prtpfci,  mt 
be  rollnwed  It  up  liy  variona  »tuwk«  on  cl\i\  mid  ns^lwiaMkKl  ■Iwiilail^  ^ 
HppraU  <>n  bphalt  nt  frn^oin  uid  religtons  kDd  wclsl  ranunUtun.  Tn  Mn  «^ 
period  belotiKshlachfolplillowipbical  jinidartiiia,  ili«  '(iMjuk 
4  vola..  IIWMU.  It  Is  Xbe  mosl  specalktlTe,  (I 
uud  the  uinitl  Hrtlalirallf  miiMructrd  n[  kII  IiU  wHtloip. 
AbHolnte  nud  luflnitti  BeinK.  nnd  fnini  H  nil  kiiowledi^  aud  •iMvoot  an  ivp* 
unced  a*  naturally  anil  rniionnllr  derived.  It  eItm  *iURaM  at  emnimt  «i«r< 
■liuiuUni  ln|(i<iiiilly,  aud  mmnrkabl*  arcblin-ioolc  poww;  b«l  >!■•  u(  ImA^ 
crltloal  Iniluht  and  ntutlun,     WItli  atl  tiiii  Klfm  L  .  - 

iDcapabU  ot  bnlag  wbwly  aiwptlciit    Tbn  iliird  ti 
whicj)  In  (if  niML  lut«r«i*t  to  au  Idatortt^al  nudi^ut. 
ut  tbn  powi-n  o(  bumaoll]',  and  ot  (heir  tnanllindalluni. 

Utow  on  UiB  rvoliiUon  or  I]ir  i-arl«iu  aria,  nnd  •'«p«vbtlhr  nl  aKhtltcMrir,  ■ 
lure,  palming.  po«lry.  and  oraiorr-  Kn  IIkHi  wai  thnnrn  tgr  Ijinatwifa  m 
natnra  ol  tvauly,  or  Ibr  imyrhnlogT  ot  our  wiihttir  MmtlmaDia.  hw  Iw  «■ 
i«ptlonaIIy  HuowMtuI  In  aIiuwIdc  hnw  the  hlitory  xl  ail  hM  bvMi  nJMal  ti 
history  of  rBllKion,  nnd  to  hlAtnry  In  ffanoral, 

3.  Eugt^ua  falletiin  hw  bi«n  an  anlcul  ad*nrstv  ol  ilir  dMunrnUr  aa^>. 
la,  pvrhapD.  bnl  known  by  Ida  eloiiurnl  PXpoaltlon  ami  adtucar?  ol  tim  It 
ot  indeflmie  pmereas  In  lil»  '  ProftMalon  de  fol  do  rtr"  at)*!*.'  IWil  I1j»  «• 
thcr*  Ml  forth  having  Iwen  rrlllclwil  In  nno  iit  Ihn  '  KntiTtl>-iu '  »t  {.aautrUa 
dpIrndiN]    an'l    rrlt-raled   llirni   In  '  l,c   Mc-n>k'  marrhe.'   tIK      Pngnm  a* 
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The  revolution  of  1848,  the  troubles  which  followed,  and 
the  triumph  of  imperialiHm  in  I80I,  greatly  influenretl  his- 
torical thought  in  France.  They  caused  the  jiast  history  of 
Frmnce  and  of  humanity  to  assume  to  many  Frenchmen  a 
much  altered  aspect.  The  events  and  [X^rsonages  of  bygone 
■fpe«  were  viewed  through  the  media  of  the  ex|)i*riences  and 
feelings  of  the  actual  time;  an<l  the  c(»ni<equence  Wiis  in  not 
m  few  cases  an  entire  cliange  of  opinion  as  to  their  chanicter 
and  significance.  One  result  was  the  spreail  of  distrust  in 
democracy,  and  in  democratic  inteqiretations  of  hist<»ry  — 
£.#.,  in  such  readings  of  it  as  conclude  in  favour  of  the  self- 
government  of  nations  and  the  rightful  liberty  of  individuals. 
Absolute  rule  found  a  larger  numlier  of  adnnrers.  Sonic 
ofMsnly  procdaimed  foR*e  to  lie  the  law  of  society.  There 
came  forward  authors  who  sought  to  convert  all  history  into 
an  af^dogy  for  Ca*sarism.     They  represented  the  fortunes  of 

arronllaf  to  him,  th<*  Incrraiie  of  lif<;.  hn  motlvr  ffin*«*  in  (l«^lrr.  II«'  r«inilNit<i  ilit* 
•acvtic  tbcnry  of  proin^Hui.  fooDded  on  ii«*lf-rf»ntinrimtion,  mint  lut  ^nrrally  appmvftl 
hj  Uir  Churrh.  At  tbr  iiaiur  time,  h«*  rfMH  hin  own  iloi'trint>  uti  faith  in  ih»\  arnt 
liWMitrtality.  An  Uod  in  thf  wionf  of  nil.  miiti  t«'nili(C(intiiiiuilly  t«>  apiimaoh  Him 
Aa4  <kMj  thnmch  HU  vmrioiiii  attrihutfM  in  iftntinimllj'  i*i|iAn(tini:  IIU  niiplrt*  lii 
tiair:  cntttlBoally  hulMinic  U|>  that  iliviiie  kimcilniu  nf  wliirh  thr  iMHit  fnnnulii  U 
UbrrtT,  Equality,  and  Fralrmity.  Whilt*  ii«it  n  m<^-liaiiiral  f\<iliitlt>iii«i  or  tnin«- 
foraiiat,  h^  maint^^H  that  |irot;n*«H  in  roiiiinuoii«  atid  iini*iiilin;;.  IJf**  i-ontiniiounly 
Trnd«  from  the  riuUl  to  tin*  minrral.  fmiii  thf  niiii«*nil  ti»  ilir  vi*t;Hahlr.  fmm  thr 
TecHable  t»  thf  animal,  and  fnun  thf  uniinal  to  man.  tli«*  Anal  trrni  of  lift*,  hut 
tow  an  life  i»  Immnrtal.  anil  will  havi*  intiiiit«  «|ia4-<-  ft*r  iii  plai-f'  of  i>ilt;rimaKe 
**  Mab  will  itn  alway*  fnmi  «iiii  to  «iin.  fviT  nifMUiiin:;.  4»  on  Jai>ol»'<*  laildrr.  th«> 
kWrmfchy  of  eiistrrn'r  "  i'  l*r«if.  di*  (oi/  :ut\,  :i*  «><|.  i. 

'X  IjMBartiDr.  In  u|i|Mwitlon  to  fvilrtan,  Uv  took  a  df%|M>ndini;  \i«*«  i»f  tlie 
fatare  cif  humaidty,  and  doiihtiNl  if  faith  in  moral  |iroi;r*-^«  miild  Justify  it«elf 
hrforr  remaoo  and  hifitor>.  Him  *  Hi^totrr  *\fn  tiiroiit|iti«,'  1M7.  orltfinat*'*!  in  /*'al 
for  the  iiprrad  of  drmocratlr  i«lra<i  an*l  a»|>iratioii«.  Ni»  lnHik  l»a<l  a  t;r>-atfr  im- 
■Mtdiair  popalarity  aoit  inrini'm**';  hut  it  msa*  nt-arlv  all  that  an  hi*t<irii-al  work 
•ImniM  n«*f  he. 

4.  Virtnr  Haffo.  It  4e«*m«  to  me  titat  in  th**  anrivnt  work!  th^rt*  wrr^  two  |MirU 
wbnav  UiOQKbU  on  the  or<|i>r  and  rounu*  i^f  human  alTair*  mticht.  wiilH>ut  trrHf- 
rmmcf,  b^treftled  of  at  Ifuinh  in  a  hi«ii»r\  »*i  th**  |ihil<Mi»|ih>  of  hiftl«ir>'  nanirh . 
Ilie  aoUMir  of  the  Boftk  of  .hth  ami  .K^h^lu*  .  aiMl  that  In  tl»e  moilrrn  world  thrrr 
tiare  bera  Uiree.  Dante  Shakt*4|iean*.  and  Viitor  lluisit.  At  in  iHuXr  thr  *(m*- 
•rblrhiaanirluiuancrn '  i>t  (*atlH»liriiini.  ami  in  Shakf^ikrarv  thi»««'  •>(  Hiiniani*m. 
•0  !•  Ililfo  tboae  nf  I>«»mi«*rarT.  havt-  fouml  thi>ir  m*hk«t  ami  fuM'-'ii  |«ftii-al 
riyrwatoa.  I  refer  i^iirrlally  to  hi«  '  I>in'nd«-  dea  Hie«'lea  '  ami  •imilar  I'leau. 
To  writ*  pffoaiAbly,  lH»wi>vrr.  of  If  uiro  in  thin  r«iCinectlo«.  woukl  rvqnire  an  eztMit 
•I  «pa0»wMeli  It  not  at  my  diapoaal 


itiiiiikind  as  dependent  on  a  few  iiidividutils  of  tmmnundicf 
genius,  in  wliose  banda  Providence  places  the  whole  iota 
■if  the  nations   in   which   they  appear;    ami    thvy  nguM 
opposition  to  the  wills  of  these  predestined   "saviouif 
folly  and  impiety. 

This  theory  was  aet  forth  in  the  moat  outspoken  and  <nr^ 
eal  fashion  by  M.  Romieu  in  his  'kre  des  (^teitans'  I80O.  TW 
Ostsarism  advocated  by  him  is  the  incarnation  of  sUwr  font; 
the  rule  of  an  absolute  pereonal  will  which  datjitMS  iim 
and  principles,  and  relies  on  swords  and  ^un».  It  (IiB<n 
from  monarch.,  u      "b  "    '      ' 


by  itself,  while  t..,.  ' 

tion  of  inspiring  hel 
in  the  infancy  of  nnno 
exalted  into  a  dogma, 
ages.     These  call 
As  soon  a.1  any  p 
son,"  and  seeks  to 
inentary  methods,  .^  _. 
requires  to  be  ruled  by  force  i 
stitiites  deeds  for  words.     "Fi 
all  the  debates  in  which  words 


'it  thus  subsuttA  of  iuwU  tad 
intaincd  only  on  the  niodi- 
t  of  monarchy  is  a  f&iih  I 
ubsequoutly  develojied 
lies  in  late  and  rationalktit 
1  not  for  hureditaij, 
he  insensate  dagmft  of  n» 
y  free  discussitm  and  pariit' 
it  has  become  ittBaiw  ul 
he  hands  of  s  man  wbosi^ 
s  is  the  inevitable 
entangle  nations; 


decisive  and  potent  corollary  of  everj-  contiadictorj  thponr* 
engendered  by  the  spirit  of  disputAtiou  —  call  it  phlltiuipli;. 
reason,  or  liberty;  it  is  the  solution  of  all  llie  -probleim  pp>- 
jtounded  in  every  age  by  pretended  reformers;  it  is,  in  1 
word,  the  ultima  ratio  of  all  human  oalculatitMis,  which  oi 
come  to  nothing  without  foife.  And  when  I  say  font.  I 
mean  that  very  force  of  which  people  complain,  and  of  whic& 
they  blame  the  exce*w." 

While  tlius  avowing  hid  preference  of  force  to  reamtt  tai 
liberty,  Romieu  professes  great  respect  for  what  he  calb  boU- 
iicss  and  Christianity,  and  declares  that  he  has  irriltca  b 
their  interest.  "'Mankind  has  twosorto  of  rea|>ert, —  nsped 
for  holiness,  and  reajjeet  for  power.  The  clement  erf  Wt- 
iicss  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  prciicnt  age;  the  olenwnt  r^ 
strength  ia  of  all  ages,  and  eau  aloue  r&slure  the  other.  1^ 
is  why  I  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  force  in  thin  book.  w\oA 
in.\y  be  deemed  coarse  (ftruta?).  ■  -  ■  Christianity  so  com- 
])letely  embodies  all  the  aspirations  of  the  seal,  that  it  miet 
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revive  once  more,  Kooner  or  later,  after  the  mad  do<'trines 
which  have  U8uq)ed  its  place  are  abandoned.  If  there  l>e  in 
the  wonl  proffreti  any  sense  applicahle  to  our  onler  of  ideas, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  most  sublime 
of  creeils.  He  who  said,  ^Blessed  are  they  that  mourn/ 
tittered  the  one  great  maxim  of  humanity.  Whenever  that 
maxim  sliall  bo  universallv  believe<l,  all  codes,  all  laws  mav 
be  destroye<U  and  the  world  will  go  on  smoothly  of  itself.** 

Romieu  presents  us  in  proof  of  his  theory  with  a  survey  of 
Roman  histor}%  and  endeavours  to  make  out  that  the  Euro- 
pean world  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  Roman  world  was 
when  it  found  relief  and  rest  under  Augustus.  His  predic- 
tion, that  ^in  1852,  if  no  event  hurries  on  the  catastrophe/' 
France  would  freely  seek  salvation  in  the  way  which  he 
recommended,  showed  that  he  {>ossessed  a  considerable  meas- 
nre  of  perspicacity.  It  has  to  be  rememliered,  however, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Ixind  of  Cipsarian  cons[)irators  who 
were  striving  to  bring  about  the  catastn)[>he  of  which  he 
announced  the  approach. 

M.  Dulirtis  (ruchan  likewise  attempted,  in  his  ^Tacite  et 
aon  sij^de,*  1851,  to  fin<l  in  the  history  of  Rome  the  justifi- 
cation of  (Vsarism  in  France.  He  contnLstrd  the  Rc|iublic 
and  the  Em|>ire  ti>  the  disadvantiige  in  alni<ist  all  res]K*('ts  of 
the  former;  maintained  that  the  Ca*sars  were  not  only  useful 
but  nei*essary  men;  and  sought  to  discredit,  as  far  ixs  he 
cnuld,  the  reputation  of  the  immortal  histnrian  who  had 
shown  what  Roman  (\essirisni  aetuallv  wsls.  With  tlie  same 
minu  and  with  the  same  desin*  to  reromni(*nd  himself  to  the 
nt*w  Cipsar,  the  celebniled  jurist  M.  Tniplung,  in  his  study 
*Sur  les  fautes  et  les  critn(*s  qui  preri|iiten'nt  la  chute  de 
la  republique  nmiaine*  Cltev.  (*uii..*  t.  xxi.,  xxiii.,  xxviii.), 
I^ve  a  most  unfavounible  vii*w  i>f  all  tli«is«'  who  had  o[ip(»si*d 
tht*  great  Julius.  He  slmweii  in  it  a  want  of  moral  |N'r<-4«p. 
ti<»n,  an  inability  t<»  diHtini:ui*«h  ri'^^lit  anil  wningfrnm  failut** 
and  sueeesH,  m(»st  (it*pli>rable  in  a  jii«l;^e  and  jurist. 

The  U'st  lwM»k  i»f  tin*  rla>«i  uiidrr  n«»tii*i»  \\i\s  tlir  'Hi^toire 
de  Jules  (Vsar'(-  vi»ls.,  1*^»».'»),  writl«*n  by  N.ij«'»l»-i»n  III. 
liiinH4*lf.  While  n<»t  ili^plax  in;;  ;;i«Mt  talent  of  any  kind,  it 
bore  abundant  traces  of  eaiefiiln«*<«s  and  indu^trv,  anti  rm- 
bodied  the  results  nf  s|N*rial  surveys  and  researehes  which  the 
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I  author  had  oauaed  to  be  made.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  ccout- 
erablB  value.  It  was  avowedly  written  with  tlm  intPoM 
of  proving  "that  when  Providence  raises  up  such  bkb  ■ 
CiBsar,  Cliai-leuiagne,  and  Napoltion,  it  is  to  tnu.-o  not  to  jw- 
plea  the  path  which  they  ought  to  follow ;  to  stiimp  with  tt» 
Heal  of  their  geniuH  a  new  epuL-h ;  and  to  accomplUb  inairr 
yeaw  tlie  work  of  many  centuries."  "Happy  arc  the  [wopl> 
which  comprehend  and  fullow  theml  Woe  to  tboM  Ihs 
mix  understand  and  op^xise  them!  Like  tlie  Jews,  tfarf 
crucify  their  Messiah."  The  persoual  interest  itf  the  «iiUn 
obviously  detennined  his  choict  of  this  thesut;  hut  lliett  it 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  1  ly  in  which  Ite  mAintxiuit. 
which  is  ingenuous  and  digniiji  1,  and  free  fntm  au^hl  ika 
to  the  insolence  of  Homieu  or  le  servility  and  «|)ii«fub>si 
of  Troplong.  The  admiration  \  hich  he  profosMM  fw 
is  immense,  but  obviously  sincere,  and  not  altngRtbcr  witi- 
out  discrimination;  and  if  his  e«timat«  of  the  character  « 
policy  of  hi^  hero  may  be  in  varioiia  respects  qaestitNW^ 
can  at  least  be  said  for  it  it  in  aubatantialty 

with  that  of  Mommsen  and  ide,  and  oot  deciaively 

provable.  He  Khows  himself  to  us  as  a  worehipiKT  (if  |ioIitinI 
genius ;  as  a  believer  in  fate  or  destiny,  whiili  he  cunfouD-ir 
with  Providence;  and  as  a  vague  and  hazy  tliiaker.  wiii»  » 
tendency  to  sjieculation  but  no  real  aptitude  for  it. 

In  all  the  works  just  noticed,  Roman  history  is  tmiud  ■* 
the  norm  or  tj-pe  of  universal  history;  and  it  is  oaatfani 
with  the  history  of  France,  in  order  that  the  Napoleoos  n^ 
have  a  place  assigned  them  Uierein  corresponding  to  that  rf 
the  Cfesats  in  the  history  of  Home.  There  coatd  hardlylt 
a  more  superficial  way  of  regarding  bistori',  or  a  twUtf 
jiietljod  of  attcjuptiug  to  refute  the  histori<.jiI  dotuin*  of 
republican  liberalism  and  to  justify  imperialism.  It  waL 
in  fact,  not  only  a  logical  inconsistency  but  a  strategical 
blunder  in  the  party  of  force  and  action  to  appeal  to  reami 
and  betake  itself  to  discussion  at  all.  For,  although  it  W 
gained  possession  of  the  will  and  sabre  of  France,  it  had  w* 
succeeded  in  appropriating  her  intellect  and  pen.  With  fe» 
exceptions,  her  eminent  thinkers  aud  distingnisbed  wiiteff 
were  in  the  opposing  camp,  irreconcilably  boatile  to  tbf 
Empire  and  to  its  principles  and  methods.     The  adTDOsey  ^ 
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Cirsarism  on  historical  groiiiulH  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
mffortled  cleni(K*ratic  publicists  and  historians  a  welcome  o[>- 
portunity  of  assailing  it,  and  indicated  how  this  mf^dit  lie 
clone.  The  theory  which  sought  its  vindicati<in  in  the  his- 
tory of  Julius  Ca»sar  could  lie,  with  nif»re  relevancy  and  effect, 
attiicke<l  thnmgh  the  history  of  NaiMileon  I. ;  and  every  such 
attack,  if  skilfully  and  vigonnisly  conducted,  couhl  not  fail 
to  tell  heavily  against  NiiiM)leon  III. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  during  the  reign 
of  Xa|»oleon  III.  a  favourite  subject  of  historical  study 
among  the  democratic  writ^trs  of  France  should  have  lieen 
Na|ioleon  I.,  or  that  they  should  luive  scrutinised  his  char- 
acter and  action  with  at  Ie«ist  no  prejudice  in  his  favour. 
When  Na[»oleon  III.  c»rdered  the  publication  of  the  ^('orrt?- 
spondance  de  NaiK)le(»n  I.,*  he  rendered  a  great  servi(*e  t4> 
the  cause  of  historical  truth,  but  the  reverse  of  a  servi<'e  to 
Na|icde«inism;  he  Hindered  easy  the  tiisk  of  the  hostih*  critics 
of  the  Hrst  Km[K*ror,  and  im]MiHsible  any  ni(»nil  adniiraticm 
tfif  him.'  Of  the  anti-Hona|>sirtist  hist4»rical  literatim*  which 
ap(>eanHl  under  the  Second  Kmpire,  such  studies  slh  tbosc  of 
C*harnis,  Quinet,  and  Littr^  on  the  <'ami>aigns  of  Isl.'^  had 
for  aim  in  indicate  the  liniitatii»ns  of  tin*  military  genius  of 
Na|M>leon,  and  the  faults  which  he  bad  committed  even  its  a 
commander.  The  *Na|Ndeon  et  snn  histi»ricn,  M.  Thiers,' 
€»f  Jules  Kami,  wjts  a  vigorons,  severe,  iiml  effective  attack 
lnuh  on  Na|»oIeon  and  on  the  nio^t  brilliant  hi^^torian  of  his 
<*onsulate  and  Kmpin*.  The  •llist«»in'  de  N.i|Miltiin  1" '  of 
M.  Paul  Lanfn*v  was  a  verv  al>!e  4-ouhterii.tit  of  the  work  of 
M.  Thiers;  not  nion*  iiii|»;irtiaK  but  written  under  a  (contrary 
hi;is;  and  not  more  a  iH'rfcct  or  detinltive  hi<*tiiiv,  liut  oh«»  in 
which  the  monil  si<h*  of  Xapoh-mi's  life  i>  nn»re  adeipiately 
ami  faithfully  reprcH«*iit4M|,  and  in  whii-h  an  imiNittant  «  Iuhh 
of  diK'timents  t<Hi  miii-ii  ne'^h-rtcil  by  M.  Thiers  are  ntili!H«*d. 
It  liad  an  immen>e  etTert  on  |.uKlic  o{^ii<in. 

.\n  tlie  woiks  jii^t  refi-n»-«I  to  wi-n*  intended  to  dini-reilit 
the  dominant  (*;i*Njiri'»tn.  Tli«*  *  Theoiie  du  I'roi^ren/  ls»IT, 
of  M.  de  Ferroii  h.i>  tin*  same  aim.  but  i\niore  ;;eiii-r.il  in  its 

*  The  lrii«n  in  tin*  tir^t  tiftf«*n  \uliini««  (rrohrarinie  Uir  |irnti>i  from  ITUi  u* 
iWKii  w«rr  iirliii**!!  "  viitluMit  atttTAiiiiii  ••r  «ii|ipr«Hwl<iii."  In  tb^  «ur«*r«^lini;  ^ol- 
mamtm  wrre  alUiwrtl  to  apppjir  "unly  wttai  Uir  Kmit^ror  wovkl  havr  |trinirt|  '* 
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scope,  and  distinctively  philosophical  tn  nature.  It  b^ 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  pnignM« 
which  'Vico  and  Saint-Simon  ai-e  ti-eated  witlt  ai>ect«l  iffi 
elation.  The  doctrine  of  Vico  in  elabin'ately  expaandi 
M.  de  Fenon  combines  Vico's  conception  that  biatorial 
devehjpment  has  had  thi'ee  stages,  the  divine,  liiu  hstoiet 
the  human,  with  Saiut-Simoii's  conception  that  m 
critical  periods  have  succeeded  each  other, 
eralisations,  when  united,  lieem  to  him  to  del 
the  line  or  course  of  human  progress.  He  makett 
endeavour  to  show  that  they  are  warmiitvil  lij 
(ireece,  Rome,  France,  and  England  are  reprcHonKKl  m 
ing  had  their  theocratic,  aristocratic,  and  (lemncnitic  pk 
and  the  historieit  of  law,  art,  religion,  and  scieucu,  as  bi 
exemplified  the  alternation  of  organic  and  critical  «p 
Although  unable  to  accept  this  composite  theory,  I  sfaal 
here  discuss  it,  as  I  have  already  dealt  with  Iho  com 
of  Snint-Simon,  and  hope,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
ine  that  of  Vico. 

Greece  and  Rome  not  only  reached  a  derooontte  >lafa, 
but  they  passed  through  it  into  Oa'sarism.  The  nation*  <i 
Europe  either  have  reached,  or  will  reacbf  the  same  st^. 
Can  they  avoid  the  same  fate?  That  depends  upon  what 
organisation  can  be  given  to  democracy,  which  again  implia 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  means  of  progress.  Hov 
has  progress  been  brought  about  in  the  past?  Has  it  beca 
by  authority  or  by  freedom?  M.  de  Ferron  goes  directly  it 
history  in  order  to  discover  what  answer  should  be  retOTMil 
to  this  question.  He  institutes  an  independent  investiga- 
tion into  the  influence  of  the  control  of  society  by  the  Swx 
on  progress  under  the  Romans  and  in  modem  timea,  on  tkt 
one  hand,  and  into  the  influence  of  liberty  in  France  and 
England,  on  the  other.  His  finding  is  that  the  politir^ 
lessons  which  have  bten  inculcated  by  Madame  de  StacL 
Benjamin  Constant,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  M.  Laboolay*. 
in  France,  and  by  John  Locke,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  J.  S. 
Mill,  in  England,  ye  alone  those  which  hiatoiy  warrsnta: 
while  the  Csesarists,  Saint-Simon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Thcoiw 
Carlyle,  recommend  us  to  follow  a  path  which  history  abuD- 
dantly  proves  to  be  one  of  shame  and  death.     Uia 
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tation  is  alwajis  able,  and  even  where  not  deciHive  it  is 
valuable.  In  the  main,  or,  in  other  wonln,  as  a  proof  from 
iacts  of  the  peniicious  tendencies  and  effects  of  Ca'sarisni,  it 
is  entirely  conclusive. 

M.  de  Ferron's  *Thdorie  du  Pnigr&j '  is,  then,  an  excellent 
s|iei*inien  of  a  legitimate  combination  of  historical  and  ]>oliti- 
cml  science,  or  of  the  application  of  the  historical  metluMl  to 
the  continuation  of  {xilitical  truth.  In  later  writings  he  has, 
with  etiual  solidity  and  judiciousness,  employed  the  same 
metluid  to  solve  other  [lolitical  problems  of  vital  imiK>rtauice.' 

The  deplorable  abemiti(»ns  of  demoi*racy  in  1848  and  1871 
<lam|ied  and  moderated  a  too  enthusiastic  faith  in  its  prom- 
iiies,  revealed  its  defects,  and  deei>ened  and  diflfused  a  sense 
of  its  dangers.  While  not  arresting  the  spread  of  dcnKM-nicy 
in  France,  they  taught  all  teachable  men  in  it  that  the  dem- 
ocratic movement,  like  every  other  great  scKrial  movt-nicnt, 
carries  within  it  terrible  ]Mwsibilitics  of  evil;  and  that  the 
exclusive  and  entire  realisation  of  the  ordinary  dcmm-ratic 
ideal  of  society  would  lie  neither  the  jH*rfcction  of  gnvcrn- 
nient  n(»r  a  eoal  worthy  of  history.  The  n*sults  urc  to  lie 
HtH'U  even  in  liteniturif  in  various  forms. 

For  instance*  it  has  led  some  sinecn*  and  thdughtful 
cl<'ni(M*nits  to  lalnmr  earnestly  to  give  greater  pre«'i**ion,  eon- 
xistenry«  and  completeness  to  the  denifN-nitie  ideal:  and 
es|tecially  to  se(*k  to  tnu'e  the  <*onditi«»ns  -  i'diit*atii>nal,  in- 
dustrial, |M>litieal,  moniU  juridical,  and  nOigioiis  i-eijui- 
site  to  secure  a  gradual.  |>4'areahlt\  and  tN*neti4'ent  approxima- 
tion to  it.  This  has  lieen  the  origin  nf  ya^it»u^  interesting 
and  instructive  works:  one  of  the  ablest  and  ni<ist  typical  nf 
the  class*  |N*rha|is,  U'lng  tin*  M>t'ni<Hi:itie  *  of  the  eminent 
philosophical  thinker,  M.  Varhcint.''' 

I  '  In«titulinii4  niiifiii'i|al*-<*  n  |iro\  in.  l.ilf^  4*«iiii|i.-tr«><i  iIjiii^  1*^  •lifTrn  nu  RiaU 
«f^  l'Kiir(*|ir.'  lHx;>.  Fnuii  thr  )ii«ti>ri<4l  .ifi'l  •-••iii|>.initi\ff  •tii*l>  f»f  tli«'^«-  iii«i)iu> 
lM»aft,  M.  «li*  Ki'rmti  ilrafi*i  I'liiu'luitiiiii^  a<»  (••  Imw  lli«*y  «h«iiiM  \m-  rt  fnriiir*!  .iii'l  <!<*• 
Trtf»|w>(|.  *  Il«*  Ij  ilivNiiiii  '111  }M>n>i'ir  !•  .m-!  ii  f  t-n  •!•  iit  4'h.iriihr«-*.'  IsV.  |i.  ihit 
«i*rk  we  havr  Ar**t  a  lrii;:tlMiifi|  )i>ti>r'«  li  .i<  •  ••un!  i*f  ilir  ili%.*if*ii  i>f  !•  .-.-i4t:\t* 
piiwrr  In  atitl(|iiliy.  ihr  finiMlf  .u*.-.  t!ir  •!  fffr»tit  «*uintrii-*  *»f  iii«-li  rri  riir..|-  .  .mit 
Ih^  I'tiit***!  St  aim .  nipl  nt  XI  n  tliinri  ti>  .il  :iiii|  |tra<tlia1  ili^i-ti^*  «>ti  '•*.  tLt  .|t)t%. 

Ilmfl  an  til  lh«*  «-I|w^l|f  li--\   iif    till'   iliN  l«'.i>ti.  .ili-l    -|H   !<•   till'   \f%i    fi*rill    iti'l  ii.*'l.ial  i>t 

makini:  it.     All  wli^  tlimk  i-itln  r  nf  f-n-liiu' 4ir  riM-itilui^  lli«-  lli<u««*  ••(  Iir>l-  m  •-.)•! 
*U*  wril  111  rf>n«it|fr  M  tU'  Ki-rrmi**  (a.t«  aii>|  nri^unii-niK. 

•  Thr  rtr»l  fflitiMii  i.r    I ,-» iKiiKN  mill*.'  |>iilili«|ir«|  ai  TarU  In  I'-.V*.  wa*  <wi/«i|an<1 
ma  irf.iwiuaiilf  aii«|  «ljiii|{rruiu  tu  |tiihli«-  ovtirr.    TIm*  auilior  «»«  «rn- 
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Othera,  again,  have  prolxjd  the  nonx  aiid  studied  the  da- 
eases  of  coitlenipomry  democracy  with  a  view  to  disMirvr  tk 
appropi-iate  remedies.     They  have  sought  to  Kulstilutt  I'v 
Utopian  aocialistii;  schemes  legitimate  i^oeiolo^icAl  gpornli** 
tions  based  on  the  close  aud  methodical  investif^tiou  <:■{  ' " 
A  powerful  impulse  to  inquiry  of  this  kind  was  givr'i  1 
Ia'  Play  through  his  'Ouvriers  Europ^ens,'  lKi;">,  "i;. 
Sociale,'  1864,  and  'Organisation  dn  travail,'  187<>. 

Tlieu  there  are  those  who  have  dealt  with  ihc  lii-;  ■ 
theory  of  democracy  in  a  severely  critical  or  po»itivfl\  i 
spirit.  The  late  M.  Renan,  nder  the  iniprmsions  j,--- 
duued  by  the  disastei-s  of  France  in  her  last  war  with  <ir;. 
many,  maintained  that  she  owed  ill  her  greatJicK*  in  the  [mI 
to  the  monarchy,  clergy,  nobility,  and  upper  portion  of  tb 
third  estate,  and  her  weaknesses  in  the  present  t«  the  [xr- 
dominance  of  a  democracy  aiming  at  equality  of  maticiiil 
advantages;  and  insisted  that  she  could  only  rrtiev  ter 
strength  aud  regain  her  proper  pUce  among  ttie  natinDs  bf 
the  adoption  of  measures  of  education  and  diitvipliiK  tn  ' 
sevei-e  and  heroic  to  be  other  than  displeasing  to  tlia  pofnW 
mind,'  The  volumes  of  M.  Taine  on  the  'R^vrtUition  '  haw 
been  extremely  unpalatahle  reading  to  the  host  of  people  in 
France  who  idealise  and  idolise  that  great  catastrophe. 
Never  before  bad  so  fierce  a  light  been  thrown  on  tb«  ooefn- 
sion,  violence,  and  misery  of  the  time ;  nor  had  the  chanctco 
of  the  most  typical  and  prominent  of  the  revolutionistB  bMB 
dissected  with  such  merciless  severity.  Althougii  his  work 
is  one-sided,  and  not  strictly  a  history  of  the  RevolatifliL 
it  is  a  brilliant  study  on  it,  an  incisive  tmd  powerful  ciitj- 
cism  of  it,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  psychology. 

Another  keen  critic  of  democracy  is  the  Viaoount  C\ 
d'Ussel  in  his  'Essai  sur  I'esprit  public  daos  I'histoirr.' 
1877.     His  work  is,  however,  of  wider  scope  than  those  at 

tenoed  by  Uie  Tribunal  ci>rreflionntl  de  Pari$  to  tw«lTe  nootbi'  bttpriHwaML 
The  Cour  imptriale  reduced  the  tenn  ol  Imprfioiuiietil  to  thtee  nmotta.  b  rt» 
Becond  edition,  published  at  Bnunelslii  1861,  all  the  Ineiiinliuited  paancMM*  M 
unaltered  nnd  printed  In  italics.  The  book  !■  thraofboat  an  nnlmpaKlaaad  |U>' 
■ophlcal  dlsciuuloa. 

>  '  La  R^forme  Intel lectuelle  et  morale,'  1871.  ConipMV  MaaaiDl'a 
iDterestlne  eiitiniaie  at  this  work  in  the  eway,  "ILBoiBn  tad  Fm 
niKhtly  Review,'  Februar;  18T4. 
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RenaD  and  Taine,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  lies  more 
within  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  A  few  wonis  must  lie  said 
regarding  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  fundamental 
and  ruling  common  thought  or  social  ideal  of  each  of  the 
chief  successive  phases  of  civilisation,  — the  Hebrew,  (ireck, 
Roman,  medieval,  modem,  and  contemiMirary  phases.  Its 
introductory  oljservations  on  the  ori(]^in,  spread,  and  influence 
of  social  ideals,  or,  in  other  words,  on  public  spirit  in  f^^encml, 
striking  and  good;  but  the  few  {mges  which  are  all  that 
devoted  to  ^ tlie  general  laws  of  history**  are  altogether 
inadequate.  We  are  told  that  there  is  ^Mi  law  of  community 
of  the  ideal  in  each  society,*'  ^^a  law  (»f  s[)eciality  in  the 
vocations  of  peoples,**  ^ a  law  of  cycles,**  ^a  law  that  the 
nuilitary  and  religious  8[)irit  are  (Miwerful  in  pn)s|)erous 
epochs,**  and  ^a  law  that  intelligence  survives  after  the  loss 
of  the  other  qualities  of  nations  ** ;  but  it  is  neither  proved  that 
there  are  such  laws,  nor  even  explained  with  precision  what 
is  meant  by  them.  M.  d*lJssel  shows  an  enthusiastic  adnii- 
xmtion  for  the  military  ideal  or  spirit  <»f  the  warrior.  I  can 
mgree^  in  the  main,  with  what  he  says,  understanding  him 
to  speak  of  just  war  and  of  true  soldierly  virtue;  but  he 
might  advantageously,  I  think,  have  dwelt  a  little  on  the 
criminality  of  unjust  war,  and  on  the  Kiseness  an<l  selfish- 
ness of  the  motives  which  have  so  often  U*en  conspicuous  in 
the  prosecuticm  of  war.  The  chapter  on  the  i<h*al  of  the 
Hebrews  suflFers  fn>m  its  author*s  obvious  want  of  ;u'quiiint- 
Ance  with  the  hisU»ry  of  Hebrew  siicred  litcnitun*.  It  is 
not  permissible,  in  the  prt*sent  st^ite  of  Hibliral  sricnce,  to 
assume,  and  reason  on  the  iissumption,  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  written  alxnit  the  sixteenth  (*enturv  liefon*  our  era,  or 
to  quote  Bishop  Uossuet  as  an  authority  on  any  question  of 
Old  Testament  criti«'ism.  The  chapters  on  (treece  and 
Rome  are  giMsl;  an<l  those  on  the  middle  agt*s,  nxNlern  tinifs. 
mnd  the  conteni|M>rary  |H*ri(Ml,  are  still  U*tter.  They  atMMind 
in  just  and  even  original  views,  cxpn*ssed  with  vividnt-ss 
mnd  foree.  But  the  hist  rhapter  -  that  on  dennMnu  y  —  is  the 
moat  interesting.  The  rapid  gn)wth  of  denx H-rary  is  fully 
recognised,  and  its  universal  triumph  reganled  as  not  ini- 
proluble.     The  cliaracters  common  to  it  are  attemptiMl  to  U* 


ascertained  by  an  exanii  nation  of  ibi 
effects  in  countries  wbei'e  it  ia  dominant  or  becnnung 
Swit7.erlan<J,  the  United  States,  South  America, 
Fi'ance,  and  England.  That  there  i^  reasoosbleneM 
principle,  the  equality  of  individuals,  and  in  its  Uw^.] 
will  of  tlie  majority,  lis  admitted ;  aii  aluo  tli&t  it  tenrls  xo 
by  favouring  sociability,  producing  respect  for  Uboait  _ 
venting  oppression  of  tlie  i>oor  by  the  rich,  and  bringing 
means  of  comfort  within  easier  reach  o{  all.  On  tbe  Mlw 
hand,  it  is  sti'enuoUHly  maintained  that  a  logical  develupiiHi 
of  the  democratic  principle,  or  an  exclusive  cndoavoor  to  ml- 
iae  the  democratic  ideal,  over-excitea  scltishncaa  and  tfaedr- 
sire  of  material  enjojinent,  lowers  tlie  standard  of  inielkci, 
discourages  originality,  independence,  and  gvoius,  doom- 
alises  political  leaders,  and  renders  life  mean  and  prouic 
Many  will,  jierhaps,  disapprove  of  this  port  of  M.  d'lJiHcl'* 
teaching.  I  am  not  of  the  number.  I  am  <x>nvinced  tiwt 
any  absolute  or  exclusive  dcraocrsicy,  or,  in  other  words,  ant 
democracy  which  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  tnii 
and  value  of  the  principles  whicli  theocracy,  monarrhy.  ud 
aristocracy  erred  not  by  honouring  but  by  exaggexntiof  sW 
misapplying,  will  come  to  an  ignominious  end.  Ttw  d^ 
moci-acy  which  lias  so  much  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  ti» 
people,  in  the  right  of  majorities,  and  in  the  eqnalii*  «f 
individuals,  as  to  have  none  in  the  supremai^  of  the  diviot 
law,  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  cvntrnl  authority  to  tsaia- 
tain  peiice  or  conduct  war.  and  in  the  justice  and  uxpedieDi.7 
of  giving  free  scope  to  all  inequalities  which  aro  not  contmr 
to  but  rooted  in  human  nature,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  io^ 
rious  ctireer,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  short  one. 

This  chapter  may  he  brought  tn  a  close  with  a  glance  at  \U 
'Loisde  I'histoirf,'  18S1,  of  M.  Louis  BenI<M?w.  Tlie  titl<>i» 
appropriate,  for  the  direct  and  main  aim  ni  the  work  i*  u 
ascertain  and  trace  tbe  laws  of  historical  movement.  Unfitft 
unately,  it  is  just  ita  chief  aim.  I  tliink,  which  it  is  Icai 
successful  in  accomplishing.  M.  Benloew  atarto,  as  nu* 
others  have  done,  with  the  thought  that  humanity  is  an  evola- 
tion  between  the  successive  stages  of  which  and  those  of  thi 
life  of  the  individual  there  is  an  analogy. 
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Stage  of  hUtorjr  shows  features  like  to  those  which  characterise 
the  chief  [leriods  of  personal  development.  The  human  infant 
is  s  heing  in  an  embryonic  state,  in  which  nutrition  is  its  chief 
preoccufMition.  But  in  the  measure  that  the  soul  unfolds  itself 
it  is  always  the  more  clearly  seen  to  function  through  its  three 
princii>al  faculties — sensibility^will^and  reason.  These  facul- 
ties imply  each  other,  yet  although  coexistent  are  distinct,  and 
each  in  its  turn  obtains  predominance.  In  youth  sensibility 
rules,  in  mid-life  the  will,  and  in  mature  age  the  reason.  So 
ia  it  with  humanity.  It  existed  at  first  in  an  embrj'onic  state, 
a  |ieriod  of  preparation,  in  which  order  was  only  the  [iroduct  of 
force.  The  stages  which  follow  are  three:  the  first,  that  of 
sensibility,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  of  the  Beautiful;  the  second, 
that  of  will,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  of  the  Goo<l;  and  the  third, 
that  of  reason,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  of  the  True. 

Tlie  embryonic  or  pre]»aratory  {leriod  of  which  M.  Benloew 
treats,  is  not,  as  we  might  naturally  ex]>ect  it  to  lie,  the  pre- 
historic age«  one  of  unknown  but  certainly  viist  <Iuration ;  it  is 
c»nly  a  so-called  primitive  agc«  whiirh  extended  fnmi  alNuit  the 
year  4200  to  1200  n.(;.,  the  primitive  times  of  Kgypt  and  the 
oldest  Asiatie  States.  The  eyele  of  the  Ideal  of  the  Beautiful 
runs  fnmi  n.C.  1200  to  A.D.  UOO.  (rrec*ee  wan  \Xh  glory,  the 
mcwt  |ierfeet  n^alisation  of  its  ideal.  The  last  tlUO  of  tlu*  1 AOO 
years  assigned  t4»  it  are  n^presented  as  a  time  of  transition  to 
the  cycle  of  the  (iockI.  The  ehief  (Kirt  of  the  work  of  Rome  is 
regardi*<l  tis  having  U*en  tht*  mediation  of  this  transition.  The 
cvele  of  the  (fO<Hl  e«»mprises  also  l.'iOO  years :  it  stretrhes  from 
A.I».  300  to  A.I>.  IKOO.  The  China  of  (*onfiirius.  Buddhism, 
and  later  Hinduism,  Baetria,  and  Persia,  are  repri*sented  as 
luivin^  displayed  hn/wr/^t^t  fnrmn  of  its  ideal;  Israel  fh^  prr^ 
frrtihle  form  ;  Jesus  of  Na/areth  thf  vrrfn't  form  ;  and  Klam 
ff  Benmdary  form  :  and  we  are  told  how  that  ideal  displayed 
that  of  the  (trertk-Riunan  world:  evolves!  itself  into  nirdirval 
(*liristendoni:  and  thfii  piLSnrd  into  the  pli«ise  of  diMailtMicr. 
The  |H*ri(Ml  from  the  Bi*nai<*Haiit'«*  and  the  Hefonnatinn  tn  tht* 
Kevfdutioii  in  rnnsidt*r«M|  tn  have  lM*en  that  of  tninsitiini  t«> 
the  evcle  of  the   Idt-al  of  tli**   True,  the  his^hest  f«»rni  of  the 
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ftfMKl.      The  rharart«*i  isiirs  nf  this  i-yrle.  tin*  fraturen  of  this 
new  world,  an*  iiitrre^itin^lv  di-lint-ated.      The  growth  of  srlf- 
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govemment  is  traced.  Demoorsej,  it  is  naiiitaiaadv  aif 
fklready  safely  feel  confideiit  that  tlie  fotiiM  bekngp  to  it 
The  work  which  it  is  now  called  to  uadOTtalEe  is  deaeriliedai 
being  to  constitute  the  confedefaticm  ci  the  States  €<  ^rope, 
to  enlighten  and  mi»alise  the  pKdetariati  to  otgwiiae  a  imi 
system  of  colonisation,  to  oiTilise  all  baxharona  peo^es*  and 
to  fashion  the  globe  into  a  rich  and  beaatHal  habitatiiM  fv 
man*  In  a  wcntl,  M.  Benloew  shows  himeelf  *  drasoent  d 
firm  and  hopefnl  &ith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  altogether  fuled  to  pBtnre  wksl 
he  legftfds  as  the  great  law  of  histoij.  But  had  it  baoi  pRmh 
Ue  I  am  quite  inclined  to  beUeve  that  he  woold  teve  piofsd 
it.  He  has  distinguished  himsell  in  ymrimm 
philology,  literature^  and  eruditicm.  ^Ehe  book 
consideration  itself  shows  an  ezceptkmally  wide  and 
famUiarity  with  history.  It  contakis  many  htsdaoiiaaBd  ia* 
genious  views,  and  various  exoellent  aeetkiia.  Its  aatiHali 
of  the  significance  ot  the.  chief  phases  dt  Oiriatiaii  oivilii^ 
tiim  is  especially  remarkable  lor  Uie  tnai|^  and  ia^utiali^ 
which  it  displays.  Rarely,  I  should  saj^oae^  htm  s  Im^ 
warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  &ith  of  his  race,  appreeialBd 
so  justly  and  sympathetically  the  influence  of  ChristianitT 
on  the  history  of  humanity. 

M.  Benloew,  I  may  add,  makes  an  interesting  attempt  (pp^ 
291-300),  to  prove  a  law  of  evolutions  of  fifteen  years.  M. 
Soulavie  had  previously  attempted  to  show  that  such  a  lav 
was  traceable  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century.^  M.  Benloew  maintains  that  it  can  be  verified 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  France,  and  also,  although 
less  distinctly,  in  the  histories  of  most  countries  which  hsTe 
been  drawn  into  the  general  movement  of  civilisation.  I 
shall  consider  laws  of  this  kind  when  I  examine  the  hisl€^- 
cal  theories  of  the  late  Joseph  Ferrari. 

^ '  Pieces  incites  sur  lea  regnes  de  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  et  Louis  XVL.* 


CHAPTER  X 

lilHTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OP  NATURALISM  AND  POSITIVISM 

I 

The  sensationalism  or  empiricism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,  widely  displaced  but 
not  extinguinhed,  by  the  religious  and  philosophical  reaction 
nrhich  set  in  against  it  early  in  tlie  [>resent  century.     When 
leaMt  popular  it  had  still  some  adherents.     Ideology  contin- 
ued to  be  the  psycholog}'  mo8t  in  favour  with  ph3r8ici8ts.     It 
found  a  home  in  the  School  of  Medicine.     It  was  the  source 
nrhence   the  Saint-Simonians   and    Fourierists   derived   the 
principles  on  which  they  baned  their  sociological  conHtruc- 
tions.     It  has  survived  the  attacks  of  the  theocratists,  roman- 
ticists, and  spiritualists  of  all  shades  and  schools,  and  has 
even  renewed  its   vigour,  anHumed  new  forms,  undertaken 
fn»ih  enteq)rises,  and  regained  much  of  the  ground  which  it 
had  InsU     The  represeiit^itiveH  of  the  antagoniMtic  phiioHophy 
overlooked  the  nec*esHity  of  giving  an  adequate  place  in  their 
system  of  thought  to  [)h}'Mical  Mcience.     The  KeriousneHH  of 
this  error  has  made  itself  increasingly  felt  with  ever}'  marked 
advance  and  new  development  of  the  phj'sical  sciences,  and 
such  advances  and  ilevelopments  have  lieen  un[»reccdentedly 
numerous  in  the  present  centur}'.     IIen(*e  sensationalism  has 
to  a  large  extent  regained  iXh  empire^  and  is  ver}'  pivvalent 
in  the  forms  of  Natunilism  and  of    Positivism.     Both  (iwe 
what  favour  they  enjoy  mainly  to  what  measure  of  phuiHibil- 
ity  they  have  heim  able  to  give  to  their  pretensions  t^)  In*  sys- 
tems of  philoso[>hy  founded  on  the  mothofLn  an«i  conrluHicms 
of  the  natural  or  iMwitive  scienci»s.     It  is  not  my  busineiM  to 
discuss  these  pretensions  in  a  general  form,  or  these  s\'stems 
in  themselves.     It   is  onlv  niHM^ssarv  for  me  to  tn»at  cif  the 
hiatorical  theorising  to  which  the  principles  and  tendencies  of 
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French  Natoialism  and  PodHdyiam  liaTO  gi 

two  tbinkeiB  who  have  to  be  farooght 

bore  the  name  Comte,  bat  were  not  letated  bgr  faiitiN 

very  unlike  each  other,  inteUectnally  and  waaSStj. 

Charles  Gomte  (1782-^1887),  <»ie  d  the  foundaa  ef  K«i* 
ralism,  was  bom  sixteen  and  died  twenigr  jMn  eatliw  4hi 
Auguste  Ck>mte,  the  founder  of  PositiiTisiii.  Am  edttsr  d 
the  ^Censenr,'  and  as  a  inember  ai  Uie  Chaiwbpr  of 
he  maintained,  in  the  face  of  oiqposition  and  even 
the  principles  of  political  justice  and  Ubcfty  wilii  % 
and  c<msistenqr  which  did  htm  mfiaite  himow;    Am^mm 

and  unambitious;  not  subtle,  profoundy jot  hrillijiiti  It  4 
irig(^ous,and  sound  judgmei^  much  leaiAiBi^ 
Ue  industry. 

His'Traittf  de  Legislation '  (4  irob^  18»4B> 
deserredly  commended  by  judges  so  oonipeteiiftM^8ir€LGL 
LewiaandMr.  Buckle.  Both  had  Iraad  in  tfeaMMiii^ 
struction,  as  all  may  do  who  ai»  efigiged  ia  ^tm  rti^f  €Clii^ 
torical  and  political  science.  It  is  wA^  and  4oea  nok  *'" 
to  be,  an  abstract  or  theoretical  treatise  on 
Neither  is  it  quite  what  it  does  profess  to  be,  ^an  expositioa 
of  the  general  laws  according  to  which  peoples  prosper,  per* 
ish,  or  remain  stationary,"  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  established  any  laws  of  the  kind  strictly  so  called.  It  ii 
rich  in  instructive  facts  and  judicious  reflectiona,  but  it  cca- 
tains  few,  if  any,  properly  historical  laws.  Had  it  realised 
its  author's  aim  it  would  have  been  a  system  of  historictl 
philosophy ;  but  this  it  certainly  is  not. 

Charles  Comte  contends  for  the  application  of  the  mm 
method  of  study  to  the  moral  world  which  had  been  toomi 
successful  in  the  case  of  the  physical  world.  His  only  aisk 
he  tells  us,  is  ^^  to  trace  back  the  sciences  of  legislation  Mai 
morals  to  the  simple  observation  of  facts,  and  so  to  gire  t» 
them  the  same  certainty  which  has  been  given  to  otbeis  Im 
important."  But  he  recognises  such  facts  only  as  are  ndd 
an  individual  but  of  a  social  character;  only  the  manners aad 
history  of  nations,  not  states  of  personal  consciousness.  Lib 
Auguste  Comte,  he  treats  the  introspective  or  psjxbologieil 
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method  as  illegitimate  and  futile.  To  study  aright  thoHe 
exteniaU  social,  or  hintorical  facts  which  are  alone,  in  his 
view,  to  be  relied  on,  he  insists  on  our  examininfif  them  with- 
out prejudices  of  any  kind,  and  uninfluenced  by  religious 
beliefs,  moral  c(»nvictions,  or  [)hih>so|)hical  s[)eculations.  He 
overl4N)ks  to  what  a  vast  extent  historical  development  is  a 
pHVehohigical  process,  an<I,  therefore,  only  explicable  by  jtsy- 
ckological  analysis  and  induction.  Not  exclusive  attenticm 
to  fact,  but  failure  to  recognise  an  immense  deiKirtment 
of  fact,  is  the  sole  source  and  whole  secret  of  his  'Miat- 
uialism.** 

It  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  ac(*ount  for  the  origin  of 
society.  The  attempt  of  Rousseau  to  do  so  he  subjc(;ts  to  a 
criticism  perhaiM  the  most  searc*hing  and  severe  which  it  has 
ever  received.  It  is  more  crushing  than  any  which  came  from 
the  theocratic  school,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  unimpassione<I. 
While  implacably  calm,  it  leaves  unex])osed  hardly  anything 
thAt  is  false  in  the  alleged  facts,  sophistical  in  the  pretended 
arf^umentSt  hollow  or  exaggerated  in  the  declamations,  or 
pernicious  in  the  doctrines,  of  the  author  of  the  'C'ontrat 
Social.* 

i\  Comte's  discussion  of  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
luenceof  phj'sical  nature  on  human  development  must  have 
^n  the  fniit  of  long  and  can*ful  study.  It  was  sls  gn*at  an 
advance  on  Montes(|uicu*s  treatment  of  the  subj«Mt  ns  Mun- 
ietiquieu^s  had  liet*n  on  that  of  Ihwlin.  It  dispnivcd,  4M»rnM't(Ml« 
or  contirmed  a  host  of  .Montesiiuit*u*s  nlNi-rvations  and  con- 
clusions. It  showed  that  he  had  ascriU'd  tiN)  much  to  cH- 
mate,  and  too  little  to  tin*  contiguration  <>f  tht*  cartirs  surfare, 
the  distribution  of  mountains  an<l  ri\rpi,  \r. ;  :itid  that  he 
IumI  conceived  va*ruelv,  ami  vwn  to  a  lart^t*  extent  crronr- 
ouslv.  of  the  uxnIcs  in  which  rliniate  and  tht>  ft-rtilitv  or  str* 
ri lily  of  soil  afTrrt  human  drvflopnirnt.  Hut  whilr  ('onite 
thus  justly  ci-itit-iM>(|  Miiiitfsi}uiru.  hr  himself  fxa^^v^rrati'il 
the  cflicienry  of  physiral  aLj«'hii«'s.  Indeed,  he  virtually  lia<  «m1 
to  their  o|K*nition  tin*  whuh*  d(*Vfli»pn)fnt  of  liiNt«iiy.  And 
thill  he  C4>uld  not  consistently  a\«iii|  tlnin^r.  Ilavini:  aNsunit-d 
that  human  nature  was  CH^cnti.ilIy  sfn>ation  (-t»nditi«iiird  by 
orgAnisation,  and.  cons«*i|urntIy«  essentially  |iii>sivt*.  In*  could 
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not  logically  avoid  holdiug  also  thiit  the  develppmeat  4 
burnan  nature  and  the  evolution  of  human  society  have  him 
absolutely  determined  by  the  factors  wbieli  modify  the  bo^l; 
orgnnisation  and  act  on  the  bodily  Bcnae*  of  men.  .Km»i- 
ingly  he  has  assumed  that  physical  agencies  nltUBMtl; 
account  for  historical  change  and  movement,  for  pablie  »- 
stitutions  and  laws.  To  the  influence  of  rnee  he  hMaaariM 
only  a  secondary  and  Hubonliuatv  platie  among  these 
He  maintains  that  tlie  distinctions  of  rai^e  are  not 
specific,  but  explicable  by  the  action  of  climate  and  the  p^^ 
cal  medium. 

Various  authors  have  represented  civilisation  as  adwwtif 
from  east  to  west.  According  to  Charles  C'omte  it  haa  spnri 
from  the  eqnator  northwards.  "When  we  watch  the  oe^ 
of  civilisatiou  on  each  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  ewtlk  •! 
see  enlightenment  at  first  acquired  in  warm  climates;  tfcM 
expand  into  temperate  climates;  and  at  length  stop  M.  V 
hardly  penetrate  into,  cold  climates."  Had  ba  proved  Ak 
prapofiitioQ  he  would  not  have  demonstrated  a  low,  bat  b«* 
simply  indicated  a  general  fact,  presuppcisiag  law  and  n- 
quiring  explanation.  But  he  has  not  proved  it.  Thcrr  » 
no  t-videnee  that  civilisation  originated  at  thu  etjuuiir;  m 
likelihood  even  that  it  originated  either  in  the  moisteror  At 
drier  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  alike  unfavourable  as  they  mr 
to  the  development  of  man.  The  lands  earliest  ciriliMi 
Comte  says,  were  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  a  jiart  of  Araku. 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  But  none  of  tlvesc  lands  are  on  tb 
equator;  and  moat  of  them  are  a  long  way  from  it.  Forthtt 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  civilisation  of  any  of  these  countris 
was  original,  or  how  their  civilisations  were  related  to  o 
another.  The  oldest  remains,  indeed,  of  great  citie«  are 
be  found  in  these  lands;  but  civilisation  must  .surely  ba" 
long  preceded  architectural  achievementM,  which  are  in  mu' 
cases  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

Charles  Corate  fully  recognises  that  tlw  san>e  phr»W 
medium  has  a  very  different  influence  on  different  (fpD«» 
tions ;  and  that  institutions  and  laws,  education  and  roanacn 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  constituentjt  of  the  social  m4^<)io 
have  as  real  an  influence  on  the  development  of  hislons 
thoee  of  t^e  ^Vi^vc&\  medium.  Yet  ho  awamos  the  IsUai* 
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liv  the  first,  although  to  a  hirgt*  extent  only  indirert,  causes 
c»f  the  whole  amount  of  cluinge  elTeeted.  A  human  natuix'  in 
itself  utterly  empty  and  i>a8Kive  must  lie  huilt  up  through  the 
tMrn^es  from  without.  It  may  be  the  subject  of  hist<»ry,  but 
it  eannot  lie  also  its  ehief  faetor.     Here  lav  Charles  (*omte*H 
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raclieal  error.  He  failed  to  i>en*eive  that  the  intelligenee, 
the  imagination,  the  i>assions,  the  eonseienee,  and  the  will 
<if  man  are  nu»re  direct  and  powerful  historical  agencies  than 
I'liiiiiite  or  soil.  The  human  soul  itself  is  the  main  and  dis- 
tinctive source  of  history.  Hist(»ry  is  essentially  the  work 
ami  manifestation  of  human  nature.  A  true  science  of  his- 
tory can  only  lie  attained  through  the  investigsition  of  histor}" 
an  a  {Miychological  phenomenon, —  a  product  of  mind,  influ- 
enceil  but  not  generated  by  the  physical  medium  in  which  it 
ap|iears.> 

Auguste  Comte  was  iKirn  at  Monti^dlier  in  ITt^H.  Al- 
tliough  luith  his  {Kirents  were  Legitimists  and  (  athiili(\s,  he 
\iiul  liecome  at  fourteen  years  of  age  a  republiran  and  an  un- 
believer. He  Wiis  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Mi»ht|Kdlier 
(lwiT-14),  and  at  the  INdytechnic  S1hm»I  of  I*aris  (isM-l*;), 
fmrn  which  he  was  ex|H*lled  (»n  account  of  insiilM)rdination. 
As  a  student  he  w;is  diligent  but  intnictable;  \\r  excelled 
t«|iec tally  in  mathematics,  but  gave  pnMifs  of  a  general ly 
|H»werful  intellect,  and  devoted  nuich  time  to  private  reading 
and  reflection.  While  at  thr  I'olytcchnii*  SrlnMi|  hv  |HTUNcd 
the  works  of  most  (»f  the  leading  piiiln^npliiial  writers  «>f  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sh«irtly  after  bis  expuUinn  ftiim  it  he 
bi^iran  his  literarv  earcei.^     Frum  1>^17  to  1>*'JI  he  was  el»i*»elv 

1  Tb*  f«»iirlh  v«luin*»  »»(  ili**  *  Tr.iit***  i*  «»m«'  ••(  Ih**  Im-«i|  i|ii<)  •  *  on  «!avrry  an<l 
it*  »ff«^t«  rvf'r  |»iilili*>hr<l. 

s  T!m*  ^arlifM  f^nay  itf  ('nnitr  «h!i-li  )iai^  tw*«'n  |MfUli«li«*«l.  '  M«*«  rt  fit  \i>mi«.'  It 
Af  tiair  Jofif  l^I*'».  U  tH.  f.ir  tli«*  tiiii-t  |..irt,  a  |i:inillf I  liriwt^ii  "  tin- i\  r.iiii^  nf 
tKc  Ttrmr  »n«l  iIm*  unuit*  nt  th.-  !;•  ••ti'r;iii*iii."  >ti  %ili:rh  •*rli\i'ii  iHni.t-  of 
r»  M mhlaiirr  '*  art*  in«i*ili-<l  n|Nin  It  'It^plav*  an  iiiti-n**' li.ilr*'*!  <>f  I^'iii^  XVIII. 
It  Ci»r*  riprf-^oiiMi  :iImi  tn  that  a>»r* uti  Im  \.ij»ii|i-«iii  «lii<h  »'«•  nti*  ri-t.iM>«->l  lii 
rinl  4if  hi*  lif«*.  ainl  will*  ii  l«<i  )m»i  t"  rii-i»iiim*'n>l,  in  lli*-  (••urth  xnlnii.i-  *'t 
'  Syil^m  i»f  r«i*iti\f'  r<"lt\.'  iIj.i!  th#-  a-lii**  of  th**  rnniiii-riT  *liiiiiM  In  ••lit 

k  In  St  Hrlfiia.  hi*  «*iiluniii  .n  Oh-  /'•'  ,  I'*  n.l..t,tr  i  a»t  iL-wn.  :iti>l  "  a  ii>>ltlr 
•tainc  of  (*hArlffii»;;nt-.  ihf  in>-i>ni|iar.il*]i-  fduntlr-r  i-f  ih*-  Wi  •!.  rn  ltt|inh;i 
•obvtitiilMl  fi»r  It.  lti:o  i<ik«a>  tir<»t  .%|>ii*  :iri «!  in  l^■ll«•ll^  i*-r'«  <  nt  |iliil.'  fiir 
JaiM>  1»C  Till*  A|ti»ii>«lii  t««  tin-  fmirili  \oliinir  cif  the  'SiMim'  r«ifitaln«  a 
•vrira  i>f  r««ay«  i>ri;;iiiilly  |Mii<li<ili«-«l  at  various  flal«*ii  lirl«*^'n  l*«r«  anil  Im'JN. 
larlttfllBK  thai  *»i  Ih.".'.  in  whuli  Ciimtr  llrM  %tmutl  what  hr  r>  .'anit-*!  a«  lii«  Krrat 
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flsBoriated  with  Suint-Simoii.  In  1826  lie  began  to  exponi 
><!<'  |ihilo8o[)hy  in  a  course  of  lecture*,  which  was  iiitcmpCel 
a  lengthened  period  by  insanity.  The  Unl  volume  of  &!■ 
.;oura  de  philosophie  positive'  appeared  in  It^Sti,  aadlkt 
last  (sixth)  in  1842.  This  la  far  the  moat  impoi 
works  1  and  is  uvmi.  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
feutions,  the  moat  important  work  which  had  ap] 
the  time  cf  its  publication  in  one  great  department  of 
.  phy  —  philosophy  aa  the  theorj-  of  the  sciences,  or,  a 
calU  it.  positive  philotiophy.  And  whatever  eUe  philmofik^ 
may  or  should  be,  it  is  clearly  i>o»nd  to  be  what  Comie.  ii 
his  great  work,  i-eitresents  it  wi  so  much  ability  ami  geamni 
tnithfulnesa  aa  being  - 
special  science,  but  the 
results  of  nil  -leoial 

nniversal  scic  .'hi       has  «" 

rt.innlftr  in  sci  j"         f 

i  of  a  system 
the  variety  is  n 
completion  ol 
1      i  nrst  period  or  phase  ot  nts  p 
as  he  thought,  elaborated  a  sti-ictlyncientificphiKwoiihy, 
on  the  co-ordination  and  generalisation  of  all   the 
and  established  and  evolved  in  a  truly  rational  nuuiner.     Br 
held  that  he  had  transformed  science  into  philosopfay  1?* 
self-consistent  and  comprehensive  logical  proct-ju  which  ad- 
vances from  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the  universe  te 
man ;  and  this  so  as  to  show  the  falsity  and  futility  ot  ili 
theological  and  nietiiphysieal  philosopliy,  and  to  provide  u 

diicoTcir;  ot  the  Uw  of  Ui«  TbTte  Slat«a.  ThMe  HU]r*  *"  varv  In !«<■■< 
•xtilbU  (lie  beat  qiulitlM  ol  thttr  anihor'!  minil,  awl  form  tlw  hitt  iatnian^ 
Ut  his  oUier  writiDgi.  Tbo;  were  collwttMl  aoil  npiibllab«>l  by  blm  In  vrt»* 
pTflva  that  his  "puDllpal  ■j^tem,  far  from  belnE  Oppoml  to  hla  |ihllnKi|AT.  Ita 
oomplnlely  Its  niilcaine,  Uial  the  laltvr  wai  rjeated  as  lb*  baaii  o(  iht  lois> ' 
Hi>  htu)  publlHbad  olbi-ni  wlilcb  have  not  yet  bmn  1'lniitini<0 ;  anil  wtitrfe  W4I 
not  Willi  to  bn  broughl  lu  li|{ht,  lor  Ibe  reanon  kItcii  In  tbe  foUowtnx  lufrrBl 
■ugitMllve  «<inli;  "  TIhma  alono  are  presnrvRl  vblrb  rFiml  mikj  chnnrMMM 
■yitrall'nn,  iill  such  hi-inn  wt  aMf  a»  Iwlrsy  lli»  irn ton "niit-  j^r»"i»l  tHI^^ 
that  ovenhadowed  my  earliest  effurli.  ...  I  dliaTow  any  otjier  edltloa.  a^l 
hare  destroyed  tbs  uopubllshed  materlalB."  —  Sea  BpecUl  Prefac*  to  OnMi 
Appeodii.  Hy  quoUtloiiH  frnm  the  '  Syatem  *  an  tioa  tlM  EtiKliah  tTBaaMH 
vhleh  li  an  almost  perfect  rendering  ol  the  ortginal. 


science,  yet  not  tneRly  > 
bich  has  the  proi:«ssM  ud 
for  its  data:  tlie  g«aenl  «. 
tseo  above  the  specml  nt 

!  to  contemplate  the 

a  and  elucitlatvs  a  worid  il 

wonderful  tluui  the 

lura  '  Comte  worthily  ekm^ 

ilosophical  carv«r.      HebiA 
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pensable  and  solid  IkmLs  for  a  definitive  doctrine  of 
I  organisation,  such  as  lie  had  from  the  beginning  of  his 
action  with  Saint-Siinon  had  in  view.  But  he  liad  still 
irk  out  thiH  d(x;trine.  To  do  so  was  the  task  to  which 
voted  the  second  part  of  his  life  —  that  in  which  the 
^ing  works  were  produced:  ^Discours  sur  rensemhle du 
ivisnie,'  1H48,  *Systeme  de  i)olitique  ixisitive/  1851-54, 
t:hisme  {Kwitiviste/  IH52,  and  *Synthise  subjective,' 
The  ^Systi^me  *  embodies  nearly  the  whole  thinking 
>nite*s  life  during  the  second  i)eriofI.  It  was  deemed  by 
uthor  his  chief  work,  and  is  generally  so  reganled  by 
dox  CcmitistK  —  a  judgment  in  which  I  cannot  at  all 
ir.  The  general  results  which  liad  been  reached  in  the. 
rs '  are  retaine<l  in  the  \Systdme/  and  the  end  to  which 
irmer  was  designed  to  be  a  prefiaration  is  in  the  latter 
tly  sought  to  be  realised;  but  the  |N)int8  of  view  taken 
I  the  two  works  are  o[)iH)sed,  the  methods  followed  are 
-ent,  and  the  general  clianu*ter  of  the  d(K*trine  in  i>assing 
the  one  to  the  other  has  been  profoundly  changeil.  In 
iter  years  of  his  life  Comte  was  abnorlied  in  the  exeR*ise 
s  functions  as  *^the  high  priest  of  humanity,'*  auid  in 
ivouring  to  gain  converts  to  his  system  of  {lolity  and 
liip.  He  died  on  the  5th  Septemljer  1H57,  in  Paris,  at 
Monsieur-le-Prince  10  —  the  m«i«t  sjicn-d  sjKit  on  earth 
e  eyes  of  the  ndigious  |H)sitivists  of  all  lands.' 
mte*H  [>hilos()[>hy  of  nature  and  of  history  originated  in 
titemction  within  his  mind  of  the  chief  intellectual  and 

I  In  thf*  lifr,  nyHl^tn.  »nd  inriiiPin^e  of  roint*.  In  Aflflttinn  to  hi*  own  wnrk« 
f  tii«-iitloii«Ht,  bl«i  li'itrni  to  VaUt,  mnd  liU  *  Tmumrnt/  tlM*  full«i«iiii; 
(«  niay  Iw  ln<licat«d  a*  «ni(»nK   tlioM*  m«iiit  worthT  <»f  helnn  r«m«iil(«^l 

'  Atitfu^te  OhbI^  r%  la  pliil«iiM»i>lite  piwltlvp.'  mini  '  Fraiem^oU  di»  |ilii|f»- 

luMilivo';  Kolilnrt.  *  Nutli't*  tur  Tiruvra  rt  nur  U  ^le  d'A.  <'oiiit4*'. 
"  <  ii-ri.|f*nult»/  lK7}Mn:;  i\  df*  HlliciiiJTrA.  *  KK|iniiltioii  de  la  pbilo*..|>tiii- 
«•*:  (*li.  I'HUrin.  *  KmuiI  rrlilqae  Mir  la  pliiloanpble  poalthe':  !*•«■>. 
mitiviiinir'.   Ijrwt-*,  *  rhiliwtphy  of  Un»  Si'lrncra';    J.  S.  Mill.  *  Auk'ui»t« 

and  r«Miii%if>in '.  K.  Talrd.  *The  Sniial  ItilloiiAphy  aixl  Kp|tKi«m  of 
*.  an«l  ilrmiann  <trtilM>r,  S.  J.*\iii;ii«t  C'nmtf*.  drr  h^rutfi^r  d*-% 
Umun.*  ami  *  Iter  rfifkiti\i%niiu  voiu  Tmlr    \iii:uftt  (*«init«»'s  tU  auf  uu«rrr 

(iHAT-l^iU.  AnifiiiK  ilin  boat  of  |iam|ihlru,  leriumi,  and  ctaaja  c»n 
tm  vhirh  liavr  a|i|«-arr«l  In  Uila  roantnr.  t brae  of  Rrltljceii.  cVmKrrtr.  liar- 
llailry.  Martiopaii.  Sprnrer.  Tnll««*h.  Whewell,  4kr^  arr  tcw>  wrll  knuvin  to 
I*  In  l«  nif»rt»  piartljr  •«|M*riftr«l.  Similar  iiahllratlnn*  havr  lieea  at  lea»t  at 
oat  in  Prmncf,  anil  not  rare  In  ttcrmaBy,  lialjr.  and  Amrrw-a. 
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social  moTements  in  the  Fianoe  nl  hii  ^e.  It  ma  s  nrt 
'<^  syntbesiB,  inattttctiTe  even  in  |to  iaoonairtaiKry  beoHM 
nflecting  the  inoohetenoe  and  Mi£-oo^mdfa&oB.  id^iSmth 
ganiaed  and  tnumltioual  epoch.  It  can  only  lie  uiidentood 
aright irben. viewed  in  relntioa  to  the  movemeuta  and  Ua- 
denciw  to  wbioh  it  owed  its  being  and  fomi. 

Comto  was  thoroughly  French,  the  direct  aiid  imiiiMiiMt 
iDflneuow  which  moulded  hiti  life  and  doctriue  being  alacMi 
exclwively  Pi-euch.  He  was  very  slightly  affected  by  G*r 
man  thought.  He  was  to  the  end  of  hia  life  virtuollv  ig»- 
xamt  of  O^maD  philo^tophy.  In  1843  he  consulted  Mr.  M 
totheadTisability  of  making  some  general  acquaintance 
Oennm  philusophical  doctrines,  but,  on  Ijeing  diitum 
abandoned  the  idea.'  it  is  tine  that  in  1824  hi«  frtcDd  U. 
d'Eichtal  sent  him  from  lierlin  a  translation  which  be  tii^ 
made  for  him  of  Kaiit'n  short  essay,  "Idea  of  a  V 
History,*'  wd  tliat  C'onite  ex|>resacd  in  reply  the 
adioiration  oS  it;  but  in  18*24  lie  had  alnady  duMXivercd  b> 
sooiologioal  hiwa,  and  his  [wlitical  conrictions  were  deSv- 
Vtively  fonned.  There  are  no  traces  in  his  writings  vt  k- 
quaintance  with  either  the  metaphysical  or  ethical  works  •-' 
Kant.  Itisquitt;eertitin  tbtt  luselu-s^itlcaliuiiof  the  acica-'c 
was  not  suggi'^teil,  as  J.  D.  Morell  and  others  have  anppOMiL 
by  acquaintance  with  Schelling's  successive  **  potenoai  **  i^ 
the  Absolute.  He  once  pronounced  Ilegol  "un  homme  4 
m^rite,"  but  it  was  when  he  hoped  he  might  bo  nude 
to  spread  positiviisni  in  Germany;  and  he  has  assigned  hta 
a  jdace  in  the  'Positivist  Calendar,'  but  as  the  coequal  ol 
Sophie  Germain.  Any  coincidences  which  have  been  poinbJ 
out  between  the  views  of  Comte  and  Hegel  are  of  an^  i 
nature  as  would  not,  although  multiplied  fifty-fold,  yanxt  a 
tlie  least  that  the  former  had  lx>rrowed  from  the  latter.  Tb* 
relate  to  views  of  which  Hegel  was  neither  the  aotboritf 
the  sole  proprietor,  which  he  only  shared  with  huadredt^ 
other  thinkern,  and  which  were  current  lu  the  catholic  W 
socialistic  medium  in  which  Comte  lived.  Why  Ishel  ■ 
"  Hegelian  "  what  were  commonplaces  among  tlie 
of  socialism  and  the  theological  reaction?  Wbv  *iilf 
>  Ultre,  ■  AugiuU  Comte,*  pp.  «M.  MI. 
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I'omlt-  to  Imvo  doriviMl  fn>iii  a  distaiiro  opinions  whioli  Wi*n* 
floating  in  the  intellectual  atniosphen*  ananul  him,  and  to  Im* 
had  for  the  inbreathiuj^?! 

The  generation  whit-h  lived  under  the  First  Kmpire  know 
no  other  iihiloHophy  than  that  which  had  U^eonie  prevalent 
Iwfore  the  Kevolution.  (\>nite  eauiie  un(h*r  the  influence  (»f 
thid  {ihilorio]>hy  in  early  youth;  at  the  INdytechnic  St'lund  he 
rvad  the  works  of  most  of  its  leading  n*]»ivsentatives.  lie 
accepted  iti«  cardinal  jtrinciple  that  ^'thi>ught  deiK*nds  on 
senile,  or,  more  hrosidly,  on  the  environment'*;  he  l)ecani(* 
imbued  with  its  aversion  to  metaphysics  and  theology,  and 
with  its  ardent  faith  in  physical  science;  and  he  set  himself 
to  buihl  up  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  into  one  grand 
and  solid  edifice,  nesting  on  the  foundation  which  it  had  laifi. 
Connideri'd  simply  as  a  phih»sophy,  the  ]M»sitivism  of  (*omtc 
ill  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  empirical  philosophy  (»f 
the  eighteenth  century,  any  sui»eriority  ovi-r  earlier  fnims  of 
that  philosi»phy  lN*ing  mainly  due  to  the  i*cniarkaMi*  develop- 
ment of  the  sevenil  sciences  whi<*h  have  Inmmi  conihineil  liv  it 
into  a  single  theoretical  system.  It  i>  otherwise  with  |Nisi- 
tivi*<m  sis  a  sfM-ial  dtN'trirn*.  SiK'ial  and  religious  reartit»ns 
generally  precede  philosophieal  reaetioiis.  In  Franre  the 
Hoeial  and  ndigious  reaction  Wiu*«  in  full  fnite  U^fure  the  phil- 
(jMOphical  reaetion  made  itself  ftdt.  Cuinte  \  ielded  in  it. 
Hence  two  contrary  and  (•intending  curreiitN  «>f  thtiU^dit  met 
and  mingled  in  his  mind,  and  ni:i'le  t*{  KiN  int*'lh-i-tii.il  life 
an  inherent  and  |H*rni.ini'nt  eonti-.idii-tiiin.  II*'  u.t^  intensely 
h<Mtile  to  what  he  reg.iidetl  ;ts  the  an.ncliit  ill  aiel  ii-\iilnt Itin- 
ar>'  tendenci«vs  of  the  eiirlii«*entli  <  «>ntiii  v.      Ii«*  hit*-d  intli\  iiU 

m 

ualism,  laitf^r  J\iln\  anti  su*  h  "iJLriit^  tif  in.in  "  .i>  pii\.iti- 
judgment,  human   e<pi;ilit\,   .md  >i>\i'ii'ignty  <>f  tin*  peopl*-. 

*  (  titnl«  ovmI  mnn*  t<i  S-iitti«)i  th.iti  ti^  «f-rrii,tn  wril«'r«      llnriir  h*-  aikii'iwi 
r«lKt<a  Ut  hikv^  lM-«-ri  lii«  "  •hi  f  |i|(ili>«>|>li:   .1!  |-ri-<'ur«<>r  "  .  nii!  lit*  ofli  n  *<•  ?«  '•  r*  !•• 
him  AS  l«i  nhiiw  tlt.it  lit- li.itl  •ktii  hill  Im'JIi  lij«  '  r^-viy*  '  ami  lii«  '  ll:«!>>r%   '     II'    i\>>w« 
hi*  in«lr|i|r«lli« ««   tn    \>|:ini    Siir.lli'^  'Wfaltli  i>f    N-ilmii*'     alrl.  wr.t.ii.:   in    l-.' 
•AJ*  "f  tin*  '  riiilii<tM>|>liii-:il  l'««.i>  «>ii  11. i'  II  ^T'<r\  i>f   \«tri«riiirii\  '.   "  Mi-^  m.  rW.  tiNi 
lltAli*  kiwivn  itii  till'  ( '••titiiM  tit    All  I   .■•■ti>ri!Iv  i'i«iilti>  it-nilv  npiirii  .  i!<-<l.  i«  ttftf 
■OAltlTc  In  it«  i-h:irni-li-r  th  III  tli<    •■■hi-r  |'r<»l  i>  t.>>ti«  of  Si'ttioh  |>h  ;>  x-;-!!)  .  iImm*- 
«sf    llqmr  ri>-fi-*"l        Ki  ii>  I'k  i'-.'    .11  )!«  i|.i\.   :'   iii4>    f«'-ii   \it   U*  »vilt'l  mvU 
k«l taut ;•»;•-  "       I'*'-    I*' i     '^    '''*!      Hi*  li.t^k'i^'ti  \^*iU  H*t\*rr:*"U  :kul  Vrr^u 
In  IIm  '  ri»«ii:\i«t  1  ,jil«-ii«lAr 
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I  His  sympathies  were  more  with  the  reautioii  than  with  ike 
Revolution.  lie  KpealiB  of  the  services  ruDdered  hj  di 
represeiitativea  of  the  former  with  an  etitbuiiiasUv  recngBi- 
tion  which  he  never  muuifests,  except  in  the  case  nf  Gb»- 
»loniet,_to  those  of  the  hitter.  He  thought  rcvolutintiur  idtfc 
liad  overdone  their  work ;  that  destruction  liod  bi-mi  uanMi 
lo  excess ;  and  that  construction  wan  much  niore  nevtied.  Ftr 
his  estimate  of  the  medieval  type  of  society,  and  of  nMnlieni 
institutioHH,  he  was  indebted  to  writera  of  Uie  theoaitk 
school.  He  showed  for  De  Maistrc  a  aomewliat  exoouie 
admiration:  ^Le  Pape '  was,  I  think,  the  souko  of  moce  W 
jliis  ideas  than  any  other  single  book.  U  wni  Oe  Mu>M 
and  De  Bonahl,  he  has  said,  who  taught  him  that  "tbepMt 
Lfi  a  whole  could  not  be  understood  unless  it  he  stcadih 
i  respected."  1  Yet  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  deeper  nJ 
truly  spiritual  convictions  and  feelings  nf  the  tbeocntutt; 
with  their  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  their  ncnse  of  ain  ml 
craving  for  sanctity,  their  eonaciousness  of  the  need  if 
redemption  and  divine  guidance,  and  their  attpinUioo  to** 
lards  a  reRl  immortality.  In  one  respect,  however,  ba  ■• 
'  more  clearly  than  they :  he  never  fell  into  their  illusion  Am 
the  future  of  society  would  be  essentially  a  n![iro<tui-tiiin  d 
the  past.  He  perceived  that  mere  reaction  niUHt  hare  alvan 
.  a  very  temporary  success ;  that  humanity  nevvr  simpb 
\  returns  to  a.  position  which  it  has  onee  abandutied.  Nata^ 
ally  he  showed  himself  more  conscious  of  the  rctn^n^ 
character  of  the  teaching  of  the  reactionists  in  the  ewlics 
I  than  in  the  later  period  of  his  life:  and  yet  he  betv^ 
increasingly  dejKiudent  on  them,  and  indebted  to  theBLir 
I     he  became  more  retrograde   in  his  own  aii 

and  ambitioua  to  be  accepted  as  the  supreme  legislator  d 
humanity:  or.  in  other  words,  as  he  advanced  in  Uw 
formation  of  his  system,  into  an  atheistical  Popetv. 
himself  for  chief  priest  and  sole  prophet. 
'i  Tliu  connection  of  positivism  with  socialism  wa*  of  tk 
^  tloac^t  kind.  Tlie  Hociali»<tic  movement  aimed  at  the  r^ 
.'  tion  of  what  vras  faUo  and  the  retention  and  doTclctpmnrt^ 
;what  was  true  both  in  the  reactionary  and  in  the  re vulutM' 

'  Pns.  Pol.,  111.  SSI.     Tlifi  lit.'Ml  mn.lorliiB  t>(  th«  iMt  words  of  the  ■• 

■'  willioul  &n  iiiicWnitFfcXAv  vi-iiiriition," 
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y  movement.  It  sought  to  overcome  the  existing  anarehy 
id  to  organise  society  by  following  the  guidance  and  em- 
oying  the  methods  of  modem  Hcien(*e.  Positivism  aros(* 
itvtly  and  entirely  out  of  this  movement.  It  is  an  oiFshoot 
'  variety  of  socialism,  and,  indeed,  of  Saint-Simon ian  social- 
m.     The  socialism  of  Saint-Simon  contained  all  the  genns 

the  positivism  of  Comte.  Almost  ever)*  leading  ideiP 
hich  Comte  exi)Ounded  and  applied  had  l»oen  previously  ^ 
lunciated  by  Saint-Simon.  Comte  was  to  the  end  of  his 
ivA,  as  regards  the  canlinal  principles  of  his  system,  a  dis- 
ple  of  Saint-Simon,  although  a  very  ungrateful  one,  jeal- 
wly  anxious  to  be  sup]>oHed  not  to  have  been  indebted  to  I 
im.  I<«et  us  recall  to  mind  in  a  general  way  what  Saint-J 
imon  prei*eded  (*omte  in  ti^aching.  Itepeatedly  he  used  the 
ffin  po9it{f  in  the  sense  which  suggested  the  formation  of 
le  term  po$itivi$m.  He  employed  habitually  the  woni  /  ] 
philosophy'*  to  denote  precisely  what  Comte  meant  by  it. 
bus  he  says:  ^The  particular  sciences  are  the  elements  of 
le  general  science  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  philosophy : 
»  philosophy  has  ne<*essarily  had,  and  alwa^'s  will  have,  the 
ime  character  as  tlie  [larticular  sciences.**  Then,  just  as 
omte  afterwards  <lid«  he  insisted  that  the  only  legitimate 
lethod  of  finding  truth  is  the  immediate  investigation  of 
hCts,  the  data  of  the  senses;  and  he  equally  inferred  that 
tiowlfflge  is  limited  to  the  relative  and  phenomenal,  and 
ml  lielief  in  auglit  alMolute  or  su|K*n«enHUous,  in  entities  n\ 
ibstances,  in  eftieient  or  final  eauses,  in  (utA  or  w)ul«  must 
f  mystical  and  chimerical.  Instnieted  by  Dr.  Hunlin,  lie 
irther  taught  that  science  as  a  whole  and  all  \Xh  division-* 
ms  from_jk.xouJL*ctural  into  a  jifisitive  state,  fn»m  theoli»- 
jim  into  posit ivisnK  through  a  transitional  state  |»artlycon- 
clural  and  ]>artly  imsitive:  that  the  eliief  divi^tions  ot 
iience  have  done  so  in  an  onler  determined  by  the  degree  i>t 
le  generality  and  eomplexity  i»f  tln*ir  olij«»ets;  that  theni- 

riences  are  mat  hematites,  a<4trononiv.  « lii-inistrv«  and  phv**- 

•  •  •    • 

»logy;  and  that  the  (»nler  of  their  dtseov(*ry  is  also  that  in 
hich  they  sliouM  !»•  studied.  l\veholo;ry  he  repn*sented 
»  A  merr  derivative  from  pliyHioli>gy«  not  ;tH  an  independent 
rience,  or  one  f>f  a  distinct  group.  Phjuiology  lie  main- 
had  at   length  ])assed   into   the   ])ositive  stage,  and 
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moiak  and  politics  were  aboat  to  do  m.  PUkiMphgr  k 
asserted  could  not  become  positiTe  until  the  wvn/al  hmk^ 
mental  sciences  had  become  positiire,  and  ocmld  aokittlli 
become  so  when  that  hafq^iened*  CofDM  only  naffinaed  «i 
^Teloped  what  he  sud  on  idl  these  points.  Wken  wepai 
from  general  philosophy  to  sociokgj  we  find  ttMt  Oonte  mi 
bore  also,  in  the  main,  a  disciple  of  Ehan^-Siflaosu  Coali 
followed  Saint*Simon  whM  he  xepsesented  tlie  dmwtHagmm 
ol  humanity  as  having  been  thienigiioiil  aabjact  ta  wmir 
terable  laws  of  nature  which  ewAndtA  the  intwieatisa  rf 
any  wills  higher  than  human;  when  lie  txielt  Condflmft 
-  Esquisse '  as  the  work  to  be  lesumed,  reriaed,  aai  mm- 
pl^ed  by  the  true  historical  phiioso[dier;  and  wiMS  b 
sbiwed  in  what  ways  the  atten^  made  in  it  mif^  ba  s»^ 
passed.  Saint-Simon  oonceived  of  tiie  oomiae  of  Ustey  ai 
passing  through  iSiree  phases  c»r  periodi «-- ooa  eaedakM 
f.  theological,  another  critical  and  iaedhansfei  aad  m 
stage  which  is  scientific  aad  oq^anie;  ha  tiiiia  SMda  it^aaf 
for  Ciomte  to  formulate  aad  apply  ^Hm  hat  cf  1km 

states/'     Saint-Simon  farther  suhdiTMod  tiie 

» 

J  .    period  into  fetichistic,  polytheistic,  and  monotheistic  epoch: 
and  in  this  likewise  he  was  followed  by  Comte.      Again,  oor 
of  the  thoughts   which   Saint-Simon   most    frequently  ex- 
pressed, and  which  exercised  most  influence  on  his  life  aa^ 
theorising,  was  that  the  organisation  of  society  could  oah 
be  achieved  through  the  organisation  of  the  sciences  inioi 
general  science  or  true  philosophy.     Only  sensitive  TanitT 
and  prejudice  can  account  for  Comte  denying  this,  and  alkf- 
ing  that  Saint-Simon  had  proposed  ^to  put  the  cart  beioff 
the  horse."      When   Comte,    avowedly  as    the    disciple  <i 
Saint-Simon,  wrote  the  essay  published  in  1824  as  a  *^Vm 
pectus  of  the  scientific  labours  necessary  for  the  reoigania- 
tion  of  society,"   Saint-Simon  praised  it  as   a   plan  of  tk 
scientific  part  of  his  system,  but  pointed  out  as  a  defect  tki 
it  dealt  with  science  without  reference  to  religion  and  se* 
ment.     Pie  showed  his  own  sense  of  the  importance  of  pi^ 
viding   satisfaction  to  the  religious   nature  and  the  sotis 
sentiments  when,  in  the  last  of  his  writings,  he  prt^)oa]i^ 
a  new  religion,  and  tried  to  put  humanity  in   the  place  < 
(lod.     How  \\Tv?Ja\ei  Coxsvtft  was  to  emancipate  himself  6« 
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Saiiit-Siini»nisiii  i»rin(*i]iles  wiis  cloarly  siii>wii  as  sihui  as  lie 
•  -anR'  f.Kc  t4>  fart*  with  the  pn»hUMii  of  social  oi*^anisati«iii. 
&ui<l  ha<l  the  (|m*stio]i  :l*<  to  how  the  moral  and  emotional 
|irineiples  of  human  nature  anr  to  W  satisfied  forctMl  upon 
him.  Ill*  had  ni»  otiier  soluti«)n  to  ^ive  than  tliat  which 
Saint-Simon  had  aln*ady  ^iven.  Kven  in  devising  a  si-henit' 
<if  worship,  a  posit ivist  "eult*"  he  had  not  mendy  to  l>orrow 
frrim  (*atholii'ism,  hut  to  Ijeeome  an  imitator  of  the  Saint- 
Sinioiiian  I't^re  Knfantin.  whose  pn-tensions  and  sitkly 
aljsiirflities  he  onee  thoroughly  despised.  In  a  word,  ('i»mt- 
ism  must  U*  admitted  to  U*,  as  a  whtde«  a  modified  and 
«levt'hi[M*d  Saint-Simonianism. 

Il  is  (piite  consistent  with  the  trutli  of  all  that  \u\s  juNt 
het-n  stated,  tt»  ludd  that  the  disciple  wits  in  mo.st  rt*spect.H 
much  ^n*ater  tlian  the  m;isti*r.  And  he  undouhtcdiy  was 
jM>.  Although  Saint-Simon  had  tlit*  mt»st  i»i*nial  atlinity  for 
iKivel  an«l  inten*stin}^  idc:is,  lit*  had  scarcely  any  other 
n*iiuirkahle  intidlcctuai  qualities,  and  wha  ({uite  incaiuihic  of 
«leveli«piii;r,  iis  Comte  tlid,  either  a  [ihilosophy  of  tlic  sciences 
«ir  a  theory  of  sfN-i«*tv. 

C'omte  was  n«)t  a  fliscoverer  or  eminent  specialint  in  an\  «tf 

th«*  scii*nees«  not  <*ven  in  mathematics:  nt»r  hati  he  tlie  enc\- 

flopii'die  kni»wled;^«'  of,    for  e\ampl«\    Ampere  or   Whewell 

amoii|r  his  coutem|H»raries.      It  has  Ummi  *>1imwii  liy  ciim{N'tent 

erities  that   Ids  know)ed<^e  of  .i*«lnin<»m\.  iiptii-**.  chf-niiHtrx. 

and  liiohi^y.  w;is  in  vaiiiMi**  re*«pei'tN  nnt  up  to  d.ite  wlien  he 

(Mllilished   his  *('ours*:    IiIn    pHychiilo«ry   wa.H  nf  thf  i  rudi-st 

kind:  and  his  siN-ial  dynamic*,  h.itj  many  f.iults  \\1m<1i  an»*«e 

fnmi  an    int*xcusal>Ie    i|L^niir.in<'e   4*1'    liistniy.      A    man.   Imw- 

t-ven  who  takes  all  tlie  scjeiiii'N  f^r  hi-^    pio\in<e.  •  .miiMt    U- 

eXJMM'ted    to    know   that   cn<iiiii'iiiN   pinxinti*  a-^    ininiildy   .i** 

th<«ie  uho  ef»ntine  tli«'ir  Niuiiif^    in  ,i   Hire^jf  si  jmi  ••   ••!    poi- 

citiii  of   a  scienc«*    nlinnM    kn<>\\    tin*    limiti-d   tii M    nf   tln-ii 

clioiee.      And  when  .ill  deijui  li.iiiH   li.i\i-   Ini-m  iii.uli     in   c^t:- 

matiii^  f'omte.  In*  miisi  U-  .illiiuiil  !••  Ii.im-  Ui-n  .i  mix  in-  •  i  - 

tional  ami  rem.iik.iMe  ni.in.      Il«-  li-ul  .i  •  .ip.iciiius  mt  iip'i  *. .   i 

|^iw«*iful  anil   l«»i;ii  .tl   inli-lli::*  n- •-,  .i  wi'h*  .nijU.iint.iip  •■  \ii:i. 

fMMentitic  fait-,  .md  a  linn  l''-***!'  •»f  *hi-  -•■itiil  ili"    i:'McI.i.i-.i- 

tinn  to  whicli  he  .itt.iineil.      'V\i*'  tmly  pliilt*si»p]iii  .il  •  i..i:.ii  - 

tcr  of    his    mind    appe.in*d    in    hi^    < miHtant    stinmvr    •iMi-i 
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I  oomprelieiisiveness  and  completeneoa  of  view,  hia  inu^ 
into  the  unity  and  relationshipti  nf  tbe  sciences,  and  bu  ]ifb- 
found  study  of  scientific  method.  The  power  which  axH 
distinguished  him  wus  that  of  Hyst^matiHatioQ,  one  oat  tn  ht 
confuunded  with  mere  aptitude  for  clasNi6ciitioa,  but  con- 
i  prising  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  ability  t«i  coaiwn 
I  and  distribute  facto  and  trutlis  according  to  their  tutuni 
affinities,  even  on  the  most  PXt«usivo  sualit.  Few  b»» 
possessed  this  power  in  a  higlier  degree  thuti  Cointe ;  and  W 
employed  it,  so  far  as  his  pn)[>erly  iihitiMophica)  task  «» 
concerned,  to  excellent  effect.  In  rusolviug  to  elabonl*  » 
doctrine  ho  complete  and  compruheusivv  tliut  it  aboaU  ea- 
brace  all  knowledge  and  action,  he  pn)[KiKi-d  to  binaeU  ■ 
magnificent  aim;  with  a  uoblc  tenacity  he  lulhensd  to  hit 
purpose;  and  in  labouring  to  realise  it  he  Juplaycd  a 
devotedness,  perseverance,  ingenuity,  nnd  ctnuttnictiTv  pons 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  The  work  whicli  lie  left  bdui 
hira  has  already  exerted,  and  will  i»robftbIy  hmg  OUH, 
great  and  stitnuhtting  influmicc  on  the  miiidit  of  oMm;  t^ 
although  much  of  it  will  probably  perish,  oiucb  of  it  my  a 
probably  endm-e.  In  the  character  of  Comlf  tlicn*  wa»  raw! 
U>  respect  and  much  to  regret.  His  will  was  strong:  bwt  oi 
likewise,  was  his  wilfulness.  He  wo-t  MelfHienyitig.  ta^ 
also  self-assertive.  The  absorbing  affection  fur  a  wn 
which  revealed  to  him  the  significance  of  emotion  and  tb 
power  of  religion,  testify  to  greatness  of  btMut;  but  iW 
testimony  is  weakened  and  stained  by  cxtravaganoe  uJ 
sickly  sentimentalism.  The  love  of  huinntiity  whirh  i»- 
spired  his  labours  reflects  the  purest  glory  on  bis  life;  W 
unhappily,  it  was  never  dissociated  from  an  iiionliiiAtcMl)- 
esteem — an  exorbitant  pride  and  vanity.  It  in  dilBflvUk 
do  full  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  a  man  so  full  o(  Um  a» 
ceit  of  his  own  incomparable  superiority,  ho  au^picinot  J 
riTalsbip.  so  unable  to  bear  contradiction  and  critit-un,* 
ComtiO  was.  A  nature  so  devoid  as  his  of  true  ««^lf-Iui"«''- 
edge  and  humility  may  seem  "the  nomutl  type  nf  hni^ 
nature  "  to  a  araall  sect  of  peculiarly  mindi'd  peraons ;  hot  i* 
men  in  general  it  cannot  fail  to  seem  a  saddening  it[««tKJi 
whatever  be  its  powers  and  exoellencBs.  These  word*  »^ 
not  \rTe\evft.Tvt.    W«  »m.u  only  explain  aright  the  diM-p'** 
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featurcH  of  the  romtiiiii  iK>lity  and  the  (loi»h>nible  foolishness 
of  the  (\mitian  religion  hy  tracing  them  {irimarily  to  those 
flefeetji  of  C'omte*s  ehanuter  and  teni|ieranient  to  whieh  I 
have  refem*d  as  briefly  as  I  t'ouhl. 

It  was  not  C'ouite's  endeavour  merely  to  discover  s|K*rial 
iiuljonlinate  hiws;  or  to  exiHtiind  isolated  ideiis,  however 
adminihle:  or  to  establish  in  anv  department  of  study  truths 
of  detail;  but  to  ecinstruet  a  system  of  thought  so  wide  and 
well  arranged,  that  not  <»nly  every  s*'ienre,  but  every  large 
scien title  generalisation  and  every  great  soeiail  fon*e,  W(»uld 
thereby  have  its  ])n>iK*r  plaee  assigned  it  and  full  justice 
done  to  it:  a  system  in  whieh  nothing  should  U*  arbitrary, 
hut  everj'thing  detennined  by  a  few  closely  connected  laws 
proved  by  the  concurrent  application  of  deduct itin  and  induc- 
tion. This  was  a  {lerfectly  legitimate  and  rational  under- 
taking, the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be  the  fulfilment 
of  one  of  tiie  great  functions  of  philosophy,  although  not,  as 
Comte  thought,  of  itj<  only  function. 

In  the  Cftmtian  system  the  philosophy  (»f  histor}'  ninks  not 
an  a  S(*ience,  but  as  a  diyision  of  a  science,  —  the  second 
|riUt  of  SiH'ial  Physics  or  SiH'iidi»gy.  StM-ial  IMiysics  is  rep- 
reM>nted  as  ruled  by  biological  laws,  yet  not  a  mere  ci»ri»llarv 
of  biology,  but  an  indc|Mfndent  science,  which  has  a  distinc- 
tive and  dominant  methiNl  of  its  own,  the  histoiiral  method. 
It  is  the  function  of  this  metlKwl  ti»  ci»ni]Niri'  the  vaiious  con- 
ditions through  which  humanity  |uissfs  in  it>  cut  in*  histori- 
cal devehipment.  It  is  only  by  surh  i-unipari>«>ii  that  any 
ftoi'ial  condition  can  Im*  underst<MHl.  The  paitit  iil.u  is  unin- 
telligible without  some  mc:isure  of  knuwlcdir,.  of  tht*  win  dr. 
Thf  laws  <»f  siK'ial  .scipicncc  and  ciini-i>niitancc.  however, 
which  an*  disco ven*d  by  the  lii.stoi-i«';il  nii-thtNl,  nui^lit  :il\v;iy.*« 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

t«»  Ut  ciinnected   with  the  iHi^itiye   tlifiirv  of  hum.iii  n.iture 

eHlilbli!«hi*d  by  biolo<^ir:il  seienif.  (  iiUlte  l«-;;.ildi-il  "^im  in- 
logical  law>  ;is  not  nieiety  eiiipii  i<'al  but  rational.  a*<  i.ijialili* 
not  merely  of  indu<'tive  Init  .lUn  nt  de>lu.  iiv«*  dem«>ii<'iM(i>>ii. 

He  dellie^l,  of  riiurne.  til. it    \.l\\   r.UI   In*   lali<>n.ll    in   tlii-  Ni  ii^r  iif 

l«ring  tra«'eablf'  t«i  an\  iiiiiatt'  priniipl*',  ••!  t«*  .iri\  nn  t.i]>li\>i- 
i  *i\  priuiipli',  a*«  p<»N\ii.  tOiii*.  i'tli«  i<iit  iau**alit\,  **i  iliit  it 
can  In*  anytliing  ilt-fpn  than,  or  ditL-iiMit  frt>m.  a  unifnini 
ivlation    of   seipii'm  t-  <•!    rcMMublanee    U*tween    pht*noniena. 


^w 
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But  he  affirmed  t^t  laws  aiay  be  tttkNUd  m  Ite 
being  deducible  and  dedneed  hxsm  wider  Immn  m 
empirically  ascertained  by  an  indtietie»  ix&OL  Inrtaaeeii 
tbat  in  this  sense — the  only  sense  iaidtteh^a  wwdmisMi 
<ian,  consistently  with  the  prineiplea  ol  paaitiyi—i  lie  mA 
in  connection  with  law — ^the  fiindamental  laws  of  aocipisgy 
are  actually  rational.  Besides  Ae  Uatorioal  mutibdl,  At 
methods  of  the  antecedtont  soiaioes  ai«  MpNsenti 
or  less  applicable  in  sociological  study*  Befai^  IImi 
plez  of  the  sciences,  sociology  adaiits  of  wbA  t^qahes  At 
employment  of  all  the  j^pooesses  ai^  KSsomMV  of 
and  reasoning.  Gomte  had  no  iqfmpalSiy  wiA 
scepticism,  which  he  dmioonces  as  eopUustry  aoid  Imess  li 
nnwillingnei»  to  admit  the  <ffedftffi«grcftliaBiU0u  Ha  hid 
little  sympathy,  indeed,  ewsk  witil  tile  erMoal  ^irit 
in  sociology  or  any  odier  department  of  amOBoe*  Ifo 
blinkers  against  inqniring  ^too  dkMefy**  ii^  liM^aMtlnA 
of  scientific  laws;  and  prononneed  worthy  of  ^i 
faation*'  those  who  break  dbwn,  ^bf  too  wksaSim 
gati<m,"  generalisations  whioli  fiiey  cannot  iq^aea»  Tn 
there  is  little  to  criticise  and  mnch  to  admire  in  his  tresl- 
ment  of  sociological  and  historical  method.  It  was  not  tbe 
original  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  logic  of  social  aod 
historical  science  which  it  has  often  been  represented  to  he: 
but  it  was  a  very  judicious  and  useful  contribation  to  it 
Of  novelty  and  subtlety  in  it  there  is  almost  none,  but  erf 
solid  truth  and  good  sense  abundance. 

Social  physics  (sociology)  is  divided  into  social  statics  aiKi 
social  dynamics.^  Social  statics  is  the  theory  of  the  spoih 
taneous  order  of  human  society,  and  social  d^^amics  the 
theory  of  its  natural  progress.  The  one  exhibits  the  condi- 
tions of  the  social  existence  of  the  individual,  the  &milT. 
and  the  species,  and  the  other  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment. It  is  essential,  Comte  insists,  to  regard  these  two 
theories  as  supplementary  or  complementary  of  each  other. 
The  ideas  of  order  and  progress  correspond  in  soeiologv  u» 
the  ideas  of   organisation   and   life   in  biology,   and  are  a* 

1  Holding  tliat  sociology  is  not  a  physical  science,  I,  of  coane,  object  lo  us 
being  designate<l  "social  physics/*  or  divided  into  ** social  statics" 
d3rnamics.'* 
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rigorously  inseiKirahlt*.  Tlie  coinhiiiiitioii  nf  tlu*iu  is  tlic 
j^nuid  clittic'iilty  of  tiie  scieiicts  but  of  primary  iiniMirtance. 
It  usis  U^caust*  he  thought  ho  hail  siiriMMMlcd  in  coinhiiiin^ 
thcin  tliat  (\>inU*  rhiimod  to  In*  the  f(niii<h*r  of  MM'iuld^^y. 
lie  ailiiiitted  tlial  Aristotle  iiad  almost  wrought  out  tht* 
tluM»ry  ctf  social  onier,  ami  that  for  nearly  a  rentury  that  of 
)im|rres.s  h«i<I  U'en  receiving  a  continuous  rlalH»ratii>n :  hut  he 
held,  notwitliKtandin^.  that  onler  and  pni^n^ss  had  never 
lieen  exhihited  in  their  true  relationship,  liut«  on  the  con- 
trary, set  in  radical  opjNtsition  to  each  other.  And  his  (»\vn 
%-iew  of  his  [Nisition  as  asociol(»^ical  th(*ori>t  wsis  that,  stand- 
ing iM'tween  two  extremes  of  hitherto  anta^<inistic  opiniitn, 
he  could  not  merely  efTect  a  makeshift  compromi>e  lietwccn 
them  like  tht*  eclectics  and  the  do4*trinaires,  hut  could  estaln 
lull  on  a  truly  scientific  foundatiitn  a  doctrine  \vlii«'h  would 
ileAnitelv  settle  the  strife  U*tween  the  advorates  of  nnler  and 
progress,  and  help  to  setth*  the  wider  and  <h*epcr  strife  in 
MiK-iety  itself,  of  which  that  was  l)Ut  the  e\pn*>sion  in  s|m*cu- 
hition.  lie  tlattered  himself  that  his  theory  of  sfM-iety  con- 
tained  all  the  tnitli  that  had  lN.*en  saiil  on  liehalf  of  order  hv 

* 

the  reactii»narv  scliiMd,  ami  all  the  truth  that  had  U^en  said 
«iii  Udialf  of  pm^H'ss  hy  the  reyidutitinary  school:  whih*  it. 
furtiier,  so  reconciled  the  claims,  ami  exhihited  the  ndation- 
i»hip  of  cinler  and  pn»^ress,  that  ordiT  would  henceforth  U- 
Meeii  t4)  lie  the  Uisis  of  progress,  and  progress  to  lie  the 
tievehipnieiit  of  order. 

It  Would  Im*  out  of  phu'e  to  iliscuss  hen*  tht*  d«Mtrine 
«*X|iounded  in  the  sts'ial  Ntatics.  Hut  wt*  m.\\  ndev.intly  say 
tliat  it  Lft  an  appropriate  jntMHlui-tioii  to  tht*  s<M-i.d  d\nam- 
iejc,  and  a  yaluahle  cuntrihution  to  jNilitio.  Tin*  enni-lu- 
liionH  which  it  emliodies  as  to  the  relation^  nf  tht*  indivitlu.d 
:uid  HiM-ietv,  «if  etroisni  and  altruism,  <>f  intellert,  ai-iii»n.  anti 
afTtft^tion,  of  the  f.imiU,  the  state,  and  uo\rrniiient.  i>f  woildlv 
anil  Hpiritual  ]Ni\ver,  of  nhii  .iti<iii  and  nii>raN.  arc  ^'eiierally 
••xcellenl ;  and  even  when  *pit'stii»nahle  **i  errohi'»M'».  tlii\ 
are  Hervieeahle  from  their  HUififeitiveiM—-.  Its  nnii.tl  ».piiil 
i*,  on  the  whoh*.  -«»uinl  anil  in\  iLTtirat  ini.'.  It  i«'it.tiiil\  din-^ 
Ufit  flatter  or  fontfr  the  i\il  teiideni-ieN  ni>>**t  pre\.ilf*nt  in 
the  pn*sent  a*;i*.  I^it  it  i^  unqiiestinnahh  a  reart  if inar\*  doc- 
trine.    r*omt4*  has  not  hehl  th«*  iKilamc  of  jud;^Mnent    justly 
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podsed,  but  htm  thidwn  mon  w^ght  iiitxi  tli0  wale  tf 

authority,  and  ^veu  less  to  tbirt  of  ind^Tidmal 

than  18  due.    Inatead  of  i^ajeetii^  only  wbM 

X6taining  aalj  what  was  trod  iii  the  eonflielu^^doaliiMirf 

Rousseau  and  De  Maistre^  he,  in  realitgry  gnv  «p 

trae  in  the  doetrine  of  the  foniief  lor  what 

of  the  latter.    Rousseau  ascribed  worft  to  Urn  iniifiiMl 

alone;  Comte  followed  De  Maistee  in  denyli^i  idH 

the  individual,  and  in  representing  hin  aa  d 

to  sooiety;  and,  as  he  ezpiessfy  siqrs,  as  UttoiiBf 

MocUty  a  mere  ab^roHian.    He  will  not  wSiom  that  Hm  i 

yiduid  has  any  right,  except  the  f'^^  ^  demgf  km 

in  other  words,  tluit  he  1ms  any  fi^He  ptafmHy  m^ 

Mmee  he  eonsistcoitfy  objeets  to Hie  use  of  the  Wwd  f%if 

together,  and  maintaiim  tibat  it  ^ought  im  be  mMliiieJ 

political  language  as  the  word  wwtii  from  tmljr  pUkssfli' 

cal  language."    CSomte  was  a  gesuine 

hostile  to  freedom^of'  thoi^lit  and  aotiimi  so 

a  sense  of  the  important  of  sttthoriigr^  Awt  hacnoU  act 

ture  torecommei^  any  guamttees  against^  or  Mstriolianafli 

its  abuse,  in  the  least  likely  to  be  effectual.     This 

the  chief  faults  both  of  his  social  statics   and   his  socii! 

dynamics. 

Comte  expounded  his  theory  of  social  dynamics  first  in  tk 
'Cours,'  and  afterwards  in  the  'Systime.'  So  far  as  re- 
gards the  history  of  the  past,  although  the  two  expositici^ 
bear  witness  to  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  point  of  Tift 
of  their  author,  they  differ  little  in  their  matter,  or  as  i» 
principles,  laws,  general  conclusions,  periods,  &c.  Wii 
these  we  shall  deal  in  the  first  place,  and  chiefly.  The  pe«r 
iar  opinions  as  to  the  social  and  religious  future  of  hunHft- 
ity,  set  forth  in  the  works  which  belong  to  Comt^'s  secaoi 
period,  concern  us  comparatively  little.  It  must  be  hen 
observed,  however,  that  at  no  period  did  Comte  look  up« 
history  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  He  w» 
always  influenced  in  his  treatment  of  it  by  practical  into*- 
ests.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  as  an  author,  his  mi* 
was  possessed  and  ruled  by  the  fundamental  principles  d 
socialism.  What  was  the  chief  end  of  life  to  Saint-Sinta 
became  also  h\t^:  the  reorganisati<m  of  societj*  through  tht 
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jliBhinciit  of  II  ^iiew  spiritual  |io\ver**  capable  of  giving* 
y  and  direction  to  opinion  and  action.  He  gave  clear 
etwion  to  tliis  aim  in  his  early  essayn ;  and  its  influence 
iflent  throughout  the  entire  system  of  his  [Kwitive  phi- 
|)hy,  but  e8|)ecially  in  tluit  |Hirt  of  it  which  explains  the 
>rical  evolution  of  humanity.  The  judgments  he  {Kisses 
nstitutions  have  a  <Iouble  reference, —  one  to  what  luis 
I,  another  to  what  he  has  decided  ought  to  be  and  will 
I  the  future.  Thus  the  grounds  of  his  extremely  favour- 
estimate  of  medieval  Catholicism  were  not  merely 
tin  considerations  of  a  ixirtly  sentimental  and  fmrtly 
irical  nature,  but,  still  more,  the  lielief  tliat  although  the 
lolic  doctrine,  like  every  other  theological  d(K*trine,  was 
e  rejecte<l,  the  Catholic  organisation  was  to  be  retained 
extended  by  [Kisitivism,  with  such  m(MliHcations  as  the 
titution  of  a  scientific  for  a  theoh)gical  creed  might 
Icr  necessar}'.  And  his  aversion  to  I'rotestantism  and 
em  philosopliy  had  for  one  main  reason  the  fact  that 
liail  broken  up  the  external  unity  of  the  Catholic  or 
ieval  form  of  social  organisation,  and  were  hostile  to  its 
>ration. 

icial  d}niamics  studii*s  the  clianges  which  society  under- 
in  the  course  of  ages;  the  development  of  humanity  in 
*.  It  is  the  science  of  histor}'.  S<M'ial  changes  follow 
another  in  a  natural  order  of  filiation,  each  state  of 
Ay  necessarilv  arisini;  from  its  antecedent  state,  and 
lisarily  determining  the  chanu'ter  of  its  consequent  state, 
iiiin  development  could  not  have  lN*i*n  other  than  it  is. 
:orv  is  a  pnM*ess  subject  to  tixtMl  and  unalterabh*  laws, 
•li  manif(*st  their  presenre  with  ever-gn»wing  cleanups?* 
le  effeets  fif  mt*ndy  transient  and  iMirtieular  influenres 
•liniinated.  This  priN'ess  hiis  obviously  lieen  one  of  pmg- 
-  one  in  wliirli  Ininian  natun*  has  gradually  eoine  to 
knf>wledge  and  |M«iseHsion  of  itstdf,  and  shown  what  it  is 
is  ca|iable  of. 

rogress  is  a  law  ot  the  physieal  world  as  well  as  of 
an  history.  There  is  pn»gress  from  plant  to  animal, 
k  animal  to  man:  and  pr(»greHS  within  the  vegetable, 
lal,  and  human  kingdoms.  S<H*ial  evcdtition  suecee«ls 
nd  implies  organic  evolution:   historical  prngress  is  a 


foi-m  of  biological  prr^reas,  and  pre«uppoftca  it.  Yet  *'«j 
or  historical  evolution  and  progress  are  distinct  (rom  oi^piLi 
or  biological  tivoltition  or  progress.  There  is  a  solatiiui  x 
continuity  between  them.  For  although  nuin  is  mercW  i^ 
highest  animal,  lie  ia  nut  any  lower  aiiiioal  trunsfonBid  bt 
development  or  modi  Heat  ton.  There  are  dixtinciioiw  batvcv 
things  for  which  development  and  modification  tmnaot  k- 
count.  The  lower  never  explains  the  tiiglivr:  it  is  at  ma 
the  differential  characteristic  and  the  ftiiKUmvnlal  tmt-i 
mUerialism  to  have  ignored  or  denied  this  prinuipW.  Om» 
vivum  ex  vivo  is  a  truth  which  no  really  ricientilic  nam  vil^ 
question.  The  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  xpccies  tniut  W 
firmly  maintained  against  the  Lauuirckian  theory  uf  deieltv 
ment.  Man  is  gui  generia.  All  the  lower  creature*  are  ti* 
and  partial  embryonic  prefigumtions  or  itketclits  of  ntn. 
All  the  laws  of  the  universe  meet  and  rule  in  him.  Sai 
yet  he  has  a  nuture  of  his  own,  with  \l»  dixtiiicttru  qmlttiv 
and  laws.  And  what  is  true  nf  him.sell  \»  equitlly  tne^ 
his  history. 

Comte^s  conception  of  human  progress  \*  not  only  c««- 
nected  with  that  of  progress  in  general,  but  with  thu  <^ 
social  order.  While  accepting,  iia  a  whule,  the  jirctioij 
elaboration  of  the  conception  of  human  progr«i!ts  by  his  [n^ 
ecessors,  he  added  to  it  not  a  little  which  they  luid  om- 
looked  when  he  defined  progress  as  the  development  of  order, 
and  prefaced  his  treatment  of  it  with  an  investigation  inu 
the  conditions  of  order.  Progress  thus  viewed  most  »« 
only  never  violate  but  always  involve  the  principles  of  socii 
stability,  personal  morality,  a  naturally  reflated  family  lift- 
and  subordination  to  organised  authority  in  the  State.  A<- 
cording  to  this  conception  of  progress,  the  character  of  aii 
social  changes  may  be  ascertained  from  their  inflaenoe  <a 
these  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  existence. 

The  direction  of  progress  is  represented  as  being  the  (stsl^ 
lishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  distinctively  haman  bcol- 
ties  of  man  over  his  merely  animal  faculties.  AccoidiK 
to  Rousseau  the  natural  man  is  a  self-dependent  bein^. 
guided  by  infallible  instinct.  The  man  who  thinks,  W 
said,  is  a  depraved  animal.  According  to  Comto,  althoo^ 
reason  and  the  sympathetic  feelings  are  at  first  weak  in  naa 
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whilt'  iiiHtinct  and  the  ]>er8nnal  desires  are  strong,  the  former, 
nevertheh*HS«  constitute  his  true  nature,  and  human  i»rogix*s.s 
IH  the  [»n>reHs  hy  whicii  they  attain  sui»remaev.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  sense,  of  ivastm  over  a|i|K*tite,  of  the 
altruistie  or  scx'ial  over  tlie  ef^^oistie  or  selfish  affections. 

The  rate  of  j>rogn?ss  is  represented  jls  determined  hy  vari- 
ous causes,  of  which  some  are  primary  and  univei-sal,  and 
others  secondary  and  [Hirticuhir.  Among  the  former  are 
changes  in  the  human  orgtmism  and  the  media  in  whicli  it 
M  deveh>{)e<l.  Among  the  latter  are  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life  and  the  mitural  increase  of  population.  Wen* 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  for  example,  a  thc»usand  years, 
progress  wimld  U»  necessarily  much  slower  than  it  is,  for  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  age  won  hi  Ik*,  relatively  to  the 
innovating  tendenri(*.H  of  youth,  far  stn»nger  than  at  present. 
A  rapid  ini-rciise  of  |N)pulation  pnsluces  a  rapid  progi-ess  hy 
rvn«lering  necessary  a  more  s|K*cialised  and  intense  activity. 

In  .HiN'ial  progress  there  is,  .irenrding  ti»  Conitf.  mu  varia- 
tion either  t>f  the  general  direi'tit»n  or  of  the  ord«T  in  wliit-h 
the  stages  succeed  each  other.  As  to  {\\v  hitter,  hnwever, 
he  hohls  that  pn>gn*ss  or  n*trogn*ssii)n  may  Im*  su  r.ipiti  tliat 
the  intermediate  stages  may  In*  im|K*rc»'ptihle.  Ilcnte  he  e\- 
|>ectii  tiiat  th«*  fetiehistic  comnninitiivs  which  have  .survived  t<» 
the  pn*sent  day  will,  umh^r  the  sy^tenlatic  guid.incf  of  the 
|irwitivist  priesthiNxh  p:tss  stniiglit  into  |Mi>iti\  i^ni.  without 
liaiting  in  polytheism,  nioiiiitliri>ni.  or  :i  mi'tapIiysiiMJ  inodt* 
iif  tliiMight.  Furiher,the  movenirtit  «»f  pn»gn'ss  is. in  Mn  \  i^w, 
not  riM'tiliniMl  hut  osrillatory  apiuntl  a  ukmu  nio\rintiii  whirh 
b«  never  wiihdy  departed  from.  Nor  is  n,  an  ( 'onilon-rt  and 
i»thers  have  hrhl,  unliniit«'d.  Iliini.itiitv  is  i-iiu.illv  an 
firgiui ism  with  the  indixidual  man:  .ukI.  likf  rvi-ry  oi'j.ui- 
iaiiiu  it  nni*it  drcav  anti  dii*.  .\s  vt't  it  i>  oiiK  fiiiti^rnpj  liotn 
the  prejKiratorv  pcrioil  of  ii>  r\ist4-n«'r:  ami,  lln'itfMii',  we 
liiay  lie  cfrtain  th.il  air*'*,  nf  \  i^orous  and  pn»i:i»*ssiv«'  lift-  are 
v»till  U'fore  it.  li  is  uselesn  t<>  fMiijiTHin*  w  lim  df  i\  will 
iirt  in  i»r  th'ath  arrivt*. 

C'omte  reg-artli'd  progress  .t^  a  di*velopni«*ni  "f  tli»*  whole 
lUiUi,  intellect,  artivitv.  and  .ifTi<  ti*>n :  an<l  ili*  :•  f>ri'.  .in  a 
gviieml  devehipm«*nt  roinprehrnsivi'  of  vaiioii^  p.irtiiiilar 
Mid  correlative  developments.      Il«*  iii>t  only  ^aw  that  then* 
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Was  to  industrial  deTelotuenti  «&  iioAdlselvftl 
Ik  moral  deyelopiiieiit,  and  an  teathrtie  dey^opteiit ;  ImI  An 
tiieie  must  be  a  geneial  hiatoriold  d8ir«l(GqpiMiit  teclHiii 
^  these  particular  dBvelopiaratss  and  tiiM  Ae 
^yelopments  must  be  not  mere  stages  €f  Ite  gOMSsl 
ment,  but  movements  peorvasiTe  of  it  trom  liiigimiiiiySssdl» 
imd  parallel  to  one  ano^iet.    He^^  saiw  tiiat  the  oIiibsmiIi  if 
tito  social  evolution  ave  thioui^ottt  eomeMed  wtA  aiwy 
teting  on  one  another.    HisfevespHon^  ^Oie  faefc^  ikt^'mM 
<rvoiution  is  a  general  or  eolleotive  wissfmama%  iMsfanifi 
tiiroughout  its  whole  length  <xf  ^itam  diM&M* 
particular  movements,  caused  iati  te  infiar  tiMit» 
•^mentB  of  tito  historical  proceas  ais  oomeeted, 
acting  and  reacting  on  (me  another,  one  must  bo 
mt  in  order  to  give  inqmlse  to  tte  iesti  wbA  to  gttida 
41^  in  the  same  direction*    HesawtiiatMity 
tloti  could  there  be  a  general  odUeetiTe 
between  the  particular  constituent  dieveiiipiii0nlii»  m 
Hion  goal,  and,  in  a  w<»d,  the  unif^  presuppeaad  bf 
And  accordingly,  he  inquired  which  was  iSbm  gnidiBf 
ment.     The  conclusion  he  came  to  was,  that  it  must  be  liiil 
element  which  can  be  best  conceived  of  apart  from  the  rtsk 
while  the  consideration  of  it  enters  into  the   Htudy  of  thr 
others  —  i. e, ,  the  intellect.    The  history  of  society,  he  argued, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  history  of  the  human  understandiof. 
Thought  is  that  which  determines  and  guides  the  course  W 
society.     "  It  is  only  through  the  ever-increasingly  markf^ 
influence  of  the  reason  over  the  general  conduct  of  man  uii 
of  society,  that  the  gradual  march  of  our  race  has  attainfti 
that  regularity  and  persevering  continuity  which  8o  radically 
distinguish  it  from  the  desultory  and  barren  expansicm  d 
even  the  highest  orders  of  animals,  which  share,  and  &hi2t 
with  intensest  strength,  the  appetites,  passions,   and  eTff 
the  primary  sentiments  of  man." 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  fundamental  law  of  histor 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  evolution  of  the  intellect.  Coiiilr 
believed  that  he  had  found  it  in  what  he  called  the  lav  d 
the  three  states,  or  the  law  of  historical  filiation.  It  affirv 
*Uhe  necessary  passage  of  all  human  theories  throu^  thm 
successive  stages :  first,  the  theologieal  or  jietUiou^  which  i$ 
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|ini visional;  HOfomlly,  the  fnftaph^f$ical  or  ahutntrt^  wliirli  is 
tninsitional;  uikU  thinlly,  the  pottitlve  or  scifntific^  wliich 
alone  is  definitivf."  "This  law,"  wi*  are  told,  'Ms  the  most 
precious  intellectual  acquisition  of  the  human  mind.  With 
its  ascertainment  that  lon^  search  after  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  U'^an  with  Thales  at  the  first  awakening  of  the 
re:isoiu  is  coni|dete<l.  The  immutable  onler  which  had  Ihm-u 
proved  to  rule  throughcmt  the  entirt^  physical  worhl,  extends 
its  reijjn  over  the  world  of  lilnTty."  What  is  called  "llie 
law  of  hierarchical  f^nenilisiition  or  of  the  encycloii«edie 
scale  **  may  either  lie  coni1)ine<l  with  the  law  of  the  three 
iitates«  or  reckoned  sis  a  second  law.  It  is  manifest Iv  the 
i*oniplement  of  it.  It  runs  thus:  **Our  subjective  concej>- 
lions  reach  the  scientific  or  jxwitive  stage  in  the  order  of 
their  de|iendence  on  each  other,  which  is  that  of  dtcreafuitj 
'itntralitif  and  increaninij  complexity. ^^  Hence  the  funda- 
mental sciences  —  mathematics,  astronomv,  iihvsics,  chemis- 
trj',  bioloffv,  sociology,  an<l  morals  —  have  U'c^mie  positive 
in  the  onler  in  which  they  have  just  lieen  named.* 

If  the  fundamental  law  of  intellectUiil  evolution,  the  law 
4»f  the  thn*e  states,  and  its  complementary  law,  the  law  of 
liienin'hical  genenilisation,  Ih*  redu<*ed  to  one,  the  seci»nd 
jjeneral  law  of  historical  pn>gression  will  U*  the  law  of  the 
iu-tive  evolution  of  human  nature.  \\\\\  acrording  to  Comte, 
the  evolution  of  the  active  or  pra4tical  life  w:is  in  its  initial 
Mtage  one  of  ofFennire  tear  or  rontpn-nt^  in  its  tninsitional 
utage  one  of  (h'/fnulve  war^  and  Ikis  Immwiuu*  in  its  final  stage 
imiuMtrial,  ** These  three  i-onsei'Ulivi*  nKwles  of  activitv  — 
^^nquest^  tlrfrnrf^  and  /a/w»iir  -  -  rMrn*sjMin«l  exactly  to  tin* 
three  stages  of  intclligiMn-c  —  fi^'titn^  tifmtrarfion^  and  drm* 
^HMtration,  This  fuiidamtMital  «'i>rri>latinu  giv«*s  us  aNo  the 
l^eneral  explanation  of  tin*  tbriM*  natural  aL^t*s  of  humanity. 
Its  long  infancy,  «-iiviTini:  all  aiiti(|uity,  had  ti»  U*  r^mMi- 
tiallv  theological  and  niililar\  ;  iln  iidi»lc*>ren('c  in  tli«*middi«* 
Mge  was  mela|»ln>ic:il  :inil  fcuil.il:  and  l.i**tly,  its  ni.itnrity. 
n'hich  only  within  tlif  last  fi'W  rfntniii*s  \\as  UMnnif  ;it  all 
4liHtingui**lialili*,  i^  ntM-rss.u  ily  |M»-<ilive  an«l  industrial.*' 

The  affect ivi'  i'Vi>Iuli'»ii  i»f  human  natuif  Im**   ni»t,  a^cord- 

1  I  liavf*  rx:iniini-<l  ('•iiiii«*'«  \  •;••«-  of  th^  fXitluiinn  of  thr  «•  (•■■{•'•^  in  ih^  Ia«t  **( 
paper*  tiiitii*airN|  In  thi*  notr  on  p  'S2 
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mg  to  Comte,  the  indepcoideiioe  oitlier  off  tiie  faii 
die  actiye  eralutioDs  aeeulg  that  the  affeeti^v  legim  ef  Ai 
farain  is  not,  like  tboee^  cootemplaticHt'aBd  me^Hm^  ^^ 
direct  contact  with  the  external  wodid;  Imt  it  is  mmm  di» 
leas  of  immense  importanee.  Feeli^  is  at  crotie  Hia  aeawi 
and  end  of  piogzess.  It  is  the  mily  standaxd  bgr  lAkhm 
can  properly  measure  ciTiUsatioiu  It  has  alaa  fts 
^Feeling  has  ite  three  anboesnYe  stagsSf  the 
casrespondence  of  which  with  these  of  intellMt  and  aetinlf 
is  now  recognised  as  the  necessary  eonaeqiieiioa  cf  tfia 
influence  of  those  two  evolutions*  la  otiber  w<nds»  iftt 
inMnet  had  to  be  pureljf  eivk  ta  miiifm^h  ciiisaffsif  m  III 
middle  age^  and  umipetM  im  tik  Jmal  wMa^  aa  its 
aspirations  indicate." 

The  three  chief  laws  regulafii^  of  favmatt  vralirtiM 
thus  represented  as  helwi^D^  xesiwtiirely  to  the 
mnrts  of  human  nature— speenlatiott»  aetieny  aoid 
Aa  such  evolution  must  compehend  theso  filiiBiuHti 
historical  deyelopments  to  whkii  they  may  glipa 
must  acknowledge  that  Ckmita  deserved  eradit  inr  aMamipifaf 
to  formulate  the  laws  of  their  developments,  and  to  hidkali 
at  once  the  course  and  the  correlation  of  these  developme&ti^ 
But  the  man  who  fancies  that  the  attempt  was  successful  ai 
regards  either  the  active  or  the  affective  evolution  mmx 
be  excessively  easy  to  satisfy.  Their  so-called  **  laws  *'  ut 
beneath  criticism ;  they  are  of  a  kind  which  any  moderateir 
ingenious  person  may  devise  by  the  dozen.  Human  activitT 
was  not  fii-st  military  and  then  industrial,  but  has  alwin 
been  more  or  less  both.  The  social  organisation  of  ancient 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Phenicia,  &c.,  was  affected  at  l^i^ai 
powerfully  by  labour  as  by  war.  That  war  should  ever  hsn 
been  more  offensive  than  defensive,  or  defensive  than  olleih 
sive,  is  a  saying  hard  to  understand.  That  the  social  in* 
stinct  was  "purely  civic  in  antiquity"  is  an  affirmatioQ  ii 
which  the  terms  "civic  "  and  "antiquity"  are  both  ambi^ 
ous.  That  it  was  more  "collective  "  in  the  middle  age  thn 
in  the  ancient  empires  in  which  the  system  of  castes  pre- 
vailed would  be  difficult  to  prove.  And  that  it  has  not  heea 
"universal "  in  its  aspirations  since  the  spread  of  ChrisUMh 
ity  and  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Rome  is  not  in  accad- 
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aiice  with  faotM.  CNniite,  it  must  U>  added,  Iuim  made  no 
Meriuiis  fiideavour  to  prove  his  alleged  laws  of  active  and 
affective  evolution. 

We  nsidily  sKlmit  that  such  eonsi derations  iis  those  just 
stated  aiv  not  fatal  t(»  his  historical  dcnrtrine,  hut  (»nlv  indie- 
ative  «if  \ln  incompleteness.  If  the  law  of  intellectual  evo- 
lution he  satisfactorilv  ma<le  out,  that  doctrine  will  lie 
itui»«tantiallv  t*stahlishe<l,  however  uncertain  or  ermneoUH 
liny  nf  its  supiNised  sui>ph*ni(*ntarv  laws  may  U*  fouiui  t4i  U*. 
The  law  of  the  thn*e  states  is  the  ucetiti  e»»*'ntiel  of  Comte's 
|»hihisii|ihy  nf  histi»rv,  as  it  is  of  his  general  philosopliy.  It 
in  necessary  that  we  have  it  principally  in  view  iNith  in  our 
frx|M»sition  and  in  our  criticism. 

The  thn'c  states  are  the  suc<*essive  stages  through  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  maintained  to  |i;iss  in  the  course  of  his- 
tnr}'  in  nations,  individuals,  and  each  order  of  conceptions. 
The  first  state  is  the  theohi^ric-al.  The(doj^y  pr(*ce<Ied  cither 
nit-taphysics  or  sci«*nct*:  it  ^(m»s  Uick  as  far  sis  history  will 
take  us;  there  is  nstson  to  iN-licve  it  ctn-val  with  man.  In 
this  state  the  facts  and  events  of  the  universe  an*  attributed 
to  su|iernatural  volitions,  to  the  a^eiH*y  (»f  Inmii^s  or  a  U*in^ 
afloH'd  as  diviin*.  TIh*  loW(*st  and  earlit*st  form  of  this  statue 
i»  fetichism,  in  which  man  connives  of  all  external  Uidies 
aa  endowtMl  with  a  life  analo<:ous  to  his  own.  .Vstndatrv  is 
a  ronn«M'tini;  link  iN'twecn  frtirhism  and  |Mil\tli('iHiiK  then* 
Immu^  a  ;;cncnility  alxMit  tin*  stars  whirli,  «-MniiiTi<*d  with 
their  other  chani(-tcri>tics,  tits  thfin  to  \n*  tniiiiiinii  frtirhes. 
I*olvthcism  is  dircrtiv  di-rivcd  fii>ni  ffti<  liisin;  and  it  is  the 
M*4*ond  sta^e  or  pli:L«><*  of  tlu*  tlicoliK^iral  stati*.  It  i*^  fitiifr 
fonservaiive  and  tlnMUTati*-.  as  th.it  of  Kur\pi.  or  priM^Tt-Hsivc 
and  militarv,  iLs  tlio>i*  nf  (frt'«*i't>  and  Konit*.  th«'  om*  nf  wliii-h 
was  of  an  intelh  rtual,  and  tin*  othfi*  i»f  a  siN-i.il  t  \  )m'.  It  'jradu- 
allv  concentrates  il«i<'If  into  in'tnoiiirisin,  wliirh.  L^mw  in'^  out 
of  •Iifffn*nt  form**  of  p'tlyllirinni,  i-  nf  ilifftTfiit  kind*..  Thus 
the  monotht'i'^m  i»f  the  .lew^  ditTfi>*  fmni  that  of  KuriijH*. 
IfecaUM*  evolved  oiit  «»l  a  eon**!'! v.ilive  insteaii  i»f  a  piM-jn-H- 
aive  |Mdytli«'ism.  'Flu*  iont.n-t  «»f  these  i^ave  ri.<e  to  (hiis- 
tianity,  which  culminated  in  Catholii  ism,  the  la>t  ami 
hif^hest  tyiM*  nf  monotheistie  devtdopmeiit.  With  it  the 
lon^  inf:iii(*y  i»f  human  thtm^dit  tenninat4f4. 
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Tiie  metaphysical  spirit  which  has  been  operative  in  wot  i 
degree  through  almogt  the  whole  theological  period,  brii^iif 
about  even  the  ti-ansition  fi-oni  fetichism  to  polytheUm.  aai 
still  moi-e  from  polytheism  to  moaotlieism.  and  wbidi  )■ 
beeu  contftantly  growing  in  strength,  tiow,  as  there  is  not^  ' 
tng  beyond  monotheism  but  a  total   issue  from   tb«Q)o0,  i 
throwff  theology  off  altogether,  and  establishes  a  metkpfajra^  J 
state.     Theology  dies,  and  the  intellect  of  hnmanitjr  wUA  I 
has  passed  away  from  it  embodies  itself  in  another  torm.    It  | 
this  second  state,  abstract   forces  are  eubutitutcd  for  Mpi^  | 
natural   agents.      Phenomena   are   suppo&ed    to 
causes  and  essences  inherent  in  things.     Fixst 
final  causes,  these  are  what  the  mind  in  this  state  longvarf 
sttives  to  know,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  begins  slowly  and  gnds- 
ally  to  recognbe  in  one  sphere  of  nature  aft«r  another  thu  i 
knowledge  of  these  is  unattainable  to  it. 

It  thus  at  length  reaches  a  third  and  final  state,  that  <' 
positive  science.  In  this  state  the  mind  surrendont  the  ill*- 
siona  of  ite  infancy  and  youth,  and  ceases  Co  t»acy  it  on 
transcend  nature,  or  know  either  the  first  caiwe  or  the  mi 
of  the  univei'se,  or  ascertain  about  things  more  than  ex[»rTi- 
ence  can  tell  us  of  their  properties  and  their  relationfi  ■' 
coexistence  and  succession.  •  It  is  a  state  of  leameil  ig^- 
rance,  in  which  intelligence  sees  clearly  and  sharjily  it*  ■■n 
limits,  and  confines  itself  within  them.  Within  tlK^i^e  lintii 
lie  all  the  positive  sciences;  beyond  them  lie  theology  mJ 
metaphysics,  the  two  chief  forms  of  pseudo-science  or  bi/i 
belief. 

Comte  has  elaborated  and  applied  these  thoughus;  nnd  ^ 
doing  so  he  liiis  traced  the  course  of  the  general  hi^ton -i^ 
mankind,  viewed  as  exemplifying  the  law  of  tite  duo 
states,  and  ita  correlative  laws.  The  picture  of  unirerMl 
history  which  he  unfolds  is  one  drawn  with  great  skill  t^ 
vigour,  and  iu  which  there  are  many  true  and  stnkuf 
features.  In  various  respects  it  surpassed  all  jiktk» 
attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  ability  with  which  it  is  executed  is  apt,  indeed, » 
conceal  the  fault  in  it  which  is  least  exctwable,  •u^  i» 
truthfulness  as  is  due  Ui  ita  author's  insufTicient  acquainlSM* 
wit\i  bUtorf.    ^ov;,  Comte  is  not  to  bo  blamed  for  hari^ 
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resolved  to  exhibit  not  the  concrete  but  the  abstract  in  his- 
ton*;  for  seldom  mentioning  particular  events,  i>ersoiKS  or 
dates ;  for  eontiniiig  liimself  almost  exclusively  to  the  delinea- 
tion f>f  main  currents  and  movements,  of  general  features  and 
tendencies.  On  the  contrar}',  he  deserves  cre<Iit  for  having 
so  clearly  seen  that  only  thus  could  history  Im  treated  in  a 
phihiMoiihical  manner,  or  a  philosophy  of  history  lie  reached. 
But  he  erred  greatly  when  he  failed  t4)  recognise  tlmt  a  real 
knowledge  of  tlie  alj8tract  and  general  in  hist(»ry  can  only  Im 
acquired  through  a  careful  and  extensive  study  of  its  concrete 
and  iMirticular  contents;  that  a  pliil<»sophy  of  history  ought 
u«>t  to  lie  Uvsed  on  views  iis  to  the  facts  of  history  hastily 
ailopted  without  due  criticism  and  verification.  Acconling 
in  his  own  sUitement,  he  ^M-sinidlv  amassed  in  earlv  vouth  the 
materials  which  he  thought  he  wouhl  need  in  the  great 
vlaU ir.it ion  of  which  he  ha<l  ailready  c(»nceived  the  design. 
and  lhen<*eforth  n*ad  nothing  likely  to  have  an  im|H»rtant  Immf- 
inic  on  tlie  subjects  with  whicli  he  w;is  hinLs«*if  t«»  lie  (nvu- 
{lied.**  This  alMtinence  fnun  reading  he  im|N>sed  on  hintself 
under  the  name  «if  "ceri'bnil  hygiene,"  *'iii  order  not  to  hurt 
the  originality  and  homog«*neity  of  his  meditations,**  and  ;is 
••necessary  to  elevate  the  vjimvs  and  give  inifijirtiaiity  to  tiie 
aentiments.**  He  adhenMl  to  it  with  s|MM'i:ii  cart*  \vh«*n 
it  was  |NM'uliarly  unre;isonable  and  |MTtii('ious  —  ii:inif)y« 
when  engaged  in  theitri<«in'4  f>n  tlit*  iii^turv  <»f  huniaiiity. 
His  historical  phili»Hii|itiy  i^  a  \vi»ni|i*rful  t«*>tiini»ny  to  the 
extraordinary  |N)\vi*r  of  rt>tl'>i-tioii  :iiii|  Nv^triiiati^ation  wliith 
enabled  him  tn  niiikf  so  niinli  lln'ory  out  nf  mi  little  kni»wl- 
e«ige.  Hut  while  we  m.iy  iiihiiid*  tin*  p*»wer  wlii«li  lie  thus 
cltHpIavtMl.  We  nnist  regret  the  exressi\f  silt-<  Miitid<-iH'«*  whiih 
m-fie  him  uneiinseioii>  nf  ilic  extent  lit'  lii^  i'^hoi.ihi f  of  the 

aubjtM-tS  fin  wlliell  he  diti:U).lti»ei|.        Ili^    alr^iilllte  f.iitli   ill  his 

i>wn  thoughts.  hi>  iiei/Ii-it  nf  riHr.irib,  uiid  bi^  ;ibililv  in  <iiii- 
atnietive  theitriHini;.  iii.ike  bim  a  il.iirjeri>us  truide  tn  iinw.irv 
rt'iwiers. 

We  r;in  ohlv  tnih  h  \ei\  iiri*'tl\  •■\eii  nil  tb«*  I  bii-f  points  in 
ConileV  ?»iirvev  nf  liiHinii.  .il  ili\eln|iiiii-nt. 

1.      It    is    lint    allti'^itbfl    .i   SIIINiV   nl     UIii\el>>.ll   lli-lniy  e\r|l 

in  iUt  must  geii«>ial  ni  .ilp*tr.u-t  fniiii.  It  leaven  nnl  nf  view 
all  c*entnil  and    eastern   A^ia,    with  it.-*    i;re;it    fiii)*ire?i    aiM 
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peculiar  civilisations.  By  titis  oiDiasioa  Comte  evBtled  ikt 
difficulty  of  verifying  his  funilamental  law  when:  Uwn  ii 
least  appearance  of  evidence  for  it,  aa  it  cannot  bo  [iretBBU 
that  tlie  peoples  of  that  portion  of  Asia  have  vvur  beat  Ml 
of  the  theological  stete.  And  even  as  reganbt  tbeologiiai 
if  ho  had  taken  India  into  account  he  could  hardly  bm 
excluded,  as  he  has  done,  pantheism  from  the  kerios  of  tim- 
logical  phases.  It  is  as  distinct  a  pliait«  of  tlioolog?  w  UJ 
of  those  on  which  he  dwells.  On  tlie  other  hAod,  if  b*  kad 
recognised  U  his  series  of  theological  pliasett  would  ban 
received  an  addition  which  would  not  tit  iutu  hi«  fteboai  ti 
general,  and  especially  of  European,  hisloiy.  Nky.  omr^ 
acknowledge  pantheism  as  a  phase  of  theolo^ricat  dm«hy 
ment,  and  it  becomes  ap]Kirent  that  the  idea  of  the  Dimai 
a»  One  may  be  reached,  and  has  been  reaoheil.  hy  UMXka 
route  than  that  which  led  to  monotheism.  But  ibu  nit» 
the  question,  la  there  any  single  necessary  Uneur  sent*  d 
theological  phiLses  or  historical  states?  It  forbitltt  ouraMiB- 
Ing  that  there  is.  If,  like  Comte,  we  affirm  tluU  thttre  Hi  ** 
inuet,  unlike  him,  prove  the  affirmation. 

2.  Fetichism  was,  according  to  Comte,  tho  eftHint.  »»J 
at  the  same  time  the  purest  and  best,  of  the  forms  to  irhx^ 
man's  religious  tendencies  have  given  rise.  IIu  thoo^iu 
there  were  traces  of  it  to  be  observed  in  the  iictions  of  \i* 
auimals  immediately'  below  man  in  the  scale  of  orgniii6.ilMa 
In  the  infancy  of  our  race,  according  to  his  roprcsentati-w. 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  human  brain  pruilotnin.-UH 
over  the  mechanical  inBueuue  of  the  external  worNL  *ai- 
consequently  imagination  over  observation,  avntitnpni  nnr 
experieuce;  and  man  was  therefore  neceseitatvd  to  innst 
causes  instead  of  seeking  laws.  But  these  caiisea  could  emit 
be  reflections  of  himself,  the  one  being  which  he  knew,  lit 
ascribed,  therefore,  to  all  objects  his  own  nature.  thnu^htN 
motives,  and  feelings.  Everything  was  to  him  Hviag.  rut 
untary,  intelligent;  everything,  in  a  word.  wi«  to  kta 
divine.  All  was  god:  all  was  fBtich.  Fetichism  i»  li» 
basis  of  all  theology  and  of  nil  metaphysics.  And  it  is  alria 
to  positivism  itself.  "Where  the  fvlichist  see*  life,  tl« 
positivist  sees  spontaneous  activity."  Positivisui  miut  r 
back  to  fetichism  in  onler  to  Imcomc  {mpular.     The  pmthr- 
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ism  of  (iermanv  is  onlv  ;i  ;j<MirniliscMl  iind  systoiniitUrd  fflirh- 
ism.  Ill  spirit  it  is  iiiferiifr  to  tiu*  {irimitive  (I<Mtrint*.  *'  The* 
general  |>n»^n'ss  of  tin*  In  1111:11 1  iiitellfct  wiis  in  no  way  re- 
tan  led  by  the  ne<'essiiry  inipotenre  of  fetidiisni  as  re;;anls 
the  lii;;li«*st  speru  hit  ions.  In  the  ey<*s  (»f  a  tint*  pliilosit|thrr, 
the  artle.NS  i^^noninee  whifh  in  tliis  respect  rliarann  isfs  thr 
hiimhle  thinkers  of  Centr.il  Africa  is  wortli  nii»rr  evm  in 
point  of  nitionality  than  the  poni|Hius  verltiai^c  of  t)ic  pnnnl 
doctors  of  (jermany.  For  it  pr<K'ee<ls  from  a  real,  tlion;;h 
CMinfused,  feeling  that  any  (»ne  who  ]*eniains  nnfnrnisheil 
with  the  s«'ieiititic  Uisis  is  nnri|K*  for  such  s|>eculatioiis;  and 
of  this  Uisis  our  metaphysi«*ians  are  more  dis^nicefnlly  i;^no- 
rant  than  the  lowest  ne^rm^s.** 

In  lioth  fif  his  chief  works  (*omtr  has  treated  of  •'the  aj^e 
of  fetichisin/*  or  what  he  emails  "the  spontaneous  nyim*'  of 
humanity/*  ilevotin^  to  it  in  the  '('ours'  more  tiian  cii;lity, 
and  in  the  *System«*  *  more  than  sixty,  pa'^es.  li  is  lii;:idy 
lipiUihle  that  h«;  never  nvid  a  di»/t>n  pa«^es  rcLfardiii;;  it  writ- 
ton  liv  any  i»lh«*r  iM^rson  tlian  himself.  I  lis  disrM««>inn  of 
feticliisin  displays  a  comliinatioii  f»f  hi^^torii-al  i^rnorance  and 
HfM-euIative  in«^^-nuity  unsurpitsMMl  l»y  any  of  thoM*  '* doctors 
of  CfernMny'*on  whtis«»  pride  h«'  hniked  down  wiih  at  le;ist 
equal  pride.  He  employs  the  teiiu  "  fetii-hi'^m/' as  Saint- 
Simon  had  done,  in  an  unusual  and  iinpri»|H*r  *ien**e:  an<l 
thiVH  not  seem  to  hav«*  lieeii  aware  wliat  it.<«  u-^Uiil  anil  proper 
wnse  w;ts.  As  he  u^t-s  the  term,  it  nieaiin.  wiicn  .strippeil 
of  exaifijeration,  simply  nature-woi-ship:  anil  in  this  m-hni'  it 
niav  U*  verv  idaUNihlv  niaintain«'d  tli.it  fi'ti'hi^ni  w.is  the 
earlit*««t  form  of  reliL:ioii.  hut  Miily  on  p<*\<  lp'hi'ji<'*il  •wiij 
tht*ort*tical  ;;rouii<U.  There  is  im  stiii-tl\  lii-»t<iiii'<tl  e\  iili-iiii* 
that  it  WitH  the  tii<*t  ph.iNe  nf  ri-li'^jnii :  and  it  i<*  iiuit**  •••it.iin 
that  it  !•<  ni»t  tlif  thrnln'^rv  of  **i)if  liunilile  thiiik*-r«*  of  (  fii- 
tral  .\frii  a,'*  o|-  tin*  faitli  uiohI  pn-valent  anion-j  .in\  kii«iwn 
nnle  savage  tiiU-N.  C'liniti*  kii»  \v  i-xtefilini;lv  lilth-  .il>«ut 
fft ii'hists,  and  thoNi*  wiinin  hi*  -»i]pp«»<«fd  to  U*  fit i- lii-^t'*. 
And  vet  he  tlp'oiiNi'd  nii  tlii-ii  iii<iti\i"«  and  U-Jiff-'  witli  a 
ooiilidenie,  in-'.-'iMJiv.  .iiid  -•■iiiiiiiL:  iirofiiniliiv,  not  nnlil.'U 

t«)  dfceive  to    •ttiUli*    eVti'Ut    eVt'Il    eXpfft^    ill    <  •  •Illp.tl -it  i  \  •'  tie*- 

fdovfy.  anil  almost  eiTt.iin  th«irou*^hlv  to  nii**l<Md  onlin.uv 
rewiers.      His    rxtravai^ant    lamlation    of    fetiihi««m    i-*   due 
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partly  to  the  ignomnce  which  left  him  froo  to  eToln  kis 
idea  of  it  out  of  bin  (iwii  inner  conscious ncs*.  and  paitly  to 
the  HfFinitj  between  the  idea,  of  it  thus  uvolvml,  oiid  ihM  d 
positivism  as  he  conceived  of  it.     Of  course,  if  wli«i«  frtteb' 
iam  sees  life  jKMitivism  sees  spontaneous  itutivity,  tbeym 
very  like  indeed.     They  are  in  that  rawe  ftbout  eqiudl;  bBM>  , 
ful,  and  both  directly  anti-scientific.     Had  Comle  not  beeskl'  „ 
mnstiis  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  "the  docton*of  iieramay* 
an  of  those  of  "the  thinkora  of  Central  Africa,"  he  wo«14  ; 
have  [lei'ceived  that  modern  pantheism  was  not  mere  genenl- 
ised  and  syflt^nmtised  feticltism,  but  presupposed  Home  nA 
development  of  monotheism,  metaphyttiiM,  and  soienoe  aitht  | 
which  history  shows  to  have  actually  occnrrucL  l^ 

3.  Ptdytheism  ho  has  treated  of  with  fulness,  regiuditif!  it 
as  the  most  prolonged  of  the  theological  pbasea.  Its  rise  ia 
attributes  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  feticbiem.  and  to 
the  growth  of  self-consciousness  and  will.  On  the  nou  batA 
man  necessarily  comes  in  the  course  of  his  obscrvatioa  M 
objects  to  perceive  that  they  have  permanent  &ttrilmt«  aaii 
relatinas,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  group  theiu  into  gemm. 
On  the  other  hand,  lie  also  ionics  to  feel  his  distinctneas  fn=3 
nature,  to  oppase  his  will  to  the  action  of  external  ihinps-w 
struggle  with  the  world  in  order  to  subdue  and  utilise  it,  ami 
to  seek  auxiliaries  in  this  struggle.  In  other  wonU.  he  i» 
led  botli  to  consider  the  qualities  common  to  several  nhjen 
as  independent  of  each  of  them,  and  to  separata  tha  DiviiM 
from  ohjecta,  or  to  refer  phenomena  to  invisible  Kupematiuii 
Wills.  Thus  fetiches  give  place  to  go<l9  who  are  jnrnrn»li»- 
tiona  personified,  matter  being  thenceforth  lonkvd  on  iw  itw«. 
objects  as  passive.  In  this  process  of  transition  thfl  wnrkinl 
of  the  metaphysical  spirit  already  shows  itaelf  ni  once  meA- 
fying  and  undermining  theology.  While  Comte  dar* 
polvtheism  inferior  to  fetiehism  as  a  religion,  he  fnlly  r««f 
nisea  it  t^i  have  lieen  much  more  favourable  to  intidleL-tiul  nV 
ture.  He  points  out  with  remarkable  insight  and  tngennit* 
how  it  contributed  to  the  rise  and  development  of  scihkk 
art,  and  industry;  and  how  it  was  n>lat«>d  to  the  roilittn 
spirit,  priestly  inllueucc,  slavery,  politit'al  organisation.  Ac- 
Atl  the  general  portion  of  his  treatment  of  pnlythbism  —  wktf 
he   caWis  \n»  "  o.Vit*,VTact  ft^^reoiation  "  of   it  —  is 
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^concrete  appreciation  "  of  it  is  the  special  treatment  of 
X  be  describcHi  an  its  three  chief  forms:  the  Egyptian, 
ch  is  conservative  and  theocratic;  tlie  Greek,  which  is 
fressive  and  intellectual ;  and  the  Roman,  which  is  also 
pessive  but  predominantly  military  and  social.     It  is  also 

in  excellent  observations  and  truly  philosophical  views, 

it  likewise  contains  many  errors,  mostly  due  to  inade- 
te  study  of  the  facts.    While  its  merits,  however,  are  rare 

conspicuous,  of  exceptional  value,  and  of  essential  sig- 
ranee,  its  defects  are,  in  general,  merely  blemishes,  more 
iguring  than  destructive,  which  may  lie  overlooked  or 
linated.  When  attempting  to  account  for  the  transition 
II  iK>lytheism  to  monotlieism,  Comte  falls  into  some  of  his 
St  mistakes.  Nothing  need  here  be  said  to  show  how 
»Iess  are  such  hyiK)theses  as  that  the  Jews  were  a  mono- 
^tic  colony  from  Egypt  or  Clialdea;  tliat  Christ  was 
»  extraonlinary  type  of  moml  perfection,*'  but  simply 
le  of  the  many  adventurers  who  were  constantly  making 
rts  to  inaugurate  monotheism,  and  aspiring,  like  their 
ek  forerunners,  to  the  honours  of  [personal  aitotheosis;** 

tliat  Paul,  ^|>ercciving  the  useful  puqxise  t4)  which  the 
rning  success  of  Christ  might  lie  tunied,  volunUirily  suIk 
inated  himself  to  Him/*  and  became  th«^  tnie  foun<ler  of 
holicism. 

.  We  thus  nsacrh  the  agt*  of  Catholic  monotheism.  Comte 
ws  slight  esteem  for  its  monotheistic  dm'trine,  but  high 
liration  of  its  social  spirit  and  institutions.     The  claim 

Ijeen  put  in  for  him  that  he  was  the  fimt  worthily  to 
riMMiite  the  mi<ldlo  agt».  It  is  a  cluinu  I  ncfe^I  scarcely  say, 
ii'h  cannot  U*  seriously  maintiiniMl.  He  hiniHi'lf  i*xpn*sslv 
'ilk-s  the  honour  to  those  to  whom  it  wiis  nion*  due,  the 
•fn  «»f  the  tln'olo^ical  sohtMil,  wh<ise  rt^action,  however,  in 
» :is  in  other  n*s[MM*ts  was  but  a  sign  of  a  grnenil  f*hange 
he  runvnt  nf  EuroiH»an  thought,  whirh  U»g;in  in  Ci«t- 
\\\  and  only  n»:u*lnM|  Fnun-e  iiilvr  luvini;  jwissrd  throutrh 
:land.  Knt  althouirh  th<>  ilaini  Im>  ulHunK  and  althouvrh 
»•  strange  that.  afi«T  ThiiTrv'H  rflrlmitiMl  AccMiunt  of  tin- 

and  spread  in  Fr.inrt*  of  rorrert  views  as  to  the  niiddU* 
H,  it  should  havf  U*en  made,  vet  Comte  is  entith»d  to  thi« 

• 

lOur  of  having  estimateti  their  character  and  significance 
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oti  the  whole  well,  and  even  in  some  respects  better  tlai 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  medieval  CburcK  fcadalto^ 
and  scholasticism,  are  &ppi%ciated  id  their  genenil  ivUtiaM 
and  in&uences  with  comprehensiveness  aud  traUtfalnai; 
and,  in  fiict,  all  the  ^eat  systems  of  speculation  and  religi<a 
belonging  to  Western  Europe  down  to  the  RefomtMim  m 
judged  of,  so  far  as  they  can  bo  regarded  merely  m  tuMvv  | 
cal  phenomena,  with  a  faimeHH  and  insight  Hurpruing  in  • 
man  whose  own  views  as  to  speculation  and  religtoa  wen 
no  peculiar.  I  wish  this,  however,  to  be  undentood  m 
merely  a  general  judgment,  and  as  not  inconsistent  witb  Ike 
conviction  that  there  are  great  errcira  even  in  h\n  luwlyfitW 
medieval  society.  The  good  accomplished  by  tbe  CuUit 
Church  in  the  middle  ages  cannot  be  justly  sBcribed  ts  tb 
extent  which  he  had  done  merely  to  the  merits  of  itm  <mpii- 
sation  and  tlie  wisdom  of  ite  priesthood.  Tbe  Chrisiaa 
tiiith  contained  in  its  doctrine  must  be  allowed  to  Iiave  ioa 
far  more  than  simply  "^ lent  ibielf  to  tbe  situation."  V\d 
Comte  admired  in  tbe  medieval  world  was  its  order  aad  £»■ 
cipline ;  whatever  in  it  tended  to  establish  and  preserve  lb 
unity  of  its  faith,  to  diaeoutage  doubt,  and  to  rrprw*  infl- 
lectual  and  spiritual  independence.  It  owed  \l»  gtvatarm 
in  bis  eyes  to  its  having  made  faith  the  first  of  duties  wi 
shown  no  tolerance  to  dissenters.  In  this  resjiect  hb  vitr 
of  it  was  as  one-sided  and  reactionary  as  that  of  !>«>  Mairttt; 
and,  in  addition,  logically  most  inconsistent,  and  nml^ 
most  equivocal,  seeing  tbit  he  had  himself  no  belief  in  ifa 
truth  of  the  doctrine  for  the  support  of  which  he  dcemrd  titf 
faUehood  and  persecution  had  been  laudable. 

5.  "The  theological  philosophy  and  military  |yilitT.  «■ 
preme  in  antiquity,  and  modilied  and  enfeebled  in  the  tnlddlt 
age,  decline  and  dissolve  in  the  transitional  modem  pcrioi 
in  preparation  for  a  new  and  permanent  or^onie  stair  * 
society."  This  traditional  modem  period  is  tlie  epivK  if 
that  ''metaphysical  philosophy"  which sufastituteft  fnrdfitw 
entities,  for  personificationH  ab»traction«.  It  is,  armnlitu(i 
Comte  distinctively  a  period  of  negation,  criticism,  and  *m 
chy.  Of  its  spirit  and  ideals  he  shows  a  cordial  dislike.  *1 
its  chief  forces  and  institutions  he  seldom  looks  with  an  rw- 
partial  oriavouiablc  eye.  To  the  philosophy  of  the  i  iiliHiafc 
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centiin*  and  to  ProteHtaiitism,  for  example,  he  is  decidedly 
unjust,  Keeinj;  Ijoth  only  on  their  negative  side,  and  regard- 
ing them  asHtagen  of  a  merely  critical  and  destructive  move- 
ment. Then*  %VJU4  a  great  deal  mf)re  than  tliat  to  U^  seen  in 
them.  The  philfMopliy  <»f  the  eighteenth  centur}'  had  seri- 
[)U»  faults  and  disastmus  c(»nHe<]uences;  but  it  also  signally 
promoted  principles  and  idesis  of  incalculahle  value.  The 
irork  which  it  iU'complished  was  not  one  of  men;  negation, 
)r  of  simple  transition,  hut  one  which  is  likely  in  U*  as  en- 
luring  as  the  future  of  humanity  itself.  If  I'mtestantisni 
rejected  and  discarded  much,  it  was  in  tlie  interest  of  truths 
displaced,  disfigure<I,  and  almost  extinguished  hy  what  it 
renounced;  and  if  it  insisted  on  the  rights  of  n^ison,  it 
Miually  insisted  on  the  claims  of  legitimate,  !.#*.,  reasonahle 
ipiritual  authority,  lioth  divine  and  human.  The  reader 
must  not  supfMise,  however,  that  Comte*s  treatment  of  the 
metaphysical  [>eri(Ml  was  exclusively  negative  and  censorious ; 
it  was  only  predoniinantlv  so.  He  hsis  not  failed  to  realise 
Lhat  alongside  of  the  negative  movement  there  was  a  {Misitive 
movement,  directly  tending  to  and  prei>aring  for  a  definitive 
mnil  |»erfect  reorganisation:  nor  did  he  fail  to  attempt  t4» 
indicate  its  coursr  and  ivsults  Uuh  as  an  industrial  and  an 
intcdlectual  development. 

t>.  In  the  thinl  or  {HHittve  stage  of  history  tlie  mind  n^cog- 
Ditfes,  aeconling  t«>  Comte,  that  it  can  only  know  plu*niiint*na 
and  their  relations  of  su<*<-t»ssinn  and  rcM'xistenfi*  nr  laws;  that 
it  LH  vain  for  it  to  srrk  ari|uaintanc<*  with  dtvint*  vnlitiniis« 
■uhstances,  forces,  or  final  rausi^s.  His  acrcuint  «>f  this  ^tagt• 
is  largely  also  a  theory  of  tli«*  futun*  of  man.  It  is  to  Im*  found 
in  what  tie  reg;irde<l  :ls  its  definitive  foini  in  his  M'oNitivi««t 
C'atei'hism/  *  Posit  ivi^^t  (*ah'ndar,'  and  eH|MTi;illy  in  thr 
fourth  volume  of  his  'Svstt'ni  i»f  Positive  Polity.'  I  hiiv«» 
no  wi^h  to  enter  into  an  rxaniination  of  the  sch«*m(*  <*f  faith 
mnd  disriplin<*.  of  int«*niMtu.il  ami  indu>trial,  spiritual  :ind 
social  orgsuiisation,  cxiMtiiiitlrd  in  tlifM*  works.  I  ri'.ulily 
admit  th-it  thrrr  is  a  i^imhI  di'.il  whirh  is  trut*  and  valuahlf  in 
it;  hut,  as  a  wlmlf,  it  scfiiis  to  nit*  :i  mi»*it  monstrous  toinlii- 
nation  of  ffticiiisni,  sccptirism,  aiul  ratholirinm,  of  r««'nse  and 
fnllv,  of  srifuri'  and  s(Mitinii*nt.iI  driv«d.  It  assnm«*d  as  a 
fundamental  truth  that   lidiff  in  the  entire  sutmnli nation  of 
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the  individual  to  society,  which,  more  tlian  any  othsroM^ 
vitiated  the  political  philosophy  and  political  pnctiet  rf 
classical  antiquity,  and  from  which  Christianity  cmandplrf 
the  European  mind.  It  proposed  to  orguniso  the  dcftnitJIl 
society  of  the  future  according  to  the  tnedicival 
intrust  the  government  of  it  to  a  t«mponil  ai 
power  —  a  patriciate  and  a  clergy  —  the  fonnur  ceotziBf  iit 
suxireme  tiiumvirate,  and  the    latter  in  a  suprvow  pmait, 

—  and  the  two  conjointly  regulating  the  wliolu  live».  iuHif 
and  mental,  affective  and  active,  private  and  pabtie,  a 
minute  conformity  to  the  ereed  of  Comte;  aud  eveo,  wUi 
forbidding  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  immth 
tality  of  the  soul,  to  impose  a  varied  and  elaborate  winJii|^' 

The  great  aim  of  Comte  in  the  latest  period  of  his  lifc- 
i.e.,  from  1847  until  his  death  in  1857  —  wan  to  traiufocn  im 
philosophy  into  a  religion,  and  to  apply  his  religioo  u>  ik 
regulation  and  systematisation  of  all  t)ie  notivitie*  and  ivt^ 
tutions  of  humanity.  The  doctrine  which  be  infialcated  t^ 
ing  this  period  was  largely  evolved  from  that  which  he  tn^ 
in  his  earlier  and  more  sober-minded  period ;  but  it  wit  it* 
largely  a  reaction  from  it,  and  irreconcilable  with  it.     Pf 

'  It  la  when  treating  of  the  potttlvlit  a^  and  Urn  orKKilMtka  at  (ta  f^r 
Uiat  Comte  expounds  what  be  ckUb  his  "  (undameiil^  Ihiwry  at  Ih*  OmI  SMt' 

—  I.C.,  Hamanitir  (Pes.  Pol.,  vol.  iv.  eh.  1).  The  pretenliona  my  tn  «W<t  k 
■tatea  hla  cnncliulnns  is  very  cturscteiistio,  and  Uwlr  (atlUtj  la  vary  ii>rtM 
"Tbe  Great  BelnK  "  la  deSned  aa  "  Uie  whole  comtlutrd  bjr  tbo  imiapL.  fm^ 
fatnre.  and  present,  which  iu>«perate  wllllnglf  In  jHirfertlliK  llw  otder  a(  * 
wnrld:"  tind  more  Bucclnclly  as  "tbn  contiauoua  wh<Je  tenuail  hj  iha  b^ 
which  conTerge."  It  la,  we  are  Inlormed,  a  real  and  Indivisible  B*ln£,  mm  AO* 
and  deQnile  ihtin  the  lumlly  or  the  country,  snd  has  Inwa  ol  il«  ovb  bnth  taka^ 
and  eiiernal.  It  does  nut  consisi  nr  all  humati  iiidLWdiiaLs.  Im  "■aaw<W 
jiaraaltes  In  human  torm  "  are  to  be  "  elliulDal«d  " ;  and  It  mnal  ht  Jorfxid  el  >t 
Its  ifliilt  state,  which  is  just  "  besinning,"  not  liy  It*  I'hllillional  ami  adulaa^ 
which  we  have  an  yet  only  betora  us.  Altboueh  "  every  srvmiiniu  antial  a*' 
annToni  so  lar  lo  the  definition  ut  "humanity,"  wo  an  Jnallllnl  In  u 1 1 1 W*'^ 
•nch  rwes  ;  hut  ws  miul  recuKnlw  "  as  integral  portion*  of  iba  Gn«t  Butac  a 
animal*  wliich  voluntarily  aid  man."  Ilnmanlty  contlsta  ehlrHy  ot  thm  ibaiLvW 
are  "Ihn  iialmns  anil  pmtocton  of  tbu  living."  "The  dnad  alon*  oaa  rnyr^M 
liumaiiity;  ihey  cullerlively  really  conslitntc  hnnianlty;  tbr  UtIbc  kai  M 
children,  aa  a  nilo  btcome  her  aemuita,  unlea  they  deKenentw  Imh  mm»  f«» 
■ilea."  The  dead  have  no  nl>]evlive  wtUtancv,  bnl  tbey  faavi 
which  in  the  tme  spiiero  ot  the  soqVg  anperlorlty."  " 
hnwever,  uan  call  the  snbj«cllve  lite  Into  exIatsQM.  or  cive  It 
this  it  la  dependent  on  the  objective."  It  Is  on  I  bo  (croand  ot  aor^  i^tek 
that  Comte  claims  to  have  developed  and  completed  "Um  prwUmliMfy 
PaaoaV  LelbnlU.  wA  Condoreei." 
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Bridges*  and  many  other  {Misitivist.s  of  tlu*  so-cuHimI  orthodox 
m.*h(Md«  hiivt*  hilx»iired  to  iiiakr  out  the  unity  of  (*iunt(**s  life 
and  (hu'trine.  It  simmiih  to  me  lh:it  th«-v  have  f:uled.  ThfV 
have  satisfactorily  |iroved,  indeed*  **thal  the  conception  of 
an  organised  siiiritual  power  was  not  tme  of  (*ointc's  later 
4i|iecu  hit  ions,  hut  one  of  his  «*arliest ;  that  social  ifctMistiuc- 
ti<in  WiLs  from  tlie  tirst  and  to  the  hist  the  dominant  nmtive 
of  his  life;  ami  tliat  the  MMiihisophie  l^)sitive  '  was  cnn- 
•ciduslv  wnni^lit  out  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  hut  as  the  neccs- 
aary  Uisis  for  a  rt*novated  education,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
a«K*ial  onler.**  Hut  this  hits  never  lieeii  denied,  and  is  not 
at  all  the  thesis  which  they  reijuire  toestahlish.  The  <*omt- 
isl  religion  is  not  to  U*  confoundeil  with  the  Conitist  polity. 
The  chief  d«M*trines  of  the  |M»lity  were  certainly  amon^  the 
earliest  puhlisheil  speculations  of  (\mite,  and  even  if  false, 
are  false  inferences  from  the  philosophy.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  chief  diK-trines  of  the  reli^i(»n.  The  {Nility,  :is  cnnceivefl 
by  Comte  lM*fon;  the  chaiu^t*  pnMluced  on  his  niiufl  hy  Ids 
ldfecti<m  for  Maiiame  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  aimed  at  the  fir;:ani- 
sation  of  s(N*i«*tv  hv  re;Lson  and  sciem-e.  The  reli<Mim  is  Uised 
on  the  assumption  of  th«*  supremacy  of  imai;i nation  and  f<>eU 
inif.  It  enjoins  humanity,  instead  i»f  puttin^^  away,  tn  take 
back  the  childish  thinpi  it  had  i»ut;^rown.  It  undeii.ikes  the 
apiritual  or;^ani*^atinn  of  MN-iety,  whih*  admit tin-^  it^t-lf  to 
Im«  only  a  sort  of  |MH*tiral  creation,  a  pi<M|ui-t  f»f  M-If-illn-inu. 
The  C'timtist  politv  niav  thus  U*  n'tx-inliMl  a**  a  ilefci  ii\t'  Ntiui-t- 
tliv  insecurely  foun<led  nu  th**  phiIoNii|i)iy.  Tin*  <'iiiiitist 
rpli^ion  cannot  U'  n-u'aidi'd  as  foundi-d  on  the  jthilMNOpliv  at 
all.  Ni»w  it  admits  nf  no  dmiiit  that  tin'  diM-ti  iiit-^  w  hii-h 
constitute  the  religion,  as  sui-li.  .iii-  .iiii<iic^'  th<-  l.ili--t  •.pi-ru- 
lations  of  (Vimtf.  -tlntsr  whii-li  oii'^'iiiati -d  in  \\  li.it  Ik*  •  li.ir- 
actt*ris«'d  as  "tiie  M>velation  of  pii\\i-r.  {iiMltv.  i^i-iiiiiN,  aiid 
suflferin^'*  made  tn  him  ilnoU'jii  Madam**  df  Vau\.  It  wa-« 
tlie  inspinitiou  tlowin-j  fi«im  tliat  if\i-l.iiiiiii  whi«  h  tilhd  liiiu 
with  the  aml'it  iini  of  "  iiinlii  iui;  t.i  In-  rai  i-  th**  st-r  \  j.  i-^  i.f  a 
St.  Paul.  aft«T  h.i\iip^  alitady  •  «*nferieil  un  it  iIi'in*'  nf  an 
Ari>»ti»tle." 

What  an*  we  \**  think.  li'iWrv*T.  of  "the  l.iw  of  tin*  three 
stattfri  **  itsi'If'  It  *>'-*-ms  tit  m*'  that  there  is  a  crrtain  meas- 
nre  of  truth  in  it.     Thi*ii*  aie  three  wavs  nf  lo«»kini:  .it  ihinv;s. 
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—  a  religiouH,  a  metaphysical,  iiiid  a  scieiitifio.  It  is  nMOnit 
for  the  mind  to  believe  that  things  and  the  BuooeuiaBs  i^ 
tbiiiga  tell  Homethiug  about  a  Being  in  or  bcyood  then  wiU 
fiusuHies  analogous  to  thoHe  which  it  possesses  itavlL  Itu 
naturHl  for  it  also  to  speculate  on  the  reu»on  and  modeof  tte 
existence  of  things,  and  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  shnt 
them  which  caunot  be  immediately  answered  from  oimemi- 
lion  of  their  properties  and  ascertainment  of  their  ralstiai 
of  noexitjtence  and  succossion.  It  is  natural  for  it  no  Imla 
observe  these  propertiws  and  «tudy  these  relntions.  Il  u 
natural  for  it  to  do  all  three,  and  even  all  three  shonl  tb 
same  things;  in  other  words,  things  mar  be  Inoked  U  i» 
three  lutpects.  But  three  aspectjj  are  not  tlirM*  siicc«»i<v 
states.  From  the  fact  tliat  it  is  natural  for  tbo  mind  lo  loci 
at  things  in  all  those  three  waj's,  it  iu  no  wise  followi  Oat 
it  iiK  necessary  or  even  natural  to  look  at  them  one  after  n- 
other.  Nay,  just  because  it  is  so  nalural  to  look  at  tluap 
in  all  these  three  ways,  it  is  not  natural  to  8Uppns«  that  tk 
one  mode  will  bo  exhausted,  gone  tJiroiigk,  befora  the  <Mhm 
is  entered  on,  but  that  they  will  bo  aimultAneotu  ia  ori^ii 
and  jiarallel  in  deve]oi)raent ;  or  at  least  that  the  relitrici 
and  positive  will  he  so,  however  the  metaphj-sical.  ba,  »•  in 
speak,  the  least  natural  and  imperative,  may  lag  somewtai 
behind  them. 

Now,  what  say  the  facts?  Corate  believes  that  man  stutnl 
with  a  religion.  He  attempts  a  refutation  of  those  whii  fo^ 
posed  a  state  prior  to  all  religion,  even  to  fetichism.  B«t 
I  ask,  had  man  no  positive  conceptions  even  then?  Diil  m 
live  by  fetiohism  alone?  How  could  he  build  a  hot.  ortrri 
bis  food,  or  shoot  with  precision,  nthenvise  than  by  stba- 
tion  to  the  physical  properties  and  relations  of  thiup^ 
Without  some  conceptions  identical  in  kind,  however  dii^»^ 
ent  in  degree,  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  [Kwitive  sciww. 
life  were  impossible.  Positive  conceptions,  thun,  iiisti»i^ 
only  beginning  in  modern  times,  began  with  the  bcffinniic 
of  human  history.  And  they  have  been  Increaaitig  and  end- 
ing all  through  it.  True  generalisations  an  to  the  phy^iai 
properties  and  relations  of  things  were  multiplied  tisi 
widened  by  one  generation  after  another  in  iJie  so-cilW 
theolog\caV  and  m«?ta^)hysical  stateH.     Then,  att  tn  metapbn* 
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ic«,  arronlinjj  to  C<)nite'rt  own  nc'coiint,  it  [wrvadccl  alinost 
the  whole  liitMilogical  state.  Futi<'hisiii  passed  into  iMiIytlu'- 
iaiiu  and  {tolytheisni  into  nion(»tiieisni«  from  the  impulse  of 
the  metaphysieal  spirit,  an<l  under  the  influenee  of  meta- 
phvsieal  eoneeptions.  And  Comte,  however  ineonsistent,  is 
here  obviously  quite  eorrect.  Nothing  h;iH  8o  powerfully 
iifFfrti*^!  theolo^iral  development  as  s|M*eulative  philosophy; 
ftn«l  that  sueh  philoHophy  may  flourish  at  a  companitively 
early  st^ige  of  theolojrical  development,  aneient  In<lia  and 
(irvetus  with  their  marvellously  subtle  metaphysics  eoex- 
btint^  with  the  most  imaj^inative  (»f  [xilytheisms,  are  surely 
indulMtahle  proofs. 

Now«  what  does  this  amount  to?  Whv,  that  (\)mtc  has 
mistaken  three  coexistent  states  for  tlii(*e  sueccssive  staj^es 
of  thou^lit,  three  asi>eets  of  things  for  three  ejioehs  of  time. 
The4»li»^y,  metaphysics,  and  i»ositive  s<'ience,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing only  (»iie  after  another,  each  constituting  an  ep(H>lu 
have  eai'h  i»ervaded  all  e|>o<*lis, —  liave  c(»existetl  from  the 
earlieht  time  to  the  present  day.  There  hsis  U*en  no  piL*4sing 
awav  of  anv  of  them.  Ilistorv  cannot  U*  invoke<l  to  show 
tliat  tlifolngy  and  metaphysics  are  purely  of  her  past  domain, 
merely  preparatory  for  jKwitive  scicin*e,  stajjcs  in  tin*  intcr- 
prrtation  of  nature  through  which  the  miiifl  reijuircd  to  pass 
from  infancv  to  maturitv.     IIi>torv«'ertitics,  on  tlu*  rnntiarv, 

•  •  • 

that  iHi<«itive  science  and  they  licgan  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  and  it  hav«*  develnped  tugcther  through  all  histi>ry.  and 
Atill  <M»ntinue  to  «*\iNt  t<»g«*ther.  lier  own  liirth  and  tlieii>4 
were  simultaiUMUis,  and  she  h;is  not  vet  had  t<»  reinid  the 
deatli  of  anv  of  them. 

Itiit  it  is  said  scit>ii(*t*  h:tH  Imn-ii  eoiitinually  i:ainin<j.  thfol- 
ctgy  and  metaphysics  continuallv  losiirj,  gn»unil:  si-ifiict*  1i:lh 
lM*<*n  gradually  expelling  Imtli  tli«'<>I>»gv  and  m<*tapliy.Hii-s  fi«»m 
nne  n*gion  of  knowJiMhje  after  another,  until  they  will  him  in 
liave  iiu  font  of  ground  to  st.inil  on.  I  a*ik.  howt-Vfr.  for 
|irrKif  of  lhi<  assiTti«in.  and  not  only  cannot  tind  it.  I>iit  i**\ 
eontident  it  rannot  In'  found.  Tii<Te  is,  indeed,  a  f.ii  i  ^\lli•-||. 
eon  fused  ly  a|»preheinled,  ha-i  tfiveii  a  certain  deirri*!-  nf  pl.iii- 
aihility  to  it;  hut  this  >anii'  f.i«  t,  «-orre<*tly  a|i|.i»lii'ii«it'l.  is 
mlly  itj«  refutation.  The  fart  I  refer  to  is,  that  in  the  early 
hutory  of  the  rare  ilie  tiin*e  leatling  asiHN'tii  of  things  are  ma 
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clearly  tliatinguished.  Theolog^ionl,  metaphjrsical.  and  pAj- 
tive  concoptions  are  commingled — tbeir  develoiiiBua 
thoroughly  entangled;  often  90  commingl(!d  and  euuiij;l«i 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  lliey  wooU  ir 
better  described  as  bad  theology,  bad  metaphyaio.  or  U 
science,  being  really  all  three.  But  Uib  effect  of  |nm— 
here,  as  everywhere,  is  differentiation,  the  iitcreaaingaepn- 
tion  of  things  really  and  properly  diittinct,  the  inclunin  if 
each  within  its  own  sphere,  and  consequent  excluvioa  fna 
those  of  others.  Theology  is  driven  more  and  more  «Ht  •( 
metaphysics  and  physics;  metaphysics  out  of  theoiagj  $ai 
physics ;  and  physics  no  less  out  of  metaphysics  and  tbeolagj- 

Comt«  says  fetichism  m  the  tlrst  and  lowest  stage  of  ham 
development.  What,  then,  precisely  is  feticbUm  m  ^ 
scribed  by  himself?  Just  the  chaotic  union  of  theologidl 
metaphysical,  and  positive  thought.  It  may  be  descniM 
equally  well  either  aa  a  physical  theology  or  a  tbeolofioj 
physics,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  obviously  ■.  roetaphniA 
an  attribution  of  vital  essences  and  pensonal  causes  ■■  iaha- 
ent  in  inanimate  things.  But  thought  has  come  out  of  tki 
chaos,  and  bow?  Hy  the  continuous  evolution  of  all  tfa 
three  ordera  of  conceptions,  by  iin  yver-growing  comptvbfi- 
siveness  and  distinctness  of  vision  as  to  the  proper  spbtw 
of  all  three.  Each  has  been  gradually  vmanci[«ting  itwii 
from  the  interference  and  control  of  the  others.  It  is  nt 
more  true  that  physics  bt>gan  with  being  theological  mi 
metaphysical,  than  that  metaphysics  began  with  being  pbrw- 
cal  and  theological,  and  theology  with  being  phii>ical  ai 
metaphj^ical.  The  law  of  the  three  states  is  to  aboot  lb 
same  extent  true  of  all  the  three  developmental  onlr.  i 
cout^e,  the  arrangement  of  the  states  is  different  in  nA 
It  is  only  in  a  very  general  way  that  it  Ja  Imu  of  ant  d 
them,  and  in  such  a  way  it  is,  with  the  nec«9utary  chan;^  •■ 
terms,  true  of  all. 

I  have  no  objection,  then,  to  admit  that  in  a  ver^'  gf^ 
way  the  so-called  Comtist  law  of  the  three  statva  Ia  tnw  * 
most  oniers  of  properly  positive  conception!* ;  and  I  shorii 
hold  as  strongly  as  Comte  himself  that  every  onler  of  («f 
erly  positive  conceptions  ought  to  bo  freed  from  the  inW 
ference  and  intermixture  either  of  theology  or  metapliTw* 
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The  confusion  of  either  with  i>ositive  scioiK-**  is  iUef^itinKite 
And  niiscliievous;  and  tlu*  t^xpulsion  f»f  them  from  a  (lf»main 
which  is  foreign  to  tlicm  must  Im*  tM>netirial  to  th«*m  no  Irss 
than  to  the  seien(*e  whose  rightful  province  it  is.  Nf»w  it  is 
nnly  this  sort  n(  expulsion*  and  the  rest rirt ion  consequent  on 
it«  whirh  history  shows  them  ever  to  have  met  -with.  In 
e%"or\*  otlier  wav,  each  advanee  of  scienee.  instead  of  lieinjr  a 
limitatif»n  of  either.  h;Ls  U'cn  an  extension  of  Utth.  So  far 
fntni  metaphysics  and  theohi^y  having  U*en  driven  from  any 
region  of  nature  hy  seienee,  no  seien«*e  )i:ls  arisen  without 
rugf^esting  new  questions  to  the  one  and  affording  new  data 
to  the  other.  Kach  new  science  hrings  with  it  principles 
■rhich  the  metaphysician  finds  it  nM|uisite  to  suhmit  to  an 
inalytic  examination,  and  in  which  he  finds  new  materials 
for  {(iiecuhition;  and  also,  in  th«*  measun*  of  its  sueeess, 
npHultM  in  which  the  theologian  finds  some  fn*sh  disclosure  of 
Lhe  thoughts  and  character  of  (hhI.  I'nderneath  all  scicnc4* 
there  is  metaphysics,  alN>ve  all  science  then*  is  thei»logy; 
&n<l  tliese  three  aiv  so  related  that  everv  advance  of  scirnce 
miijit  (*xtend  the  spheres  Utth  of  true  m«*taphysics  and  true 
thefdogy.  (*omte  hits  failed  entirely  ti»  pmve  that  thcolotry 
uid  metaphysics  are  mere  piis*<iiiii^  ]ilia*ies  of  thf»ii<^dit.  illu- 
•ions  of  the  infaiicv  and  vouth  of  humanitv.  wliji-h  have  no 
vphen*  of  reality  correspond iuLj  to  them.  Tlic  tc^^tiniMiiy  of 
hiiitf)r\'  is  all  the  other  wav:  it  ;:ivcN  ;i>^unuicc  i1i:it  thfv  have 
always  ln*en,  and  groumU  of  liMpi*  that  they  will  always*  U*: 
that  thi'V  represent  real  asjH'i  ts  of  i'\i>t«Mn  i-.  and  ii-^jtond  to 
etc'rnal  :tspirati<»nN  in  the  hum.iu  In-.irt. 

Mv  rea.Hoii  for  In  •Mini:  it  trui*  onlv  in  a  mtv  ircinT.il  w.iv. 
or.  in  other  word*!,  tiiily  \ei\  p.iiti.illy  true,  th.il  p-'^ilivi- 
Bcienct*  has  |i;L«<*«e(|  thniuudi  a  iIii'*>1'>'^mimI  anil  niel.i]>li\**ii  .il 
Stiit4*,  mu*^t  lie  oli\ii>ii-«  fmni  w  li.it  Ims  Imm-u  .ilit-.idx  **ii'l. 
Tliere  nnist  h.ivi'  Umh  muui*  i  ont  i  ptittn^  po«*ili\i-  lii>ni  the 
firnt.  It  i*<  inqio^siMe  t«>  mnceixr  nf  .m  e\i-lu*>i\i  Iv  \\i»  *- 
lofftcal  c<N»kiipj.  huntiu'j.  «•!  hut-liiiiMini; :  fur  allhttU'jii  iim;i\ 
Irilies  of   sava;je  iiit-it   UIIi'M'   tlt.it    fninl  and   tire.  \mr\^    i:.r| 

arrows.   \'i'..    h.iVe    —niU.    tlj«\     Un^t     nnlH'    \]i*-    \*'^'*    -if'  Ii'l    !•• 

ibe  |M»!%itive  |ii«»pei t its  .if  ilii-i-  tliirpj-*  in  «»rder  t«»  nii»%'-  M«*t- 
of  them.  There  .ire  other  i-iinerptinn**  whicii,  allhi»u-j)i  the\ 
anv  or  must   have  lieen   late   in   lieini:  diseover«*i|,  mu**i   \et 
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have  l>een  at  their  discovery  apprehended  as  po«tttf« 
moat  improbable  that  either  arithmetical  or  ueffl 
trutlis  were  fii-st  apprehended  as  either  thedlogical  f. 
physiL-al-  It  is  true  that  even  arithmetical  ami  gew 
truths  had  been  theologically  and  metaphysical ly  r* 
OS  by  Laot«eu,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  EleaticM ;  l»at 
oivses  the  theology  and  metaphysics  were  by  subtle  el 
speculative  ingenuity  associated  with,  grafted  (in, 
conceptions.  In  mathematics,  the  [xtBitive  stage  is  t 
and  s[>ontaneous.  and  only  natural  stage. 

This  is  so  obvious  that  Comte  and  his  dtscipteft  ba 
unable  altogether  to  ignore  it;  yet  they  have,  notiril 
ing,  adhered  to  their  law  as  if  it  were  uuaffcctcd  I 
facts.  A  more  inconsistent  and  futile  ex^tedicut  en 
lie  imagined.  By  having  recourae  to  it  they  have  i 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  the  crassest  ignonmca  of 
meant  by  a  law  of  natui-e.  A  law  wlitch  doe«  not  mf] 
class  of  phenomena  is  surely  not  tJie  law  of  these  p 
cna;  and  even  a  so-called  law,  which  only  $omrt»mu 
part  applies  to  a  class  of  pheuomena.  can  surely  be  t 
law.  The  most  elementary  notion  of  a  law  of  nnlQ 
rule  without  ezceptionn  —  a,  uniformitif  of  connection 
coexistent  or  successive  facts.  And  yet  Comte,  al 
maintaining  his  law  of  the  three  states,  three  mutua 
elusive  phases  of  thought,  to  be  the  law  of  historical 
tion,  an  invariable  and  necessary  law,  can  write  thus: 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  theological  philosophy,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  the  individual  and  nociety,  lias  nerer  been  strirUy  ui 
That  is,  the  simplest  and  commonest  facts"  in  all  classes  of  ph* 
have  always  been  supposed  subject  t«  natural  laws,  and  not  a«cr 
the  arbitrary  will  of  supernatural  agents.  The  illustriona  Adam 
has,  for  example,  made  the  very  felicitous  remark,  that  there  «■ 
found  iu  iio  age  or  country  a  god  of  weight.  And  even  in  ibotp 
cated  caaea  the  presence  of  law  may  be  recognise*!  whenever  ll 
nomena  are  so  elementary  and  familiar  that  the  perfect  inisr 
of  their  relationships  of  occurrence  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  ti 
educated  observer.  As  to  things  moral  and  social,  which  kkw 
foolishly  exclude  from  the  Bphere  ot  positive  philosophy,  lh> 
necessarily  always  been  a.  belief  in  natural  laws  with  regaril  lo  I 
pier  phenomena  of  daily  life  —  a  belief  implied  in  the  conduct 
ordinary  affairs  of  existence.  —  since  all  foresight  would  be  im 
on  the  siU[i^M\t,\Qa  tbat  every  incident  was  due  to  sspematnnl 
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Mill  ill  that  CAM*  prayer  would  l»e  the*  only  coiic«*ivaMo  means  of  intlii- 
enciiig  the  roiinw  of  human  artiouM.  It  in  vm^u  notuvati)**  that  thi'  {trin- 
ciple  of  th«*  thi*4»lo};u*al  phitoMiiihy  itself  lit***  in  thv  tran^f(*^•tl^M  to  tin* 
pheiiumena  of  rxt4*nial  natun*  of  the  first  U^ijinnings  of  thf  laws  ol 
human  action :  an*!  thuH  the*  ^frm  of  the  iH>!*itivi*  ]ihilos<i]iliy  is  at 
least  aft  priuiitive  an  that  of  the  thi'olo^ii*al  phihtsophy  itntflf.  Uiouj^h 
it  coulti  nut  «*x|»an4l  till  a  much  Iat«*r  time.  This  idra  is  vrry  ini- 
portaiit  til  the  jierfect  rationality  of  our  MH'ioIo;rical  th«Miry  :  )»ecau'«f. 
aa  human  liff  can  never  prt*tw*nt  any  real  creation,  l»ut  only  a  (^railual 
pvotution,  the  final  f(prea<!  of  the  fxisitive  spirit  woulii  )h*  scifntifioallx 
incompreheuMihle,  if  we  could  not  trace  itt  ruiliment^  from  the  wvy 
beginning;.**  > 

I  consider  theKe  reiiKirks  exrellfiit,  hut  oxci^llent  its  a  pnNif 

that  there  is  no  mik'Ii  law  us  the  sf>-i*alle(l  law  of  three  state>. 

[f  thev  lie  true,  sis  I  have  no  ch»uht  thev  are,  it  e.innot  iNtssi- 

bly  lie  in  any  reeoji;nise<l  or  j»n»|»er  sense  of  the  term  the  law. 

tli«  fundamental  law  (»f  historv;  it  ran  at  the  most  In*  onlv 

tlMf  hiw  of  some  liistorical   phenomena  which  Conite  slioiiM 

have  eari'fully  diseriminated  from  other  pht*nomena,  in  onltT 

not   to  iniiHis«*  on  himself  and  his  rea(U*rs  a  seromhirv  and 

■pei'ial  in  plaiM*  of  a  primary  and  gmrral  law.      If  trni'.  he 

W«H  hi^ifally  lionnd  entindy  to  n'r;ist  his  statement  of  his 

saplMised  law,  and  to  arkiiowlt'il^ri*  that,  if  a  law  at  all.  it 

Wan  by  no  nu*ans  (»ne  si»  im|Mirtant  its  hi*  had  at  tiiNt  inMuMn«*d. 

He  faih*d  to  tiike  this  courst*.  and  involwd  hims«'lf,  in  mn- 

iBquenc*!*,  in  tthvious  self-ciintradiftiiins  «in  which  1  nr«-d  not 

OMlAt,  AM  tliev  tuive  ln'i'ii  «'Ii'arlv  iMiinte«l  out   hv  manv  i>f  lii^ 

II 

Aufn>^te  (^m1t4'  hdt  U'hinii  him  a  si-hiMd  of  dis(i|ili-.  \\li.> 
^Scepted  his  systmi  in  its  <*iitit<*t\.  -  its  |ihiI(»M»phy.  {Mijiiv. 
^ad  n;Ii^ion.  TIh*  IhmiI  of  this  .srIuMil.  the  imm«*di;it«-  >iir- 
i»r  of  Ciimti*.  auil  tin*  ]»M'N«-Mt  |NiMtiiTnf  **th«*  ]i*liL'i«>h  nf 
inunitv/*  is  M.  Pifiii-  Latlitt*-.  Id'  i>  a  Ii-.iriifd  ni.in.  \\r\\ 
|Uainted  with  tli«*  m  Irnci's  in  f.ixnur  anion;;  |Misiti\  ist-«. 
intimately  f-<>nvi*rs;int  with  tin'  d«Ntiiii««  in  \\hi<}i  In- 
^licves  that  s«n  iiil  s.iI\.itii»M  i.in  .ilfim*  In-  f«iinid.      Ilr  ii.i> 

I  Phil.  Pf»..  K.  r.'i 

Saaa  Pnif.  hliirM'tt  *  i'bihMi|iltiA  t'lunia.'  \u\.  >.,  |ii.  n..  cli.  it..  |i|i. '^7  .U4 
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earnestly  laboured  to  propagate  the  creed  anJ  n»\i 
ainia  of  his  master.  He  has  written  some  M-orki 
expound  and  ho  far  supplement  and  develop  tliv  b» 
theories  of  Comte,  but  which  do  not  substaiit  tally  i 
tliem.  A  mere  reference  to  these  works  will,  I  tfai 
snftidient,' 

There  ih,  fuitber,  an  extreme  positivist  partjr,  a  to- 
"party  of  strict  obeorvance."  In  the  eyes  of  itx  mvub 
l^ffitte  ia  deficient  in  zeal,  orthodoxy,  and  prieMtlincsA. 
accept  Comte 's  wildest  absurdities  as  precioiu  c4^rtH 
and  would  rigidly  obey  all  his  injunctions.  Tliey  m 
sides,  veiy  irascible,  and  much  given  to  impiit«  bml  m 
to  those  whose  faith  does  not  coincide  with  their  own. 
Audiffreiit,  Robinet,  and  S<!ra^rie  are  represeiiUitivn  • 
French  section  of  these  positivist  puritanu.  Tlie  » 
which  they  assailed  those  who  stated  and  prox'e<I  the 
less  and  easily  verifiable  historical  favt  that  Conit«'«  ** 
the  three  states  "  was  not  an  altogether  original  dtio 
is  too  characteristic  of  their  party. 

Fur  the  most  eminent  of  ComteV  disciples  in  Fran' 
the  late  Emile  Littr^  (1801-1881).  By  the  orthodox 
tivists  he  was  fanatically  hated,  and,  no  doubt  coa 
tiously,  habitually  calumniated.  What  unprejudiced  p< 
could  only  have  ascribed  to  his  love  of  truth,  they  unbt 
ingly  attributed  to  hatred  of  Comte.  He  seems  to  i 
liave  shown  himself  as  loyal  to  Comte  as  loyalty  to  ooas< 
would  allow  him  to  be.  He  did  more  than  all  the  orti 
jiositivists  combined  have  done  to  recommend  and  il 
what  was  true  or  plausible  in  the  doctrine  of  Comi* 
wonderful  amount  of  admimble  work  was  accomplish! 
this  modest,  indefatigable,  most  virtuous,  and  highly  i 
man.  Much  of  it,  and  the  best  part  of  it,  however,  owed 
or  notliing  to  Comte,  although  he  himself  thought  • 
wise.     His  philosophy  only  wiis  derived  from  Comtf- 

>  'CoiinplillnsnphiquvMUrrhiatolTe  KPn^rale dr  VhDnUiDitr'.'  IHSU;  ■  Ia 
types  iIm  I'hamaiiiti'.'  1ST4-T.'i:  '  ('onnid^rallnns  |[i5ncnleB  sur  rriBrBU> 
civlliitatluti  i-hinoiw,'  IBtil :  aii<l  Ui,'  cmtlltiM  of  bis  kvtDrvs  on  "  Ibr  tki 
lusoptiy"  in  Ihe  '  Rev.  Oci:lil.'  fur  IKMi  and  lAHT.  Thr  'Revue  0(i-i>lna 
tiMcliil  orKan  of  the  positivist  priesthood,  U  a  hl-mouthlj  pabllralloa.  ■ 
)tppe«r«d  «lnoe  Uay,  1BT8.  A  chair  of  0«neral  History  of  the  8c1(b«s  t« 
I'tealed  lot  W.  t»Wi<.U  wttte '■  CnlWee  dp  Fnjux." 
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lat  as  a  general  docrtriiie  I  require  neither  to  eximiuul  Ui»r 
rilieixe.'  But  I  must,  of  coui^se,  consider  the  account  which 
ff  gives  of  **the  law  of  the  three  states/*  and  his  attempt  t<> 
Dpn^ve  on  it. 

He  at  first  accepted  it  just  as  it  Imd  lieen  presenteil  hy 
omte.  But  in  his  M\iroIes  de  philosophic  [Kwitivc/  puh- 
ihe<l  in  1K;VJ«  he  maintained  that,  althou^li  it  must  U?  heM 
»  lie  a  true  law,  the  discovery  of  which  had  foun(hMi  sociol- 
^%  it  was  only  an  empirical  law,  a  mere  general  statement 
'  historical  fact;  and  acconlingly,  he  pro|Mised  to  sulistitut«* 
r  it  a  law  of  four  states,  as  at  once  of  a  deei)er  ami  mon* 
imprehensive  cliaracter,  sis  inclusive  of  C*omte's  law,  and 
ititle<l,  in  consequence  of  explaining  the  development  of 
Ainanity  hy  tlic  deveh>pment  of  the  individual  mind,  to  the 
Migiiation  of  rational.  In  his  much  nion*  im|M>rtant  work. 
iuguste  Comte/  puhlished  four  years  later,  he  confes>ed 
»  have  discovered  in  the  interval  that  a  law  verv  similar  t^ 
tfU  which  he  hiul  proisised  had  lieen  enunciated  hy  Saint- 
imon  so  far  liack  as  IHOH.  Still  maintaining,  however,  tin- 
real  imiN>rtance  and  sulMtantial  originality  «>f  his  own  etm- 
Bption,  he  not  only  adhen>«l  in  his  criticism  of  the  Comtiaii 
IW,  but  greatly  extended  it.  lie  deniial  that  that  law 
pplie«l  to  the  development  of  imlustry,  niDrality,  or  art;  an*l 
firmed  that  it  hehl  true  only  of  tht*  dev«*lf>pmi*nt  of  M-ien(*e. 
^Tbis  criticism,**  he  says,  **l  uph«»ld;  hnwever,  I  wish  nnt 

0  be  misunderst«NNl  and  sup|mi>«mI  to  rejei-t  th«*  law  of  tin* 
hiee  states.  I  do  n(»t  rejett  it,  1  i«**«tiit  t  it.  Si»  li»ng  at*  w*- 
laep  within  the  scientiti«'  (»rd«*i.  and  mnsidrr  the  rMnri'|iti<»ii 
f  the  world  sis  at  tir>t  th«'t«ltH^M(-.iI,  thru  ni«'tapli\>ir:iU  .in«i 
bally,  |M»sitive,  the  I.iw  of  the  ihirv  >t;it«'^  n-tains  .ill  it** 
^idity  for  the  gUMl.mre  nf  hi*<t<iririil  >|hm  iilatiiins.  .  .  . 
Ul  all  tliat  is  in  lii*«tt»r\  i'o  imt  «'iintiii«-il  uilhin  tin*  Mi«-iiiit)< 
rvler.  .M.  ('i>nii«*.  wh<>  h.i'^  Nninrwlini*  >.ii«l  th.it  we  imi^! 
lp|iose  some  n<»ti<in*«  t<»  Ii.im*  U-fii  .ilw.iv**  iieithrr  tht'iil'Mji- 
^  lior  meta|>liy>i<-al.  Ii.l*«  iinii'-.ttnl  tin    '^'i-im,  I  shall  nitl  ^.i 

1  mv  oi»it*ttiiin.  hut  i>f  mv  ifsiiiriinn.      In   fa«-t,  the  l.iw  >'l 

I  For  a  ma«t«-rly  i-xi-ioM^f'ri  .m-l  i-r:!i>  .^ni  "i   .r    ««■•    ram'i  'M    1  ittri    i-i  '.- 
Biilllrii»nir.'     \st\,\        i'lp     !••••>  ti\  i«iii    ••(    I  :ttri-    li.lfl    f«>r    ii«    i:t«r.ir\    ••r.vni       I  • 
hiloiuplilf  rii«iii\t>.'  .1   r*  \  It  w  fitii{iiti->l  ill  iNiiT.  art'l  »>•:.  Ii  ap|>ar"l   >••  t  !  tli* 
■iV  of  IKKI.     AiiiiiiiK  i<*  liMi«t  iii'ti^r  •••iilnhiiti«r«  %%'ri  .  u  «i>|t«  |  iitn  .  \\>r<iu- 
itfp  RdMd.  Naiiui-i.  Iv  Kiibrru.  Jkc. 
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tUe  three  stateti  applies  neither  to  the  iiHluHtrial  den 
iinr  to  the  moral  developiuent,  nor  to  the  cBBthetic  dn 
iiieiit."!  The  law  which  l-ittrti  imagined  to  nrmjirebem 
siiplilemeut  that  of  Comte,  he  stiUed  thixa :  **  It  seem  i 
that  history  is  divisible  into  fourhindatnontal  ages:  tkc 
ancient  is  that  in  which  humanity  ia  under  tlie  pnpood 
iiig  sway  of  its  wants  and  niipetites :  the  next,  of  ^ 
religions,  is  that  in  which  the  dcvt-lopment  of  the  moial 
ure  produces  civil  and  rotigioua  creations ;  the  thinU  m 
of  art,  is  that  in  which  the  sense  of  the  benatiful.  bM 
in  ite  turn,  capable  of  gmtiRcatinu,  gives  rise  tn  at 
constructions  and  poems :  finally,  tlio  fourth  age.  or  ^ 
science,  is  tliat  in  which  reason,  coising  tn  he  excltu 
exereiaed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  three  foregoiRgl 
tions,  works  for  itself  and  prot^uBd-i  in  the  search  aHa 
struct  truth." 

I  much  prefer  Comic's  law  of  the  throe  states  to  ^ 
tluis  formulated  by  Littr^.  Certainly  the  latter  is  ms 
bly  similar  to  that  whieh  Sntnt-Siraon  htid  laitl  ibiwa  k 
'.-entury  earlier,  wiien  he  maintained  tliat  the  dereh^ 
liolb  f.f  tlie  race  and  of  the  individuiil.  might  he  divi.W 
four  stages  —  vi*,  lat,  Infancy,  characterised  by  deligi 
construction  and  handiwork;  2d,  Puberty,  characteriw 
artistic  aspirations ;  3d,  Manhood,  characterised  by  mil 
ambition ;  and  4th,  Age,  characterised  by  the  love  of  sow 
Of  course,  Littr^  lias  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  h 
much  superior  to  that  proposed  by  Saint-Simnn.  It  » 
to  me  that  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them: 
indeed,  that  both  are  so  bad  that  it  would  be  mere  labou 
to  try  to  ascertain  which  is  best  or  worst.  Every  so-a 
huv  which  represents  the  elements  of  consciousness  as  Hi 
what  is  colloquially  called  turn  about  in  ruling  the  hLiU 
evolution,  one  element  being  the  superior  principle  in 
age  of  the  world,  and  another  in  another,  is  utterly  tiw 
factory.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  all  «uch  laws  ii" 
itly  contradict  the  truth  which  Comte  had  the  wistlnab 
down  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  his  historical  phil<»>pt 

Believing  as  he  did  the  continuous  horaogeneousM 
the  collective  movement  of  humanity  to  be  an   indisi^it' 
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«!sikui»|x>8itioii  to  the  construction  of  a  philosophy  of  history, 
*,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  astounded  at  any  one  who 
{nie«l  it  fancying  he  nevertheless  accepted  his  philosophy 

history  on  the  whole.  Such  is,  however,  the  i>osition 
ken  up  by  Littrtf,  when  he  maintains  that  the  law  of  the 
iree  states  regulates  only  the  intellectual,  or,  as  he  gener- 
ly  calls  it,  the  scientific  development;  and  that  expressly 
1  the  ground  that  the  industrial,  moral,  and  aesthetic  dcvel- 
»ments  are  separate  frrmi,  and  antecedent  to,  tlie  intellectual 
»velopment,  instead  of  being,  as  Comte  so  strongly  insisted, 
fpendent  on,  correspondent  to,  and  contemi>oraneous  with 
Comte  had  a  clear  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  si>e- 
al  developments  of  human  a<*tivity  are  not  successive 
MK*lis  of  history.  I^ittr<S*s  distinctive  theory  aflirnLs  that 
ley  are  so.  To  me  Littrd  seems  entirely  wrong,  and  Comte 
loruughly  right. 

Littr^  lielieved  his  law  to  have  the  advantage  over  Comte*s 

being  not  only  empirical  but  rational.  Comte,  however. 
^Id  the  law  of  the  three  states  to  lie  rational  as  well  as  eni- 
rical.  Ue  has  explicitly  and  repeatedly  argued  that  it  can 
*  reached  bv  detluction  no  less  than  bv  induction,  and  is 
>t  merely  a  description  of  the  ascertaine<l  course  of  human 
rents,  a  general  statement  of  historieal  fa^*t,  but  a  law  (»f 
hich  the  a  priori  reason  is  known,  and  which  is  the  expres- 
on  not  simply  of  what  has  hapfiened,  but  of  what,  from  the 
^ry  nature  of  the  human  mind,  must  have  happtuied.  In 
»iitrasting  the  law  of  the  three  states  with  a  law  of  four 
ates  as  an  empirical  with  a  rational  law,  I^ittr^  overliNiked 
^th  the  dire4't  claims  made  bv  (*nnite  on  liehalf  of  the  first- 
entioned  law,  and  the  numemus  |iassages  in  which  he 
tempted  to  assign  its  logieal,  moral,  and  snt^ial  gnuind?*. 
c  may  have  failed  to  prove  it  to  In*  mtionallyor  phi  lost  »phi- 
>llv  necessarv;  but  he  rertainlv  t^Mik  mueh  more  tnnible  in 
idea%'ouring  to  do  so  than  LittW?  himself  t4N>k  in  connertinn 
ith  the  alleged  law  of  fi»ur  states. 

It  is  onlv  nerossarv  further  to  n^mark  that  the  law  of  the 
irve  stcites  so  n*strirted  as  \A\\v6  wouM  rcstrirt  it  r.iniiot 
iBsiblv  Im*  a  fundamental  law  of  history*.  If  it  \n\  iMi  hr 
presents  it,  em|»irieal  in  ehanu^ter  in  the  humblest  sense  of 
rt*  t«nn,  and  eonfined  to  a  single  spliere  of  human  activity. 
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jLud  to  one  of  the  four  ages  of  hifltary,  it  can  oaly  Im 
most  a,  law  of  secondary  im^iortaiK^,  nnd  tlie  pretomina*  pM 
forth  by  Cnmt«  in  connection  with  it.  aud  unaninoiul;  W 
enthusiastically  endowed  by  his  diaciplos,  tniut  h>v«  ka 
highly  extravagant.  However,  even  after  all  his  admunt 
iind  i-e»tiictious,  instead  of  coufuHsing  that  what  CmbUi& 
had  hitherto  so  exiiltingly  proclaimed  a»  the  greatest,  a»i 
fundamental,  most  distinctive  discovery  of  thuir  moslct,  iW 
so-called  centi-al  law  of  sociul  evolution  an  much  a»  gtuntt- 
tion  is  of  the  egolar  sj-stein,  hud  bucn  found  to  far  a  m; 
imperfect  and  incomplete  Ht^iiuvemunt,  the  recognition  of  ■ 
mere  fragment  or  section  of  the  truth,  Littrti  showed  " 
self  quite  unconueious  that  »uy  Huch  coufes8icHl  ww  M 

The  mode  of  thought  wliich  found  expression  in  tlw 
raliam  of  Chnrlcs  Comtu  and  the  positivism  of  AofiMi 
Comt«  became  the  predominant  one  in  Fiuiice.  For  dmrt 
half  a  century  it  has  been  more  pi-evalent  and  poirvrfnl  Um 
any  other.  \Vc  can  see  the  effects  of  it  everj-wherc,— 
the  tone  of  aoctety,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  politio. 
poetry  and  other  arts,  in  fiction,  and  in  the  aint*  and  rffira 
of  science  and  speculation.  But  tliis  is  largely  tiwiiit;  i 
having  escaped  from  the  confinement  of  a  jiartioulat  jiui*- 
sophical  school,  and  dissociated  itself  from  any  \1^^T  dvhtiai 
or  much  develoi>ed  doctrine.  The  poailiviaoi  which  v 
prevails  in  France  and  elsewhere,  is  indtslin^iijiliablc  boa 
naturalism,  experientialism,  and  materiuliam;  Lt  indcfiottrS 
variable  in  its  forms ;  and  is  pledge<l  only  to  the  avknowMr 
meiit  of  a  few  rather  vague  general  prinuipleK.  h  u  liolt 
more  than  a  mode  of  thought,  a  tendency  of  spirit.  Its 
obvious  characteristic  is  its  distrust  of  all  preI«iMiona  ti*di 
possession  of  absolute  truth;  its  aversion  to  all  bvltvf  in  tk 
supersensuoua ;  its  contentment  with  a  reference  of  pbrn'*' 
ena  of  any  kind  to  antecedent  and  contiguous  pbriKWtf* 
as  an  adcijuati^  elucidation.  Positivism  thus  nndcr«t<¥Mi  !• 
penetrated  into  all  dopiirtmonts  of  history,  and  mode  iu 
fluence  strongly  felt  within  them  all. 

It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  spread  and  «il>7' 
ment  of  historical  study;  but  it  has  also,  1  think,  comudv^ 
bly  biassed  and  depnived  it.     The  pusitivist  spirit  miAimr^ 
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h^iiks  .11  all  tiling  liistiM'iciilly,  and  tivats  as  histnty  what- 
i*v<*r  can  In*  so  tivat4Ml;  hut  it  also  naturally  loves  t<»  attach 
iu*i*lf  s|K'«-ially  Ut  tho  t'oiisidoraiioii  of  th«»s«*  scrtioiis  or 
phiisi's  of  human  liistory  whirh  it  ran  most  «*:LHily  ivpn'scnt 
i%ti  U'in;;  (Ii*vi'lo{inii*nts  of  merely  natural  liistory,  ami  from 
whieh  it  ean  m(»>t  plausihly  ciMielmlc  that  then*  is  no  essen- 
tial and  immutahle  truth  in  thuu^ht,  reii|;i(»n^  or  moialit\ 
This  largely  aecounts  iur  the  predileetion  whieh  writer^ 
inihued  with  it  have  sliown  for  anlhniiMilojry,  etinndogy  pie- 
liisti»rie  an'ha'olotry,  iuid  tlie  comiKirative  study  of  religi«»n> 
and  of  languages,  tis  well  its  f«)r  a  want  of  seieniitie  imiKir- 
tiality  t<Mi  often  apiianmt  in  th«*ir  works.  M.  IIovelae«{Ue. 
I^*fevre«  Letourneau,  TopinanU  Iv  Vi*n»n«  and  many  «tthei>. 
mi^ht  lie  referred  to  in  imNif  an<l  illustration  of  the  state- 
ment. The  treatises  whieh  they  have  produced  in  th«* 
dviKirtmcnts  of  historieal  study  mentioned,  although  in  \ari- 
OUM  res|H'ets  highly  useful  and  meritorious,  are  far  fmni 
bein;;  unift>rndv  trustworthy,  the  anti-theolo;riral  and  anti- 
in<-taphy*iiral  fanatii'iMu  of  their  authoix  havin;^^  fifijut-ntlx 
led  tiii*m  not  (»nly  to  draw  their  eoiu-lusi<»ns  hiistilv.  )>ut  i«* 
ccdle«-t  tlii'ir  data  uncritically. 

The  |Niwer  of  the  pitNitivi.st  and  naturali'^t  teiiih'ncics  ni 
the  a;;e  h;is  maile  itself  ilcplorahly  i-Mnspirui>u*<  in  Fiam-c,  li\ 
giving  rise  ti>  a  schmd  or  ratln*r  p-ncMiitiii  nf  //'^^/•ll^  «/> 
who^e  anihilitin  has  Im-cu  to  m.iki*  i'\cn  tlii-lr  mom-N  *«iu<lii"« 
ill  n.itur.il  hi*«lory,  ili'liiii':iti«wi*«  ••f  indl\  idii.il  ..ipI  ^'i-  i.il  i-\i^i- 
ence,  frt»m  whit-h  all  >piritu.d  r|iiiii'ii(*<  .iimI  *-iliiil<  .il  iii«iii\i-« 
hiivc  ln'i-n  « .iri'fiillv  I'liniin.iti-d.  whiS*  !••■*!  iil  p.L-.-.s«»ii«*  and 
|jhvsiido;^ii  .il  iir  p.ilhMlni^ii  .il  l.iw^  .in-  i-\liil'ii»'"l  .i-*  lli»  '•■•l'- 
Hprinii'^  (if  iiiiin.in  .11  tii>ii,  lii<'  li>i't'*<  \\}i;<h  it-.ill\  «>'.\.i\  Ihiihii: 
nature.  Tli.it  ii  ^li<iiili|  .lUn  h.ui-  xIi-iau  m^i-Ii  \u  ti.-  t;  isj-* 
form-itiiin  **\  tiii.iii;  ilisi  ij.Iirif^  whi'h  hiil  |iit\  imi^!',  i»  • -. 
tP'.itfd   .IN    thii'i«ti«   1!    Ill    |i:.i«li'.il    i:iT»i   )ii«>(<>i  t«  il    A.t^     ^  ii  i: 

HMS   I0    In'    I'Nj.i-.  Iii|.         Till-     III. .-I     NlMKlIiu'    •X.inipl'-.    |-!!.ij-. 

rif  a  I  liiiiji' '*t    'ii>   Iv!i:>!.  i-^   lii.Lt  \\  !.i«  il  \\.i">  m.iliilx  il]i    :••! 
Iiv  S.iiiili -li'ii'. .    i!.  li'.:ii\   iiiiiii'.ni. 

Cli.iili-*    Arii^ii^t     >.iiiitf-Ih-uvi*    (l**n|-»;'M    n.  ;-•      U-     a 
kuowlf(l;;i-i|   til  ii.ivc  Ih'cii   .ini'*n'/  iltc   Mio^t    i  nitrii-iii  **i   i)i<- 
liter.irv   <iiii.  •.  nf    iln-   iiii-.«-iii   li-iiTuix.  i  \tii   if    we  n-'tiu* 


the  aignificiition  of  litei-ary  criticism  to  appreciation  oi  tti 
phenomena  or  products  of  literature;  for  inoeMMitaad 
preheiisive  8tu<ly,  Htid  the  varied  and  careful  cuttun  of  • 
pliant  and  i>en<3tniting  judgmeiit  and  delicate  ie«UMl>e  ••• 
sibilities,  had  given  him  <i  vast  and  exquiitiUj  fkniiltant; 
with  the  achiGTcmcnta  of  art  through  the  inatnimenUliti  of 
language.  Ho  was,  however,  even  more  au  hi»t4inui  tk« 
a  critic;  occupiwl  himself  more  with  authors  ihtut  ifcar 
books.  Each  Uttiiury  work  ueeDied  to  him  to  be  a  ptofaa 
of  mind  only  capable  of  Iteing  undersU>od  by  a  study  of  ib 
character,  genius,  temperament,  bodily  conotitutton,  edoa- 
tion,  ancestry,  race,  country,  and  intellectual,  monl,  v4 
social  surroundings  of  the  individual  who  pniduoed  iL 
Such  is  the  positivist  metliod  aa  it  ^vaa  applied  to  ctitiop 
by  a  man  of  fints  taste  and  rare  talent,  and  applivd  u  tk 
freest  and  most  genial  way,  without  any  syKtenuklic  txtte- 
siveness  or  dogmatic  narrowness.  It  may,  j>erhnp<,  be  jutb 
held  that  the  method  was  at  limes  unfavoumbli.-  ctm  > 
Sainte-Beuve'a  work  as  a  critic;  and  that,  in  tbnt  cspanR. 
he  would  not  infrequently  have  been  more  prntittbtj  ««•• 
pied  iu  the  direct  study  of  the  writings  under  litM  pwunin* 
tion  than  in  the  collection  of  biographical  and  Instnrip-il  •■-^■^ 
with  the  hope  of  being  thereby  able  to  throw-  a  fnllvr  .  ,■:■ 
on  them  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  theinii-lv.^.  li 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  hia  predilection  lot  -Jr 
method,  we  have  in  his  'Portraits  Litt^rairea, '  'CauMTinA 
Lundi. '  and  'Nouveaux  Causeries, '  taken  coUectivrlr, 
the  richest  contributions  made  to  histj>rj',  and  csperiallrif 
literary  history,  by  any  single  individual  in  this  agv.  H* 
'Histoire  of  Port-Royal '  (6  vols.)  is  not  mertsly  ■  cm 
account  of  the  famous  Jansenist  community  immortaliM^  ^ 
the  genius  and  piety  of  the  Amualda,  of  Saint-C^yntn.  PanL 
Dq  Sacy,  and  their  friends,  but  the  most  brilliitnt  u 
structive  representation  yet  given  of  tho  retigiou«  lif»  ' 
France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

Tho    late    M.   Rcuan   (1823-92)  ent«rtnined  a   xetj  p* 
opinion  of    A.  Comte  and  his  philosophy.      He  vas  of 
tolerant  a  tcm[)enimcnt  and  too  familiar  with   doubti  i 
difficuUica  to  Imwc  any  symjMvthy  with  a  nature  sm  utrt 
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ami  dogmatic.  lie  wiis  too  leanuMl  to  U*  iiMo  to  n\('rl<Mik 
<V)mtr*s  igiiDniiH'i*  of  historical  and  other  facts  which  lie  pre- 
iriidcd  to  tcmIiicc  under  ri^id  hiws.  lie  liad  tiMi  dclicute  a 
|itfrcc|ition  of  the  fitnesses  of  tiling  n«»t  to  lie  shnrkcd  hy  the 
want  «)f  conn  mm -sense  and  ordinary  foivsi^iit  shown  in  many 
i»f  tlie  diN'trines  and  i»ro|)hecies  of  the  founder  «>f  *Mhi'  rdi^- 
i'»n  of  humanity.**  A  writer  of  the  li|;htcst  and  dcftc>t 
toucli,  nisister  of  a  style  so  sini|»h*  and  gniceful  tliat  it  iifvcr 
ceiLses  to  eliarm  and  «'n  liven  the  reaider,  he  natural  I  v  re- 
;;anled  the  strong  and  original  but  lundMM'ing  and  overloade«l 
^I'Uteni'es  of  Conite  Jis  "Uid  Fntnch.**  lie  rejected  "the  law 
«if  the  thrct*  states/*  and,  so  far  its  I  know,  all  (*onitf*N  nthrr 
l.i\%H,  ii.s  gencnilisations  faulty  in  t*xccss;  and  h«*  th«>u^)it 
that  such  t  rut  lis  as  lie  had  expressed,  Descartes,  Vultain*, 
I>*.\Iembert,  and  (others,  had  uttered  )M*fore  him  in  more  a|»i>ro- 
priate  langiiagi*. 

Yet  M.  Kenan  mav,  without  any  sulistantial  injiiNtiie, 
lie  nundiered  among  |Misitivists.  lie  discarded  thenlogy  and 
niet«i|)hysics  as  entirely  its  Comte.  Only  |H»>itive  si-ii-nce,  hi' 
held,  could  supply  men  with  th«*  truths  without  whiiJi  life 
would  Im*  insup|N»rtahh*  and  scienct*  im|N»ssihIe.  II«*  U'lirveil 
in  th«*  idt*al  hut  not  in  the  siiiM'rnatunil:  in  (mmI  and  I'ntvi- 
dence,  hut  \\a  'N'ategories  of  thought.**  What  may  Im*  called 
his  {Kintheism  is  neither  nmn*  nor  less  ini-onsi««tent  with 
iHRiitivisin  than  w;is  Coiiite's  itscription  of  self-a«-iivity  tii 
matter,  and  of  divinity  to  humanity;  it  w.ls  a  U-liff  that 
there  is  a  latent  living  nsLson  in  every  thing,  ami  th.it  in  tin- 
course  of  millii>ns  of  years  the  universe  ni.iv  eMiIvi*  an  ali^n- 

■  ■ 

lute  conHi-ifiiisiii'>s.  aiitl  ^il  hiing  forth  (itNl,  although  there  i^ 
;it  pn*sent  no  trare  either  in  natun*  or  hi'«tt»ry  of  anv  uill 
higher  than  the  human. 

History  h.is  Inm'ii  Kenaii*s  favourite  ileuirtnient  of  >tui|\  ; 
and  in  hi*<tiiti*-al  >tuily  he  has  sought  to  em|iloy  tin*  nit-thofl 
i»f  the  natur.il  M-ieiici-s.  Hi*  rarly  saw.  ami  >ft  foith  witli 
udmir.ihle  (  It-arm •*«<(  of  \  ii'W  and  >tati-iiient,  tin*  fai  t  lii.tt  n.ii- 
un*  Ii4is  had  a  lii<>toiy  as  will  .is  hum.inity.  anil  tli.il  •■\"l'iii<>ii 
is  a  com  t-ption  of  fund.imi'ntal  si^rniti,  .m, ,.  U.th  in  t}i.-  ].|i\*.i- 
•  ul  ami  hum. in  xpliiie.  \\  tlie  >.i!ni-  tiiuf  )i"  rt  j*  •  ti>l  f.iial- 
ism  anil  net  l•N^itaIi.llliNnl.  a<-t-cptiiii;  the  U-lii-f  in  fr*-ti|iim  an 
sufficiently  att<-*«ted  hv  consci«iusness.      Nor  i  an  he  U-  charired 
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witli  Imviiig  ideutified  the  physical  and  tlw  Hpiritutl,  or 
having  unduly  Hu1x>rdmated  the  latter  to  the  fomter.  m  ^ 
many  positivists  and  natui-alistt*  have  done.  On  the  oaf 
Irary,  it  is  one  of  his  chitif  meriU  to  have  clearly  ncvn  tbtt 
hiatory  must  he  explained  from  witliin,  not  from  witkooL 
No  one  has  more  fully  recognised  that  it  caoiiot  be  jwtl; 
considered  to  have  l>een  undowtood  mitil  it  Iuh  Yielded  ■ 
psyohology  of  humanity  —  i.e.,  led  to  n  ncientific  knowbdp 
of  the  formatlou  and  growth  of  coiiHciautine&s.  or  uf  tbe  derct 
opnit'Dt  of  mind,  on  earth.  Ilin  predilection  for  tbe  atoih 
of  languages  and  of  religious  wan  intimately  eoiiuected  wilb 
his  interest  in  human  nature  and  his  Hcnse  of  tlie  itnjaivUMi 
of  a  psychology  of  humanity.  Languages  atid  rvligiomir 
the  clearest  and  most  truthful  mirroi-s  of  the  mind  and  bem 
of  man.  They  are  those  produiiUi  of  the  Iminaa  vpiril  fral 
which  the  elements  of  a  comiMinitive  paychulogy.  a  pKjcM- 
ogy  entitled  to  he  regarded  aa  the  fundumeDtsl  biftturinl 
science,  may  be  inoHt  easily  aud  abundantly  drawn. 

The  'Hiatoire  Gi^nfirale  d««  I^angues  8<.Mnitii|ues,'  Iftaa.— 
the  best,  I  think,  of  all  M.  Reimn'H  writings, —  is  to«  luge 
extent  a  study  in  compivrativc  (isychology,  an  at1rni[>i  l» 
delineate  the  eliaracteristius  of  the  Semitic  race.  It  *f 
meant  to  have  been  completed  by  a  Comparative  Omnupv 
of  the  Semitic  Languages,  which  never  appenred.  po^ibJi 
because  the  tiwk  contemplated  —  namely,  th«  unfiildin|>  <.< 
•'the  internal  history  of  these  languages,  tlieorgaiiii:  deifl<i- 
ment  of  their  prmesses,  tlieir  compamtive  gtuinnutr  virwri 
not  as  an  immutable,  but  as  a  subject  of  incessant  cluui^ts.' 
—  was  found  too  diflicult  of  accotuplishment.  It  U  »: 
least  a  task  which  remains  unaccomplished,  no  (.mtbmi 
orientalist  even  having  as  yet  taken  it  in  hand,  and  titi-wtvt 
on  Semitic  Comparative  Gmmmar  of  the  Uto  Pn»f.  Wriju 
l)eing  merely  linguistic,  without  luiy  dirt-ct  historiral  • 
(isychoingical  interest.  Many  of  the  views  first  exprvM*^ 
in  the  'llistoire  Odn<!mle  '  he  found  occasion  to  reifn(> 
and  develop  in  his  subsequent  publicittiorut. 

His  delineation  of  the  Semitic  mind  must  not  be  jud^ 
of  as  an  attempt  exactly  to  portray  lu^tual  reality,  imt  m  o» 
merely  meant  to  convoy  a  gcucrally  correct  impresHioo  of* 
type  of  character  mon-  commonly  manifested  in  tliA  S«aUI> 
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j^ixmp  of  ]>eo|)les  than  in  lliose  ot  any  (*o-onlinalt'  j^nmp. 
Thnmgh  ovi*rl< Miking  this,  his  critics  have  often  iiittTpreted 
liij)  statements  tmi  alisolutely,  and  censured  them  unjustly. 
In  my  opinion,  he  has  rightly  attrihuted  to  tiie  Semites  a 
{leeuliar  giMiius  for  religion:  riglitly  maintained  their  inferi- 
<irity  tti  the  Aryans  as  regsirds  lN»th  imagination  and  speru- 
lation;  and  rightly  indiciited  how  their  inferiority  in  these 
n*s|M*ets  favoured  their  attainm«*nt  of  a  simpler,  mort*  ele- 
vated, and  niort*  ethical  idea  of  the  Divine.  He  has  well 
>hown  how  the  Semitic  mind  is  at  once  reflected  in  Semitic 
3[iee<*h,  and  restricted  l>y  iXs  imi)erfections  ilh  an  instrument 
«if  thouglit,  tlie  Semitic  languages  being  in  vcM'ables,  inflec- 
tions, qualifying  and  copulative  terms,  :is  a  rule,  far  p(K>n*r, 
more  mechanical  in  their  applicati(»ns,  and  mort*  limited  in 
their  ea| Abilities,  than  the  Aryan,  while  the  wonis  them- 
Mdves  an*  more  sensuous,  less  ideal.  Notwithstandintr  errors 
«»f  detail,  he  has,  on  the  wlirile,  correctly  its  well  iiN  >tri kingly 
delint*ated  th«*  geiHTal  features  of  the  Semitic  character  and 
genius  in  the  chief  spheres  i»f  Iniman  life,  —  in  practicid  aiTaii*s. 
in  |K»litical  «'onduct,  in  literatun*,  in  art,  in  science,  in  pliilos- 
«*phy.  and  in  rfligion.  The  attempts  which  liavi*  Iicch  iiiailc 
bv  Stcinthal.  Max  Mlillrr,  (irau.  Ilt»nimc].  Vun  Ktcnici. 
N'ildekc,  I«c  liun.  FaiiKiirn.  and  nthci^.  tti  tracr  thrst*  fcjt- 
un«s,  hav«*  U'cn  so  far  tine  t>»  the  interest  excited  li\  tli.ii  mI 
Kenan,  aii<I  but  fur  it  wmiiIiI  h.i\e  U-i  n  nf  Irsn  v.ilue  th.iii  tlie\ 

• 

ixtX'.  The  ri'>ulls  at  wlm  h  iln-\  Imv*-  aiiivfd,  .iltln'ujli.  |h'i- 
ha|is.  more  iletinite  aipl  developed  tli.in  lii-^.  seciu  t«*  m*  to  In* 
fur  the  mi><*t  part  >ul>stantiall\   the  >aine. 

Whili'  Ui-iian  lia^  ii-pti-siMititl  i.iiei  a-  impnitant  fa»  ti»r-  in 
liistorv.  and  siH-rjalU  iiii|ea\Muied  ti<  ^\i'*\\  Imw  thi-  iii*-iital 
t'liarai'teristi*'"*  nt  hih'  «if  thi»^»-  la  •■"«  liavt  niaiiitcsteil  tin  iiioi-lx  I's 
therein  .iiiil  atY'*ctf|  tin-  di"*li!;i>'<  of  liiinianity.  Im-  <aiiii'>!  U* 
fairlv  cha!'''«*d  wiili  !ia\  in^' -"'iL'ht  tiii\t-lain  hi>t«ii\  niti»*i\  l»v 
llie  prihcipl*'  nf  la- i-^.  ••!  with  )..i\;:il:  tii-iti-d  laci—  as  s|..-.  ;.  ,. 
their  aiititudt"*  a>  e\i  ".ti-iNt  ;■:■■;■■  Mii--.  anil  ihtii  iiillni  n-  i-^  a- 
iH'crssary  .md  iiix  ai  iali'.-  .  I  !•  1. 1*  ■*"!  lejM- itiillv  i-x  pit  ■*-•  d  h.rii- 
j^df  t(»  a  cMtit  rai  \  i-tTi  ■  l.  *"  lii. ".  ■.  li-  Mjm^t  .1  thi-  d<-i  i\  a!:\t-  ai.'I 
inodifliabli- ti.iiuii- "t  ii<.  tl.it  th>  •••niiip>ii  iiii*.ii-pii^i!iiaiiiiii 
«»f  his  teaching  i^  liarill\  e\<  u^ able. 

IliK  celebratetl  hy{Nithcsi^  attributin*;  l*>  th«*  Senntic  race  a 
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monotheistic  instinct,  generated  by  living  in  tlie  solitude  ej  the 
desert,  can  certainly  not  l»e  accepted  strictly  or  literally.  Cam- 
parative  psychology  haei  nowhere  found  an  instiacL  nr  {kuIit 
wbivb  is  the  exclusive  jiossession  of  any  one  portion  of  hcupu- 
icy.  A  vast  sandy  deimrt  could  never  of  itself  impmu  m  tW 
human  mind  an  idea  of  the  oneneas  of  God.  All  the  i^enillt 
peoples  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  polytUeista,  aod  leTcnl 
of  them  were  never  monotheist^.  But  thtoe  adniifision*  do  M 
dispose  of  the  hypothesis.  Fairly  iJiterprelad,  M.  Iteoaa  wi 
not  be  found  to  h»ive  meant  by  a  monotheiiitic  instiDci  tom 
than  a  tendency  towards  monotlieixm,  or,  more  precisely,  uk 
thanamodeof  conceiving  of  the  Divine  favourable  tomonoifap 
ism.  Although  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  childhood  ailht 
Semit4?s  was  spent  in  the  desert,  it  can  hanlly  be  doubted  ikn 
ju«t  as  the  mauifoldness  and  wealth  of  nature  un>uoEl  the  Mih 
Aryans  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  tbcir  looking  vp» 
iiature  and  its  processes  in  a  way  wluch  led  llivm  both  to  thv 
polytheiitm  and  their  pantheism,  so  the  surrouiidinga  of  ite 
early  Semites  equally  favoured  thii  rise  miiti  (rniwth  irf  tk 
simpler  and  sterner  faith  which  their  names  for  tbs  Dhia 
clearly  attest  that  they  held  Wore  theyseparatoil  and  been* 
distinct  |)eojiles,  Kenan  was  not  only  fully  aware  of.  Lml  iretti 
accepted,  the  facts  as  to  Semitic  polytheism ;  and  he  coaldoa- 
sistently  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  assigned  to  the  eadr 
Sen]it«s  a  distinct,  much  less  a  developed  munotheUm.  W 
merely  an  undefined  germinal  monotheism,  which  <raiui«iM 
simply  in  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  Divine  powem  or  Eli* 
him  as  undivided,  separate  from  the  world  and  luan.  anit  e»«B- 
tially  superior  to  them.  Tlie  olde-st  and  most  pn;valeiit  ScmiD' 
names  for  the  Divine  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  long  before^ 
Semites  had  any  written  records,  they  had  a  coneeptiou  of  ^ 
Divine  markedly  distinct  from  the  correKpon<ling  c»nc«ptioi 
among  the  Aryans,  and  one  which  tended  more  tomiA 
monotheism. 

M.  Renan  claimed  to  have  "  the  facility  of  reproducing  in  h» 
self  the  intuitions  of  jMist  ages,"" —  "  the  faculty  of  i  iiinpmliiBJ 
ing  states  very  different  fi-ora  tliat  in  wliich  we  Iivb."  Aoi* 
must  be  admitted  that  he  really  possessed  such  a  facUitr « 
faculty  in  an  exceptional  degree.  His  mental  organisation  «» 
ataU\)omls%ei:v&vU';e  and  sympathetic;  it  was  readily  Mid4^ 


ately  res|K>nHive  to  very  varied  kiiulri  of  impressions.  He  ww\ 
|Uick  t4)  i»erceive  the  beauty,  to  divine  the  trutlu  and  to  nppre- 
iate  the  f^ood,  presented  in  many  fonns,  and  under  many  dis- 
^uisc*s  and  corruptions.  Yet  this  tine  gift,  this  en  viabh*  |N>\vm 
ras  far  from  {wrfect.  It  {KirtcMik  of  the  limits  and  deftMts  of 
lin  nature,  whieh«  with  all  its  eminent  and  attractive  ({ualitics, 
acked  depth  and  earnestness,  was  more  lesthetii*  than  moral, 
nore  finely  cultured  than  seriously  reliji^ious.  1  le  was  a  stranger 
o  thi-  spiritual  ex|ierienees  witlumt  which  great  religions,  their 
>rophets  and  aintstles,  and  even  their  doctrines  and  prai*ti(*es, 
raiinc»t  lie  understocMl  ade(|uately,  and  fnmi  within.  And  he 
lid  not  so  understand  them.  Scholarly  aii<l  ingenious,  always 
nl^restingand  in  many  resiH*ct4  valuable, and  inimitably  gnu-e- 
ful  in  diction,  sis  are  his  volumes  on  the  origins  of  (Christianity 
tnd  the  History  of  Israel,  they  are  somewhat  su|H.*rtirial,  inas- 
much Its  they  have  gn>wn  less  out  of  rcalisjttioii  of  the  inner  his- 
U>ry  or  life-<levelopment  of  Clmstianity  and  of  Isnicl  than  out  of 
ft  critical  interest  in  intricate  historical  problems  and  an  artistir 
interest  in  subjects  adminibly  a<lapted  f(»r  cfTective  delineation. 
For  Hcnan  philosophy  w;is  simply  a  n<»ble  style  of  thinking. 
Mid  religion  but  a  su|»i*rior  kind  of  jMH^tr}'.  Alisolute  truth 
ftnd  giMNlness  he  regarded  as  only  ideals,  tii  Ik*  soMght  merfly 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeking  them :  and  their  ap|K*aran('es  he 
deemed  wholly  relative  and  ever  vaiying.  Ileiiee  he  di^• 
liked  deci<le<l  atVinnations  and  neg:itinns.  and  delighted  in 
lifaMfVir  of  thought  and  e\pn*ssion  suggestive  of  the  uneer- 
kunty  ami  illusoriness  whieh  nnist  prevail  in  a  world  of  which 
Jie  univei's;il  law  is  **an  eternal  /rVri'/*  lie  had  t<'m]»tatiiin.s. 
a'hieli  less  rirhly  endowed  artistic  natures  aie  sp.ired,  to 
lacritice  eritical  rigour  and  hi>tori(Ml  preci>ion  t«i  iMMiity  nf 
form,  and  to  supply  from  imagination  what  w;i>  wanting  in 
Fai'Ls  to  make  a  picture  lifi*like  or  a  >torv  dramatic.  Hut  if 
lometinies  Ird  a>tniv  b\  the  cli.iiactiTi.Nti«*  qualitic<«  nf  bin 
g^niu*^,  be  was  also  enabled  b\  tbcni  t<»  rcnil**r  U*  thf  studies 
to  \\hi«'li  he  devoted  himself  ser\ic«'>  f.ir  U'Vonil  tb«*  |Mi\\ti  of 
men  of  mere  talt*nt  ami  Jcarning  to  confer.  His  wrnks  I.ii  k 
merits  wlii«-h  thosi*  i»f  UeUss.  Pressen-^,  and  Kcvillc  |m»<,s«-j»^^, 
but  they  have  a  gri'ater  vitality,  originality,  ami  charm,  and 
have  eiercised  a  far  wider  influence.' 
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Not  a  few  of  my  rciulcrs  may  think  thnt  Renan  vbouUnm 
liave  been  treat4.'il  of  in  the  preseiituhnptvr.  But  that  M.  Tub 
should  httve  a  plmii;  in  it  no  one  tvill  (lii«{>uto;  for  tVieiv  cub 
no  doubt  as  to  which  camp  he  belong  lo.  "I^  v^riul.'*  MBai 
ing  to  M.  Kenitn,  "r^ide  tnut  entifire  dans  les  rimoom."  D 
such  be  the  ca»e,  M.  T»ine  obvlow^ly  know&  uoUitiif;  «bo>t^ 
v^rit^."  "  Les  nuances  "  are  not  at  all  in  his  line.  IiiiUfch 
neas  and  indecision  are  faults  of  which  he  is  entiruly  goilUfB. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  in  his  own  way  as  ODe-»id«d  wid  dt^ 
niatic.  as  confident  and  unoompromising,  as  were  our  SeMA 
Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  tlioir  Calviuiilic 
and  Presbyterian  fashion.  He  is  a  thorougfafroln)*  tx^t- 
mentatist,  starting  from  sensation,  and  explaiuing  ail  t 
by  a  mechanically  necessitated  evolution.  While  ptihi 
ically  more  akin  to  Littr6  than  to  any  other  ulik-r  Fmxi 
thinker,  he  is  still  more  closely  related,  [>evhape,  Ut  our  BiitiA 
empiricists  the  Mills  and  Dr.  Bain,  and  to  our  British  e< 
tionisLs  Darwin  and  Spencer.  His  great  distinction  u  ■ 
of  letters,  his  vigour  as  a  thinker,  his  scientific  culture,  hi*  h* 
borious  industry  in  historical  reaearch,  and  the  Ke«I  whisht 
has  shown  for  psychological  study,  have  ninilo  him  thr 
eminent  representative  of  contemiwji'arj-  Freiirli  ux pi.-riiBB*' 
talism.  M.  Th.  Ribot,  editor  of  the  '  Kevue  I*liilo«ophii]oc' 
and  many  of  the  contributors  to  tliat  invaluable  jjcriodxiL 
honour  him  as  their  chief. 

M.  Taine  has  said  that  •■  virtue  and  vice  are  to  be  iv^uiM 
iis  products,  just  like  sugar  and  vitriol ;"  and  tluit  "man 
be  considered  as  an  animal  of  a  superior  speoivs,  who  m 
factures  poems  very  much  as  silk-worms  make  thvir  car 
■Mid  bees  their  liives."  These  rather  ungii&nled  words  hM 
been  probably  more  frequently  quoted  than  any  otlicrs 
he  has  written ;  and  because  of  them  he  has  <i(t«;ti 
represented  as   identifying  chemistry  and   momlity.  am!  • 

Fn«nienU  Phllowpliiquw'  niut  'L'Avoblr  i|b  U  ScI«iim>.'  Thr  rttna 
conovptinn  oF  a  kruIdaI  growtli  nn'l  nrgitnliHitton  o(  ()«d,  ^iiiliitfvn  il^iiffa*.  lA^ 
he  MtB  forth  in  the  former  of  ihMc  worhH.  i*  n  tntt  nt  oountertwrt  ui  i>^l 
'luginAot  the  VJrgin-MDiber.  which  some  u(  lils*Mluwen  rmitard  u  iv^* 
Kitlclc  of  Ihe  PosltiTlst  rall^iiiis  i-re«<l.  Kenan  hu  luwn  ta  m  n>nBlj*r«U>  toM 
hia  OWD  bioKni|))ier.  8<m>  his  'Bonvpnlrv  il'Enfvim  ot  da  Jmaxw.'  kt.  9 
>[«iiiiMuart  E.  Grant  DufT  glvea  It  very  appreplulve  ntimatr  or  his  chmnct^n 
:•  iiiiiii,  »n.l  H  wry  rnmiiri'litinklTii  tIch-  fl  his  notlvliy  lu  an  KnUiur.  la  'Ei^ 
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attempting  to  study  histor}'  aH  a  phyKical  or  physiolo^^ical 
procei&H.  I  shall  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  attributing  to 
him  anything  so  absurd.  He  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  that 
virtues  and  vices  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  and 
pntcesses  as  chemical  substances;  that  [Kicts  are  a  very 
superior  species  of  creature  indeed  to  silk-worms  and  Ikm*s, 
%rhich  by  no  means  differ  so  iN^culiarly  from  one  another  its 
Shakes|ieare  fn>m  Kdninger,  or  Milton  from  Alfred de  Mnsset ; 
and  that  the  instruments  and  artifices  emph»yed  by  us  in  the 
investigation  of  ccH:o<ms  or  hives  would  not  help  us  to  explain 
or  appreciate  S|)enser*s  **  Fairy  (^ueen  **  or  Tennyson*s  *^In 
Merooriam/*  He  can  onlv  have  meant  that  moral  and  social 
facts  should  \ie  studied  according  to  the  same  general  method 
aa  thoHe  of  a  physical  and  physiological  kind,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  will  never  Im>  truly  described  or  elucidated 
if  the  precautions  and  rules  which  all  successful  inquirers  into 
the  history  of  nature  recognise  toln?  imjierative  are  neghM-ted  or 
▼iolated ;  and  this  is  what  few  will  denv^  He  hsis  certainlv  not 
ahown  hims4df  ca|isible,  any  more  than  have  other  inquirers,  of 
atuilying  [Mycholitgical  phenomena  otherwise  than  [Mvuhologi- 
eally,  t.r.,  through  consciousness  and  {Mychical  (not  physical ) 
anal\*sis. 

Most  of  M.  Taine*s  works  are  of  a  iwychologico-historical 
ehanu*ter.  That  bv  which  he  maile  his  ti/hut  in  litenituiv  — 
the  *l*lss:ii  sur  Tite  I^ive,'  crowiifd  bv  the  FrtMirh  Aradeniv  in 
18/>o,and  published  in  lKr>i;  —  isdf  this  nature.  It  tnices  **the 
conditions  of  light  and  liUTty  **  in  whicii  the*  mind  of  I^ivy 
■ras  develo|N*d ;  indiratfs  thtr  sourres  (»f  his  inft)nnation  ami 
the  examples  which  inspin*d  and  guided  him ;  examiiM*H  and 
appreciates  his  work  fmni  thrct*  |Miint.s  of  view  —  the  critical. 
pbilosftphicab  and  artistic  :  and  cmlcavours  to  determine  and 
Tonnulate  the  essential  cbarai'tcr  nf  his  genius.  While  I^ivy 
ia  its  central  ami  main  Mibj(*ct,  its  general  tin* me  is  lii^tmy 
itaelf :  and  so  it  i^  dixidcd  intu  two  **  part«<.'*  —  the  first  fIi'VMt«-d 
to  ••  hislorv  cniisidercd  its  a  science.'*  anil  the  secmid  to  ••  hi.«»liirv 
oonsidered  as  an  art/'  In  dealini;  with  historv  as  a  M-inice. 
M.  Taine  treats  nf  historical  (*riticistii  in  it.M*if.  anil  a-*  i*\- 
amplilii*d  in  the  writlni:s  (»f  Livy.  Hcaufort.  anil  Niebuitr, 
and  of  the  philosophy  «if  history  in  geiierah  ami  :ia  traceable 
in  tlie  works  of  Livy.  Machiavelli,  ami  Montesipiivu.     In  iliii- 
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countiDg  of  history  as  un  art  he  has  comparatively  littla  to^il 
historical  art  aa  audi,  but  his  characteriDatioii  ol  the  liirtnml 
art  of  Llvy  is  strikiugly  justand  bnlliaiiU  In  the  conda^ 
of  the  work  he  Beta  forth  an  idea  which  lias  rcappeind  k 
almost  all  his  subsequent  writings:  the  idva,  namelj.  thi 
the  character  or  geniiis  of  a  miin,  aa  uliio  ot  n  eocirt;  m 
a  nation,  tuay  be  sumoied  up  in  a  formula,  owing  ta  Ikfl 
character  or  genius  being  an  organic  unity  all  the  putt  4 
which  are  interdependent,  and  act  according  to  a  oniqat  In  i 
under  the  influence  of  a  single  dominant  pnuciplts  utujaalt 
maitreme.  His  formula  for  Livy  is :  "His  or»tarical 
accordant  with  his  character,  which  is  that  of  a  pstnotaid 
a  man  of  honour,  Roman  like  his  character,  explains  all  < 
This,  he  holds,  sums  up  Livy,  and  e\plaiu«  hu  wori 
expresses  his  nature  and  the  law  of  his  activity  Ukat 
he  was  as  a  man  and  accomplished  as  au  historiao  OMyb 
deduced  or  construed  from  it.  M.  Taine  himself  ti 
neither  deduced  nor  construed  anything  from  it.  He  bvirt 
even  been  able  to  state  it  in  a  eelf-coosistent  form,  bat  ii 
which  manifestly  implies,  if  it  doee  not  explicitly  itato 
Livy's  oratorical  genius  presupiMScd,  and  was  oonditiowd  fat 
the  very  character  which  it  is  alleged  to  ex[>laiti. 

In  1857  his  '  Philosophes  Fian^s  du  xix*  Sii^cle '  appeiM 
It  showed  that  he  was  already  a  decided  ideologixL,  a  lia^ 
successor   of   CondUlac  and  De  Tnioy,   who   bad    beei 
tbusiastically   studying   physical   science,   and    wu  in 
sympathy  with  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  tine. 
criticism  of  Eclecticism  and  its  chief  representative*  w: 
some  respecta  just,  superabounded  in  force,  and  displkivdi 
characteristic  lack  of  comprehensiveness  of  vision  and 
ation  of  judgment     It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
neas  of  M.  Taine  that  he  must  always  study  not  ainifjTl 
know  but  also  to  prove  a  thesis,  and  tliat  lie  so 
his  mind  on   the  proof  of  his  thesis  that  he  lose*  u^ 
everything  in  his  subject  which  does  not  serve   his  pi 
this,  one  might  almost  say,  is  his  fatniUS  maUrtttt.    h 
last  two  chapters  of  the  work  he  set  fortli  vie%v8  lut  to 
which  he  has  since  somewhat  more   fully  developed^ 
■Essais  de  Critique  et  d'llistoire'  appeared  in  the  ft 
year.     M\  \,W  aVwUc*  iitnitained  in  l\\\*  volume  are  aUf 
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interesting,  and  exemplify  the  method  wliieli  their  author 
negarded  as  fitted  to  disclose  the  natural  hist<iry  of  the  soul 
in  an  individual  or  nation.  The  preface  is  a  defence  of 
Jie  method  against  the  criticisms  of  Sainte-Ueuve,  Prdvost- 
PanidoU  and  others.  It  is,  however,  in  the  introiluction  to 
\uai  great  work,  the  ^Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise*  (5 
irols.,  1m64),  that  we  find  the  most  explicit  and  matured 
itatement  of  his  theory  of  history. 

It  is  to  the  following  effect.  In  historical  study  documents 
%Te  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  clue  to  the  nH*onst ruction  of  the 
risible  or  outer  man,  and  he  only  as  a  clue  to  the  discovery 
if  the  inner  invisible  man.  The  state  and  actions  of  this 
latter  man  have  their  causes  in  certain  genenil  modt*s  of 
thought  and  feeling. — certain  characteristics  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  common  to  men  of  one  race,  age,  anil  country. 
The  mcH'hanism  of  human  history  is  always  the  same.  The 
mmiiispring  is  constantly  some  ven'  general  disiM)sition  of 
mind  and  souK  innate  and  attached  by  nature  to  the  race, 
K  ac*quire<l  and  pntduced  by  some  circumstance  acting  on 
Ihe  nice;  and  it  pHnluces  its  effects  inevitably  and  gradu.iUv, 
bringing  a  nation  into  a  succession  of  conditions,  ri'ligions, 
liler.iry,  soriaU  economic, sometimes  good,  sometimes  IkuL  act- 
ing sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  and  so  fortii.  The 
whole  prv»gress  of  each  distinct  civilisation  may  thus  lie  rc^ 
garded  as  the  effect  of  a  [NTnianeiit  fon***,  wliicli.  at  every 
Stage,  varies  its  o[ deration  by  niiMlifyini;  the  cin'umstanees 
of  its  action.  There  are  thn-e  primfirilial  f<»rces  wliirh  by 
tbeir  combination  iinwluce  a  ('ivili««;itiiin  and  all  its  tnins- 
formations  through  the  ages  by  a  Mircfssinn  t>f  natural  and 
Becesftitated  impulses:  tbt*  ntrf\  tlif  mfiimn,  ami  the  m*»mt'nt. 
Race  includes  the  innate  and  h«*rfditaiy  di*«|»ositiiins  which 
man  brings  with  bini  into  tbt*  worbl.  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
united  with  niaiked  differences  in  the  ti'ni]N*ranii'nt  and 
itnieture  of  the  ImnIv.  and  which  varv  with  varinus  |M'opies. 
riie  metlium  conipriM's  all  *ib\^ical  ami  siN-ial  circumstances 
Uid  surrounillntrs.  Hf?iiiii'*«  the  furccM  within  and  wilboiit, 
tberv  is  the  wmk  \\\\u  b  tbcv  ba\c  ali«*adv  producrd  toi^rtber, 
and  which  itsrlf  contributes  to  produce  that  which  f<tllowH. 
This  work  is  tin*  w*m*ttt^  or  e|Nicb,  the  moinentutii  a(*(|uin*d 
Bt  a  given  |M.*rio<I.  and  resulting  from  the  |iermanent  inipulM* 


and  the  medium  in  which  it  has  operated.  These  pnamU 
toTcsn  produce  a  system  of  effects  which  ia  a  ciTUtSKdoniiit 
various  staged.  "  History  in  a  mechanical  problem ;  the  tnl 
effect  is  a  result,  depending  entirely  on  the  magtuunie  ai 
direction  of  the  producing  causes.  Th(>  only  fUffet«nc«  wU 
separates  it  from  a  purely  physical  problem  is  that  it  aaai 
be  measured  or  computed  by  the  same  moans,  or  defiiMiia 
an  exact  or  approximative  formula.  As  in  both.  howsTcr.tki 
matter  is  the  same,  equally  made  up  uf  forces  nugnualft 
and  directions,  we  may  say  that  in  both  the  final  rank  i 
produced  after  the  same  method." 

In  history,  as  everywhere,  the  law  of  tbe  mutuml  <Upni 
ence,  or  correlation  of  parts,  holds  an  importsot  place.    ^Jb 
in  an  animal,  instincts,  teeth,  limbs,  bony  structuit)  tni  ^» 
cular  envelope,  are  mutually  connected,  so  that  a  chu^  • 
one  produces  a  correspondbig  change  in  tlie  rest,  and  a  ablU 
naturalist  can  by  a  process  of  reasoning  reconstrtict  om  trf  k 
few  fragments  almost  the  whole  body ;  even  so  in  a  civfiB 
tion,  religion,  philosophy,  the   organisation    of   tbe   b» 
literature,  the  arts,  make  up  a  system  in  wbiah  flveiji 
change  induces  a  general  change,  so  that  an  cxperieaoed 
torian,  studying  some  particular  portion  of  it,  sees  in  adi 
and  half  predicts  the  rest."     Hence  one  gruat  pbaM 
of  history  thoroughly  understood  is  sutGcient  to  enable  v< 
understand  those  concomitant  with  it,  and  largely  to  asti 
pate  the  future.     The  main  work  of  the  historian 
ingly,  to  determine  what  moral  condition   produc«il  a 
literature,  philosophy,  society,  or  act,  and  liow 
medium,  ajid  the  moment,  produced  that  condition. 

History  is  |t8ychology  developing  itself  in  time 
It  may  be  best  studied  in  the  documeDta  which  br 
sentiments  and  their  evolution  most  clearly  and  full 
and  these  are  just  those  which  constitute  litomti 
chiefly  hy  the  study  of  litt'rature  that  one   may 
history  of  mind  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  p«; 
laws  from  which  events  spring.     "In   this   respe 
)H)em,  a   fme   novel,  the  confessions  of  a  man   of 
more  Instructive  than  a  crowd  of  historiatis  with 
histories.     I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  chartets, 
dred  voWvneR  ol  4.\\A<«i\«.tic  documeuti*,  for  the 
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Celling  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauU  I.uther  s  Table-Talk,  or  the 
Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  .  .  .  Literature  resembles  those 
■dmirable  apiKiratuses  of  extraordinary  sensibility  by  which 
physicians  disentangle  and  measure  the  most  obscure  and 
delicate  changes  of  a  body.  Constitutions  and  religions  do  not 
ipproai'h  it  in  importance;  the  articles  of  a  code  of  laws  and  of 
ft  creetl  only  show  us  the  spirit  roughly  and  without  delicacy.** 

It  was  in  order  to  exhibit  the  |isychology  of  the  English 
people  in  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has  {Hissed,  and 
Ko  show  how,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  historical  devel- 
opment just  indicate<l,  these  stages  were  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably evolved,  how  great  {X)litical,  religious,  and  literary  works 
irere  produced,  and  how  the  Saxon  barbarian  wsis  transforme<I 
into  the  Englishman  of  the  present  <Iay,  that  M.  Taine  wrote 
lUB  *  History  of  English  Literature.*  By  the  way  in  which  he 
performed  the  task  he  has  rendered  U)th  France  and  England 
greatly  his  debtor.  There  is  no  other  histor>'  of  the  subject 
irbich  displays  so  much  talent  and  the  same  ctmibination  of 
ncellcnces.  It  is  even'whcn*  characterised  hv  freshness  and 
itide|)endence  of  tli(»nghU  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  style,  and 
Fulness  and  accur.u*v  of  information.  It  is  eniinentlv  success- 
Fill  in  alm(»st  all  res|K*cts  except  c»ne  —  namely,  the  prt>of  of 
the  theory  on  which  it  pnK*eeds.  As  reg;irds  that,  it  is  a 
Bgnal  failure.  Sometimes,  indeed,  M.  Taint*  is  to  in*  Ki*en 
in  it  St  niggling  vaguely  and  sp;u(iii(M  lit -ally  to  establish  the 
theorv  he  had  laid  down,  and  lit*  is  Mtill  oft«'iu'r  to  Ije  lieanl 
pmelaiming  that  he  has  siireeetied  :  init  he  brings  it  ti»  aelose 
■rithout  any  real  fulfil nient  of  his  pr(inii>e. 

For  surh  assertions  as  that  all  evmts  an*  necessitated,  that 
hist<»ry  is  simply  a  nu*chanieal  pntblcni.  aini  that  fn*ewill  is  an 
illusion,  he  prcMlilt*i*s  nn  evidi*nee.  These  ansertions,  altli«)iiL,di 
the  verv  foundationsof  his  thfurv.  areallmviMl  to  n*inain  to  th«* 
sncl  of  his  witik  tin*  nirn*  aHsninptiohN  which  tlit*y  were  at  its 
9onimeiicemi*nt.  They  are  mi*t.i|iliv<*irai  d(»;:nhis  only  capable 
>f  lieing  pn»ved.  if  provable  at  all.  by  nii*tapliysi(*al  n*a*«f»niM^>*: 
sertainlv  not  bv  histtirical  rt*si*arrii.  M.  Taine  s<*i'iii'%  t«i  tliiiik 
lieir  truth  sn  manif(*st  that  to  attempt  any  kiml  nf  ptnof  nf 
Item,  or  even  u%  answer  the  inti^t  tibvidus  nlijrctiitn^  i<i  thfiu. 
n  unncc<nis;irv. 

■ 

He  hasetiually  failc<l  to  make  out  that  either  the  indi^iduil 


or  the  collective  mind  is  like  a  mucliineoran  orgMliamnbdlv 
aceiitral  and  dominant  force  from  which  till  the  otHer  foronaif 
be  infened,  and  by  which  its  whole  iicUvity  may  be  rx(4ftiMd: 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  cntiro  character  and  wtirk  uf  s  bm 
or  a  nation  may  he  summed  up  in  a  formula  which  iMliaife* 
the  chief  motive,  priiicijile,  or  distinctive  quultty  nf  lhuiau« 
nation.     There  in  no  machine  or  organism  of  the  kind.    En> 
a  timepiece  is  not  explicable  merely  by  iu  nuumtjKing.    1* 
affirm  that  "man  is  a  walking  formula  "  may  tje  tolermUea 
a  juke,  but  it  is  execrable  as  a  definition,  and  ludicfuwais 
philosophical  thesis.     M.  Taiiie  would  improve  his  adninUt 
titudy  on  Shakespeare  were  he  to  leave  out  the   meamnglB 
paragraph  in  wliicb  he  pretends  to  resolve  "  the  whole  genup' 
of  the  great  dramatist  into  '^  a  complete  imagiiukti^Mi."    Jll 
paragraphs  of  the  same  kind  in  his  work.  —  *.>/.,  thoM  reJ» 
ring  to  the  spring-  (rfMorf)  Milton,  the  spriug-Mjtfaul*?.  tb 
apring-Dickens,  the  spring-Carlylc,  &c.,  am  equally  worUtte- 
Fortunately  they  are  far  fewer  than  his  theorj-  logically  «■ 
quires,  easily  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  loo  aa^ 
festly  futile  to  mislead  an  intelligent  reader.     So  Ua  wt  I  kai^ 
they  have  not  misled  —  that  is,  convinced  — a  single  tncnaL 
The  three  cau^^es  which,  according  to  M.  Taiue,  ongiiutt 
history  and  determine  ite  form  and  development  are  Qi)q»- 
tionably  real  and  influential  historical  factors;  yet  they 
not  so  powerful  as  he  represents  them  to  be.     They  vet 
the  only  causes  which  act  on  history,  and  they  are  imptopdh 
asserted  to  be  "primordial."     Behind  and  beneath  the  ncijuinJ 
peculiarities  nithe  race  are  the  essential  and  universal  quiltia 
of  the  man.     This  man,  to  whom  M.  Taine's  theory  rloc"  ««i 
scant  justice,  j-et  to  whom  belongs  the  reason,  will,  contcKi 
and  feelings  common  to  all  races,  is  the  prime  and  main  »t; 
n  history,  and  its  sole  subject.     How  he  wkn  diffrn-RtiuJ 
nto  races  is  itself  a  difficult  historical  probloin.     The  nMi 
n  so  far  as  it  is  social,  is  wholly  of  human  fomiaUoa. 
largely  so  even  as  physical,  wherever  man  is  an  aciire  Ui 
cal  agent.     TheinorneiU  is  only  another  name  for  hl^tAfji 
ata  given  time ;  and  cannot  cause  or  account  for  itt^elf.     I 
medium,  and  moment,  therefore,  far  from  being  the  jwii 
sources  of  historiciil  explanation,  need  to  be  either  wbaOf  i 
large\y  HiatorwaUy  explained. 
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Further,  M.  Taine  Hhould  not  merely  have  inHiHted  that  each 
people  U  ail  organism,  and  the  luMtory  of  oa(*h  |K;oplean  organic 
levelopment;  he  should  also  have  Huflicieiitly  explained  what 
that  meant.  It  is  easier  to  undersUmd  what  a  societ  v  or  nation 
is,  than  to  recognise  how  it  is  an  organism ;  and  what  history  is, 
than  wherein  its  organic  developmcA;  consists.  In  onler  not 
to  l«  chargeable  with  explaining  the  ufnotum  by  the  ijuotiu*. 
9ur  author,  instead  of  being  content  merely  to  carry  the  terms 
and  notions  of  ^'organism**  and  *' organic  development**  from 
biohtgy  over  into  8(K*iology,  fnmi  natural  histor}'  over  into 
human  history,  shouhl  have  also  shown  what  changes  in  signi- 
Bcation  they  underwent  in  the  transference.  He  has  made  no 
■erious  attempt  of  the  kind;  and  that  obviously  because  he 
hfts  not  clearly  seen  how  great  are  the  difTcrenees  lie t ween 
individual  and  social  orgsmisms  —  I n^t ween  wholes  in  which 
each  fiart  is  merely  a  |mrt«  and  wludes  in  which  each  part  is 
%  free  and  rational  individual.  While  there  are  relations  be- 
tween the  rivilisation,  religion,  [philosophy,  and  literature,  &c.. 
of  a  nation,  just  as  th(*re  an*  U*tween  the  various  orgaiL^ 
and  memliers  of  an  animal,  they  are  relations  of  a  ver}'  differ- 
ent kind,  and  change  in  a  very  different  manner.  Prevision  is 
Donsequently  much  mon*  diflicult  in  the  case  of  the  histori.in 
thftn  of  the  naturalist.  It  has  to  lie  olKiiM-vrd,  also,  that  hu- 
manity, if  an  organism,  is  most  unlike  other  organisms,  in  that 
it  is  single  and  unique,  where;is  they  are  multiple  and  rrducrible 
to  classes.  Its  history  is  a  whoh*  of  which  all  particular  his- 
tories arc  merely  sections,  (»r  stai^rs,  or  ph:isL*s. 

M.  Taine*s  *  History  of  Kngli>h  I^itcnitiire*  is  in  the  main  of 
a  truly  [isychological  natun*:  it  exhibits  the  o|K*ration  not  of 
his  s<M*alled  primordial  fon*es  but  of  the  actual  pri»xiinatr 
mental  causes.  To  \\\\^  happy  inconsistency  it  owes  nnicb  of 
its  value.  rn(|Ucstion.ibly  it  is  an  in)|Hirtant  contribntiun 
to  com|iarative  |»sychoIogy.  Vet  not  mi>te  so  than  ltcnan*s 
^  History' of  the  Semitic  I^angiMges/  I^iterature  reijarded  :us 
a  source  of  comparative  |isychiil<t«^y  i^  by  no  means  mi  .su|N*ii«>r 
to  language  or  religion  as  M.  Taine  sup|Hises.  Literature, 
indeed,  is  the  fullest  revelatinn  of  the  minds  of  certain  men: 
but  it  is  not  iis  ilirect  a  revelation  as  language  or  bi<«tory  of 
eoUeetive  mind,  the  mind  of  races  and  nations.  No  Hi-ttory 
of  Englisii  l«iterature  can  Iw  an  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the 


English  people,  or  of  more  Lli&ii  the  rainda  at  Englid  met 
of  letters.  To  attiibute  to  the  Engliah  mind  «ny  qnali^ri 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  or  Ityron  is  a  fnllaciooii  praeeAm, 
if  it  have  do  otlier  warrant  than  a  study  of  the  works  of  litrn 
authors.  From  overlooking  this  fact  M.  Taine,  notvitbitiaA 
ing  his  wide  and  minute  knowledge  of  England  as  well  »tf 
France,  has  I'epresented  many  peculiarities  of  no  great  get- 
erality  as  traits  which  differentiate  Engliah  £rotn  Fmtik 
tliougbt  and  character.  Comparative  Psycbolo^  mottMtk 
its  data  primarily  in  language,  general  beliefs,  coramoD  ^ 
toois,  &c. 

Between  the  years  1865  and  1869  M.  Taine  was  acttrri; 
occupied  in  attempting  to  apply  his  naturalistic  [iiiiiii|iti 
and  historical  theoiy  to  the  elucidation  of  tbs  nmfoi*  wti 
development  of  Art.  • 

In  1870  appeared  hia  subtle  and  influential  treatMe.  *Dt 
rintelligence.'  In  the  preface  he  thus  points  nnC  its  reblias 
to  the  works  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring :  •*  HiatoiT 
is  applied  psycliology,  psychology  applied  to  more  com- 
plex cases.  The  historian  notes  and  traces  the  total  tn»- 
formations  presented  by  a  particular  human  molecule  or  strav 
of  human  molecules;  and  to  explain  these  tninsf-  r— -•  - 
writes  the  psychology  of  the  molecule  or  group  ;  ■ 
written  that  of  Cromwell ;  Sainte-Beuve  that  of  I' 
Stendhal  has  made  twenty  attempts  on  that  of  th>-  iu>iLu>: 
M.  Renan  has  given  us  that  of  tlie  Sointtic  race.  Etctj 
perspicacious  and  philosophical  historian  laliours  at  that  tJ  • 
man,  an  epoch,  a  people,  or  a  race  ;  the  rescarchua  of  linguiAk 
mylhologists,  and  etliiiographent  have  no  other  aim  :  the  OiA 
is  invariably  the  description  of  a  human  mind,  or  of  tbc  cJm*- 
acteristics  common  to  a  group  of  liuman  tninds :  and  wte 
historians  do  with  respect  to  the  past,  tliti  grv^t  iiovelists  Bid 
dramatists  do  with  the  present.  For  Hfleen  yt-ant  I  bave  c^ 
ti'ihuted  to  these  special  and  concrete  psychologies:  I  ««• 
attempt  general  and  alutract  psychology."  Uv  cuoiilailet  iW 
treatise  thus:  "T]ie  reader  has  seen  how  cognitions  are  fomd 
and  by  what  arljustmenta  they  correspond  to  tbiogs.  Tbr 
have,  as  materials,  sensations  of  various  kinds,  Home  primitiw 
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and  excited,  others  spontaneouH  and  reviving,  attached  to  one 
another,  counterbalanced  by  one  another,  purposely  organised 
by  their  connections  and  their  antagonism,  con){)osed  of  ele- 
mentary sensations  smaller  than  themselves,  these  again  of  still 
amaller  ones, and  soon,  till  their  differences  are  finally  effaced 
and  ])ermit  us  to  divine  the  existence  of  wholly  similar  intini- 
tettimal  elements  whose  various  amuigemcnt^  explain  their 
Yarious  aspects.  Thus  in  a  cathedral,  the  ultimate  elements 
are  grains  of  sand  agglutinated  into  stones  of  various  forms, 
which,  attached  in  pairs,  form  masses,  whose  thrusts  opi>ose  and 
balance  each  other ;  all  these  asso(*iati(>ns  and  all  these  pres- 
sures being  co-ordinated  in  one  grand  harmony.  Such  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  means,  and  such  the  cm  implication  of  the  effect, 
and  Ixith  the  simplicity  and  the  complication  are  as  admirable 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  real  edifice/*  No  wonis  could  be 
better  fitte<l  to  suggest  the  nidii*al  and  i>ervading  defect  of  the 
treatise.  The  analysis  by  which  M.  Taine  reduces  intelli- 
gence entirely  into  infinitesimal  elementary  sensations  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  illegitimatit  and  illusor}*  nature  i\a  that 
a'hich  would  resolve  a  cathedral  int<»  the  gi*ains  of  sand  of 
which  its  stones  are  co!n|Kised.  Tlie  latter  analysis,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  its  ridiculous  n*>ult,  must  h*ave  out  of  accdunt  the 
intelligence  and  skill  to  which  the  simplicity  and  complicsi- 
tion,  the  pro|N)rtion  and  harmony,  of  the  cathedral  are  directly 
due;  the  former  similarly  hsives  <iut  (»f  account  the  presence, 
laws,  and  oontlitions  (»f  the  mental  activitv  which  makes  of 
sensational  elements  consciniis  states  and  works  them  up  into 
intellectual  edifices.     In  iNith  forms  alike,  the  analvsis,  instead 

■ 

of  really  and  hom*stly  explaining  tin*  phendint'imn  t«i  whiih 
it  is  applied,  overlonks  or  attempts  to  explain  away  what 
is  aljS4)lutely  essential  to  the  <'xistence  and  intelligihihty  ttf 
the  phenomenon. 

M.  Taine*s  greatest  work,  '  I^es  Origines  do  la  Fran**e  <'nn- 
tem|Kiraiiic/  liegan  to  ap|KMr  in  l^T/i,  and  fi>ur  volumes  have 
since  been  published.  It  U'ars  no  traces  of  that  lii'%t<iiii-al 
theor}'  t(»  which  our  attnitinii  in  treatin^^^of  M.  Taiiic  hits  of 
necessity  Is-eii  rliictlv  din'itcd.  It  dlM-Liims  |»iirty  pirpirsscs- 
sions,  and  even  |ioIiti(*aI  principles.  Of  the  latl«'r  the  author 
savs  that  he  h;is  trietl  ti>  find  them,  but  as  vet  h.is  diM-oven*d 
onlvoiie, — nanielv.  'Mhat  human  s<K*ietv,  ami  esipec*iallv  miMlern 
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society,  is  vast  and  complicated  —  difficult  to  know  and  to 
understand,  but  more  easily  known  and  understoood  by  the 
cultivated  than  by  the  uncultivated  mind,  and  by  him  who  has 
studied  it  than  by  him  who  has  not."  The  volume  on  tbe 
*  Ancien  Regime '  gave  great  oflfence  to  Conservatives  by  it» 
trenchant  and  thorough  criticism  of  the  old  monarchy.  The 
three  volumes  on  the  Revolution  excited  the  wrath  of  demo- 
crats by  their  full  exhibition  of  those  facts  which  Thiers  over- 
looked, which  Itouis  Blanc  slurred  over,  and  which  Micbelet 
refused  to  contemplate,  but  a  clear  recognition  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable as  a  protection  against  lying  legends  which  hare 
done  incalculable  mischief  to  France.  The  volume  which  treati 
of  Napoleon  displeased  imperialists  by  its  searching  analvBi 
of  the  character  of  the  Emperor.  Hence  numerous  have  been 
the  complaints  of  one-sidedness  brought  against  the  work^  md 
copious  the  talk  of  critics  about  its  lack  of  lofty  impartiilitr 
and  sobriety  of  judgment.  A  certain  kind  of  one-sidedneM  in 
it  I  fully  admit  that  there  is ;  but  I  consider  that  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  here  scarcely  a  fault.  What  right  had  the  critict  d 
M.  Taine  to  expect  from  him  a  complete  history  ?  None.  Th«T 
had  a  right  only  to  expect  a  history  tnie  so  far  as  it  jjoen;  !>!>!• 
in  which  what  are  stated  as  facts  are  true  and  im|M^rtant  i.i*  > 
and  that  they  have  got.  The  work  of  M.  Taine  may  1h*.  jK-rhii'v 
in  the  strictest  sense,  not  a  histor}'  at  all,  but  nit  her  a  sti:-: 
on  history,  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  historical  and  p>v. ':  - 
logical  theses;  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  entitled  to  ]»o  rt-tr-ir  i 
as  one  of  the  most  important  liistorical  treatises  produced  in  :  - 
present  age:  a  treatise  admirable  for  its  fearless  honest \\  f.«r  > 
extensive  original  reseai'ch,  and  for  the  psycholocrioal  {HMj»*:ri 
tion  and  the  power  of  delineation  which  it  displavs.  A:  • 
history  of  the  period  of  wliich  it  treats  which  would  not  j.- 
serious  ofYence  to  political  parties  in  France,  wouhl  requ:>  ' 
be  written  from  a  stand-point  of  imj)artiality  so  loftv  ih.i:  .. 
clear  vision  from  it  would  1x3  impossible,  and  with  a  sohr.'-t 
of  judgment  closely  approximating  to  total  abstention  1:^^= 
judgment.^ 

1  Tho  forriroirm  pajjcs  on  M.  Tuine's  historical  philojiophy  were  written  r*"  *' 
liiH  death.  1  have  left  them,  however,  unaltered,  in  the  l>elief  that  thr-.r -^ '*• 
versial  cliaracter  will  not  to  any  great  extent  conceal  my  sincere  atimin::  ^: 
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tb^  UIiixtrioaK  roan  wh(M«*  ili*Kih  in  iw»  vaai  a  InM  to  Kmnct*  ati'l  tn  Kiirnpfan 
lii«>raturf.  Fur  k**"**!^!  ('!*tiitiai«*N  nf  lii*i  I'liarxM'trr  I  may  r«*fi*r  t4»  tlit>  artii*li>M  nf 
M.  Kajcnpt  in  tlie  '  Id-vur  lili*ii«**  i»f  M:in*>i  II,  nf  M.  I^ilui*  in  the  *  Nouvdle 
lirva«  '  of  Marfli  l.\  anil  ( piiiM^'iaMy )  vi  M.  (■ahrifl  .Mon>M|  iu  tlu*  '  l'i>uteiii|iorary 
Krvtrw '  for  April. 

Thf  fill  low  iiig  aiitlion  liave  UieoriM.tl  on  liintory  in  aci*«inlan(*e  with  naturuliMt 
or  pi  ■iktii^iikt  |irliiciplc!i: — 

1.  Kiiirmv  Vtfn>ii.  --  lie  in  a  WfII>khown  piibliri^t.  w  ho  lian  writtfii  a  niiinl>i>r  of 
alilf  work!!,  anil  isi  thf  rhiff  ttlttiir  <if  thf  journal  *  L'Art.*  IIih  *  rn>i:ri'i«  Intrl- 
l«^-tiial  itaim  rhiinianilc* :  SiiiN-rioritf  iIch  artu  niiMlrrnrn  i«nr  li*fi  ariH  ani'ifiii* 
(l'«i'Ji.  ifl  of  nioHt  inii'ri'itt  for  thn  hJHiitriral  |»hilo<tii|ihrr.  Tht*  altrrii:iti\f  titlt> 
livlii'atR^  what  in  itn  cliiff  thiMiir;  Iml  a  |ihihM4ipliii*al  vii*w-  of  the  hininry  i^f 
hnmanity  U  aJMi  iin-Nfiiinl.  That  hintury  i^  ftii|i|HMtii  to  havi*  roninirni'tHl  with 
Uip  lowmi  ftta^i*  of  Miva^fry :  to  In*  ilivinililt*  inii»  two  ^rrat  |NTi(M|H  the  tlroi  the 
ppnoil  of  o(ijf«'tivily.  ami  the  mi'oml  the  perioil  of  snhjii'iiviiy  ,  an«i  to  In*  indt* A- 
Bitrly  or  iiitlniti'ly  pni^rn'Miivi'.  On  thin  \**ry  f^lfinlfr  Ihrrail  M.  Vrron  hat  ron- 
tfiTf^l  to  haiiK  a  wun«l«>rful  anioiint  of  ini;fniiiii»,  ami  fVrn  i*f  trm*  thoiii:hi.  In 
i«lFar«l  to  Art  ami  itA  hiMorj*  he  i*  ef»|M*i*iany  iiifurniative  ami  hUk*ie**Mtive.  1 1  in 
Utrr  writiniri  *  I/tliithi'tiiiiie.'  *  I^i  Myilioi«ii;ic  daiiti  TArt.*  *  IliMoire  iiaiiir*'lle  de^ 
Rrlii;ionn,'  and  *  Ijt  Morale/  are  alMi  lartirly  hiilorical :  ami  ne«>*-M«:irily  no,  jwrinx 
that,  likf  i.'omir,  he  de^ipiiieN  intrii«|ie«*tioo  ami  |><*yi-hitlii;;tL'al  aiialy<»iN.  ( >f  course, 
ht  haa  oftf^n  ri*«*oiirte  to  them.  alihoui:h  tini*on!(<'ii»ii«ily  and  im-oii<«i<iifiitly. 

*J.  I'aul  Moiit^rtilli-.  -  lliH  '  Stat Iqiif  den  Civ ilioiatliMiH*  i*i  an  rLilKinit*'  attempt 
to  pnive  that  i*l\iliicition  haA  devehi|ieil  fnim  the  «>r|nator  ti»war<li«  the  |ni|i-n.  ThU 
tb^tia  I  havi*  alreaily  hail  to  n*fer  to  in  tn^atiuK  of  <'harlfH  rnmif.  *  i^*M  l*r«>- 
bl^nen  lie  I'lli^toire '  (l^'^i)  i>f  M.  MnuifiMiDe  in  a  plca-^ant  iMHik  to  ri'.til.  \mrinti 
«riti«*n  in  a  liirht  an«l  lively  Nt vie:  eontaiiM  a  irn-at  nian>  iutt-rfii in c  i* !•':!!«  and 
fwta,  (iUi;ee»tioii4  ami  friiiri^iun ;  ami  in  «'nniprehi*niii%ely  {•l.tnm'^l,  .ui'l,  riii-rnally 
at  lr>a^«i,  well  arrani;i'*l.  it  ii«  diviiliil  into  four  |^trt4.  Ihi*  Kir%i  Tart  irr.it^of 
"the  Kact«.  or  thi*  matter  nf  tin*  l>r:im:i."  aiMl  !»  f*iini|Mi««'d  of  thrci*  iMMik*.  which 
trvai  re^|H<ctively  of  the  fai*t«  in  ri'latimi  in  Miie  annlhi-r.  tn  ri-l.iiii>n  in  linn*,  and 
la  relation  to  ii|iar«*.  \n  r**i;:iril<i  thnr  ri-laiinn!*  in  ••ii<-  annihiT,  hi«  ilwi-lNtin  the 
pm|«»riii>nality,  it|iii\ali*iiri>,  aipl  iiiti<»t.infy  **(  tht-of  r<-]aih*ri^.  A«  n-c-fcriU  tliHir 
rrlalii*n«  to  time,  he  :ia*».ii|«  lh<*  llp'iiry  ••'  Ihi*  f.ill  nr  ihiM<ipii<  •-,  aii-t  IIh*  th*Hiry  of 
ryri***,  ami  ar;;Me«  In  favtuir  nf  thi'  lhi-«iry  of  |irM«*ri-««.  An-l  .i«  ri-.:ariU  llifir 
Vflalinnt  li*  «|t.v*i>,  lii*  ^-rk*  in  i'«l:il>i.ih  iiiii«iii'<  i-'<«fiillv.  I  lli-nk.i  w  h.it  lii*  «Mil«  r/ie 
iaw  *»/ ttltttufUM  hot  r'i«  /rir  ft  I  ifit't'l-  <  nii'.iiiitit:  iltiTi-t-y  t\iAt  iIm*  i-arli**!  •  ilp^i 
weri*  built  on  hill-tii|»«  an>l  th.il  IIm-  |i|.iiii«  wrri>  mily  built  nri  i*i>iii|>.ir.ili\i  Iv  late. 
And  that  ri^'ilinar.nii  liai  ••|ip-4<l  frnin  ili*-  i«|ii  ii<>r  litManii  tlif  |-'I««  I  h»  «■»- 
caIImI  law  of  Ioii;:ilii>ti-«,  u  till  h  artirm*  Ih^l  •  :\ii:«.iti<>ii  li.i«  iii<>\i'i  frtiMi  •■a^t  to 
weat.  b«*  mainlaiii*.  a>i>l.  iii  iii\  I'piiiinii,  mi  imii  li  »tr'>iu'*-r  t;ri<iii>i|«.  %>*  >■«•  a  fal«a 
ippnerali«alii»ii.  'Iht>  >i-«-<iu<t  I'.irt  ir*-a!«  ••(  '  ^l•ll.••r  ih*'  a- ti^r*  I'f  lb**  l>;.iiiia," 
i*  ili\  lib**!  mill  thr*  •'  li>H«k«,  u  III.  h  h  i\r  (fp  tl  •   r  ••"•  '-r.!)  «ii   j<  •  («  Imlii  I'lu.iU. 

'iclir«,  auil  U.ii  r«  K  ti;:^  an-i  |>ii:ii-  .tl  !•  i'i<  ?«.  fiiiiii  b  r«  nf  t*\  ji<ii  :iril  tlii-ir 
ApiNtl«-«.  |«>ci4,  phii<>«*i|>lM  r*.  «•  :*-iil  :^i«,  a'l  1  :i.-.  •  iiii'r«,  :tri    rrpri  «• '.N-ii    i«  li.i%iiiiC 

iMd  far    b-««   ititlui-n i    l..«tiir\    ili.in   i«  *i:|i|a>«fl       1  h''  bii>.'r.i|  )ii<  .il    iii«-i)j'*i| 

wbii'h  hjtfi  bithi-rln  \trt\  i  '.<-*l  in  thf  uritiiij  >•*  l.:«s>r\  :*  strniik'U  •-••'■•b  riiiii-<J  .  arid 
It  U  maintainiHl  III  It  ;t  iii-.«t  »;;%«•  |I.ii-m  in  f '.•  'b  in*"  r.it:i- iii«*ili««l.  w  l.-i-li  «•■•-«  in 
hUtor^'  tb«>  wnrk  ip>t  t*t  .i  f<  m  irri  .tt  iii>h\  I'Ih.iI.ik  «  )>iil  •  f  llif  iMiiiiii.*  r.ib!<<  iinilti- 
tttile  of  intli^  I  III  i!«  w  b.<  tl  l,,i%t*  in.tib-  up  ibt- «ii- •  •  ««i  ••■  i;»*n<-r:it!<iri«  iif  ii.:iiikin>l 
The  rrfiitat  •■*!  nf  tin-  :  .•  tir\  u  !,.■  Ii  •  v|i|.i}ii«  Ii:*i.'r\  b^  thi-  a-  tinii  nf  ri**-*  i*,  |-*r- 
kapa.  the  n.x-t  i>.»!.<.' i- !->r\  |-<r?.<«ri  nf  M.  M- "]«'•-•  >!1- <  wnrk  1  )i*-  I  ii  ril  r.irt 
•zpnamN  111  •u'.  1^•  ofv  I'  tr>-.i;«nf  "  t>it*  M.xi.uin.nr  th>- anih-irnf  liie  Iirama." 
"Tbe  meiliuti.      «•    an    !•■!  I    "  n»  ik- u"      Ih*' •ViM.- •  !.rn«iit*  an  I  ihf  *hifl- 
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iind  namanity  compote  and  ftVOlTa  tlia  dr*M«  (4  M 
.rain  the  uctars  In  it;  such  U  tlia  bj^thrtim  wUAM 
flndfl  fsTDuc  in  M.  Mougeolla'B  ejet.  The  Founb  Part  la  oB  " 
critics  of  the  Dnim&."  Tlieae  ue  distrilinted  into  tbmi  adtoaia.  —  Ife*  <!■■■( 
British,  and  French, —  on  grouada  whioh  mre  Tory  worthy  ol  «M 
altboogh  they  may  bo,  perhaps,  not  quite  concliulve.  M.  MoDgfloOa  la 
great  many  of  Lbu  problems  oF  history  In  an  exceplIoo»ll]rlutat«Miag««f,kK«B 
lightly  10  reacli,  except  rarely,  nound  sol ulians  o(  tlxun.  TIm  eUaf  didaaa  if  Hi 
work,  I  must  add,  nre  clearly  indicated  in  the  "  Pretac*  "  Id  II,  wtUM  hy  M. 
Yves  Quyot.  It  might  be  oC  Rreat  pnlilie  adTanlag*  i(  aulliMa  |p 
got  their  worlts  prefaced  by  inch  perfectly  usndiJ  friuula. 

Is  BoDrdean.  —  tie  Is  the  autlior  ot  one  very  mdaikabli 
book,  wbioh  I  have  bad  special  occasion  (o  study  tn  aiMtbwr  eoM 
tobis'Tb^rie  dcs  Sciences-  (2  vols.  1883).  an  nlaborsW  bUmpp*  to Im«m«« ^ 
advance  the  work  ofComte,  in  the  spirit  of  Com te,  ud  10  uipoand  *■  **  iM^Bl  ~ 
or  unlTersal  science  Into  which  shall  enter  no  metafibyaleal  or  thsntwglnl  — 
tloQ.  In  his  'HiMoIre  des  Arts  Utiles'  be  lias  made  %  ntlaBbla  mMaOM^ 
the  history  of  industry.  But  his '  L'Uisloire  et  ka  HhrtorlellB'  (UM)  K«* 
whole,  disappointing.  M.  Bnunlean  nmslitets  thai  of  tma  litaiui  j  TiMIs  it  M  J 
almost  none,  and  that  the  foundutious  of  ■  science  of  hbtor;  ImTt  atiU  w  to  H 
He  begins  bis  treatise  by  atlempting  to  define  biatory,  witb  Ib»  rsaab  wMM 
hare  already  noticed  on  page  II.  He  then  dlsroiinea  oa  *'  Um  •canla"  aal  "t 
(acts  "  of  history :  and  slrongly  complains  that  hiitoriaiia  taa**  fttl^sdari  art 
slvely  to  celebrated  personages  and  to  striking  or  slngalw  wimBtm,  »ot  aanlBc  m 
in  reality,  the  human  race  is  only  to  be  known  aright  by  al»ljtN(  tl  ki  lU  •••■ 
condition,  and  in  its  general,  regular,  or  tonctional  facta,  lla  dasMaa  sb^A 
pagea  to  "  the  methodical  analyslB  "  or  "  rational  diatrlbntloi]  "  of  hliwj.  ■ 
re  than  two  hundred  to  an  attack  on  "the  narrative  ibmiIuhI.*'  Ill  aiiaHh 
in  well  advised,  I  think,  if  he  had  done  Just  the  TeTente.  ThIerrT-  !!■  fcla.1 
others  have  snfllciently  entertained  us  witli  acconnts  of  Uu  MundMs  aadd* 
of  tbe  older  historians.  And  if  U.  Bounleau'scolloiiinn  of  Imaaaaaa  al  anwi 
of  prejudice  on  their  part  hod  l>een  even  a  hnndredtohl  morwaDytam  IkMtt 
It  would  not  have  justilied  tlie  historical  scepiicisn  buo  wki>-b  ha  kte- 
scepticism  almost  as  extreme  and  irrational  as  that  a€  FMbar  HmM 
Btrange  to  say,  none  of  bis  instances  are  drawn  froni  lb«  |ia|sa  «l  vaM 
biaiorlans  imbued  with  the  cHtlea)  aplrlt.  alttioBich  It  la  anisljF  bi^WmI 
before  coDdemniufc  the  historical  method  htrhrrt'  TrltlrlTilj  nanilnjBJMd 
gether  nntrnslwortby  and  useless,  it  was  It*  lal«st  and  moM  «oo(Wlla4  |naM 
ers  whom  he  was  especially  bound  to  eipoae  and  dlKt«dlt.  T»  tte  M*^ 
method  be  would  substitute  a  mathemetical  or  numerlnl  ni 
metliod.  It  is  only  by  Ibis  method  --  by  n' 
tinn  — that,  in  his  opinion,  true  history  cai 

history  cstaldished.    He  eulogises  tbe  method,  and  explalna  how  Imw 
II,  but  be  shows  no  [isrceptiiin  of  the  proper  limits  nf  ita  ■ 
does  not  seem  to  have  studied  its  hlslory.  logic,  or  relatlasiabip»,- 
llilug  of  the  leSBBTcbes  and  diwusalons  of  a  Uuerry,  Ihit&a.  r   ~ 
or  UpUy,  of  an  Engel.  Wappiius,  Waguer,  Pmhiw-b,  ion   ()»itla« 
■rivals.  In  conclusion,  of  the  laws  of  histoiy :   flnl.  ol  Its  spocial  law«,  « 
aliher  laws  ol  order  or  of  relation :  netl.  of  its  genenl  law.  tlw  Uw 
and  then,  of  the  detnonstraiiou  of  Iha  Uwa.    Tlw  U 
as  a  necoesarr  law,  and  as  of  a  malliemallcal  nature 

of  progress  a*  still  an  liypotbesis,  like  Newton's  theory  of   slIranhM 
formula  of  pTOgrew  m  one  analogona  to  Ihai  of  gtavttatloD. 
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PosiTiYB  philosophy,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  positivista, 
m  a  legitimate  stage  or  form  of  philosophy.  All  the  various 
ipecial  sciences  aim  merely  at  the  extension  of  knowledge  of 
a  particular  kind,  at  the  acquisition  of  truth  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain specific  objects.  Each  of  them  is  confined  within  a  sphere 
Df  its  own,  and  has  its  own  class  of  specialists.  And  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  entirely  independent  and  self-sufficient.  They 
have  all  a  community  of  nature,  and  are  in  various  ways 
related.  There  are  precedence  and  subordination,  order  and 
harmony,  among  them,  so  that  many  and  diverse  as  they  are 
they  imply  a  whole  not  leas  tlian  do  the  objects  of  which  they 
severally  treat,  a  sjrstem  in  which  each  of  them  should  find 
its  appropriate  place.  But  this  whole  or  system  when  discov- 
ered by  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  limits,  methods,  affini- 
ties, and  inter-relations  of  the  sciences,  will  be  itself  a  science 
aqoally  with  the  sciences  which  it  [iresupixises,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  theory  or  doctrine.  It  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
they  are,  and  differ  from  them  only  as  general  from  special 
science,  or  as  an  organism  from  its  members.  There  is  mani- 
Cestly  not  only  room  but  need  for  such  a  scionce,  even  if  it  be 
imthing  more  than  surh  a  doctrine  of  th<*  soioiices  as  affords 
a  synthesis  and  organisation  of  them.  And  such  a  S4*ienc*e  or 
dU>ctrine  is  what  the  positivists  call  positive  philosophy. 
Their  philoHophy  is  a  science  of  the  sciences  which  is  a  nec- 
Bssary  complement  of  s|)ecial  m*ience«  and  yet  of  the  same 
nature,  at  least  in  their  view.  It  assumes  the  s[)ecial  sciences, 
and  builds  itKclf  up  on  what  these  sciences  teach. 

Now  this  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  ngt  go  far 
enough.     It  is  unsatisfactory,  not  because  it  is  false*  but  inas- 
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much  aa  it  is  superficial  and  iimdi^quate.  Positive  philosopkr, 
imdersUiod  as  indicated,  in  basing  itself  on  the  siwriAl  sdami 
oaBumes  their  assuniptious.  It  a»sumes  that  we  know  «te 
knowledge  and  science,  certainty  and  probabilitjr,  art;  Am 
truth  of  varioiu  kinds  is  withiu  the  reach  of  the  bummo  aaai; 
tiiat  it  is  l«i  be  sought  by  certain  methods ;  and  Uwt  tben  m 
fundamental  ideas  and  fixed  laws  of  thought  on  which  wv  cu 
rely  in  our  investigations.  All  tlie  special  sciences  mdu  that 
assumptions, and  must,  if  they  are  unsound,  fall  to  tbegroo^ 
and  bring  down  thu  positive  philosophy  of  which  thoaaackoaa 
are  at  once  the  sole  supports  and  the  sole  objects.  Neitherndl 
science  nor  such  philosophy  is  thorough,  or  capable  of  ntii^ 
ing  a  completely  rational  being.  A  fully  awakened  minil  b< 
awnkened  from  the  dogmatic  slumber  which  BcoeptN  mm 
tions  without  examination :  a»sumptionii  which  may  bedeari 
not  less  than  affirmed,  and  of  which  the  affirtnation  and  thed»- 
nial  alike  require  justification.  "Scientific  thoupbt,"  to 
here  words  which  I  have  elsewhere  employed,  "in  nat  m 
aarily  self-criticising  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  mere 
thought,  however  rigid  and  methodical,  ia  essentially  iln^Mlii 
thought.  It  is  not  dngmatism,  but  it  i.s  dogma.  Il  U  rt-&->r>ik!sL 
yet  unreflective,  ItbuiltU  up  what  is  admitted  to  lie  km-n  ■-ni,* 
but  it  does  not  inquire  what  so-called  knowlodjje  is  or  is  i-wv 
tially  worth.  Positive  philosophy  is  such  thought  at  itn  Uii;ir  ■■ 
perfection,  or  in  ita  purest  and  most  comprehensive  fonn.  Nn 
it  has  all  the  essential  defects  of  such  thought.  It  i-»  tDcni' 
an  advance  on  special  science,  as  sjjecial  science  it^eif  isi 
ordinary  knowledge,  and  ordinarj-  knowledge  on  crude  •*!>» 
tion.  Along  the  whole  line  the  mind  never chnnges  ita  attinA 
towards  ita  objectij ;  at  the  end  this  is  just  what  it  was  at  tkt 
beginning.  The  scientist  often  fancies  that  he  is  a  maa  «b 
takes  nothing  on  trust ;  in  reality,  he  takes  everything  on  tnA 
because  he  accepts  without  question  or  reservation  thongliia- 
self  as  naturally  truthful  and  its  laws  as  valid.  Whatemi 
multitude  of  su{>erficial  scientists  may  suppose  to  the  conDn 
the  fact  is  that  the  entire  procedure  of  science,  and  of  pbik» 
ophy  in  so  far  as  it  is  simply  a  generalisation  of  science, is* 
Bumptive  and  dogmatic.  At  bottom,  science,  which  isMxrfta 
contrasted  with  and  opposed  to  faith,  is  mere  faith,  inplitf 
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faith,  and  in  tlie  vii'w  of  a  Herious  and  consistent  scepticism 
must  lie  blind  faith.  Thought  may  assume,  however,  and  is 
bound  t<»  assume,  a  very  different  attitude  towards  itself  and 
t4i wards  its  objects.  It  may  i>;iss,  and  ou^ht  to  |»;iss,  from  a 
belie vinjr  to  an  inquiringly,  from  a  dt)^matic  to  a  critical  sta^^e. 
It  may  turn,  and  ought  to  turn,  its  attention  and  force  fx-om  a 
studv  of  the  relations  of  the  known  t(»  an  examination  of  the 

m 

conditions  and  guarantees  of  knowledge.**^ 

The  nei*d  for  a  critical  philosophy  was  made  apparent  by  the 
destructive  work  of  Hume.  Keid  and  his  foIl(»wrrs  Niiw  what 
was  wanted,  but  only  imi>erfcctly  supplied  it.  Kant  ^awh  the 
first  general  yet  profound  exiNtsition  of  philosophy  ;is  a  criti- 
cism of  knowledge.  The  Fix*nch  critical  school  consists  of 
thinkers  who  liave  dt*c|)ly  felt  the  influence  of  Kant,  and  who 
for  the  most  {Kirt  ac('«*pt  his  principles  even  when  they  reject 
bis  conclusions.  In  the  view  of  its  represenUitives  tlie  incpiiry 
neglected  by  the  {Misitivists,  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
«x|>erience  and  the  assumptitms  of  the  sciences  in  of  primary 
im|NirtJince.  They  rerognisc  the  alisunlity  of  a  man  excluding 
metaphysics  and  theol(»gy  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
including  pliysies  and  s<M'iolf)gy  within  it,  although  he  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  iisk  what  knowledge  is,  whetlier  it 
in  attainable  at  all  or  not,  and  if  attainable  what  its  eriteria 
and  limits  are.  And,  as  a  rtinsei|iiiMii*i*  nf  thus  ditlering  from 
tlie  |Nisitivists,  they  aim  liki-wiM*  at  U'iiii;  more  sevi-rely 
•cientitic ;  aiv  mncli  niiire  i*\.i<-ting  and  dininilt  t«)  N.iti>fy  in 
reg'ard  to  ppNif ;  and  li.ivi*  a  ki-fiit-r  **f hhi*  nf  tip*  nni-fitainty 
latent  in  geni*ral  thforifs  and  i'i»mplf\  inqiiiiifH.  and  less  rc- 
•|icet  ft>r  the  mt*  r«*  naiui*  nf  Mi«>ni*t*  and  fur  niiirh  i>f  \\  liat  p:i>.si'S 
AM  scienre.  Tlii>y  are  nut  so  pi»H)ti\i*  a<«  thf  pi»Hitivi>t.s  in  the 
Heiise  of  being  ppme  tn  m.ik<'  t-iibi  r  di-i  idi-d  atllimatii'ns  i»r 
negations.  They  are  wtll  awaif  that  fni  Mifh  intf  lli-rts  a-  the 
huiiian  the  tlnm.iin  nf  piiili.il»;lity  i>  far  more  exti-riHivc  tli.m 
that  of  certainty,  and  art*  |N'(hap<i  fVi*n  apt  to  •«nppi»sf  that 
nitional  reitainties  aie  fe\\i*r  tiian  tliry  aii*.  ILc  |Hi>iti\i«t 
in  a  dogniati'«t  even  when  hi'  ralU  hini*<«'lf  an  aL:rii><*tii-.  Tlif 
critiei>t  is  nnt  as  nucIi  a  m  i-ptii-.  luit  lit*  i>  innn*  hkily  tn  fall 
intosceptirlNm  tliati  intn  ilni,MnaliNni.       llif  i-iiti>  i<»l  nften  lit»lds 

■  rri-«ti>ii-r^jn  lC«'Mf  w .  .I.ii>  Inn*,  p   J 
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phenomenalism  and  relativism  as  narrowly  and  exclusiTelj  m 
the  positivist,  but  he  has  always  more  reason  for  holding  them, 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  what  he  means  by  them. 

The  criticist  mode  of  thought  has  found  in  France  its  two 
most  typical  representatives  in  the  late  M.  Cournot  and  M. 
Renouvier.  Both  have  occupied  themselves  with  histohcal 
philosophy.  They  have  written  in  entire  independence  d 
each  other.  While  both  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  general  wij 
disciples  of  Kant,  neither  has  sacrificed  to  Kant,  or  any  other 
thinker,  his  own  rights  of  private  judgment. 

M.  Augustin  Cournot  (1801-77)  had  a  remarkable  ci^MicitT 
both  for  speculative  thought  and  scientific  research.  He  filled 
difiBcult  and  important  educational  positions.  He  wrote  TwhMti 
works  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  The  treatisei 
in  which  he  attempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  economifii 
have  been  allowed  by  competent  judges  to  be  among  the  bkhI 
ingenious  and  successful  of  their  kind.  He  expounded  kii 
philosophical  opinions  in  the  *•  Essai  sur  les  fondements  de  nm 
connaissances/  2  vols.,  1851 ;  the  ^  Traits  de  renchatnementdtt 
id^es  fondamentales  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  Thistoire/  Sv^li. 
1861 ;  and  '  Considdrdtions  sur  la  marche  des  id^es  tfi  d** 
^v^nements  dans  les  temps  modernes,'  2  vols.,  1872.  Th-^ 
are  all  most  instructive  and  suggestive  books,  such  ;is  c»'£: 
only  be  produced  by  a  mind  of  rare  intellectual  sinoer.t' 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  exact  science  and  in  the  i>raoiiiv  •: 
analysis,  and  with  a  grasp  of  facts  at  once  capacious  and  nrz 
books  not  written  with  a  view  to  being  easily  read,  and  to  j»Iriy-. 
impress,  or  astonish  ;  not  written  for  a  vulgar  and  thouijhtl-*' 
public,  but  for  the  only  public  worthy  of  them,  one  wh: : 
earnestly  seeks  truth  precisely  as  it  is,  truth  in  its  punt' 
naked,  unexagge rated,  and  unadorned.  The  last  nientivri 
of  them  is  of  most  interest  for  the  philosophical  histori.m 

Cournot's  conception  of  philosophy  is  peculiar.  He  -i^ 
not  admit  it  to  be  a  science,  inasmuch  as  he  holds  it  nr.t.V* 
to  have  a  definite  object  nor  to  be  capable  of  f  urniO.  -.: 
demonstrative  j)roof  or  certainty.  To  represent  it  a>  !►  .r: 
or  capable  of  being,  science  can  only  tend,  in  his  opinii'/.. : 
spread  and  confirm  the  pernicious  impression  that  it  is  n«»'j^* 
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real  at  all,  but  merely  a  pretentioas  illusion.  It  Ikih  no  par- 
ticular  object,  for  whatever  objectH  there  may  be  they  are  the 
pro{ior  HubjecU  of  [>articular  sciences,  mathematical,  physical, 
biohif^ical,  nocUogical,  or  political.  Nor  does  it  deal,  its  Comte 
taughU  with  the  whole  of  the  generalities  of  the  sciences,  the 
sum  of  certainties  established  by  the  sciences :  these  genenili- 
ties  and  certainties  must  always  l)elong  to  the  sciences  which 
prove  them.  Philosophy  is  an  indis|)ensable  element  of  all 
the  sciences,  a  spirit  which  inspires  and  vivifies  them.  Its 
conclusions  are  not  certainties.  Every  i>hilosophy,  so  far  as 
it  embcMlies  itself  in  doctrines,  is  only  a  whole  of  more  or  less 
probable  views  relative  to  the  order  and  the  reason  of  things. 
Coumot^s  conception  of  philosophy  is  thus  entirely  different 
from  Auguste  Comte*s.  The  latter  would  have  all  problems 
which  do  not  admit  of  a  {Kwitive  soluticm  wiped  out ;  all  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  deAnitely  settled  by  exi>erience  and 
scientific  proof  denied  the  right  of  being  put.  He  was  by 
nature  and  on  system  intolerant  of  doubts,  questionings,  hesi- 
tations of  Iwlief .  Cournot  shows  himself  profoundly  conHi*ious 
that  a  finite  intellect  must  l)e  a  fallible  intellect;  that  man  as 
a  conditional  being  cannot  have  a  strit*tly  alMoIute  certainty: 
that  it  is  not  merely  human  to  err,  but  that  the  {Kissibility  of 
€m>r  is  so  involved  in  the  verj'  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
that  it  cannot  lie  thought  of  as  alisent  from  it;  tliat  in  all 
perception,  all  conscitnisness,  all  reasoning,  there  lurks,  and 
must  ever  lurk,  this  [K)ssibility;  and  that  we  must  often 
resign  ourselves  t4)  be  guided,  even  in  matters  of  higli  con- 
Dem,  by  low  pn>lKibilities.  In  his  view  all  that  we  ran  say  of 
the  mcMt  completely  verified  laws  of  nature  is  that  th«*v  an« 
infinitely  prolKible :  and  *\spfaking  physically,  infinite  pnilMi- 
bility  is  equivalent  to  reality,  but  logiciiUy  s[ leaking  it  is  never 
more  than  a  prolKilnlity.**  It  is  just  those  questions  which 
most  interest  and  eoneern  humanity  which  ^ire  genenilly 
leest  susceptibli»  of  scientific  tnMtment:  and  therefon*  it  is 
KM)  dis|»aras^ement  to  philosophy  to  n* present  it  as  occupied 
irith  sueli  questions.' 

Couniot*s   [ihilosophy  of   history    is    merely    an    historical 

>Tbrre  it  m  imtil  «tiiily  on  Uie  gencrml  pbilu»i>|»taj  of  C^mmot  by  T.  V.  Char- 
.iBtlM'KffV.  I'bll./  t  li 
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etiology,  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  causes  and  coo- 
catenations  of  causes  which  have  concurred  to  bring  abom 
the  events  of  which  history  presents  us  with  the  picture.    It 
is  not  simply  the  history  either  of  civilisation  or  of  humamtj* 
for  universal  history  has  its  etiology  just  as  have  the  historks 
of  religion,  science,  morality,  policy,  art,  and  industry,  or,  m 
other  words,  the  special  historical  developments  which  it  in- 
cludes.    Nor  is  it  the  ambitious  and  hypothetical  teleology  (rf 
history,  to  which  the  name  of  philosophy  of  history  has  beea 
so  often  given.     M .  Cournot  does  not  contest  that  the  coane 
of  humanity  proceeds  according  to  a  fixed  plan  and  toward*  t 
decreed  or  designed  end ;  but  he  thinks  that  all  attempts  to 
trace  such  a  plan  and  determine  such  an  end  are  plainly  dc> 
fective  and  unreliable,  and  that  the  most  celebrated  of  then, 
like  those  of  Hegel  and  Cousin,  although  they  might  be  receired 
with  applause  around  a  professorial  chair,  are  worthless  before 
criticism,  the  only  good  kind  of  philosophy.     He  abjures  far 
his  own  part  such  venturesomeness.    His  historical  philosopb? 
is  critical,  not  speculative.     It  allows  the  use  of  hypothcMi 
only  in  so  far  as  they  suggest,  or  are  suggested  by,  inductkML 
Cournot  rejects  the  Comtian  law  of  the  three  states,  aai 
succinctly  but  conclusively,  shows  its  inconsistency  wiili  iwj 
He  does  not  attenij)t  to  replace  it  by  another;   he  does  no;  v.  : 
venture  to  aflirm  that  there  is  any  law  of  history.     IVfini:  ji 
law  of  nature  to  be  "'a  constant  mathematical  relation  Kt\\rr-: 
two  variable  quantities/'  he  finds  nowhere  in  history  law> .  ' 
responding  to  his  definition.     It  is  not  laws,  therefore,  \%l 
lie  seeks  in  history,  but  causes  or  reasons,  cnninectioiis  i  - 
relations.     "Whether  there  are  or  are  not  laws  in    hision.  : 
is  enough  that  there  are  factvS,  and  that  these  facts  are  S"'-'^ 
times  subordinate  to  one  another,  sometimes  inilej^iMuU-!;:   • 
one  another,  in  order  that  there  may  l)e  room   for  a  critiw-i 
desii^ned  to  tmce  out  in  the  one  ca,se  the  sulxMdiiiation  .\:.  i  : 
the  other  the  independence.     And  lus  this  criticism  canii«-:  :  — 
tend  to  irresistible  demonstrations,  such  as  produces  sc  ivn:--* 
certainty,  but  is  restricted  to  the  settinof  forth  of  analornrsi:^ 
inductions,  like  those  with  which  philosophy  must  l>e  ci: m 
(otherwise  it  would  be  a  science,  as  so  many  people  have  >.v:'- 
pretended  it  to  be,  and  not  philosophy),  it  follows  that  ^ttr^ 
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quite  entitled  to  give  this  eriticinm  of  which  we  aui  siMMiking, 
iukI  which,  iiotwithMtaiuIing  itM  uiicerUiinties,  is  of  so  much  in- 
terest,  the  name  of  *phihMophy  of  history/  The  wime  hohls  of 
the  history  of  [leoples  as  of  the  history  of  nature,  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  science  of  nature,  seeing  that  the 
one  hiis  chietly  for  object /<irf«  and  the  other  lawa^  but  fact8 
which  may  be  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  have  consi>quenci»s  so 
va!«t  and  durable,  that  they  ap{)ear  to  us  to  have,  and  really 
luive«  the  same  im{)ortance  as  laws.  None  the  less  reason 
rec(»gnises  a  nulical  difference  l)etwecn  laws  and  facts:  the 
former  vaUid  always  and  everj'where,  by  a  necessity  inherent 
in  the  [lermanent  essence  of  things :  the  latter  brought  al)out 
by  a  concum*nce  of  anterior  facts,  and  determining  in  their 
Uini  the  facts  which  are  Ui  follow  them/* ' 

Cournot  considers  it  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
history  to  distinguish  iM'tween  necessary  and  fortuit<»us  events, 
and  to  assign  a  considerable  phice  to  the  latter.  He  holds  that 
the  idea  of  chance  or  hazard  is  not  a  mere  pliant<»m  evoked  by 
the  mind  to  hide  from  itself  its  own  ignonince,  or  to  expn*sH 
the  imiierfection  of  its  knowledge  in  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions,  l>ut  the  notion  of  a  fact  true  in  itself,  demonstnil»le 
in  some  ciis4*s  bv  n*asoning,  and  nion*  commonly  con  firmed  by 
oh«ervati«>n.  The  fact  which  it  implies  is  tlit*  inde|ii*nden('e  of 
series  of  causes  whicli,  although  unn*lated,  th)  in  fact  concur  to 
pmdutH*  certain  phenomena  orevents,  wliii*han*on  thisaerount 
appropriatelv  termed  foituit<»us.  Sueh  inde|K'n<lence  of  series 
of  eauM*s  Cournot  regards  as  i|Utte  ronsistent  with  lifli«'f  in  their 
eommon  sus{M*nsion  to  a  single  primordial  ring  U'vond.  or  even 
wthin  tlie  limits  to  whieh  our  re.LMiningH  or  itliNervationn  ran 
Attain.  There  is.  in  his  view.  n«i  oppfisitlon  ln-tween  rhanee 
pm|ierlv  understood  and  Prnvi<ii*nt>e.  iM-tween  lia/.ird  and  I>i- 
Tine  Will  i»r  Fate.  An  arrjiliiit.d  f.ut  diH**.  n«it  mean  an  i-fft-et 
withfiut  a  cause,  or  a  fart  whirh  human  wi^Iom  canmit  in  any 
nensun*  ffiri*se«*  or  proviili*  airain^^t.  but  a  (avX  brought  aU'Ut  by 
the  interaction  nf  rbaiu'*  nr  L:riiU|»s  «if  fatts  whieh  an-  n«»t 
Mltumllv  <-onnert!'d.  Wi-if  t Ill-re  no  faets  of  thi«»  kiml  there 
eotild  In*  no  lii*«torv,  but  «>nl\  si-iem-e.  Were  all  fa«'t.<«  of  this 
kind  there  could  equally  U*  no  history,  but  only  annaU.     IIii»- 
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tory  properly  so  called  implies  the  commingliDg  of  fortuitoos 
and  necessary  facts.  The  part  of  fortuity,  according  to  Coumou 
is  especially  large  in  political  history,  as  the  action  of  excep- 
tional and  superior  personalities  has  there  most  effect;  it 
diminishes,  however,  as  general  causes,  the  collective  reaMD 
and  will,  attain  ascendancy.  Inasmuch  as  the  eflSciency  of  ion- 
tuitous  events  may  be  extensive  and  even  permanent,  parti^ 
ularly  in  the  political  sphere,  the  student  of  historical  etidogj 
must  be  on  his  guaixl  against  overlooking  them  ;  at  the  same 
time,  political  history,  in  which  hazard  has  most  influence,  is  for 
the  historical  etiologist  not  the  first  but  the  last  department 
of  history,  the  most  superficial,  particular,  and  external.  On 
this  very  account,  however,  political  history  is  always  the  chief 
object  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  historian,  constitutionaliT 
incapable  of  general  and  philosophical  views. 

With  characteristic  caution  M.  Cournot  refrains  from  tl- 
tempting  to  survey  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole,  and 
confines  his  reflections  chiefly  to  modem  times.  He  has,  bov- 
ever,  some  introductory  chapters  on  the  medieval  period ;  aad 
in  these  he  characterises  with  remarkable  sagacity  its  genenl 
spirit,  its  scientific  condition,  its  scholastic  philosopljy,  ii* 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  it  feudal  constitution.  Hr 
shows  very  clearly  how  it  ought  to  be  differentiatetl  fr-  :. 
ancient  and  modern  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  ili.it  ::.t 
late  Professor  Freeman  did  not  become  acquainte<l  with  h-> 
observations  on  the  division  of  history  into  ••ancient*'  u. i 
*' modern."  He  could  hardly  have  failed  to  learn  from  th'.n 
that  there  was  more  to  be  done  in  relation  to  that  divLN.  c 
than  simply  to  assail  it  and  condemn  its  abuses ;  that  it  v  -* 
also  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  legitimate,  and  what  ::.- 
terms  ancient  and  modern,  old  and  new,  when  applied  to  hi>t.rr 
and  historical  plienoniena,  really  mean. 

Even  of  the  limited  period  of  history  selected  by  Lin:  :  * 
investigation,  Cournot  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  sv>ttir.i: 
survey,  to  trace  in  it  the  operation  of  laws,  or  to  ft>r nuil.it'  .> 
characteristics  and  results.  His  treatment  of  it  is  Ci^mpn:-: 
sive,  but  not  deductive  or  constructive  ;  it  has  no  other  ui..:-' 
than  that  which  arises  from  sameness  of  spirit  and  melhoil  I:.* 
conclusions  are  the  results  of  careful  analysis  and  retleeti.^n.  b-' 
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they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  tliun'^^considerationH/*  prolxibili- 
tics,  generalities.  Todetach  them  fn>m  the  discussions  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  force  tliem  into  more  definite  and  rigid  forms 
than  tlie  author  himself  has  given  them,  wouhl  \xi  to  falsify  his 
thought.  Cournot*s  dis(|uisitions  hardly  even  a<Iniit  of  useful 
aliridgment,  as  tliere  is  no  difTuseness  of  language  in  them  to 
prune  away,  and  the  proUibilist  traits  of  the  reasoning  in  them 
require  for  their  exhibition  almost  exact  repnHluction. 

Ha4.*h  century  of  modern  Kuro{H*an  history  —  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  —  hits  iissigncd  to  it  a 
tk'parate  lMH)k :  and  in  each  Ijook  the  general  plan  followed  is 
the  same.  What  that  plan  is  will  Ik*  l)est  stated  in  the  au- 
tlior's  own  words:  *'If  we  were  treating  of  some  ancient  or 
remote  civilisation,  it  wouhl  In*  pro|K-r  to  present  first  the 
ethn<igr.iphical  dat^i  which  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  study 
of  laiigu;ig«*s :  then  we  should  (KMrupy  ourselves  with  geographi- 
cal d:itiu  with  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil ;  and,  the 
medium  or  theatn>  of  the  civilisation  having  U'cn  tliusdi'tined, 
we  should  successively  pass  in  i*eview  the  ditTerent  el«Mnents  of 
this  civilisation,  the  religit»n,  morals,  customs,  iMiljtical  institu- 
tions, iNK*try,  pliilitsophy,  art,  indu<»trv,  s(-i«'nces,  in  the  onlerof 
tlieir  antiquity  and  originality,  as  natun*  n'>^Milates  it.  wiien 
there  are  no  abn(»rmal   I'auses  nf  a  h.i<»tv  or  a  t.inlv  develoi>- 

■  4  4 

nient,  (»r  evrn  of  a  conqilrte  atrnpliy.  Kut  fi>r  our  purpose, 
whether  we  take  aerount  of  pnuliai Jtif-  ••!*  iiiii^iii  itr  have 
rt'gard  to  its  final  t«'riii,  a  niMily  iiixriM-  nid*  r  i-  ti*  In*  fullnwrd. 
We  must  givi*  tin*  lir^t  plair  in  tiur  plan  tM  wli.it  truly  mn- 
Htitutes  theeoniniitn  suli>tiMtiiin  i»f  Muitip*  an  rixilinatinn  :  that 
whirii  has  U*en  the  h-a-^l  alti'it-il  t»r  iepii-»-i'«l  in  il.-^  pn«'^H'>s  by 
elements  of  a  more  \.iii.iiili*  n.itiiK*:  tli.it  wlihii  will  iia\«-  fur 
futun*  gt'Ueratioiis  tin*  niit<«t  [h  isistfiit  tiit«'itHt.  Wf  .shall 
lheref(M«' ;;ive  tin*  piiHiii\f  «.<  ii-jhi**,  pijitiily  tn  pliilii'««t|i|iic;il 
Hystems,  and  eviMi  piiil<iHii|ilii.  .li  ^VHtrnis  n^t \\  itliNi.iiniing 
their  fnliiiw  iie^  Miiciiinilii-r  ^n  m*  :iiK  ..ililiiiii.:li  iii.i<  iii-N-  tii-tt-r- 
niincd  by  iIh*  ininuilalili'  < ohHiiTnt  :"ii  nf  lli«-  lunn  in  niiii<l  pii- 
cirity  to  rt'li<^M<ius  iImi  tiiin's,  w  liii  li.  i.iiiii.iiil\  i  iinsiij.  tt  •!.  ili  ]HritI 
inucli  nitire  «in  histitii)  .il  i  oniutn  ttip^.  .1  *  :i  mii'^tani  -  \\iii<h 
d<M.*s  not  hinili-r  tlii-ni  fi«iiii  i-xi-itiiiL;  •*!>  intiiiiiK  •*  f.ir  nMiri* 
|ienetrating.  gi  im-mI.  and  i-ndiiiiiig.     An«l  \\r  *«liall  .L<»^i'jn  tbt* 
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last  place  in  our  plan  to  all  that  directly  tells  of  the  diver- 
sities of  origin,  genius,  and  customs,  among  the  nations  whick 
participate  in  our  European  civilisation;  concluding  with 
views  on  the  great  historical  events  in  which  accidents  hftie 
certainly  more  effect  than  elsewhere,  although  not  so  muck 
as  to  compel  us  to  despair  of  recognising  in  them  any  tiaoa 
of  order  and  regular  concatenation."  ^ 

As  any  book  of  the  treatise  under  consideration  will,  Bctmi- 
ingly,  serve  as  well  as  any  other  to  exemplify  Coumot^s  geneiil 
method  of  procedure,  let  us  select  for  the  purpose  the  Mtk 
which  treats  of  our  own  century. 

"The  exact  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  century"  are  the 
subjects  of  its  first  chapter.     These  sciences  —  mathematkab 
physics,  chemistry,  &c.  —  have,  we  are  told,  so  extended  tod 
ramified,  so  developed  and  subdivided,  that  the  possibiUty  of 
writing  a  history  of  them  has  almost  vanished.     It  is  onlj 
possible  to  record  their  achievements  from  day  to  day  in  a 
multitude  of  journals  and  in  their  own  technical  languagf. 
Their  historical  interest  has  decreased  with  the  general  din- 
inution  of  their  intelligibility.     Mathematics  has  been  reb- 
tively  losing  its  supremacy.     Its   progress  has  not  lieen  *< 
closely  and  entirely  connected  with  the  advances  of  the  phv*.  i 
sciences  in  tlie  present  as  in  the  two  previous   ceniurits.    .*: 
has  been  beconiinor  not  less  but  more  apparent    th.it  ,ihe  k^' 
to  the  knowledge  of  ail  physical  nature  will    not   l)e  f' :: . 
in  mathematics  themselves,  or  even  in  mathematics  con-'j;  : 
with  mechanics.     Physicists  are  learning  that  tliev  must  t:*-' 
less  to  mathematics  and  more  to  their  own  combined  t  tf'»r> 
mathematicians  are  realising   that  they  must    occupy  tl.-- 
selves  more  exclusively  with  perfecting  their  scienoo  f  »r  > 
own  sake.     Physics  has  been  growing  more  experiment.iLr 
mathematics  more  speculative.     Astronomy  from  being  ahr  •* 
entirely  niatluMnatical  has  largely  developed  into  a  natuiu'.  -  - 
ence,  thereby  gaining  greatly  in  cosmologioul  interest. 

Passing  over  what  is  said  of  the  condition  and  historical  K;  i* 
ings  of  optics,  thermology,  and  chemistry,  we  come  to  these<  'r^- 
chapter,  which  is  on  *' the  progress  of  the  natunil  scien.v?  :- 
the  nineteenth  century."     The  chief  question  discussed  in  :t :? 

1  '  Considerations,'  t.  i.  pp.  M,  'J5. 
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whether  or  not  tho  (Ievelo|iment  of  these  sciences  has  trnthMl 
to  >ho\v  that  organic  natui-e  admits  of  a  merely  me(*hanical 
explanation.  (\»urnot  contends  that  it  has  not;  that  it  has 
even  contirnied  the  distinction  li«*t\veen  the  or<^ani(*  and  iiwir- 
ganie,  and  made  appanMit  that  ^*  vitalism  is  the  tnie  n*novatinr:f 
principle  of  philosophy  in  the  nineti*enth  century/*  Matter. 
Lift*,  and  Reason  anr,  in  his  view,  three  distinct  stam*sof  nsilit  v: 
tlu*  hijL^her  of  which,  while  implying,  art*  inexpli<ahle  liy  tin* 
lower.  Indicating  the  si^niticani'eof  the  advances  in  tin*  know- 
li*d;re  of  nature  represented  hy  the  ori<;ination  of  such  new  ilis- 
ciplines  as  emhryolo^y,  teratolotry,and  iNitanicaland  7.oo|n«rical 
geojrraphy,  he  descriU's  these  advances  :is,  strictly  and  ili^^tini'- 
tively  s[)eakin}^,  more  historical  than  scientific.  He  hohU  that 
there  will  alwavs  U*  a  natural  hist<»rv.  its  well  as  a  human  his- 
t4»ry,  incapahle  of  Uun^  raised  to  the  rank  of  science,  yet  none 
the  less  im{K)rtant  on  that  account.  In  every  form  history  ii;is 
more  atfinity  than  exact  sci(*nce  with  the  i^^enitis  of  denioenicy. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  species  and  the  Parwinian  hy- 
|»othesis  come  under  consideration  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
<{Uestion  is  shown  to  Ih*  nf  the  widest  and  most  far-reaehin^ 
Ai^niticance.  l>arwin*s  hy|Nithesis  is  ari^ued  to  lie  very  partial 
and  dt*fective,  yet  to  havt*  the  ^reat  valut*  of  indicatini^^  orsu^- 
frt*stin^  ways  in  which  the  prt»hlem  should  U*  attarked. 

The  ftillowin^  cdiapter  is  a  discourse  on  **the  hlHturieal  la- 
Ixmrs  of  the  nin«*teentli  i-iMiturv."  I'rominenee  i-  ^'iv«»n  t«»  the 
fact  that  the  history  (»f  man  ami  of  sfi<ii'tv  lia>  U-en  in  the 
present  a^e  attached  mure  cluNi-ly  ti*  that  i»f  natuie*.  and  an-. 
thn»|K»loj»y,  ethh«»li»;^y,  and  liip^uistir-^  air  n-fi-in-il  t<»  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  Ciiurnut  a'^rces  with  M.i\  MiilJi'i  in  n'L^ardin^ 
the  S<rience  of  Kan^juai^f  a«*  a  niitunif  ^'-rVnv  ;  and  «inly  ri';;rrt.H 
that  he  h:is  made  toti  mu'-h  cnn«*esHiiin  to  *Mlie  (-a\illin^  l^'i^^i* 
<*ians  of  th«*  i-unntrv  in  \\liieh  he  \\iitc«*,"  l»v  ailnnttint:  that 
what  is  said  of  the  flr'^  of  lanirua'^e**  i«*  men-lv  tn  In-  unih'r- 
At4Nid  tn^fiiph'tri'-itffi/.  Aeconliiii;  ti»  Cnn  i  in  it  *>  nwn  \irw.  the 
lii*«»  <»f  the  term  //^•  in  lini:ui»*tir«%  is  ni>t  pruju-ily  ni«taphiiri- 
rah  or  m«»ri'  metaplimiral  than  tin*  term«»  /''r.v,  ttfrr't'-t^ni,  ur 
affinift/  in  jihy>ii  >.  Siirve\  in;^'  the  jiirispniileni  e,  p«M:tiiH.  and 
economics  of  tin*  hi*<tiin<-al  xhoiil.  the  hi'«t<*iiral  iiitii-iHin  of 
art  and  reli;;inn  charaeteriNtic  of  our  a^e,  and  the  pnrvalence 
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of  the  naturalistic  or  historical  spiiit  in  almost  all  spberea,  be 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nineteenth  century  may  be 
justly  affirmed  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  century  of  bi*- 
torical  reaction  and  renovation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  brought  op  for 
review  in  the  next  chapter.  This  philosophy  is  also  repreeented 
as  having  been,  in  the  main,  a  reaction  and  a  renovation.  The 
judgment  which  our  author  pronounces  on  Electicism  is  more 
severe  than  that  which  he  passes  on  Positivism,  but  he  painu 
out  with  clearness  and  effect  the  errors  even  of  the  latter,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  called  poih 
tive  in  the  sense  of  scientific. 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  ^^  the  economic  revolution  m 
the  nineteenth  century."  That  revolution  is  ar^^ued  to  have 
been  due  to  the  natural  and  concurrent  developments  of  me* 
chanics,  chemistry,  and  geology,  and  to  have  owed  nothii^ 
to  the  great  catastrophes  which  happened  in  France  at  tbe 
close  of  the  previous  century,  or  to  any  other  political  cbai^u. 
Some  of  its  moral  and  political  effects  are  indicated.  It  ba* 
largely  contributed  to  make  the  pursuit  of  wealth  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  men,  and  to  raise  industry  above  all  other  interest*. 
It  hiis  in  various  ways  exerted  a  socially  levelling  influnir. 
and  has  favoured  the  growth  of  democracy.  On  intelltM/t  a:  i 
morality  it  has  worked  in  some  resi)ects  for  evil,  in  oih-  "^ 
for  good. 

The  economic  revolution  of  the  age  has  produced  the  *^- 
cialism  of  the  age.  Hence  the  next  chapter  treats  of  "  S«>«  :.*i- 
ism."  In  contemporary  Europe  there  are,  acconling  to  (Yur- 
not,  three,  and  only  tliree,  great  parties  face  to  face :  oc- 
which  would  revive  the  old  religious  faith,  and  on  that  lxi>i> 
build  up  and  maintain  the  social  system;  another  which  ju:* 
it.s  trust  in  democratic  institutions,  more  State  t*ontn»l,  t:: 
largcd  municipal  powci>^,  and  the  like;  and  a  thinl  whioh  .*> 
hois  the  Church,  and  sets  slight  value  on  individual  riijht-  : 
popular  liberties,  but  deems  it  intolerable  that  a  few  >hr.;:.: 
be  weaUliy  while  many  are  poor,  and  urges  as  a  remedv  :  : 
this  evil  the  appropriation  by  the  community  of  the  nu.i:- 
of  j)r()(luction  and  of  exchange,  for  the  common  IxMielit.  T. - 
conflict    between    Liberalism  and   Socialism   he    descril»e-  i? 
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one  of  the  conspicuous  chanictoriKtics  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Socialism  is  the  younger  force,  and  iu  udvent 
aiul  (Ifvelo|»nient  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  study.  Its  pro- 
gress hiis  lieen  remarkal>l(%  and  there  an*  obvious  reasons 
why  it  should  have  Uren  so ;  hut  the  sorialistic  idea  is  only 
capahle  (»f  partial  n^alisation.  It  is  ini|M)ssiljle  to  eliminate 
eetmomic;  roniiM*tition  ;  manifestly  im[Missible,  for  example,  to 
gt*t  lid  (»f  it  l)et\veen  nations,  and  if  im|M»ssihle  to  g(*t  rid  of  it 
brtfrfen  them^  ntfcessiirily  also  im{K>ssihle  to  ^ct  rid  of  it  tcithin 
them.  The  protection  which  S(»c*ialism  ofrt*rs  is  a  symptom  of 
relative  foehlent*ss.  Those  who  art*  desinms  of  it  must  be 
wantin^^  in  that  individual  energy  which  is  after  all  the  source 
of  national  energy;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  exercise 
the  chief  influence  on  the  future  of  «'ivilisation.  The  principles 
of  econcmiic  lilierty  are,  indeed,  much  less  scientitically  estal>- 
lished  theorems  than  |><»stulates  necessary  to  the  establi>hmcnt 
of  economic  science.  Such  |N>stulates,  however,  they  are  :  and 
•Socialism,  which  denies  them,  lisis  not,  and  cannot   have,  anv 

m 

economic  science  prop'rly  so  called. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  mov(>ment  of  ftpinion  dmin;;  the 
|>res4*fit  centuiy  in  relation  to  public  law  and  |Hiliti(  al  insti- 
tutions is  the  snbjfM't  under  consideration.  It  is  maintained 
tliat  in  this  sphere  also  it  i>  ncrrssarv  to  tli>tin;^ui>h  U'tween 
llie  effects  of  pMieral  cauM***  and  tliMM'  nf  a  paiiicular  cause 
liowever  powerful,  —  U-twrfn  the  i'i»nM'ijiii«nrrs  iif  tiic  >jiirit  of 
tile  a;:e  ami  of  a  revnliitionai  v  ai'i-i>li-nt.  In  r(intiini.iti<»n  it  is 
ar^ueil  that  therenio\al  «>(  ]H»liti<'.il  inr<jn.ilitif<«  and  iili;;ioUH 
<li*»iibilities,  the  extinction  (»f  >lavi'rv.  «V<-..  f.u  t'ii>in  lia\  \u\i  \n*vn 
clirertlv  and  mainlv  due  ti»  the  l-'ii-iirli  Ki\«ilnii<iM.  ]ia\«'  iici-n 
chielU  a«'i'nnipli<«lh-d  bv  tlio««t'  wiiii  iiavf  )i«i-ti  li-a>t  in  >\nipat)iv 
1%'ith  that  itevolutiitn.  Tin-  pn-MMit  wj^^-  i^  li*-ld  tn  In*  ixt*  n  ni<>ie 
clenioeratic  and  inoif  Irvi'lliiiLT  in  it*«  ttii<Ii-ii'-ifs  tban  tin*  pn'- 
ceilin*;.  bnt  to  In*  simw  in;;  to  iht«-ifial.  iiittlii-rinal.and  i-i  ltnl•nlit■ 
t^:ln*«folnl:ltillns  nf  mm  nt  \  biMi];jht  aUiiit  l>y  <-.iu<«rH  indi-p«  iifb 
viit  of  tiie  Krvnliitittn.  Vai  i> 'U^  i  haii'^'i'H  in  law  and  L"*^«'n>' 
ment  are  tiacfil  to  a  ^^cnnal  «  lian^f  wliirb  ha>  takt n  plai  e  in 
thought  and  fn-Iini;  tnwaid^  liiitnahit\ .  Ilnin.initx  Ita-*  U-idnn-, 
to  a  Iar;;e  extent,  thi*  obj*-*  i  •>!'  a  «*•>!!  «•!  rfligiini<«  \\oi>lop, 
ImmmU  however,  nut  on  tlii>  (  iin«>tian  iilra  iif  an  inraiti.ition  of 
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God  in  humanity,  but  on  faith  in  a  self-perfecting  developmeBt 
of  humanity  which  will  end  in  a  realisation  of  its  immanem 
divine  ideal.  The  present  age,  as  compared  with  that  whkk 
preceded  it,  is,  further,  described  as  being  somewhat  indi£ferett 
to  liberty,  and  more  ready  to  submit  to  encroachments  od  h 
which  promise  to  be  generally  advantageous.  This  is  traced  it 
part  to  weakened  spiritual  faith  and  to  loss  of  enthusiasm.  Vin 
chiefly  to  the  confidence  which  the  people  have  acquired  tlm 
their  liberty  can  no  longer  be  seriously  endangered.  Of  the 
last  chapter  I  shall  merely  say  that  it  treats  of  ^^  the  Euit^ioa 
political  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  advent  d 
the  principle  of  nationalities ;  ^'  and  that  its  conclusions  are  of 
a  kind  which  there  would  be  little  or  no  advantage  in  mei^ 
stating. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  recommend  the  work  of  Coomot  t» 
general  readers  of  any  type  or  class.   He  probably  never  wnUt 
a  paragraph  for  such  readers,  and  certainly  none  of  thm 
would  ever  care  to  read  any  book  of  his.     I  strongly  recommeiJ 
the  work,  however,  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  students  d 
history.     They  will  find  that  every  page  bears  the  impreai  d 
patient,  independent,  and  sagacious  thought.    I  lx?lieve  I  luv- 
not  met  with  a  more  genuine  thinker  in  the   courso  <'t  r. 
investigations  into  the  development  of  historical  s|KHnI.ii.  i 
Mv  admiration  of  his  merits  as  a  thinker,  I  must  add,  iLvsr-n 
arise  from  any  very  close  accordance  between  my  own  .»{»:ni.ii* 
and  his.     I  decidedly  reject  liis  view  of  philosophy,     hi  r. 
opinion  philosophy  has  definite  objects,  may  attain  rertaint.'% 
and  is  Jis  properly  of  the  nature  of  science  as   are   the  >i«r  ^ 
sciences.     His  probablism,  like  all  other  prolwhilist  svstti-N 
seems  to  me  an  inconsistent  scepticism.     I  do  not   think  :r.-i' 
his  doctrine  of  the  accidental  in  history  has  eitlier  the  tirc^ 
of  trutli  or  the  measure  of  importance  which  he  attarht->  : 
The  contingency  which   pervades   and  characterisis   \::< 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  traced  mainly  to    hiim:i!i  *>" 
dom,  not  to  such  accidents  as  he  emphasises,  which  are  mt. 
necessities  that  men  cannot  foresee  or  avert.     The  chief  li' t" 
of  Cournot's  treatment  of  history  is  an  insuflicieni   aj'i»rr.-- 
lion  of  the  power  and  efliciency  of  conscience  and  nior.il  ::^ 
dom  in  history.     The  answers  which  he  gives  to  the  paru.  -> 
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qtiestioiiA  he  discuHses  are  naturally  often  disputaMe.  Rut  he 
waA  neverthelesH  a  man  of  the  iin<'st  intellectual  qualities,  nf 
a  powerful  and  alisolutely  truthful  mind;  and  hid  writings 
will  riehly  reiiay  careful  study. 


II 

The  chief  of  French  critiristj*  is  M.  Charles  Ui*nouvier. 
Like  Auguste  Omito,  he  was  Ixirn  at  Monti»i*llier,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  £r*th'  PolifU'chnuiuv  of  Paris,  wheiv  he  wjis  distin- 
j^L^hed  by  his  pniticieney  in  mathematics.  lie  has,  howcvtM', 
far  greater  |M>wer  of  al)stract  thought  and  of  logical  and  (isycho- 
logical  analysis  than  (\m)te  i>ossessetl«  as  well  as  a  far  wider 
and  ni4ire  thorough  general  culture.  He  has  aKu.  what  C\»mte 
luul  not,  a  healthy  and  harmonious  mental  con>tiiutinn.  I  lav- 
iiig  an  indc|>endent  fortune  he  h;LS  never  woikcd  for  bread 
or  gain ;  but  he  has  Wvix  a  most  indefatigable  worker  in  tlie 
cause  of  truth.  lie  h;is  U'en  a  voluminous  pul>li(;ist.  In 
theorising  he  hiis  never  lost  sight  of  ethical  ami  practical  aims. 
His  phihtsophical  conception  of  the  univei'se  is  a  pre-eminently 
nioral  conception  of  it.  LilNM'ty  is,  in  liis  view,  th«*  essence  of 
man,  and  the  grouml  of  certitude:  and  the  moral  law  is  the  one 
fixed  |M)int  lM*yond  phenomena,  the  firNt  of  all  truths,  and  tiie 
^'arrant  for  all  such  lielicf  in  f  mkI,  the  soul,  ami  immortality, 
Wk^^  men  neeil  in  onler  that  tliev  mav  livf  a  life  of  dutv.  The 
treatisi's  in  which  h«*  has  expounth-d  his  philosujihy  pn*M*nt  to 
UM  a  wide  territ(»rv  :  but,  iis  Dr.  S|iad\\f»ith  11.  l!iMli;?.«in  \\i\s 
said*  ^*  the  crowning  {M-ak  of  tli«*  whole  land,  the  i;iiiMou>  sun- 
lit summit  to  whii'h  its  roads  have  h-d  him,  and  fimn  whith 
we  obtain  no  unt-i*rtain  glim|ises  nf  ilie  promi.sed  futuie  of 
humanitv,  is  the  •Si-ience  de  la  Miirah*.'  "  ' 

M.  Kenouvier  has  sought  tn  U*  more  Kantian  than  Kant: 
to  <'orrect  and  coiiiplet«*  the  thought  of  Kant :  to  rethink  and 
revise  his  nitirism  and  its  results,  and  t«>  drVflop  and  aj^ply 
what  LH  tru«*  in  tli(*ni.      lb*  cl.iims  to  have  freed   the  diN-tnne 

I  M.  K«*ni>ii\;«-r'«  |i)iib>^>pliy  «ia*  aliiif*!  iiiiktiiiwn  :n  Kn.*)a*i'l  until  I»r  ll'>lj«*iti 
CftIM  Atl«*n(i<>ii  to  it  )>y  h.«  .irt.'!>  •  In  *Min<l'iT<>l  i«  >.  My  <iwn  »i-i}iiairttaiii-« 
wllh  It.  lHi«iivi-r.  iMv'Ati  niiirh  rarl  *'f  I'lifrt*  ar**  !«•»  rirrllriit  Ari:i-I>*«i  ••n  *'  M. 
ivirr  rt  If  (  ritii'imiu-  Fnin>  »:<•«•  "  li\  M    llriiri«r.  in  thf  '  K«'\    Tlul  .'  t.  iil. 
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of  which  Kant  established  the  principles  from  the  contndk- 
tions  and  errors  into  which  Kant  fell,  and  to  have  giTen  it 
by  a  new  analysis  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  means  of  knowl- 
edge what  it  previously  lacked,  a  truly  positive  character  ud 
a  complete  and  harmonious  systematic  unity.     He  resolnteij 
rejects    "noumena,"    "  things-in-themselves,"    ^^substanoeii*    i 
^^  the  absolute/'  &c.,  under  all  forms  and  disguises.     He  hai    I 
reasoned  out  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  consistency  prob*  j 
ably  unequalled  a  doctrine  of  phenomenism,   distinct  fm 
empiricism  and  positivism  in  almost  all  respects  except  one,— 
the  reduction  of  knowledge  to  the  laws  of  phenomenism.  (X 
this  doctrine  he  has  given  a  full  and  systematic  exposition  m 
the  works  indicated  below.^ 

The  fourth  of  M.  Renouvier's  ^^E^ssais  de  la  Critique  G^ 
^rale  "  is  entitled  ^  Introduction  k  la  Philosophie  Analytiqne  it 
rhistoire/     It  was  published  in  1864.     A  second  ^tioD  d 
it  may  be  expected  soon  to  appear;  and  it  will  doubdoik 
like  the  second  editions  of  the  other  ^^  E^ssais,**  largely  iltv 
and  add  to   the  earlier  edition.     In  its   present   form  tk 
work  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  imperfect  expression  d 
its  author's  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it.     All  tbof 
subjects,  and  many  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  \yeen  often  Jrii: 
with  by  him  since  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Criticjue  Pliilosoj-h:::-. 
or  elsewhere.     The  'Critique  Philosophique/  wlii*  h  app^x-)-: 
fortnightly  from  1872  to  1889  inclusive,  was,   for   the  n:^ 
part,  the  joint  production   of  M.  Renouvier  and   his  frirri 
M.  Pillon.     It  is  a   remarkable   monument   of   their  entrr 
and  talent,  and  an  abundant  source  of  information   a-i  t^  'J: 
New  Criticism,  and  its  founder's  views  on  philosopln,  j>o1:*j.-n 
and  history.^ 

M.   Renouvier  indicates  in  the   opening  sentences  of  L? 

^  '  Ess.iis    do   Criti«iup    (ionerale,'  4  vols.,  isr>4-4'rl.     Of  this    work    th*?*  :» 
appeared  .1  second  edition  of  the  *  Logiqiu*,' li  torn.,   I.s7r> ;  <»f    the   *  INvi-b- .  ^ 
'A  toiii.,  IsTri;  and  of  the  *  Principes  de  hi  Nature,*  2  torn.,  is«»l.     •  iji  s*'-r.  • 
hi  Morale,'  *J  vols.,  was  puhlished  in  18('/.»;  and  the  *  R^qiiisne  «riine  <"lasfr:c '*:-«' 
Systemati(pie  <le.s  Doetrines  Philosophiques,'  2  vols.,  in  I.SS4;. 

*  It  has  heen  succeeded  hy  the  '  Anne'e  Philosophique,*  wliifh.  \:"itT  :> 
editorship  of  M.  Pillon,  has  appearetl  since  1S1*0.  From  1nT'>  to  1nn>  1'- 
R<'nouvier  and  Pillon  edited  '  1^1  Critique  Ri'liifieuse,' which  contain*,  ma:.*  ' 
remarkahh'  dissertations  on  religious  (luestious,  both  of  a  thoonMiv*:il  it-  *  frv 
ti«'ai  (  liar:Mt»T 
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Fourth  Ksssiv  —  the  ^Introduction  to  the  Analytical  Philoso- 
phy  of  Ilistor}' '  —  its  jjenenil  aim.  "  History/'  hr  says,  **  is  the 
exitericnce  which  humanity  has  of  itisclf.  Appi-oachtMl  without 
criticism,  historj*  can  only  multipl}*  and  magnify  those  inco- 
herent phenomena  which  exclusively  individual  ex{)erience 
yields  when  the  nionil  law  does  not  rule  the  conduct  and  tlie 
]ud;r||ient.  Tivatcd  acconlin^  to  an  ff  y>r/</r/ system,  it  di>ti^- 
ures  or  despises  the  faicts ;  it  rejects  some  or  inserts  others,  in 
order  to  arranf)fe  them  with  m<»re  ease  into  series.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  so-called  orgsinic  development  is  thus  sulKtituted  for 
the  himple  and  strong  light  of  consciousness,  which,  for  the 
universal  as  for  the  imrticular,  is  incomparably  the  licst  means 
of  judging  the  data  of  ex{>erience,  of  :issigning  them  tlieir  true 
phice,  and  even  of  supplying  at  need  the  want  of  tliem.  liut 
history  btudie<l  without  a  foregone  conclusitm,  without  a  cos- 
micai,  or  theological,  or  physioh)gical  hypothesis,  without  a 
plan  drawn  up  in  ij^nonmce  and  prejudice  lieforehand,  history 
BUpiHirted  entirely  on  an  im|Kirtial  registration,  and  guided  liy 
the  simple  laws  of  judgment  and  of  mor.dity,  must  enlarge  the 
range  of  ])ersonal  ex|»erience,  res|H*cting  the  knowledge  of 
humanity,  hy  all  the  distance  which  se|Kinitcs  general  facts 
fn>m  indivitiual  phenomenii.*'  liy  these  wonls  we  are  told 
that«  in  the  opinion  of  their  author,  n-li^ihle  and  useful  views 

of  historv  are  only  to  he  ohtaincil  hv  a  careful  analysis  of  the 

•  •  •  • 

contents  of  history,  —  i»ne  unintlucni-ed  )>y  any  a  priuri  prin- 
ciples (»r  hyiM»theses,  hut  which  riinfiynns  to  tlie  laws  of  infer- 
ence and  d(K\H  not  contradict  primary  m«>ral  |i«'rr«>ptions. 

(jU(*stions  and  hy|M)thcscs  n*lating  to  tlic  plixsical  or  physio- 
logical (»rigin  of  man  an*  not  di<ii'iisM*d  in  the  Fouith  hut  in 
the  Thinl  Essay  - '  Tlic  Principli'<  nf  Nature'  — thf  ninNt  ;i|>- 
prupriate  phu'c,  a<  they  refer  rather  to  tin*  gf-iirr'.il  kiiiL'dum 
of  nattire  than  to  the  special  province  nf  liumaii  history.  They 
arc  dis4*ussed  hy  M.  Keiioinicr  with  entire  inde|H-iidi-iiei'.  and 
tare  pn»fundity  and  pciietniti«>n.  lie  h.in  >tudied  iw*^{  «-are- 
fullv  evolutidiii;,!!!  ill  it^  xaiimi^  f<<Mn<*.  and  i*nih'i  iallv  in  its 
?hief  Knglish  cX|Niiient.««.  In  treating  nf  >iieh  thi-iuf^a'*  fUtt'H 
^nic,  endirvoi^eiiii-,  and  pahi'initiihii^^ieal  pm^jre-s,  p)t\>icid 
ftvil,  sjiecies,  tran*iformi>m.  the  >irug;:li*  f<»r  exiHlence,  the  de- 
nt of  man,  his  primitive  unity  or  plurality,  the  conditioiui 
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and  mode  of  his  advent  on  earth,  he  steadily  regards  then 
in  a  critical  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  logician,  not  of  the  fanciful  deviser  of  hypotheses,  or  d 
either  the  affirmative  or  negative  dogmatist.  He  would,  of 
course,  be  untrue  to  his  own  principles  if  he  failed  to  sbov 
himself  fully  aware  that  all  conclusions  on  these  obscure  ind 
complicated  topics  must  be  of  a  dubious  character,  and  stand 
in  need  of  continuous  revision.  This  charge,  hoiBvever,  cat- 
not  be  brought  against  him.  He  may  have  been  at  tima 
too  severe  a  critic  of  others,  but  he  has  certainly  been  ako  a 
strict  critic  of  himself,  and  shown  himself  ready  to  modif j  liii 
opinions  into  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

The  reader  of  the  Fourth  Elssay  must  also  bear  in  mind  ihm 
it  implies  the  Second  —  the  *  Psychology.'     It  rests  open  ik 
doctrine  of  human  nature  which  is  there  carefully  expounded. 
It  may  seem  to  assume  without  proof,  or  to  adopt  withotf 
}idequate  confirmation,  disputable  and  peculiar  views  i«  to 
human  sensibility,  intelligence,  passion,  volition,  liberty,  sDd 
their  relations ;  but  these  views,  it  must  be  remembered,  havt 
been  argued  at  length  in  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental 
treatise.     It  is  in  this  treatise  also  that  the   theorv  of  l^ 
torical  certitude,  as  included  in  tlie  genenil  theorv  of  i*ert:ii:  1 
one  which  M.  Renouvier  has  discussed  very  earnt-silv  .iii  i    - 
geniously,  is  expounded;  and  that  the  prolxibilities  o'li-vr 
ing  tlie  moral   order  of  the  world,  the   grounds    of   f.iith  :: 
immortality  and  in  God,  which  are  of  essential  nionuMit  ;r 
intensest  interest  to  the  historical  philosopher,  are  st-i  n-rt: 

The  Fourth  Essay  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  ••  ii:  r- 
origins,''  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  principles  of  the  n-t*  i: 
deyelopment  of  good  and  eyil  in  humanity.  M.  Kfn«'iiv-* 
fully  recognises  the  difiiculty  of  the  inquiry.  The  quon-r.  -: 
pure  origins  is  one  always  of  inscrutable  ol^seurity.  T* 
question  eyen  of  such  relative  origins  as  those  whirh  h*  ." 
here  in  yiew  refers  to  a  period  concerning  which  theie  .\r>  * 
records  or  testimonies.  It  is,  tlierefore,  peculiarly  ntcr*s>i"" 
in  discussing  it  to  maintain  a  critical  attitude  towani^  - 
attempts  to  deal  with  it  in  an  ejisy,  dogmatic,  hyjHnl\i  ii^- 
(^wrt^i-scientilic  manner.  Yet  of  a  directly  and  strictly  scitiit-^ 
solution  it  does  not  seiMu  to  admit.    The  only  available  mctb*-" 
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c»f  ^nipplinpf  witli  it«  M.  Konoiivier  tliiiiks,  is  by  tlu*  aul  of 
iiiilucliniis  drawn  fnnn  th(*  iiatuiv  of  man  as  that  is  known  to 
us  in  our  own  exi»i*riiMU'i.*,  hut  rfdut-rd  to  its  csscntiaU  ^on- 
eral,  and  simplest  i*U*nH*nts,  tho.so  cU'ments  whirh  tlieiv  is 
cviTV  liMson  to  lx*Iii*ve  arv  invariahU*. 

IK*  h;is  always  scon  witli  i'Xri*|itional  cleaniess  tht*  iidu*rrnt 
unrriLHonahK*ness,  so{irc'VaIirnt  anitin^^srifntists,  of  sissiniihitin^ 
primitive  man  to  a  modern  sava^^f,  and  ar^uin^  dirci-tly  from 
tht'  lattrr  to  the  former.     Primitive  man  may  have  Imtii  su- 
{MM'ior  tosava^^r  man.  whih*  yet  ilestitutt*  of  advanta;^n's  which 
the  savaf^c  {Hissesses.     The  primitive  man,  just  lH*eaus<'  primi- 
tive, altlimi^di  endowt'd  with  a  ^^ood  inteUeet.  heart,  and  will, 
ccMihl  have  no  traiUtions,  acquisitions,  (»r  ha))its,  no   words 
exi'ept  those  which  lit*  invt*nted,  no  totds  or  rudiments  of  art 
Hot  of  his  own  devisin;^.  no  U-liefs  not   attaineil  l»y   ]K*i'sonal 
exertion.     As  re^arils  lan;;na;^re,  implements,  arts,  and  amount 
of  eXjK'rienee,  even  the  lowest  savages  may  reasonably  !»«•  held 
Ui  have  U'en  su|K*rior  to  primitive  man.  and  yet  their  manhontl 
may  -ts  reasonably  U*  supposed  to  U*  inferior  owiii;;  to  their 
iiit<*lleetual  |K*rversion  and  moral  corruption.     Tht*  modern 
iMiva^e  is  to  a  very  larp*  extent  a  creature  of  tradititms  and 
habit.s:  and   t«»  that   extent   he   is  not    primitive.      Vou  must 
xtrip  your  sava;^e  of  all  that  he  h;is  inheiitrd  or  a<-t|uited  Ih*- 
fcire  you  can  ^et  at  anythini;  primitive  in  him.     Hut  thi>  means 
that  you  mu<«t  t.ike  from  him  all  tht*  i'i»rrupt  tcnilt-m-ir-  he  has 
iiiheriteil,  all  the  e\il  h.il)it>  wliifli   he  \u\>   f<»rnii'il,  all  the  lie- 
liefn  in  whii-h   he   ii.i^  ;;io>vn  up,  th<'   lan'^ii.c^n*  whiih   In*   has 
learru'd,  tiiUd  eu>^t«>ms  .nnl   UNaL/«*>«  iVi-.      itut  wIh-m  \<iU  lia\(* 
d«»ne  all   this,  where  i^  ynur  s.ixa'je  ■'      11**   i-*  iIimm  p^ne  :l<»  a 
savap*.     'I  hrri*  li-iii.iiiis  itnthinur  <>f  hini  but   ih«i**t>  ru<limfnt.*« 
fif  humaniiv  whi>  h  are  rumniiin  t^  him  an«l  tn  v«>in>«-lf.      And 
t]ies«*  vt»u  nin-«t  iibviiiu^lv  -tnih   in   xnur^^flf,  -«etiii<'  ihit    it    is 
onlv  of  v«>ur-«iif  th.it    \i»u  li.t\f  iliri-<  t  kno\\liilLr<'.  iiinm  di.it<' 
ex|it*rieni-i-.      lint  the   khi>\\li'i|ji>  .uid  rxpt-riiMiec  of  \iiui'**-lf 
must  Im*  so  an-ily^fil  .mij   'jt  in  i.i!:^i  i|.  lii.tt  wh.it   is  iiiilt\  :<iu.il 
And  |M'(uli.ir.  si-rnndaiy  .iii<l  \.i\  tii.iiu-*  in  ii,  m.i\  U-  elinmt.tti'd. 
The  primitive  man  mu^l  !■•■  •  ••in  i-l\ed  nf  .t««  a  tiui-  .iit«i  uli«>le 
man.  vet  onlv  a^  .m  alr-tr.u  t  ••!  'j'^i*  >(r  ni.in,  withiMit  i.ii  i.d  nr 
iiiihvidual  ih'ternnnations.     And  the  hist«irv  to  U*  i-lucitl.ited 
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must  be  of  ii  corresponding  character.  *'  This  hi«ta»y,  wok 
which  I  am  about  to  deal,  is  tbat  whioh  coDsiden  bnm 
deterniiaatiotis  of  the  most  general  kind,  and  which  baUl 
collective  ideas  and  beliefs  to  be  the  moat  important  nt  lE, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  common  cnedicientA  of  any  iw&ni' 
ual  whatsoever.  But  theHe  great  intellectual  facts  mart  Birt 
be  separated  from  the  passions  and  from  morality:  fron  dM 
passions  Tvhicb  are  the  stimulants  and  very  matter  of  life :  m 
from  monlity,  of  which  the  form  modified  by  coatact  *i4 
various  external  and  internal  phenomena,  acts  od  beliefi  vl 
ideas,  aud  then  experiences  their  reactions." 

M.  Uenouvier  attributes  to  the  first  men  the  primary  npao- 
ties  of  sensitivity  and  the  simple  emotive  tendencies  of  hvoM 
nature,  and  also  reason  and  freewill,  but  iho  littt«*r  only  in  tta 
state  of  potentialities,  or  powers  as  yet  unformed  by  exeim 
and  experience.  Without  these  they  would  not  be  men.  T» 
come  forth  from  the  instinctive  condition  which  is  cbanctv 
istic  of  the  animal,  they  must  have  bccu  endowed  with  nan 
in,  BO  to  speak,  an  instinctive  state,  and  with  liberty  as  a  paww 
of  representing  their  detcrraiitationa  as  possible.  The  p—ip 
from  potentiality  to  actuality  is  the  fuudamenial  fact  of  dt 
history  of  primitive  man;  and  the  chief  trait«  of  it  rut  Ic 
ascertained,  with  a  fair  measure  of  probability,  through  i^tt* 
spective  analysis  and  induction.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  wr 
clearly  his  views  on  this  point,  and  as  to  the  ^oiicnl  ma* 
condition  of  primitive  man,  Renouvier  introduces  them  bra 
examination  of  those  propounded  by  Kant  in  his  *  Con  j«rtaiJ 
Commencement  of  the  History  of  Mankind,'  and  in  his  'Cris- 
ciam  of  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Mere  R*.*ftson,'  It  ai 
searching  investigation,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  most  sucoa 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  fabe 
menta  in  Kant's  theory  of  the  moral  origins  of  hui 
theory,  according  to  Uenouvier,  far  more  profound 
structive  than  that  of  any  other  philosopher  on  the 
ject,  yet  hopelessly  inconsistent,  and  burdened  with 
errors,  owing  to  Kant  having  had  a  narrow  conccptino  a( 
ertj',  failed  to  recognise  the  law  of  moral  solidarity, 
with  his  problem  in  a  way  contrary  to  critical  princi|iles. 

Renouvier  proceeds  otherwise  than  Kant.     He  begiia 
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Dplete  moral  personB  —  t.e^  complete  in  the  elements  of 
nhood,  or,  as  having  in  indissoluble  conjunction  passions 
1  affections,  conceptions,  and  will.  He  posits  no  origintil 
agonism  between  the  law  and  the  affections,  or  serious 
itrariety  among  the  affections  themselves.  He  docs  not 
ume  that  the  law  is  ever  unrelated  to,  or  unconnected  with, 
ne  affection ;  or  that  it  is  realised  in  the  consciousness  of 
mitive  men  in  its  distinctness  and  generality,  or  otherwise 
n  as  vaguely  and  obscurely  blended  with  particular  feel- 
«  and  passions,  and  as  associated  with  particular  acts ;  or 
X  it  is  felt  to  have  been  promulgated  by  any  power  external 
humanity,  or  to  have  fienal  sanctions  attached  to  it.  He 
oontent  to  suppose  the  reverse  of  all  this  to  have  been 
uncteristic  of  the  primitive  state,  although  a  state  thus 
iple  and  indeterminate  could  liardly,  he  thinks,  have  been 
long  duration. 

rhus  conceiving  of  primitive  man  he  does  not  find  it  neces- 
y  to  think  of  him  as  either  originally  good  or  originally  evil, 
;  only  as  innocent  and  peccable.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  his 
»rty  that  man  liecomes  either  truly  good  or  truly  evil. 
lie  conflict  of  the  fmssions  arises  inevitably  from  the  plural- 
of  the  ends  which  man  from  the  ven*  constitution  of  his 
:ure  sets  before  him.  Evil  never  tempts  him  as  evil ;  but  u 
)d  which  he  pursues  is  often  unattainable  without  detriment 
another  good,  so  that  each  of  these  gcKxls  ap{)ears  an  evil 
th  reference  to  the  other.  Conscience  is  tlierefore  bound  to 
XMe  between  them  by  its  Hi*lf-<Ietermining  activity.  The 
nmonest  form  of  tlie  op|»osition  occurs  in  n*lation  to  time. 
en  two  goods,  Uith  really  g(M>d  relatively  to  the  agent  yet 
om|Kitible,  ccmceni  diffenrnt  |M*ri<Nb(  and  imply  more  or  1i*hs 
Juration  or  of  generality;  or  in  rt*hition  to  {lertMMis,  when  the* 
k1  of  the  agent  exrludt^  that  of  tlu*  iNriiigH  ronnecte<l  ^%ith 
a^  and  {Hirticularly  of  his  fellows  and  kindred,  those  with 
om  he  recognises  himself  to  be  in  communion.  The  finit  of 
mc  cases  is  of  prime  im|K)rtaiu'e  for  the  development  of  eiu'h 
n  and  of  his  worth  as  a  man.  It  is  then*  that  the  virtues 
I  vices  which  s|H*eiiilly  e<mrorn  the  agent  himst*lf  liave  their 
gin.  For  example*  exi»enenee  has  scMin  taught  him  that  the 
per  and  obstinate  punuit  of  a  certain  end,  without  any  con- 
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sidflratdon  of  wliul  may  result  £rom  it  or  what  it  nuy  li 
bringti  dangers  aiui  evils,  that  is  to  say.  excludes  utbet 
oitber  esaeutial  to  him,  or  which  will  he  of  great  ootue^ 
to  him  in  the  course  of  his  life.  According  aa  bu  will  Is 
an  effort  of  reflection  and  of  will  to  measure  his  actti 
moderate  his  pi'esent  affections,  or  wilt  nbanilon  ItioueU 
out  reserve  to  the  passions  which  animate  him,  he  wiL 
himself  to  prudence  or  conti-aet  the  vices  which  folli; 
hahit  of  yielding  without  reflection  to  the  precipitAti: 
ments  of  the  soul." '  As  with  prudence  so  with  tempt 
fortitude,  benevolence,  justice,  and  their  oppoiiil«»,  —  w 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices.  They  are  all  tlie  iirodi 
liberty  in  given  historical  conditions.  By  accumulate 
Iiabits  Are  formed,  and  with  the  liabits  the  virtue  or  vioe- 
/atl  of  primitive  man  is  thus,  according  to  Kenouvier.  i 
gible  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  an  ajall  fruin  the  I 
nf  a  developed  morality  or  from  the  virtue  acquired  bj 
rior  efforte.  Analysis  of  the  data  of  moral  experienoe  > 
he  thinks,  that  it  must  mean  that  man  instead  of  re&ee 
and  voluntarily  accomplishing  a  postible  ascent  in  gfui 
innocence  to  virtue,  everywhere  worked  out  a  nal  J 
from  innocence  to  vice. 

My  limits  do  not  allow  me  to  indicate  how  he  descrtb 
processes  originative  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  or  how  be 
acterises  the  phases  of  the  development  of  moral  qui 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  method  which  he  follows  is  cr 
l>sychological,  historical ;  that  it  shuns  all  metaphr^if 
sumptions,  all  speculations  unveritiable  by  experience;  i 
treats  the  growth  of  morality  as  throughout  an  historic^  i 
ment,  and,  indeed,  as  comprehensive  and  regulative  o 
geaeral  movement  of  history.  The  whole  history  of  a 
viewed  by  Renouvier  as  the  product  of  the  use  or  >bi 
freedom ;  the  outcome  of  the  moral  agency  of  man.  IIm 
ciples  of  morality  be  represents  as  necessary  to  the  veiT' 
ence  of,  and  pervasive  of  the  entire  evolution  of,  society 
everywhere  present  and  oi>erative  in  history  as  law  is  pr 
and  operative  in  its  applications.  I^o  one  else  has  bn>i^ 
Science  of  Morality  and  the  Philosophy  of  History  into 
1  Quatriftme  Eiaai,  p.  9& 
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onjunction.  For  him  the  former  is  the  central  an<l 
tcience^  and  the  latter  one  of  its  dependencies.  Hence 
at  work  —  perliaps  his  greatest — ^La  Science  de  la 
/  is  at  almost  all  points  in  contact  with,  and  the 
ment  of,  the  work  now  under  our  consideration. 
Tet  that  I  must  not  attempt  even  to  summarise  M.  Ke- 
'*s  admirable  observations  on  the  law  of  solidarity  in 
id  evil,  the  formation  of  ethie  race»y  and  the  principles 
[>erversions  of  justice,  although  they  are  novel  and  of 
(iterest  for  an  understanding  of  history.  After  he  has 
:h  his  views  on  the  various  subjects  to  which  I  have 
erred,  he  deems  it  expedient  to  contrast  them  with  the 
nt  or  antagonistic  views  of  some  notable  and  influential 
H,  and  is  thus  led  to  criticise  the  moral  theses  of  Kant, 
orical  series  of  Hegel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint-Sim(»- 
liool,  the  Positivist  theory  of  histor}%  and  the  concefH 
:  Fourier  as  to  history  and  social  organisation, 
e  already  had  occasion  to  observe  tliat,  in  taking  account 
historical  philosophy  of  Kenouvier,  the  Fourth  Essay 
)t  alone  engage  our  attention  ;  but  I  must  still  in  con- 
with  this  first  part  of  it  refer  to  the  valuable  series 
TH  in  the  ^Critique  Philosophique  *  on  ^^the  psychol- 
primitive  man.**  Their  criticisms  of  the  arguments  of 
rho  maintain  the  primitive  brutality  of  man,  or  who 
'  the  primitive  man  with  the  modem  savage,  are 
the  liest  which  have  Ixren  anywhere  presented.  The 
ition  to  whirh  they  subject  the  liyiHitlieses  tliat  hav«* 
t  forth  by  Conite,  I)arwin«  Lubbock,  Tylor,  Sfwncer, 
t,  Romanes,  and  <Hhers,  as  to  the  origin  of  intelligence, 
morality,  religion,  civilisation,  and  progress,  is  alwayn 
t  and  acute,  and  often,  I  think,  either  to  a  large  n* 
wholly,  just  and  decisive. 

rt'oiid,  tliinl,  and  fourth  parts  of  his  treatise  are  devot4*<l 
tudy  of  the  history  of  religious  lieliefs  and  ideas.'  Hf 
lat  in  religions  are  eontaine<l  nearly  all  tliat  we  know 
>t4*  antiquity ;  that  they  have  always  been  intimately 
«*d  with  tilt*  state  of  moral  sentiment  and  even  intellec- 

»rl]r  hiitory  of  lABfiucv  b«  umu  of  In  Um  '  Pnycbolofto,*  t.  i..  pp. 
led. 
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tual  speculation ;  that  the  only  proper  method  of  investigating 
them  is  that  of  comparison,  analysis,  induction  ;  and  th^t  lU 
a  priori  philosophies  of  history  have  arbitrarily  and  excessiveir 
simplified  their  course  and  succession, —  their  slow,  multiple, 
unequal,  and  troubled  march.  He  gives  us  his  view»  of  tbe 
duties  and  laws  of  historical  criticism  when  applied  to  religiooi. 
and  especially  when  required  to  deal  with  miracles,  revelation 
and  prophets,  with  mjrths,  symbols,  and  legends.  He  sets  asidr 
various  erroneous  or  inadequate  hypotheses  as  to  primitive  it- 
ligion,  inquires  as  to  how  the  primitive  man  probably  l(xkA 
upon  nature,  and  endeavours  to  define  and  account  for  fetichisB. 
He  shows  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  religka 
originated  with  f etichism ;  and  he  describes  the  tribal  religiooi 
—  African,  Boreal,  Polynesian,  and  American  —  in  which  Irt- 
ichism  has  prevailed.  He  compares,  and  analyses  somewlMi 
minutely,  the  religious  and  ethical  systems  of  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptians. 

The  whole  of  the  third  part  is  occupied  with  the  religiooi 
(understood  as  inclusive  of  the  ethical  and  speculative  ooi* 
ceptions  or  theories)  of  the  Aryan  world,  —  chiefly,  indeei 
-with  those  of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  but  also  with  those  ot 
the  Germans,  Celts,  &c. 

The  fourth  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  religioiiii  of  ''i- 
Semitic  world.     Here  M.  Renouvier  begins   by  institutiiiC  - 
inquiry  as  to  the  chronological  data,  the  traditions,  anii  :.■ 
documents  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.     TKl^  .: 
(juiry  he  conducts  in  the  spirit  of  the  higher  criticism,  and  vr' 
an  obvious  desire  not  to  yield  to  any  theological  In.is.    ii- 
then  discourses  on  the  unity,  divisions,  and  cliaractcri>:i  - 
the  Semites.     He  thinks  that,  on  nierelv  plivsiolomcal  *^n>uMv 
no  one  would  pronounce  the  Semites  and  Aryans  e?vsrn:.u 
distinct;  that  their  intellectual   and  moral   ditTerencc^,  '• : 
negative  and  positive,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  stront^lv  ni.irk-  * 
although  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  we  canrmt  t  iv 
suppose  them  to  have  originated  at  a  greater  or  les^  <li>i  i   - 
from  a  basis  of  common  qualities;  but  that  the  gnimnu:   »• 
system  common  to  the  Aryan  languages  and  that  of  ihf  S  : 
itic  tongues  arc    irreducible,  and  require    us   to    roi:^:\r'i   t. 
Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples  iis  primitive,  until  much  stn^n^r 
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reasons  to  the  coutrary  have  been  adduced  ttian  has  yet  been 
done.  He  proceeds  carefully  to  cliaracterisc  the  Semitic  race 
both  intellectually  and  morally ;  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  its 
idea  of  Deity,  and  to  determine  the  content  of  that  idea.  In- 
tke  analysis  of  its  names  for  Deity  ;  and  to  connect  the  chief 
intellectual  and  moral  division  of  the  Semites  with  a  ^^  cruel 
scission,**  going  back  to  the  remotest  age  of  which  they  re- 
tained any  recollection.  This  '^  scission  **  may  liave  been  com- 
paratively slight  at  first,  but  becoming  ever  deeper,  it  in  time 
produced  profound  ethical  and  spiritual  clianges,  and  parted 
the  race  into  two  branches  —  the  one  monotheistic  and  the 
other  polytheistic.  He  is  thus  naturally  led  to  treat  sfiecially, 
first,  of  Semitic  monotheism ;  and,  secondly,  of  Semitic  poly- 
theism. 

M.  Kenouvier  does  not  carry  his  study  of  religions  beyond 
what  he  calls  primary  epoch:  He  does  not  follow  them  into 
weeonJary  epach*^  those  in  which  beliefs  are  develofted  int4>  full v 
formed  dogmas ;  or  into  tertiary  epache^  those  in  which  faith  is 
revolutionised  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  comminglinji^ 
of  peoples.  But  the  field  of  his  investigation,  even  when  thusi 
limited,  is  a  wide  one.  Tlie  number  of  distinct  inquiries  which 
he  institutes  is  very  great.  And  they  are  carefully,  learnedly, 
and  ably  conducted.  At  the  same  time,  their  relations  to  on«* 
another  and  their  bearings  on  the  general  aims  of  the  Kssa\ , 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  Notwitlistanding  the  merits,  however, 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Science  of  Religions  contained  in 
his  treatise,  M.  Kenouvier  must,  of  course,  find,  in  re-editing 
it,  a  good  deal  to  alter  in  them,  owin^  to  the  great  advances 
nuMle  by  tliLs  science  in  all  dinM*tion.H  nince  18t>4. 

In  the  last  division  of  his  hi.st4>r}'  M.  Kenouvier  sums  up  thi* 
conclusions  to  which  his  investigatitMis  have  led  him.  His  ex- 
position of  his  views  of  pn>gress  is  of  H|>erial  intenmt.  TIm* 
subject  is  treated  with  the  earnestness  which  naturally  ftpringn 
from  a  clear  view  of  its  imiMirtance.  He  ret'ogniAcs  htm 
8tn>ngiy  the  U*lief  in  progress  <liffi*n*ntiates  the  present  from 
preceding  agt*s,  and  how  inevitably  it  must  lie  cither  invig- 
orating or  enervating,  either  a  source  of  virtue  or  a  cause  «»f 
demoralisation,  iwronliiig  as  it  is  of  a  rational  and  moral 
character,  or  the  n*verse.     If  it  be  a  belief  in  a  progress 
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wliicli  produces  guud  of  necessity,  whicli  uses  men  h  ■ 
instruments,  which  does  not  reiiuire  their  scU-duvudan,  t 
^v^tcUuhless,  restraiiil,  endurance,  and  labour,  &nU,  iu  s  » 
their  virtue,  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  virtue,  nnil  to  (irag 
itttelf.  Profoundly  convinced  of  Ibis,  M,  Runouviur  Imt  \ 
indofiitigable  in  contending  for  truth  and  in  asMiiling  ema 
to  progress.  What  he  says  on  the  subjfct  in  the  Fourtli  £i 
in  but  a,  small  part  of  what  he  lius  written  uoiicemiDg  it. 
papers  in  the  'Critique  I'hilosophiquc*  on  ihc  various  quail 
connected  with  it  are  very  numeroun.  In  fact  no  whier 
treated  the  theme  with  equal  closonest)  or  fulucsi*.  He  iiq< 
entitled  to  hold  that  hia  prcdcccssora  have  in  guncral  dt^lt  < 
it  very  superficially,  his  own  treatment  of  it  being  so  muchi 
searching  and  profound.' 

All  forms  of  tho  doctrine  of  ii  continuous  prograas.  ud 
theories  of  phyeicul  and  muchiinical,  fatAliatic  and  pnit 
nariiin,  necessitarianism,  from  which  it  derives  support,  b 
found  in  liim  a  most  formidable  assiulant.  He  Iiaa  Iwiea  all 
ready  to  expose  the  optimistic  Ulusione  wluuh  abound  oa 
subject.  He  admits  the  poesibility  of  pro^rea*.  **  W«  ■ 
work  for  progress,  therefore  it  is  possible,  and  necv^uuirr  at  I 
that  we  believe  it  possible."  It  is  possible  for  individoaU 
nations,  in  all  spheres  of  human  life  and  activity.  And 
not  only  possible,  but  the  analysis  of  facts  shows  that  it 
actually  taken  place  during  certain  periods  in  the  histor 
many  peoples.  No  facts  warrant  us,  however,  to  ascribe  i 
universality,  continuity,  or  necessity.  DeterioratioD  has  I 
OS  prevalent  as  amelioration.  There  has  not  been  anywh«r 
in  any  respect  uninterrupted  progress.  If  we  compare  medii 
Europe  with  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  prime. 
apply  proper  criteria  in  an  impartial  manner,  the  f  onner  a 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  on  a  lower  intellectual 
moral  level.  If  we  examine  into  the  history  even  of  sn< 
phenomenon  as  slavery,  it  will  be  found  that  for  long  per 
and  over  wide  spaces  it  was  not  liberty  which  gained  grw 

'  lu  the  series  of  papert  entliled  "PoUifqae  et  Socl&llun».' ■  pnhlUbcd  : 
'  Critique  Phllosophlque,'  he  has  passeil  In  review  the  lyBtems  at  tbr  chifl  I 
istn  nt  progress,  —  Herder,  Kuit,  Hefiel,  Turgot,  CoDdon>el,  S«iiit.SliDoa.  P» 
(Jomi«.  MtdSpeDcer.  — Aee  ADD£e«lx.,  t.  xl. ;  x.,  t.  Uil. ;  and  xU..  t.  l.-n. 
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Kumpe  is  no  more  entitled  to  lielieve  herself  at  present  secure 
against  future  slow  deeadence  or  nipid  eollai>se  than  Asia  was 
when  in  her  glory.  France  still  requin*s  to  struggle  with 
anxiety  if  she  would  even  retain  the  lilierties,  riglits,  and 
advantages  which  she  has  with  sd  much  laliour  and  dilliculty 
giiined.  Th«»se  who  have  disctiui*sed  on  progress  have  gener- 
ally erre<l  :is  to  its  i»oint  (»f  de{Kirture.  They  havt*  suppose<l 
it  t4i  have  started  fn»ni  conditions  which  can  onlv  have  U*en 
]^.t<lually  producetl.  Tliey  have  imagined  a  i>erfectihh*  hru- 
talitv  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  Ik*  found  in  historv. 
They  have  not  deemed  it  nccess;u'v  to  in(|uire  hy  what  marks 
iKK'ictiesare  to  lie  rankedassuiKM'ioror  inferior  to  others.  Tliev 
have  not  seriouslv  en<leavt»ured  to  determine  what  constitutes 
progH'Ss,  and  have,  consequently,  failed  to  see  how  insi^tarahle 
it  is  from  mctralitv,  and  how  necessarilv  it  must  U*  the  work  of 
individuals  and  of  societies  themselves.  Thev  have  announced 
no-i-alletl  laws  of  pn>gn*ss,  hut  they  liave  n(»t  pri>ved  that  thi*re 
IM  any  such  law  iti  the  projH'r  sens«*  of  the  term,  any  neeessary 
rule  and  invariahle  succes.sion  of  phenomena.  TIiom*  whieh 
they  have  pro|M)unded  either  <h»  not  apply  Uk  or  ate  eontra- 
dieted  hv,  numU*rs  of  facts. 

These  thi*ses, and  others  of  a  kindred  natun*.  Itenouvier  h:ts 
lalwnired  on  manv  occasions,  smd  with  i^reat  iihilitv.toestahlislt 
l)V  critical  and  analvtirul  disiiuisititms  on  the  relevant  d.it.i. 
A  mert*  statement  of  them  i  .m  di>  siaieelv  aiiv  iustii-*'  to  hi** 
theory  of  progn*ss.  Ti»ni.ike  it  fiill\  intelligihlf>  wniihi  reipiire 
a  long  si*ries  of  quotatinns,  and  <if  long  quntatinns.  >\u\i  a^ 
ivouhl show  the  cliani«-ter  «»f  the  methiMl.  ami  thf  general  murM' 
of  the  argumentation,  pursiii-d.  I  must  enntent  my^-If  with  .« 
single  extnict  from  t hi*  rnurth  K-^say.  \\\  >imply  tiaii^i-iiliing 
the  author's  wurds  I  >hall  4-nalile  mv  readers  tn  form  sum*-  run- 
caption  of  his  style  as  a  pltilii'««>phiral  writer. — a  style  tit 
which  neither  a  litem!  nur  a  fiei*  Tiaie«lation  will  do  jii-tii-e. 

■•Ci»  frp*t  •jm';!]'?!-"  aviiir  ]>aii'iiUM>   !•■-   pfr  S'-l*--  |iriiiri|»;i!i-«  •!.-   f.n?- 
dm  i«l<*«»«i  I't  i|i—  t  iii\.i!;t'i'H  il.iii*  I*'"  ililT«-ri-rklfi  -i-rii**  iIi-   rhi»!i..ii.:!«    «|«i« 
J^  pourrai  jie«Iitifr  •■n  i|'ifl  «-■ n*  tt   *iir  'ju**!*  *iij»-t«.  ilan*  *jti«'!  ■  -   Jiiiitt*^. 
pour  ijiU'llf-   raioi'TL'*.  i\    \    :i   iii   j»i«.:rf-    jn-jua   iiim-.  •!   •  n    "ji-i   i --u* 
dcTonit  •••|'«'rfr  •jii*-  *•*•  pr".;'*'*   •*•'  ««»!iiwii»«'ia  a  Ta^'-iiir      I.*"  i-rr^ii^i* 
tl^   la   loi   fital*'   N*   ili5.<*i|iAiit    a   nun    \i*ui.    avec    I«*9    fau«*<*«    p-Lilion^ 
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historiques,  qui  ont  6U  imagini>e»  pour  1«  »crvir.  noo*  -nmrn  < 
grande  loi  se  rMuire  pour  I'^ip^rience  ik  nn  fsit  il^jA  btea  wwiiWri 
savoir  que  la  civilisation  europeeone  est  h^ritiiru  dui  coBqnMai  ■« 
et  des  tmvaus  de  plusieiira  grander  races  divuneni«iit  dootfa*  M  dm 
tiieiit  mdritautea;  qii'eUe  est  porvenue  »ur  o*  foud«nienl  k  pTMA 
conscience  et  la  posaeJixion  de  sea  proprea  fotictioDS  k  un  thfjii  ]wt^ 
inconnii,  b  s'appuyer  aar  la  notion  tnonie  du  progti«,  et  k  a4tr 
lo^thodf^s,  k  composer  graduelleiiient  dea  sciBiices  et  das  arti 
deviennent  k  leur  tour  dea  aides  puiasants  de  son  perf»etkma»mm 

'•  Au-dessuB  de  oe  fait  iiuiuenne,  maia  auquel  rhnniAniU  toot  ««l 
est  HI  loin  d'avoir  participd,  on  peut  ensuite  cooceToir  deax  Ibm:  1 
serait  la  donnee  divine  et  proridentielle  d'une  destine  poor  !(■  h«a 
envisagds  en  un  seul  corps,  dentin^  qu'ila  attendralvtil  laiWfi^ 
meol  dos  Buctuationa  de  la  litwrl^,  i^t  peul-4tr«  par  rorgaac  d»  m(I 
d'entrn  euz  seulement.  L'autw  minit  une  sinipla  lol  iM^ihal^ 
on  vertu  de  laquelle  racliou  conslaiite  des  bone  mobllM.  dw  ha 
passions  fon  dam  en  tales  dtt  U  nature  liumain*.  Joint*  k  Tae 
dea  in<Srit«H  el  des  counaissancea,  pendant  qun  toat«a  b 
tions  Caiuwes  ou  perverses  de  la  volontri  m  Aitrainit  i 
ou  ne  produiraient  quo  des  ondulations  bicnlAt  i 
rait  infailliblemeiit  les  society  k  I'amuttiiration  • 
relations  et  a  la  morality  de  plus  eii  plus  grande  d»  lotin  n 

■'  La  croyance  k  une  destine  est  de  re«wiic«  de  tout*  I 
loppM.  Mais  la  fin  que  I'humaiiitd  doit  att«in<lr«,  aeltm  Im  oafi 
.te  ce  uenre,  nVst  pas  loiijours  t^rreclre;  elle  i/c»l  janiai*  pro« 
tous  les  hommes  sans  conditions;  elle  n'est  pas  attcndne  de  lenr 
vertu,  mais  il  faut  I'inlervention  d'un  Dieu.  Un  but  infailliblr 
fis^  religieusement,  soit  k  un  homme,  scii  k  une  soci^t^,  qu*autaBi 
Ton  croit  k  Taction  divine  sur  r>me  ou  sur  le  monde.  Sans  erL 
vertus  humaines  individuelles  ne  sultiraient  point,  et  les  vice*,  k 
forte  raison,  deineureraient  un  empcchement.  Lm  destiti^  ra  et 
ne  peut  done  Ctre  ni  afliiince,  ni  combattue  que  dana  Is  aph«n 
religions  et  de  la  critique  religieuse.  En  un  mot,  ce  ne  •wurait  Hrr 
loi  reconnaissable  de  I'histoire.  Maia  ceux  qui  posent  la  desticer 
porelle  sur  une  notion  vague  d'optimiame,  avec  une  id^  ^afrne  de 
pour  garant,  ou  plulot  ii'ayant  pour  tout  Dieu  que  le  Progr^  n 
ceus  qui  d'ailleurs  effacent  I'individu  et  son  vrai  caracltre.  qui  dm 
naissent  la  liberie  et  ses  ceuvres.  qui  eitf^nuent  le  mal  en  le  d«li 
indifferent  k  I'obtention  definitive  du  bien,  ceux-lk  nc  M>nrr! 
fatalisnie  vulgaire  que  par  une  religiosil<;  sans  bajie  oix  nian.: 
les  Elements  essentiels  de  la  foi  aussi  bien  que  ■!«  la  scirar«  < 
I'histoire. 

"  Au  premier  aper<;u,  une  loi  psychologique,  t«lle  que  je  I'lodtL; 
paraitrait  se  dislinguer  du  fatnlisine,  Les  produits  de  la  liLvi 
sont  re<^ue  k  condition  de  se  neutraliser  quaud  iU  ae  dirig^nl  en 
contraire  du  bien  et  du  progrfea;  et  il  est  trto-vrai  que  r» 
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ilt*.4  acU>4  f»viiraM«-M.  taut  yunir  W  iiif*ritn  morale  «|iif>  {Miur  Ifs  fdii- 
DmiM^iicTH  a<'i|iiiM*!i  pt  lo«t  n'livrrs  rraliM^H,  die/  !t*!«  iiatidii'*  i'litiiiiii* 
chei  \*'<  tiuliviilii!*,  fst  iiiM'  Ini  <|ui  si*  riiiii|irfiiil  rlainMiuMit,  ft  il'ail- 
kfurn  ^'iili'MTVf  i«i  M*  vvritit*.  Or,  o«'tt»'  liti  »'*t  |iit'i'iM>iiitMtl  le  imiLjirH. 
11  MTait  rtTtaiti  ft  m*  rniitiiiiuMait  iiiilf'tiniiiit'tit  >i  1<*  ma!  lit*  vi>nail 
point  A  la  traviT^*,  ^i 'Ii'.h  i'rr(Mii<i.  l**^  \ii*i's.  \r\  crim«'<%  ii'avaipiit  ausM 
leur  ri*MiItaiH  vt  Iimiih  a(viiiiiiil.iiiiiii«,  I'hi'Z  1i*h  natitni**  t'limnie  rlifz  lf<« 
iniliviiluA.  Mai*i  la  ^rni^.«alliM•  ilu  iii:il  m*  roiiroit  imii  iiinins  aiMMiicnt 
que  la  rmit^ani't*  «lu  liifii.  Ij»'s  exi'm|il*'S  ii'fii  Mint  pan  ran"« :  i»ii  t*n 
iruuvi*  .<»tir  tniiti*  «M-lii*lli\  ilaiiH  riiiimm*-.  daiis  le  inumlr.  daiiH  I'hi'^tuirc. 
11  iii't^t  iliiiio  im|Mis>ili|i'  irailiiifttrr  ijiif  li*>  acti->  fit*  <li>viatit>n.  «ii  t-;^ari| 
k  la  lot  vi  aux  v««riti*'«  moraI«*.<«,  nuifiit  Ili•^t••>^airt•mellt  rt  par  Iftir  naturf 
appe!r4  a  H*Aiiiiulfr  miitm-llt*mi>iit  i*l  a  ili'*|>:iraitr<*  ilaiin  If.n  n'sultaiit«*ji. 
Au  cfiiitraire,  jt»  rrois  avoir  montH-  roiiimfnt  IfA  liii.4  dt*  rhal>itii(lf 
et  il«  la  tM)liilarit(-  vttMidtMit,  K(Mii*rali*iPiit  ft  ]iruloii);eiit  Ifs  ftTds  ilf*^ 
preiiiivrfH  alKTrations  ilt*  la  conscietirt*.  «lanH  uitv  >4*rjt*  i|iiflroiH{u«* 
de  fl«*(f rmiiiatioiis  imliviilufllfs  oii  MK'ialfr*.  LVx]HTiehrf  la  |ilii<i  >»mi- 
niair»*t  nn  ^'"1  rf^anl  Mir  la  vit*  dfH  ]NMi|>lf<t  r(»ntiriiKMit  ^uMi•>allH■Ilt  iri 
l*aiialv«i«*  ]i>yrliolo^ii|U«',  pour  tout  e>iirit  ipii*  lu*  tlotiiiueiit  pa.**  di*  foitf^ 
pre vr 111  ion*. 

"II  ent  iiiront«"*taMf*.  et  cVst  fiiron*  iiii  fait  •(11*011  ]«'Ut  hanliiii"!.' 
apfieler  hi.**torii|iif  ft  v:*'it^ral.  aii*<^i  l*ifii  ipn*  »*iiiL;iilifr  ft  ilV \(i«>rifiicf 
perMtiifllf.  (pif  ffi  prfiiiitTfH  alH*rratioii^  iloiit  y  parle.  n'oht  t>i4*  fpai- 
^f^?i«  aux  aiitfiiM  fraiiiMiiif  ran*.  II  ^iVnmiit  ili^  la  tpic  la  loi  ilu  pnr^'if-. 
9ur  ipiflipit*?*  |>oiiitf<i  iprfllf  |Hirtf.  ft  ipiclIfM  i|iii>  >oifiit  If**  natiniio 
aiUM»K  InnirfUM*^  |H>ur  sV'trf   afTfrmit'H  ilaiii   la  Vfif  ilii   l'i»ii.  ii<-  •^.-uirail 

en  tout  ca.*(  fxi**tfr  timiilftiifnt.  liaturfllfiiifnt,  ft  •^'iiif  manifi'ot if^ 

!•*  |ioiiit  d«*  dt'pait  ill'  la  i-oif^i-ifiu*f .     i"*"*\  :iu  i-tiiitiairi*  uim*  dfrln-ai 

moralt?  ipii  >*f<it  iMrai-tf ri-ff  parti>ut  ii  ]'«>ii^iii*>  •m  ilf^  W^  prtMiiii-i'« 
(eniit^  il**  PfXi'iri-f  •!••  I'.irliitif  liiiiu.iiii*-.  *!•■  oupiNi-if.  fii  ••tT>-t,  ipii- 
I'hoiiime  a  tlij  i>iiitimi*iii'**r  ^a  iMirifii*  t-n   taiil   i|iriiiiiiiiii'-.  •'■'•■«!  .i-dirt-  ^^fH" 

\tk  loi  lie  tiioraiilf  ft  *>iiiih  rim prt- •>•>)•  iii  •! IIi*  ImI.     J**  ]•*  Hiip|Nt«<>,  faiit*' 

de  i^uivoir  roiitprfiiijri'  iiii  autrf  •'••iiimfi:i'>'ri,i'hT.  \i\f  aiiit**  1  atur**  pr<  - 
niior**,  ou  uii  pa*««a,;«'  tli*  rflli-  prftnifif  .1  m.*'  ^i'li-r.^lf  is.it'Uf.  •■!   j-iri  — 

qu*il  faut    ilf   lnuti'   iifi-t-H-iti',   iii>!i'i-*'iit|.iM,!iM-iit   il*-  i.«iit'-  ii-.  |i«.*i -mi 

len  ori^iiif  ^  ph\*iipi»'-.  fii\i^a^fr  ■ju'-l-pi'-  pitt  »-t  d*-  ipi'!"!!!''   Uk.ii..ii'-   w 
cotiiriH'iM'fii:i-iit   riH-ral   |Niur   iiii   i-ti<'   innii!.  ft    ilr-^  dniiit-' «   i.>*<>M<jii>-« 
priiiiitivf%   d>*   •'•■ii-ri«'iii'i'.  ili*   ti-tl<'\i<iT..   •!•■   rii-^iii.   df    jii^Iii'f.    |>iiiit    •!'• 
^tn*  ipii  a  di'\<-!'>|-[>t'  tmil  I'fl.i  il.ii."  rit:-:«iiri*." 

M.  Ri'imux  i«-r  li:i-«  -^npi'lt  int  uti-ij  tlif  i-\pii*«iti<<ii  i>f  la^ 
anitlvtii':il  p)iiltf«iiplt\  lit  )ii>«(i>i\  }iv  .111  •>ii'jiii«tl-  >1  ><"<  iiiiii|Uf. 
att4'iii|>t  til  ii't  iiiistiiiri  iti^t'iM  L\  i-iiilit  (ii  .iliv,  in  tiitjir  t«> 
illii>tiati-  lidW  il  iiii^iil  Imw  U  •  ii  i|iiili'  i>t)tt-i  ili.in,  .iiitl  iiiihli 
betU-r    tliaii,    it   luis    IjcfU.      M.iiiv    autlmiN    li.i\t*    dfliiit-ati-tl 
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Utopias  which  they  located  in  the  future ;  M.  Renoavia  h» 
ventured  on  the  much  more  difficult  but  also  much  man  i«- 
Hlnictive  task  of  picturing  a  Utopiii  in  thfi  pant,  and  as  mlia(4 
under  hiBtorically  pi-obable  conditions,  while  yet  mort  tmlib 
what  actually  owurred.  I  refer  to  hia  l^chronit-  (L'Utopii 
dans  niistoirc),'  1876,  which  bears  the  alternative  wad  a- 
planatory  title,  '  An  Historical  and  ApiK:r>-phal  8ket>:h  d 
European  Civilisation,  not  as  it  was.  but  oh  it  ntiglitlmTebMa.' 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  help  its  readers  to  realin  !)■ 
superficiality  and  unreasonableneaa  of  historical  optinnsm  ■>! 
necessitarianism.  To  attain  this  end  it  presenta  us  with  tia 
outline  of  an  apocryphal  or  hypothetical  history,  fri^nMl  •  | 
have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  aevcntoenth  cmlan-  | 
by  a  free-thinking  monk  on  the  eve  of  buiug  burned  fcy  iW 
Inquisition  at  Rome.  In  this  sketch  the  whole  oomw  tt 
European  civilisation,  from  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurclius  tolliri 
•if  the  supposed  author  of  the  narrative,  is  dvMcribc<I  as  banif 
been  altogether  different  from  the  courne  which  it  actually  Hwk. 
The  ancient  civilisation  which  wa«,  in  fact,  left  to  dcuUar  ttJ 
die  through  the  unchecked  growtli  of  it«  corrupt  and  define- 
live  tendencies,  is  set  before  its  as  having  been  rvstor^  » 
liealth  and  vigour  by  the  wise  and  steady  application  i 
remedial  and  reformatory  measures.  Christianity,  whi' fi  ~- 
fact  displaced  it,  but  under  a  debused,  superstitious.  Hti<i  ' 
tolerant  form,ia  represented  as  having  been  thrown  bock  lau 
the  East,  and  as  only  readmitted  into  the  Wi-st  loog  »Itff' 
wards,  when  it  could  be  received  in  its  true  clinmctvr  inUf  ■ 
society  ordered  on  principles  of  reason.  The  ideal  of  i«ocien 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  present  day  are  stiU  only  atriTiep 
after,  is  pictured  and  prefigured  asone  which  hiul  bc«ii  alrraji 
reached.  In  ap[>endices,  dated  1658  and  1T09,  and  notes  r>(  u 
assumed  editor  of  the  present  day,  the  reader  is  nenundcd  'i 
what  was  the  actual  and  "  worse  "  course  of  history,  which  i« 
is  exiKscted  to  compare  with  the  hypothetical  and  Iwttcr  on* 

Tlie  ■  Uchronie '  makes  no  pretension  to  lUrprov^  the  A*- 
trines  of  historical  necessitarianism  and  optimi-tm.  It  ii  ob- 
vious that,  strictly  speaking,  no  doctrine  can  be  either  pmT»«i 
*ir  disproved  by  the  inventions  and  constructions  of  imapc*- 
tiOQ.     But  imagination  may.  by  ingeniously  elabonttiog  axi 
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siiiii)nrting  in  op{Misition  to  a  fIrK*trinc*  which  is  merely  an 
hy{»f)thesis,  without  any  real  warrant  in  farts,  a  rounti'r-hyi>oth* 
rtiis.  rausr  the  arliitnirincNS  and  hsiselessness  of  a  pivvalent 
sutsiimiitiitn  to  U*  vividly  seen,  and  may  thus  InkIi  eflfectively 
and  l«';;itiniatelv  discredit  it.  This  is  what  M.  Iti*ni>uvier 
inw  attrnipted*  and  aiToinpIished,  in  the  *  I'chronie.* 

I  shall  oiTer  no  friti('i«iiMs  on  his  hi>torit*al  doetrini*.  It  is 
one  til  which,  in  all  its  fundamental  prinriiilcs  and  iKi^ititms,  I 
aMsent.  I  dt>  not  know  anv  other  writer  with  whose  views  on 
the  chief  prolileins  of  hi>toriial  iihilo.-o|ihy  my  own  are  m» 
niucli  in  aee4ini.inee.  Ami  he  has.  in  my  (»pinioiu  rendered 
to  that  philosophy  one  servii-e  so  inestimahle,  that  in  any 
aoMiunt  of  its  deVelopmiMit  his  name  deserves  to  Ir*  |)hiccd  in 
tlie  verv  foKMuost  rank  of  its  cultivators.  lie  has  shown,  far 
more  iirofonndlv  and  eom-Iusivelv  than  anvone  elsi*.  the  close- 
iiesM  of  the  eonneetiou  lN>twfi'n  historv  and  nioralitv:  that 
neither  is  int«'Ilii;ihle  or  realisal»le  without  the  othfr:  that 
Iiiiitor\'  is  an  ethical  formation  and  nioralitv  an  historii-al  pro- 
duct  ion.  He  hiis  made  apparent  hy  a  critical  analy>is  of  the 
Iiifttorieal  pPK-ess  itself  that  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  rational 
f  ivedom  that  S(»eieties,  as  well  lis  individuals,  have  ri>en  or 
mink,  elevated  f>r  deUiseii  theniM'lves.  He  liiLs  disi dosed  the 
manner  in  which  families.  tiiU-s,  and  nations  havi*  ai-quired 
for  themselves  a  connnon  character,  tixeil  h:iliits  and  mannent. 
He  has  explaineil  how  ithir  r»v'rn  are  formed.  :uid  of  how  niuch 
greater  significance  they  are  for  the  understandini:  of  hi>tory 
than  merelv  rfhnir  rriivn,  or  tin*  external  «\him's  wliiili  originate 

m 

or  modifv  these  latter  raci'>.     He  has  refuted,  in  a  wav  at  once 
'  oripnal,  profouml,  and  condu'^ive,  thosr  ilicori<**4  whit-h  repre- 
sent historv  SIS  a  mechanic.illv  neces>itatei|  pioduct,  or  an  inev- 
'  iUllile  <lialectic  movem«'nt,  i>r  a  simple  ori^anic  ;;ro\vih,  or  the 
nattiral  conseiptence  of  .i  ^truifjli*  for  existence  U'twi-m  indi- 
'  victuals  and  stN-ietieN,  or  a  fumlanient.iUv  economic  «-\olution. 

m 

He  has  proveil  it  to  U*.  nn  th*-  •  niitrarv.  an  es>entially  ttliicd 
creation,  the  formati«>n  of  thi*  wmM  nf  humanity  l>y  frcr  iii«li- 
vidual  wills,  always  iniisri-iU'*  I'f  moral  law,  while  alw.i\!« 
>rorkin);  in  ^'ivcn  conditinns  nf  time  and  -^ii:!!  e,  of  heredity 
id  Holidaritv.  an<l  alwav>  intlueni-eil  hv   iiiterc'^t^   and  pa^- 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

lionji,  hv  physical  and  spiritual  siirroundinpi. 
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It  -wouUl  not  be  appropriate  to  dUcnsa  in  thU  wock  I 
general  philosophy  of  M.  Itenouvier. 

Hia  teaching  for  a  long  time  attracted  little  sUeaii 
During  the  last  twenty  years  ita  influence  on  tbe  phOowi 
cal,  theological,  and  political  thought  of  France  hac  been  t 
siderahle ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  increase.  The  nnnriKl 
what  would  be  called  hin  disciples  is  not  lai^,  and  nuj  aa 
be  DO.  M.  Filloii  has  most  completely  lusimiUted  bia  doctn 
and  is  a  very  able  expositor  of  it.  In  part  and  in  appUoti 
it  has  been  widely  adopted.  M.  Laviase'a  'Vue  gfab 
de  rWistoire  politique  de  rEuro|>e '  may  be  reCeiredwi 
line  exemplification  of  itn  pnuctplva  in  the  paivty  hitiBi 
sphere. 

Little  bas  been  done  for  Historic  in  Franca  dariop  m 
years.  M.  Tardif's  '  Notions  I^Idmcntaires  de  Critiqat  1 
torique,"  1883,  presents  us  with  a  mere  outUno  of  the  ndij 
M.  Rabier,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Le<;ons  de  Pbfl 
phie,'  ^  has  treated  with  characteristic  judiciuusncH  ot  - 
timony,"  "hiatorical  criticism,"  and  "tliu  method  of  m 
science  "  ;  but  he  has  not  left  the  beaten  path  and  atta^ 
to  explore  new  tenitory.  M.  Seignobos,  in  bia  anid« 
"  Les  conditions  psychologiques  de  la  connaissance  en  histd: 
in  the  '  Revue  Philosophique,''  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
problem,  How  is  any  particular  historical  proposition  to 
reached?  In  dealing  with  it  he  inquires  as  to  (1^  thecham 
of  historical  knowledge,  (2)  its  materials,  (3)  the  condin 
necessary  to  disengage  any  historical  proposition,  (4)  the* 
ditions  necessary  for  attaining  a  proposition  which  is  ceit 
(6)  what  vices  of  method  lead  to  false  or  uncertain  pnf 
tions,  and  (6)  in  what  sense  history  is  verifiable.  Thm. 
though  be  excludes  from  consideration  the  question  as  iaI 
general  propositions  in  history  are  to  be  attained,  his  inrt 
gation  is  not  wanting  either  in  breadth  or  interest.  He  iwc 
the  following  conclusions.  "  Historical  knowledge  is  an  i: 
rect  knowledge  only  attainable  by  reasoning.  The  dooun* 
which  supply  the  utarting-pointa  of  the  reasonings  only  t> 
known  to  us  psychological  operations.  History  arrirefi 
conclusion  only  through  the  reconstitution  of  these  opertnc 
'Cb.  ivii.,pp.  316-3M.  ■  Doudfrme  Aun^,  N<«.  T  isl 
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It  can  fill  so  only  liy  nieuns  of  a  sericM  of  jisycliologiiMl  an:ilysfs 
and  of  aiKilo^iiMl  iv:tsnnin^of  wliidi  the  major  iiivinisst^s  art* 
IxirrowiMl  from  doscriiitivi*  i»syi'liolo^y.  Almost  all  faults  of 
mctho<l  jirorcfd  from  errors  of  |isyrliolo^y.'*  M.  St'i;rnolHis 
lias  clearly  rero^nisoil  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical method.  **  Almost  all  that  we  know  of  mi*n  and  t»f 
scK'ieties  is  redin'ihh*  to  historical  kno\vlcd<^e.  The  Iiistorical 
methcMl  not  oidv  rules  in  the  sci(*nees  called  lii.Morical  which 
•  ijHTate  on  ancient  |ihenomena«  hut  in  all  the  iisycholo^qcjil 
and  MOi*ial  sciences,  l»ecaus4*  they  o|N*rate  (»n  fleeting  and  com- 
plex jihenomcna.  It  Ls  necessiiry  not  only  t<i  the  historians 
«if  the  iKist,  hut  to  every  one  wlio  studies  human  sin-icties. 
Ilistorv  is  onlv  eiititletl  to  a  small  place  in  the  wliolc  t»f 
knowledge:  hut  the  lope  of  the  sciences  should  ^ive  a  larj^e 
place  to  tlie  study  of  the  historical  method,  for  it  is  the  mctht»d 
<»f  aii  imliret't  kn'twltthi^*"  I  cannot  entirely  suliscrilK-  to  these 
wonis,  inasmuch  \\s  it  seems  to  me  that  I  list  or  v.  propnly  un- 
ilurst^Mnl,  is  c(K*xtensive  with  the  historical  methoil:  hut  their 
siuthor  is  entirely  ri^ht  as  to  the  wide  ranp-  of  tin*  lii>tnrii-al 
inethfHl,  and  the  importance  of  it.s  study.  It  is  deploi.iMr 
that  hi>torianH  >liould  show  mi  little  interest  its  thi-v  ai-tualU 
manifest  in  '•  the  lojrir  of  tin*  M"ii*nc«*s,"  or  even  of  the  scit-nc** 
^liieh  thev  thi'insi'lves  «idtivate.  It  i>  ni»  valid  cNiiim*  foi 
them  that  alimist  all  nther  i  l.i^si-*.  nf  >fientists  are  in  the  same 
resjH'cl  char;;e.ihle  with  the  •».iiue  fault.* 

I  In  th«*  « riiin.*%  fif  M  l*i>ii:llif  .i;i  I  *'*.  iln'  l.iif*  M  <iii\.iii  .m  iufi  r^  **itu'  fi*rMi 
•  *f  rritiiM*!  llioiijlil  i«  .illii -I  u  .111  r- iii^rk  ili!>  ••r:.'iiiil  i!.  I  :ii  ^-^  iii>>i.o  •>■*  -i'-,;!- .il 
■|m'ii].it.iiti*       Mi«-\  nri-  ri>-li  iti  fr-  oli  -I'l-I  oii.'ji  «tii  •■  \  i>  u  «.  I>ri!!.  iri''\  *  \i---i'i>|i«|, 

rflitiii^  (••  t) '.fliii  :iiii  iif  iiiiiriN.  l.iH.   irl,  .iii<l   r*'!i«'i>>ii.  .in  i  nn  !••  i1<ti  i;\  \a\\' 

111^  «  II  hill  till-  *|ili«  ri-  I'f  lii«!"ri<  -i!  I'.  ;••«•  t''i\  ^1%  ii>'i  .iit>  iiiji*  ;ij  (•■  ^-  -.  •  :i.  ilii« 
ItlAi'i*  :iii\    .it'i'tiiini  iif  i)i>-»-  %  ii-\a  «  :«  i.<-t  i-ti'iij  !••  u  m'  •  f  A;<|<r<      ■'  •■'.  •  f  llnir 

im|i*>ri.iii--f.  Iiiif  Im-i-.iii«h  1  u  :«'i  I iifri^t  .itil  <  ••Mi|>.ir>'  tli-    iM<i«t  •!  »!  ii  *.«•■  hhI 

fiiii'l.iriii-iit.il  iif  till  Ml  « .Ih  t.i>   r-irr^i  il.->i'  •■wiintiKiii*!  .•■!..'  .•    -r.*  i-f    \lr     ||>  r  ■•  rt 

M    T.irli  .  Will  kniiM  ti  >.\  )ii»  •tiii|>  «  Ml  •-r-iiiii>i>!'>/\  .iiil  »?.t  |-|,.!>>*>  {•!.%  i>' {.•  n  il 

law .  Ii.iii    nl«ii    |>'ttl-«lir.|    .1    ifiii«i    Kr^Mi^l    ati'l   in  j<  iumi^    irt  iii«<-  •■■!   h..   ^-\, 

cniitltol  *  !«•<«  1^1  o  •!••  I  Ini  i  r  ••  i.'  1^  ■>      U-    li  i«  •I'i     \**  1  .i   !••  i iii-;%   of 

I'fiiifiiiit.  .inil  )m-  I-,  .i'|) ^li  I...I  1  I'iij- 1  "r  ■!.•  .{■;■  ■■' !li  e   ii»f..'r    i  ".  -.V.  r  ..f  ihi- 

«Afn>-  iirl»»r  II«-  sf-rm*  (••  iii«-  !•»  !.  i*  ■  !»•  t-n  \ir\  fi:rl\  -^i  .lawful  ii.  f.-  -i  1.  i.Miir 
li>  "•Ifliiii'al*-  :i  •  fffi*  r  i]  ^iif'iiilii.x  ••'  w  Ii  •Ii  Dm  liw^if'  ippr-.i)i]f  !••  i.».>.i|f« 
.n'tii.ii,  )':i»' .  "F  )■••«  I'l'  .  •■«  I  ■•  1  iM  «  '-f  (••-.•  r  il  ri.\  •  ••!  •.'\  !'•  *••  li.  •; «  •  «  !;i  • 
.fi;j,  i  \\  111"!,  i-f  I  -i-i.-i-.i  iK"i  ||.-  J,A«  a\  !•  i»!  "I.ti*  -I  111  i!  !li«  ri    \*   i"i    •if  «-f!  tif 

?Ww*inl<it;v  than  iIm*  ni--r<-l>  tlf«'ri|ilit^  «tiilj  •'■•iniipini>  «■•  x\'^\  I  ■  r**l-i  n«'  lh«* 
■mcIaI  worM  t<i  iiu.iaiH»n«  %n*\  Ihcir  U«i«.  an>l  hi»ti>r\   \-*  in.ti.iii^i  «  wh.  li  ita^r 
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their  general  characteristics,  and  the  light  which  they  have  thn 
formations  of  society  in  genera),  and  of  the  early  history  of  Fr 
in  particular,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  yotices  of  HL  801 
of  M.  Jules  Simon  in  yoL  37  of  the  '  Trayaox  de  rAcaddmie  d«s 
et  Politiques.' 
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CHAPTER    XII 

HI8TOBICAL    PHILOSOPHY    IN    BELGIUM    AND    SWITZBRLANH 

I 

The  geologists  of  Belgium  have  shown  that  their  eountn^ 
had  human  inhabitants  many  thousands  of  years  before  history 
began  to  be  recorded  in  writing.  When  Ca.»sar  con(|uered 
GauU  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  portion  of  its  {copulation 
were  the  Belgians,  comprising  a  number  of  {ceoples,  {nirtly  of 
Celtic  and  {Hirtly  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  occupying  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame.  Every  i»nrt  of  the 
soil  of  the  Belgium  of  to-day  is  historic  ground ;  its  towns  and 
provinces  have  had  long,  changeful,  and  eventful  iiistories, 
and  have  not  lacked  chroniclers  to  reconl  what  hapi»ened  in 
them  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  historical  spirit  wsis  early 
awakened  in  Belgium.  I  have  already  iiad  oi^canion  to  refer 
to  Kginliard  and  Suger,  to  F*roissart  and  (\miini>s ;  but  Ik'l- 
gium  can  claim  them  at  least  as  justly  as  Fninre.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  sluiU  not  go  farther  hxck  than  to  tiie  origin  of  tht* 
kingdom  of  Belgium ;  and  that  is  of  (|uite  recent  date. 

In  18!)0  the  pmvinres  tif  whidi  it  is  riini|MMtMl  s(*oe(U*(l  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  suiveiMltMl  in  lieconiin^  an  in(i«-|)fn(lt*nt 
state.  This  result  wiui  acroniplishrd  tlirouj^h  a  rdinbinatiim 
of  clericals  and  lilierals ;  and  the  Constttutinii  nf  tiie  nt*w  king- 
dom was  necessarily  a  rompnmiise  lM*twet*n  two  irriTonrilablr 
parties  wliich  have  since  Ummi  in  constant  antl  often  krtMi  lon- 
fliot.  It  was  a  (Constitution  framed  with  wisdom:  om*  whioh 
safeguanled  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  asscK*iatifins,  and 
which  allowed  extc^nsive  powers  of  Mdf-governmeni  to  com- 
munes and  provinces;  and  although  it  has  \n*en  re|>eateflly 
attacke<l,  and  been  often  in  serious  danger,  it  lias,  owing  to 
the  intelligence  and  jjatriotism  of  IA^o[)old  Land  l^*opold  II.. 
the  sagacity  of  its  political  leaders,  and  the  genenil  go«Ml  sense 
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at  an  exceptionally  enligbtened  and  energetic  people.  rerauMd 
unvioUted.     Under  it  the   nation    has   not   only   priKpenJ  i 
greatly,  but  greatly  diatinguished  iUelf  in  all  the  c)ii«f  ieftA 
inents  of  human  activity. 

Tlie  Belgian  people  is  composed  of  two  tikcw,  the  oof 
mainly  of  Celtic  and  the  other  mainly  of  Tuutonit:  cxtnetioB. 
It  has  three  languages:  Flemish,  closely  allied  to  DnuAt 
Walloon,  an  old  dialect  of  Fri-nch;  and  French.  In  «U  Umb 
languages  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  litcratan.  hi 
only  in  French  is  there  any  literature  of  th«  kind  which  li^ 
concenu)  us.  Belgian  thought  has  been  greatly  affected  botk 
by  French  and  German  influences,  but  more  by  the  famct 
than  by  the  latter.  Belgium  has  offered  a  safe  iwyluni  lo  tbc 
victims  of  jMirty  violence  who  have  fled  to  it  from  other  Undk 
and  a  favourable  soil  for  the  propagation  of  new  idtns  and  tb 
applicatitm  of  new  systems  of  a  soeial  and  practical  chande. 
Speculative  philosophy  has  not  found  in  it  a  congciital  Iwmt 
Owing  to  its  connection  with  Holland,  Belgium  stxrt^rd  wd 
as  regards  education ;  and  it  continues  to  be  a  relatively  wel- 
educated  country,  although  instruction  is  too  much  nnderdi 
control  of  the  clergy,  and  the  extent  of  illiteracy  i»  rncmfa- 
able-  It  has  numerous  gj^mnasia  and  dioci-san  semin.try% 
and  four  universities  —  Ghent,  Li^ge,  BruaseU.  and  Lottvati; 
the  two  former  beiug  state  institutions ;  that  of  Brussels  iai^ 
pendent  both  of  Chureh  and  State ;  and  that  of  Louraiu  uada 
the  direction  of  the  episcopate.  In  Ghent  history  Li  tangb 
by  seven  professors,  in  Li^ge  by  five,  in  Brussels  by  four,  uJ 
in  Louvain  by  three,  exclusive  of  those  who  teach  htstonqf 
philosophy,  of  literattire,  of  law,  &e.  Historical  n<si«rck  hv 
been,  like  science,  literature,  and  art,  greatly  indebted  to  tbt 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  The  Roman  Cathalii:  Cbmck 
contains  the  vast  majority  of  the  professing  Christian*  of  Bet 
gium;  but  its  power  is  to  a  large  extent  counts  rfaahuioed  K 
the  prevalence  of  religious  rationalism  and  sceptirbim.  TV 
most  enlightened  and  energetic  portion  of  the  nation  i*  aati- 
clerical.  Nowhere  has  the  religious  question  been  a  mm 
burning  question  than  in  Belgium  ;  and  nowhere  ha.4  htston 
been  more  discussed  in  connection  with  it.  Tluit  St>i'ialtM 
should  have  widely  spread  in  a  country  80  doDsely  pcfipM 
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as  Belgium,  and  with  such  large  and  concentrated  masses 
of  poorly  oaid  workmen,  is  altogether  natural.  It  had 
ailherents  among  those  who  founded  the  new  kingdom;  has 
been  engaged  ever  since  in  more  or  less  successful  proiKigand- 
ism;  and  is  ver}*  prevalent  and  active  at  present.  I  have 
thus  referred  to  these  facts,  elementary  although  they  \k\ 
because  they  are  really  those  which  have  had  most  influence 
on  the  development  of  historical  thought  in  Belgium. 

There  has  been  displayed  in  Belgium  since  1830  remarkable 
activity  in  the  department  of  historiography,  and  esi>ecially  of 
national  historiography.  A  comprehensive  and  graphic  picture 
of  that  activity  and  its  results  has  been  drawn  by  tiie  skilful 
hand  of  M.  Ch.  Potvin  in  ^Cinquante  Ans  de  Libert^*  (tom. 
IT.) ;  and  to  it  I  must  be  content  simply  to  refer  my  readers.' 

The  first  writer  in  Belgium  to  draw  general  attention  t4)  the 
philosophy  of  history  was  J.  J.  Altmeyer  (1804-7/)).  When 
the  University  of  Brussels  was  created  he  was  api>ointed 
professor  of  history;  and  in  1836  he  published  a  brief  *  Intro- 
duction k  r£tude  philosophique  de  Thistoire  de  Thumanit^.* 
It  consists  of  a  discourse  supplemented  with  notes.  He  him- 
self speaks  of  the  discourse  as  ^ce  cliant  **;  and  it  yi  certainly 
of  a  ratlier  lyrical  and  militant  strain.  It  recalls  in  spirit, 
content,  and  form  Michelet^s  *  Introiluctifm  to  Univenuil 
History.*  It  also  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Vico, 
Ballanche,  Buchez,  C^oiiMid^nint^  LunuMinais,  (ierbet,  and  other 
historical  philosopliers.  ^*  Ilistor}*/*  he  says,  *Ms  the  dialectic 
of  the  spirit,  the  universal  judgment,  the  story  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  humanity  towanls  its  pliysiral,  intellectual,  and 
moral  amelioration.  Tliis  progn^ss  has  caused  a  struggle 
between  two  hostile  elements,  spirit  and  matter,  moral  force 
and  brutal  fon*e ;  elements  whirh  mmliat,  dethnmr,  and  sul»- 
jugate  i*vu*.\\  other.  This  stniggU*  is  as  old  as  the  world;  yet 
it  is  not  infinite :  but  no  mortal  can  pn*tend  to  predict  when 

>  *  CliM|aAnt4»  Ann  fie  I Jht*iir.'  4  vol*.,  \tv^\  k2,  •hows  what  IumI  he^n  •<  t-fini- 
^bliMl  fu  HrlKium  fnim  IKV)  !•»  Ihmi  in  all  iIm*  rhirf  dfpArtmrnu  of  hiiinui 
artUiiy.  The*  ^i-lietne  of  d I M libation  i*  m  fiill<i««  V«i|  t..  |*ollitrml  tjfr.  by  i'4>unl 
Ooblet  irAhlrlla.  tlilui-ntlim.  \*y  Kiiiilr  4trr>iHin.  I^»llttrAl  l>iin<mi}r.  by  Julian 
Brluuir.  Vol  li..  |'liy«ii*al  ami  Matbrinatical  N'trni*<««.  by  <*h.  aii«l  K.  lAi;raiii:e. 
Natural  S*irtH-r«.  by  A  (illktnrt.  Vol.  Ill ,  I'aintitii;  ao^l  Sfulfiturr,  by  «V  iMtnum- 
alfff;  Moair.  by  Ad.  Satiiurl.     Vol.  Iv..  History  of  iJtermtare,  by  Ch.  FutTia. 
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it  will  cease ;  that  is  covered  with  the  veil  of  the  E^jrptiii 
Isis."  In  this  work  Altmeyer  shows  no  evidence  of  le- 
quaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  Krause,  to  which  he  wis  » 
soon  to  become  a  convert ;  but  he  shows  a  certain  prepared- 
ness of  spirit  for  its  reception  in  his  ardent  faith  in  a  dime 
kingdom  of  harmony  to  result  from  realisation  of  the  pron- 
dential  plan  which  pervades  history.  ^^The  highest  degree  </ 
perfection/'  he  says,  ^^  to  which  man  is  destined,  arises  from 
the  complete  and  free  development  of  his  personality  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  in  the  cloieii 
union  with  his  fellow-men.  The  principle  of  perfectibilitT 
must,  therefore,  introduce  a  state  in  which  matter  and  sfiziu 
reconciled,  reunited,  and  commingled,  will  form  a  beaatifsL 
grand,  and  finished  harmony;  in  which  all  specialities  wiD 
find  their  object,  and  occupy  their  proper  sphere  of  actiTitr: 
in  which  men,  instead  of  exhausting  their  forces  in  fightiBf 
one  another,  will  employ  them  to  complete  the  subjugation  rf 
nature ;  in  which  the  injury  done  to  one,  being  of  adTantap 
to  no  other,  will  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  whole  soctetr; 
in  which  the  annihilation  of  evil  will  put  an  end  to  the  m 
between  g^od  and  evil,  a  war  of  which  there  will  survive  onh 
a  generous  emulation  among  the  good  when  there  is  «•{•:•:• 
tunity  for  doing  good ;  a  state,  in  short,  of  rest  which  will  :.«•• 
be  inaction,  and  a  state  of  action  whicli  will  not  bt'  tumiLtu- 
ous  agitation." 

Four  years  hiter  Altmeyer  published  a  larger  work.  L* 
'Coui-sde  Philosophic  de  Tllistoire,'  1840.  It  is  ci>ni>>*.-: 
of  fifteen  lectures,  which  were  delivered  Ik? fore  .')00  lu.i.-^^ 
It  is  said,  there  would  have  lx»en  3000  of  an  ;iiulit.n«  t  ::  i 
large  enough  hall  could  have  l)een  found.  Tlie  intert>:  .i 
them  thus  manifested  Wius,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  thr  f»  *. 
tliat  the  war  l)etween  lil)ei'alism  and  clericalism  was  .i:  V,s. 
time  intensely  keen,  and  had  penetrated  into  tlu*  iinivt-r^::.-^ 
so  that  Hrussels  was  arrayed  against  Louvain,  *••  chair  ;ij:t.'^ 
chair,  tribune  against  tribune."  Between  the  *"  Introtliivti  : 
and  the  "fours'  there  was  one  great  difTerenoe,  <»uii.;:  '. • 
the  fact  that  in  the  interval  between  their  p\iM:  .\:  -' 
Altmeyer  had  In^en  completely  converted  by  liis  collr.ij  ■- 
the  celebrated  (icrman  jurist,  Heur}'  Ahrens,  to  Krausea:i>r. 
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le  latter  work,  accordingly,  is  essentially  an  exposition  of 
B  Krausean  theory  of  human  development,  and  a  detailed 
plication  of  it  to  the  stage  of  development  represented  by 
B  oriental  world.  In  the  first  lecture  he  himself  thus 
eaks:  *^The  theory,  gentlemen,  of  which  I  have  just 
pounded  the  first  principles,  and  which  I  shall  have  the 
nour  to  develop  to  you  in  its  entirety,  before  applying  it 

the  special  facts,  belongs,  in  substance,  to  a  philosopher 
11  little  known,  but  the  greatest  that  can  be  cited  since 
tibniz;  to  Krause,  whose  high  significance  my  honourable 
Ueague,  M.  Ahrens,  has  made  known  and  felt.  Great 
eologians,  illustrious  philosophers,  from  Bossuet  to  Hegel, 
ve  treated  eloquently,  profoundly,  one  or  several  parts  of 
e  philosophy  of  history;  but  in  their  writings  you  will 
inly  seek  a  complete  s^-stem,  a  satisfactory  theory,  on  the 
vclopment  of  humanity.  Krause  is  the  first  who  has  laid 
wn  a  priori  the  laws  to  which  humanity  is  providentially 
bmitte<l,  and  which  it  must  accomplish  in  the  full  exercise 

its  freedom ;  and  he  has  shown  how  these  la\i's  are  related 
the  general  movement  of  humanity.  When  this  theon*ti(*al 
position  is  concluded,  we  shall  S4*t  out  on  our  march  fn>m 
e  high  regions  of  Asia,  and  try  to  follow  step  by  step  in  the 
th  of  the  human  race,  across  time  and  si^ace,  along  the 
)vement  of  ideas,  {Missions,  and  f»i*ts;  confronting  witii 
e  discroveries  of  Krause  the  development  of  the  |»eoples,  and 

verifying  them  if  we  ran,  t4>  nH-ognine  a  new  title  of  glory 
a  man  who  has  already  so  many  others,  and,  in  {larticular, 
at  of  having  lived  a  nmrtyr  to  his  convictions.**  The  first 
(ht  lectures  contain  the  ex[)osition  of  the  theoretical  i^irt 

the  Krausean  philoj>iophy  of  hiKtory,  ami  the  ^even  wliich 
How  in(|uire  as  t4)  the  trtith  of  it  so  far  iw  tliat  can  lie 
pertained  from  the  histor}-  of  the  Aniatic  jieople.  A  coni- 
*te  philosophical  survey  of  histor}*  was  contemplated*  Imt 
e  intention  wiis  not  realis«*d. 

The  most  eminent  lielgian  n»prcsontative  of  the  Bchi»ol  of 
muM.'  is  M.  (fuillaume  TiU*rghien.  He  was  born  in  1819; 
m  a  pupil  of  Ahrens  and  Altmeyer;  ami  sis  professor  of 
ilosopiiy  hiis  long  adorned  the  Tniversity  of  Rrussels.  He 
s  published  treatises  on  almost  all  the  chief  departments 


of  philosophy  —  metaphysics,  logic,  pHycbiilogy.  rttl 
theory  of  religion.  They  are  cliaractem«(l  by  cle4 
consistency  of  thought,  and  hy  uleganco  and  |irc<ctnoD  •( 
guage.  Most  of  iheni  have  been  transluted  into  Spuuih, 
Home  of  them  into  I'ortugnese,  He  has  greatly  coDtribol* 
the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  KriiUDt;.  not  only  In  Bdgi 
but  also  in  the  Ibeiiau  peninsula.  No  oiiu.  ind»«d,  Im* 
sented  the  doctrine  of  Krau»e  in  a  more  attractive  fons. 

In  his  '  Introduction  &  la  Philosopliio  '  tliere  u  a  amn 
sketch  of  the  phUosophy  of  history  lis  it  tt!  U>  be  seen '» 
light  of  the  philoHophy  of  Kntuse.  AH  the  chief  tnita  ol 
movement  of  humanity,  when  so  contemplated,  im  ibenm 
rably  indicated  in  the  brief  compass  of  150  imges.  I  CM 
course,  here  merely  refer  to  them,  au  I  must  Kserre  »k 
have  to  nay  of  tho  Krausean  philosophy  of  history  notU  I M 
Krause  himself.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  however,  to  add  t 
both  in  tho  work  just  named  and  in  his  cclvbtatcd  *l 
th^oriqUB  et  historique  sur  la  GiSn^ration  dev  ConoaMi 
Hamaines,'  M.  Tiberghien  has  striven  to  show  by  a  •arte; 
criticism  of  all  the  chief  systems  of  phdosophy  that  tk 
Krause  alone  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  acit-nee  ■» 
the  aspirations  of  the  age  which  has  at  length  arrived, 
age  of  the  maturity  of  humanity,  the  age  of  harmony  u 
organisation. 

I  now  pass  to  one  whose  work  must  be  longer  under 
consideration.  Francois  Laurent  was  bom  at  Luxembooi 
1810;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Li^; 
appointed  professor  at  Ghent  in  1836 ;  published  from  1 
to  1870  the  eighteen  volumes  of  'fitudes  aur  I'histoin 
I'bumanit^,'  to  which  he  owes  bis  fame  as  an  historical  ph 
opher,  and  from  1869  to  1879  the  thirty-two-volumed  » 
'  Principes  de  Droit  Civil ' ;  likewise,  a '  Coura  ^l^mentair 
Droit  Civil,'  4  vols.,  '  Droit  Civil  International.'  8  vohu 
numerous  pamphlets,  mostly  of  a  polemical  character, 
activity  was  not  confined  to  his  labours  as  professor  and ; 
licist,  but  showed  itself  also  in  those  of  a  communal  c 
cillor,  an  organiser  of  workmen's  societies,  and  a  direct>' 
evening  schools.  Singularly  disinterested  and  self-sai:nD£ 
he  lived  almost  as  an  anchorite,  dressed  almost  as  a  peat 
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d  tlevotccl  his  entire  time  and  stren^^th  to  propaf^ate  liis  faith 
and  tn  promote  the  <;(mn1  of  his  feHow-inen.  He  retired  from 
hu  professorship  in  1882,  tind  (Hed  in  1887.' 

The  work  of  Laurent  with  whii-h  we  are  concerned  is  liis 
*  Studies  on  the  History  of  Humanity.*  Its  publication,  i\s  h;is 
been  already  stated,  exteiiiled  over  twenty  years,  lis  author  w;is 
privileged  to  study  every  sUi^e  of  human  hist4)ry  known  to  us 
tlirou^^h  written  documents  leisurely  and  long  enough  toi-nahlo 
him  to  niitstert lie  contents  of  the  original  sources  of  information, 
and  of  the  princiiKd  treatises  of  the  more  eminent  scholars  of 
mil  times  and  (Countries ;  to  trace,  age  after  age,  witli  inde|ien- 
dence  and  profumlity,  the  developuient  of  society,  and  of  the 
ideas  most  intluential  in  preserving  and  regulating  it :  and  to 
oonimunicate  to  the  W(uid  the  results  of  his  researches  and 
reflections  in  a  long  series  of  volumes,  each  devoted  to  sonie 
^reat  eiNK'h  of  time  —  the  Kast,  (ii-eeet*,  Rome,  (Christianity, 
the  HarlKirians  and  (*atholiei.snu  the  l*apacy  and  the  Knipire, 
FtMidalism  and  the  Churcluthe  Reformation,  the  Wars  of  Re- 
liKitui,  Sir.  In  this  v:L«t  monument  of  toil  and  talent,  moral 
earne.stncNS,  indeiK*ndenee  of  judgment,  and  tlillgenee  in  re- 
iiearch  are  eonspirunus qualities;  and  et|ually  no  is  the  de>ire  to 
comprehend  the  m«Mning  and  puriios«*  of  fa4-ts,  to  di>ff>ver  the 
icle;is  which  underlie  events.  In  fact.**  hv  tliemselvo,  faet>  nut 
of  whi«'h  no  thoughts  can  lie  extracted.  M.  I^.iurent  nianife<*ted 
no  interest:  in  all  fart>,  <in  the  other  hand,  \%hiih  t-mild  lie 
■€?on  to  have  intluenrefl  the  e>«M'ntial  destiny  nf  man.  tn  have 
bt.d|N*d  or  hindered  tin*  liuni.in  rart*  in  it**  stmi^'jlf  fur  freedom 
And  jiisti<'«\  he  shtiwetl  an  alninst  tno  |iasiii»hat«'  interest. 

The  last  vnliime  nf  the  \\tn\\  i*«  entith'd  *  La  l*liil<iNn|i|iii>  de 
l*Ilislnire.*  It  is  jiailly  a  r/jiiiui/-  nf  tin-  viilniiif*«  uhiili  pre- 
Cdled  it.  It  aUii  e\|»«iniitls  the  ^eiiri.il  di.M-tiirie  in\nlviM|  and 
etftalili'«liei|  in  thn>e  xulumes.  That  it  i**  thus  thf  sunmi.irv 
antl  enntlusioii  nf  >ui'li  a  series  of  i'lali«>riite  and  ni.tHteily 
**Mudies*'  rnnfri>i  iin  it  an  autlmiitv  uliii  li  it  toulil  not  havi; 
possessed  li.id  it  stnud  alone.  It  ni«l  nitl\  s|N'aks  fur  !(<••  If.  Iml 
all  its  predecessiirs  sp«-ak  for  it  and  tlirniigh  it.     Th«'  sanir  i  ii- 

*  t^rr  tlir  artii'li'  nf  M    FrTir,*  \\  *  ••n  ""  Kr  iti  ••.•  I^inrrii* .  «.i  t  -.r  ri  ,.  •  ii  ij\  r*  •. 
ta  Ih^    '  l>r     ill*   iiT'iil   III!' rn  i!  ••!!  iI.'   t    iit       M    \\t  :«  It  !■.«•  If   tti-  .%r.i,"r>'t 
IfamnI  *  lliiht-ri  lif«  «nr  rilittnirv  *\e  l>r«iil.'  u(  ibtrrr«i  iti  kiiiilmi,  ft  ilif-  l.i^tnry 
I  •!  lUstoriral  |iliilt»«ii|»li]r. 
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ciimatance,  however,  which  greatly  euhancea  il«  value  a 
reapoot,  hiis  not  proved  favoiuuble  to  it  in  another;  fti 
indeed,  the  cluef  reason  why  it  faUs  »o  far  short  of  ba 
philosophy  of  history.  M,  Laurent'a  work  lum  for  all«m 
title  '  History  of  tite  Law  of  Nations  and  of  IntemU 
Relations,*  That  titlo  in  too  narrow,  and  the  author  did 
to  take  the  more  general  one  of  '  Studiva  cm  th«  Uista 
Humanity';  still  these  "studies"  are  toainly  on  the  n 
history  of  humanity,  on  its  progress  in  the  knowlodgv 
practice  of  justice  and  benevolunce,  oa  the  growth  of  n 
insight  into  and  reverence  for  the  law  of  conscience  ba 
regards  himself  and  bis  feilow-men.  Now,  notwithstandii 
tiUe,  M.  Laurent's  '  Philosophy  of  History  *  u  ko  miieli 
summary  of  the  "studies"  that  it  deals  excliDiiTety  will 
esme  phase  of  human  development,  and  overlooks  tb«*ciMi 
the  tusthetic,  and  the  industrial  evolution  of  ftociftty.  1 
consequently,  not,  properly  speaking,  the  philosiopby  of  hi* 
not  the  scieutiftc  comprehension  of  history  as  a  wbol«. 

It  was  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  wuiw  dv 
stance,  that  M.  Laurent  made  no  attempt  to  detamiw 
problem  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  to  ilefine  or  descnhe  '■ 
that  philosophy  ought  to  do ;  none  to  lay  for  it  a  foundatii 
the  science  of  human  nature,  or  even  to  indicate  its  relation 
to  the  science  of  human  nature ;  none  to  fix  lb*  general  posi 
among  the  sciences ;  and  none  to  ascertain  the  methods  reqa 
for  its  successful  study.  These  are  serious  omissions  in  a « 
professing  to  be  a  philosophy  of  history.  They  are  expU 
in  the  case  of  M.  Laurent's  volume  by  its  author  having 
ceeded  at  once  to  enunciate  the  general  theory  which 
underlain  and  directed  his  anterior  labours. 

In  the  Introduction  he  expounds  his  own  views  regan 
the  immanence  of  God  in  humanity,  the  coexistence  of  di 
Providence  and  human  liberty,  and  the  reality  of  prop 
moral  and  religious  progress  not  excluded ;  and  attacks 
views  of  those  who  would  banish  God  from  history',  or  icb 
ledge  the  working  of  the  devil  in  history.  He  argues 
there  can  be  no  philosophy  of  history  unless  it  be  admitt^ 
God  is  present  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  men,  controb 
guides  the  entire  series  of  events,  and,  while  respecting  ha 
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freedom,  is  continually  raiMin^  the  human  race  to  higher  sta^^^s 
of  being.  Naturally  we  ask,  —  Does  not  history,  then,  prove 
these  truths?  And  to  our  astonishment  we  find  that  M. 
Laurent  not  only  believes  it  diH;s,  Imt  lN.*lieves  that  these  truths 
with  their  pnMifs  actually  eoiLstitute  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Why  the  piiilosophy  of  historj'  should  presupisise  what  it  ran 
prove,  or  even  how  it  can  presupiNtse  what  it  is  the  pnNif  of,  he 
diN's  not  exphiin.  And,  in  fact«  his  conception  of  the  relation 
of  iheolojry  or  theodicy  to  the  science  of  history  a|»|H*ars  to  U* 
just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  represents  the  science  of 
Li.Htory  as  a  de|>artment  of  natural  theoloj^y,  when  all  that  can 
be  profierly  maintained  is,  that  there  is  a  dc|)artment  of  natunil 
theoloj^y  the  truths  of  which  may  lie  le^^itimately  inferrt^d  from 
the  findiuj^  of  the  science  of  history.  The  science  of  itself  — 
i.r.«  in  its  strictest  and  narmwest  sense,  or  as  distinguished  from 
the  philosophy  of  history, —  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any 
theological  presup|N>sitions. 

M.  Laurent  conceives  of  the  philosophy  of  history  sis  a 
theodicy.  1 1  is  |M)int  of  view  is  not  the  scientific  as  exclu.sive 
of  the  ndigious,  hut  the  n-ligiousas  inrlusive  of  the  scientitic. 
It  may,  |)erha|is,  U*  too  little  scientific,  too  much  ndigious. 
The  principle  of  final  (*aus«*s  was  a  ruling  one  in  I^aurtMit's 
mind.  Karh  event.  (*ac*h  institution.  sugg(*sts  t«i  him  the  ques- 
tions  —  What  was  th«*  design  of  it?  Wliat  did  man  intend  hy 
it?  What  did  CSinI  intend  hv  it  ?  Tlie  iileas  i»f  rflieient  causa- 
tion  and  of  law  an*  much  less  |iroiiiin«-nt.  IIi*  i^  mt»ii*  cnnccrncd 
Ui  know  why  cviMit.s  liap)NMicd  than  Imw  they  lia|i|H*hcd.  lie 
do<*s  not  ni*ghM't  to  iiit{iiirc  inti»  how  great  social  i-li.ing«**«  wen* 
effected,  hut  his  chief  interest  in  tin*  inuuirv  is  tliat  he  may  In* 
hel|ied  therehv  t«»  iiii<ii*rstand  why  tlie*«e  cliaiii^i's  wm*  htiiiiglit 
aUiiit.  what  thiMr  |ilace  and  HignititMn«-e  W(*re  in  the  pnividential 
plan  t)f  till*  universe. 

It  is  altnirfther  witli  r«*fi*n*nce  t«»  his  own  historical  theodiev 
that  I«aiin*iit  treats  of  the  histnrii-.d  tliei>rifsnf  lii>  prrdei-«-ssors. 
He  maki's  no  attempt  to  'jixe  any  i^i-iieral  ?«nrv«*y  of  tli*-  course 
of  the  |ihilosiiphv  i>f  hintorv.  i^r  e\en  ah\  gi*iieral  t-stimate  of 
the  t-hief  ?«vstfiii-  of  that  |>liilit<«ii|ihy.  II«*  ••iniplv  rliiiosi»H  eer- 
tain  n*presi*iitat:ves|NM*imi*nNof  those  historical di'ctniies  which 
imply  the  truth  of  mini«-le.  chance,  or  fatalism  :  which  deny,  ex- 
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plicitly  or  implicitly,  the  immanence  of  God,  and  the  ptf^gm- 
sive,  providential,  non-miraculous  education  of  man  through 
the  Spirit  of  God  acting  on  reason  and  free-will ;  and  these  he 
subjects  to  a  severe  and  hostile  criticism.  In  Bossuet  be  aeo 
only  an  advocate  of  the  miraculous  government  of  Providenee; 
in  Vico,  of  ancient  fatalism ;  in  Voltaire  and  Frederick  IL  of 
chance ;  in  Montesquieu,  of  the  fatalism  of  climate ;  in  Herder, 
of  that  of  nature ;  in  Renan,  of  that  of  race ;  in  Thiers,  of 
revolutionary  fatalism;  in  Hegel,  of  pantheistic  fatalism:  in 
Comte,  of  positivist  fatalism ;  and  in  Buckle,  of  the  biUlisB 
of  general  laws.  He  regards  them  only,  in  other  words,  as  the 
teachers  of  false  and  mischievous  doctrines ;  and  as  such  he 
assails  them  earnestly  and  indignantly.  I  fully  admit  that  he 
had  a  right  so  to  proceed.  I  regard  the  notion,  at  present 
so  prevalent,  that  all  criticism  ought  to  be  sympathetic  nod 
occupy  itself  chiefly  in  the  discovery  of  merits  or  excuses  ui 
superficial  conceit  of  a  literary  dilettanteism^  itself  the  product 
of  unbelief  in  truth  and  morality.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  an  exclusively  negative  and  polemic  criticism,  however 
legitimate  or  even  necessary  it  may  sometimes  be,  has  alwnn 
its  dangers.  It  is  apt  to  be  passionate  and  extreme:  to  o\t> 
look  conditions  and  limitations  which  ought  to  Ik*  taken  i: 
account ;  to  fancy  it  finds  error  wliere  there  is  none,  or  .it  \'x< 
more  of  it  tlian  there  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  :•  - 
considerable  extent  true  of  Laurent's  criticism  of  the  luster.  .. 
theories  which  he  examines.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  tlu»n»ui:i.i . 
honest  and  remarkably  able  criticism. 

lie  proceeds  to  attempt  to  prove,  by  an  examination  i*i  •'- 
facts  of  history  as  a  whole,  that  (lod  has  l>een   ever  pit ^^ :  • 
therein  in  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  power.     Taking-  up  in  >:  - 
cession  antinuitv,  C'hristianitv,  and  the  barb;iriiin    inv.isi« :.-. 
feudalism,  the  Kcforniation,  and  the  Revolution,  he  stri\r-  * 
show  in  eacli  case  that  what  man  willed  was   not    wli.it   <» 
willed,  and  has  accomplished,  but  somethincr  lower,  sonit  ::.  j 
less,  if  not  even  something  contrary.    Man  luus  been  eontiiiv... 
growing  in  the  knowledge  of  (jod's  will;  but  even  vet  lit-     .- 
no  more  than  a  vague  and  dim  perception  of  the  q-ener.il  :  .v 
of  His  providence,  although  in  looking  back  he   can  vl-  *:  ' 
enough  see  there  was  a  plan  underlying  events  which  ih  -«- 
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who  took  part  in  them  never  dreamt  of,  being  engrossed  in  far 
other  plans  of  their  own.  I^urent  has  attempted  to  establish 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  facts  of  histor}%  and  by 
what  is  entitled  to  be  regsirdcd  as  a  most  minute  and  searching 
examination  of  these  facts,  seeing  tiiat  the  argument  summed 
up  in  book  i.  chap.  ii.  of  this  eighteentii  volume  has  been 
carried  through  all  the  previous  seventeen  volumes.  In  doing 
so  he  seems  to  me  to  iiave  ma«le  a  most  valuable  contribution 
not  only  to  historical  philosophy  but  also  to  natural  theolog}' ; 
to  have  successfully  shown,  what  professed  natural  theologians 
have  so  strangely  overlooked,  that  not  less  than  the  heavens 
and  earth  —  nay,  that  much  more  than  either  —  does  history 
declare  the  glor}'  of  (uhI. 

The  conclusiveness  of  his  argumentation  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  Professor  Jiirgen  Kona  Meyer,  but  on  quite  in- 
Huflicient  grounds.'  The  first  of  the  two  objections  urged 
by  the  pmfessor  is  as  fallows:  **The  fact  that  the  conse- 
quences of  human  actions  are  fre(|uently  not  those  which  the 
agentA  willed,  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  contradiction  lietween 
the  willed  and  the  accomplished,  men  obtain  ag.iinst  their 
wills  wliat  is  l>est  for  them,  is  cajMible  of  explanation  from 
the  natural  reaction  and  countenu'tion  of  the  appropriately 
arranged  fon*es  of  the  physiial  and  moral  worlds.  The  ex- 
amination of  history  enables  us  only  to  n*r«igiiiscf  this  natural 
antagonism  of  tht*  forces  which  it  (*ompreheniU :  and  to  refer 
their  order,  their  dis|MMitioii,  to  a  «livine  |M»wer,  is  an  art  of 
faith  not  involvetl  in  the  historiral  investigation.  In  onler 
to  help  in  strengthening  faith  in  a  divine  government  of  the 
worltl,  the  studv  of  historv  would  reciuire  to  I«*.id  to  results 
wliieh  admit  of  no  snflicieiit  exphmatinn  from  the  naiunil  roi|. 
catenation  of  what  has  ha|i|KMied,  or  from  the  free  wills  f»f  men. 
But  such  results  are  just  thos<*  to  which  M.  I«:iurent*s  isiint 
of  view  d(K*s  not  h-ad.** 

It  is  in(*X|»licalile  how  ProfcMHor  Mi*yer — usually  a  niftst 
careful  writer  —  (*ould  have  so  nii'«uiidi*rst'KMl  M.  Laurent's 
argument  as  he  h:is  here  done  :  and  h(»w  he  roiilil  have  4iver- 
looked  the  nunicious  pass;ii;es.  the  |Kii;eH  after  jisiires.  in  which 
M.  Laurent  had  «lone  all  that  Wiis  [Mii^iilile.  and  far  more  than 
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seemed  necessaiy,  to  make  misunderataDding  of  the  kind  im- 
possible. The  argument  of  M.  Laurent  is  that  the  exuniit*- 
tion  of  history  discloses  a  plan  ^)ervading  bunuui  affun 
which  has  l>een  realised  through  the  operation  of  the  faim 
of  the  physical  and  mordl  worlds,  ttirough  the  aodoM  rf 
human  beings  influenced  by  tlieir  tturroundiags,  but  whickii 
not  their  plan:  a  plan  which  han  not  originated  with  atu, 
which  has  not  originated  with  matter,  which  catioot  be  Ac 
work  of  chance,  which  cannot  be  an  effect  without  ft  chm^ 
and  which  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  God.  Agmin  ui 
again  he  states  hia  argument  substantially  ho  ;  and  yet  Ptfr 
feasor  Meyer  thinks  it  relevant  to  object  tlmt  thi;  &et  tiil. 
what  is  wished  is  often  not  what  is  attained  cau  be  expluMi 
from  the  natural  reaction  and  counteraction  of  tba  tf- 
propriately  arranged  historical  forces,  as  if  M.  Laurent  M 
failed  to  raise  the  question,  Who  arranged  these  forces?  ud 
as  if  he  had  never  argued  that  it  could  not  be  nothing,  eoali 
not  be  chance,  could  not  bo  nature,  could  not  be  genenl  lamt. 
could  not  he  man,  hut  must  he  God.  What  u  the  avowtl 
purpose  of  the  whole  237  pages  of  introduction  and  oritiri^ 
which  precede  his  examination  of  the  fi\ct«?  Here  is  ■■ 
abridgment  of  what  he  himself  says :  "  We  have  passed 
in  review  all  the  theories  imagined  by  philosophen  and 
historians  to  explain  the  mysterious  fact  that  there  is  in  the 
life  of  a  man  unfolded  in  history  a  succession,  a  plan,  a  de- 
velopment  which  cannot  be  referred  to  man  himself.  Sotne. 
despairing  from  the  outset  to  find  a  solution,  make  of  th«ir 
ignorance  a  blind  power  which  they  call  hazard.  Evidentlr 
that  is  no  solution.  Hazard  is  a  word,  and  nothing  more. 
Other  writers — the  majority  of  writers  —  say  that  tti* 
mysterious  power  is  natui-e,  under  the  form  of  climate,  or 
races,  or  the  whole  of  the  physical  influences  which  act  <w 
the  moral  world.  But  what  is  nature  ?  Whence  has  it  this 
power,  this  foresight,  this  intelligence,  which  are  so  coo- 
spicuous  in  the  course  of  our  destinies?  If  nature  is  matter. 
and  nothing  hut  matter,  that  too  is  no  answer.  Who  will 
believe  that  matter  acts  with  wisdom,  with  intelligence' 
Where  there  is  intelligent  action  there  must  be  an  inteUiqent 
being ;   therefore  nature  leads  us  to  God.     Finally,  there  srr 
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tho6e  who  substitute  for  nature  general  laws.  But  do  not 
laws  suppose  a  legislator?  And  who  can  this  legislator  be 
if  not  God?**  ^  These  are  the  conclusions,  I  re^teatf  which 
M.  Laurent  devotes  the  first  237  pages  of  his  work  to  en- 
force,—  partly  by  expounding  his  own  views,  and  {lartly 
by  assailing  those  of  others.  And  then  he  occupies  the  134 
pages  which  follow  with  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  history 
as  a  whole,  undertaken  expressly  and  exclusively  to  show 
that  they  necessitate  the  same  conclusions.  In  these  circum- 
stances. Professor  Meyer*s  objection  must  be  held  quite 
unreasonable.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me,  no  objection  can 
possibly  apply  to  M.  Laurent's  reasoning  which  would  not 
equally  apply  to  every  form  of  theistical  argument  from  effect 
to  cause,  from  plan  to  designer,  from  couree  of  procedure  to 
character  of  the  agent.  He  does  not  pretend  that  history 
proves  to  us  the  presence  of  God  as  it  proves  to  us  that  a  cer- 
tain battle  took  place,  or  that  a  certain  law  was  {lassed,  but 
that  it  proves  it  as  clearly  as  nature  does.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  objections,  like  those  formulated  by  KanU  against  all  theo- 
logical reasonings  which  are  liased  on  empirical  facts,  and 
assume  the  validity,  Iwyond  the  bounds  of  exi>erience,  of  the 
principles  either  of  efBcient  or  final  causes ;  but  against  all 
less  sweeping  and  radical  objections  he  has  made  his  position 
quite  secure. 

Professor  Meyer  proceeds:  '*  I^urpnt*s  point  of  view  is  like- 
wise suspicious,  since  it  lea<ls  to  misinteq>retation  of  the  will 
of  men,  in  onler  thereby  to  exalt  so  much  the  more  the  will  of 
ffod.  He  has  fallen  into  this  error,  for  example,  when  he 
maintains  that  rhrist  had  nut  the  intention  of  founding  a  new 
religion,  but  of  pre]Niring  men  for  the  near  end  of  all  things. 
Indeed  he  lias  UH*n  niisl<Ml  throughout  by  his  false  |Miint  of 
view  to  follow  the  counie  of  i\w  human  will  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  iwrversity  and  evil." 

Now  it  is  tnie  that  M.  I^iurent  has  maintained  that  Christ 
in  prearhing  the  goH|)el  of  the  kingdom  willed  what  (hnl  did 
not  will,  and  lias  accomplished  not  what  He  Himself  willed, 
but  what  God  willed.  The  cause  of  that,  however,  was  not 
the  general  {loiiit  of  view  from  which  he  argued  for  the  pres- 
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ence  of  God  in  history,  but  simply  the  fact  that  for  the  reason 
which  he  gives  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work,  that  ntibtM 
*£tude  BUT  le  ChristianiHrae,'  he  rejected  Christianity  u  «  <pe> 
cial  divine  revelation.  We  may  regret  that  a  man  who  in  trcrj 
page  of  his  work  shows  so  profound  and  living  a  svom  of  Um 
presence  and  providence  of  God,  should  not  havu  had  a  dcepn 
insight  into  the  character  and  miasion  of  Chriat ;  but  ih^re  ut 
no  gi-ounds  for  attributing  his  defective  viaiou  to  hb  histviical 
"  point  of  view," 

The  general  assertion  of  Professor  Meyer,  that  M.  Loareat'i 
point  of  view  has  led  him  tluoughout  to  seek  chiefly  the  cvh 
dences  of  pcrvemity  and  evil  in  the  motives  of  roen,  i*  tittcHj 
baseless.  What  M.  Laurent  really  seeks  ctiieBy  titroughout hit 
work  are  the  evidences  of  man's  progressive  apprvhunuoo  tt. 
the  plan  and  purposes  of  God  in  human  life,  of  UU  own  rigfatt 
to  liberty  and  equality,  of  religious  truth  and  monl  duty.  Hit 
argument  requires  him  to  lay  no  undue  stress  on  the  pc^Te^ 
sity  and  wickedness  of  men*s  wills.  It  is  enough  for  it  tbit  \ 
men's  wills  have  not  been  coincident  with  God'it  will 
their  purposes  have  been  narrower  and  meaner  than  Hi*  plaan: 
that  high  as  are  the  heavens  above  the  earth,  ;«>  high  han 
been  His  thoughts  above  their  thoughts. 

The  second  and  last  book  of  M.  Laurent's  *  Philosophy  of 
History'  treats  of  progress  in  history.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  indoc- 
tive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  progress  of  man,  individually 
and  nationally,  in  all  ethical  directions.  In  a  chapter  on  *•  The 
Individual  and  his  Rights,"  the  author  traces  the  gitiwth  oi 
liberty  and  equality  in  the  oriental  theocracies,  is  the  clas$ickl 
nations,  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  Germanic  and  feudil 
society;  and  concludes  by  warning  gainst  the  individoalisni 
which  denies  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  socialism  which 
denies  the  rights  of  the  person.  In  the  second  chapter  —  "The 
Individual  and  his  Duties"  —  he  argues  that  the  facta  of  his- 
tory viewed  along  its  whole  course  indubitably  establish  that 
there  has  been  both  a  religious  and  a  moral  progress  in  the 
personal  lives  of  men,  — a  growth  in  spiritual  truth  and  an 
emancipation  from  spiritual  errors,  a  growth  in  purity  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  as  to  relations  between  the  sexes,  a  decrea^ 
of  cruelty,  &c.     From  individuals  with  their  rights  and  duti« 
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be  passes  to  nations  and  their  relations.  The  third  chapter 
dwells  on  the  significance  of  nationality,  and  gives  an  historical 
ex]Misition  of  the  formation  of  nationalities  in  humanity,  or 
of  the  differentiation  of  humanity  into  nationalities.  Here 
I^iirent  shows  how  the  variety  of  nations  in  the  unity  of  hu- 
manity contribut4M  to  the  profound  and  exhaustive  development 
o{  the  soul,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  race  in  knowledge 
and  morality ;  how  different  from  true  national  feeling  were 
the  sentiments  which  united  the  subjects  of  Asiatic  des])otisms 
and  the  inhabitants  of  (ireek  cities,  and  which  imi»elled  the 
Itf »mans  to  constant  aggression  on  their  neighbours ;  how  the 
principle  of  nationality  was  affected  by  Christianity  and  the 
Papa<;y;  how  it  was  furthered  by  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  ;  how  its  course  was  modified  by  the  Monarchy, 
the  Revolution,  and  Napoleon ;  and  how,  in  still  more  recent 
times,  it  has  made  itself  known  and  felt  in  all  directions  as 
never  before,  seeing  that  in  {leace  and  war  the  {)eoples  are 
everywhere  apiiearing  with  the  assertion  of  their  right  to  decide 
for  themselves,  to  be  themselves  the  central  and  conspicuous 
figures  in  whatever  drama  Providence  comiioses  f«)r  them. 
Along  with  the  idea  of  nationality  iiseU  there  gradually  grows 
up  this  other,  that  nati(»n  is  tiound  to  nation  by  ties  of  justice 
and  nature ;  that  they  have  rights  and  res|M>nsibilities,  mutual 
obligations  and  interests ;  that  they  are  members  of  humanity, 
a  brotherhood,  a  family,  and  that  a  wrong  done  by  one  to 
another,  by  the  stniiigcst  to  the  weakest,  is  fratricidal  and  un- 
holy. The  growth  of  this  idea,  or,  in  other  words,  the  growth 
of  a  true  recognition  of  the  moral  relations  in  which  nations 
stand  to  one  another,  of  how  they  ought  to  feel  and  act  towards 
one  another,  is  tra(*«*d  from  the  tsirlifst  to  the  lateHt  times 
in  the  last  chapt4*r  of  M.  Lauri*nt*s  work«  and  certain  siic<!ula- 
tions  connecteil  therewith  liearing  oti  the  future  pr(w|iects  of 
humanity  an*  diHcusse<I.  A  hoiN*ful,  yet  not  Utopian,  spirit 
chanu*teriMeH  all  his  s|Nvul.itionH  as  to  the  future. 

The  conclusions  relative  to  progress,  which  have  their  evi- 
dence summarily  stated  in  these  four  rhapters,  and  presented  in 
the  sevent4*en  volumes  of  the  *  Etudes  *  with  a  fulnens  never 
bi*fore  equalled,  are  far  from  comfioHing  a  complete  philosophy 
of  history,  or  even  of  historical  progress ;  but  they  are  most 
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important  conclusions,  which  every  philosophy  of  histoiy  mmt 
undoubtedly  recognise.  Laurent  is  entitled  to  bo  rumenilvmi 
with  all  gratitude  for  the  enormous  labour  ho  bestowed  ce 
their  demonstration. 

While  Altmeyer  and  Laurent  ti-eated  history  in  the  muacr 
described,  the  Churchly  or  Catliolic  theory  also  found  cxpob' 
tors  aod  defenders  in  Belgium. 

The  first  Professor  of  General  History  in  the  CftthoUe  Ont 
versity  of  Louvain  was  J.  Mueller,  a  Danish  coiivtirt,  who  had 
studied  under  Niebuhr  and  Walter  at  Bonn,  and  under  BoecU 
and  Hegel  at  Berlin.  The  notes  of  his  lectures,  puUisbed  If 
bis  son,  the  present  occupant  of  the  same  chair,  in  the  '  TnttI 
des  £tudes  Historiques,'  1892,  enables  us  to  forta  a  fairly 
adequate  conception  of  what  his  teaching  muKt  have  bees. 
Obviously  it  was  comprehensive,  systematic,  solid,  and  uaehd 
teaching.  The  'Conferences  sur  la  synth&se  de  lliubiira,' 
with  which  the  work  closes,  present  to  us  in  a  general  way  hi* 
views  as  to  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  defiuitiou  given  «l 
history  is  odb  afterwards  made  popular  by  Dr.  Arnold  —  vit, 
"the  biography  of  humanity."  The  two  great  factors  of  hi«torT 
are  maintained  to  be  Providence  and  Free  Agency ;  its  eod  is 
eaid  to  be  the  divine  glory ;  its  chief  work  is  represented  as 
consisting  in  the  preparation  for,  and  the  conservation  of,  the 
Church  of  the  true  God.  Moeller's  philosophy  of  history  i«. 
in  the  main,  a  theodicy  based  on  history.  He  obviously  believed 
that  the  Church  had  not  been  seriously  at  fault  in  any  contro- 
versy or  conjuncture ;  but  none  of  his  utterances,  so  far  m 
published,  give  evidence  of  intolerance  or  fanaticism. 

Mgr.  Laforet  (1823-72),  who  was  for  a  time  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  wrote  an  'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.' 
which  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  what  philosophy  seeks  is 
only  to  he  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ;  also  an  eLtbo- 
rate  defence  of  that  teaching  in  its  historical  and  practical  at 
well  as  speculative  relations,  — '  Les  Dogmes  Catholiques,'  Ac 
4  vols. ;  and  a  treatise  of  which  the  special  object  is  to  pron 
that  Christianity  has  been  the  chief  source  of  all  that  is  best  is 
European  culture  and  life,  — '  Etudes  sur  la  Civilisation  Ean>- 
P^enne  Gonsid4r^e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  ChrisUanixnw.' 
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1852.  MM.  Dechamps  and  Lefebre  replied  to  and  attacked 
the  ^  £tude8  *  of  Laurent. 

The  late  M.  Thonissen  (1817-91)  was  a  very  liberal  and 
estimable  representative  of  the  Catholic  School.  He  was  a  man 
of  varied  knowledge,  who  occupied  himself  much  with  histor}% 
and  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  jurist  He  held  during 
forty  years  the  Chair  of  Criminal  Law  at  Louvain,  and  was  in 
1844  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction.  His 
interest  in  social  questions  led  him  to  a  serious  study  of  Social- 
ism, and  in  1850  he  published  a  critical  account  of  the  system 
in  his  ^Socialisme  et  ses  promesses*  (2  vols.),  and  somewhat 
later  a  history  of  it, — ^  Le  Socialisme  depuis  Tantiquit^  jusqu*4 
la  constitution  fnin^aise  de  1852  *  (2  vols.,  1852).  The  most 
valuable  of  his  works  is  generally  admitted  to  be  his  '  History 
of  Criminal  Law  among  ancient  (leoples.*  It  displays  exten- 
sive research,  sound  judgment,  and  a  humane  and  generous 
spirit.  It  has  very  considerable  philosophical  interest,  and  it 
has  been  much  commended  by  those  who  have  made  a  siiei-ial 
study  of  its  subject. 

Tlie  question  of  progress  was  submitted  by  Thoniasen  to  a 
si^ecial  examination  in  his  *  Considerations  sur  la  Tlidorie  du 
Pn>gr&i  inddfuii  dans  ses  ropi»ortM  avec  Thistoire  de  la  civilisa- 
tion et  les  dogmes  du  Chri.Htianisme.*  ^  The  treatise  is  not 
marked  by  originality  or  profundity,  but  it  is  leanuNl  and 
jndirioiLH.  It  is  miiinly  a  sketch  of  tlio  course  and  a  history  of 
the  d<K*trine  of  pmgrvss;  but  the  autlior  lias  ahvay.H  in  view 
the  refutation  c»f  tliivM*  who  n*prf»s<*nt  pn»gn*HHas  nervssar}'  and 
unlimitcMK  —  Srht»lliiig«  Hc^*U  Lcroux,  K(*ynaud«  Uiurent, 
and  es|icriHlly  IVUetan,  whom  he  n*g;ird.H  its  the  most  brilliant 
and  i^erHUasive  advo<*;ite  of  the  tlieory  whieh  he  cMHnUits.  He 
n*jects  tlie  opinion  that  nian's  primitive  condition  wilh  one 
of  UirlKirisnu  Himply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  e«>ntrary  to 
Seriptun*  and  tni«lition.  He  |M»ints  out  the  weakii<*HS4*s  in 
the  civilisiitiouH  of  India,  Kgypt«  Crreeee«  and  K(»me,  and 
v\U*n  expn^Hs  or  implied  denials  <»f  progn*sM  made  by  tlieir 
eliief  thinkers.  He  n*fers  all  that  is  true  in  the  theory*  of 
progress  to  the  first  prearliing  of  the  Cfos|Hrl,  and  trares  the 

1  Finkt  |Hililifthr«|  ID  '  M^moirt^  «!«>  U  Acmti.  Roy.  de  Bel«i<|ur.'  t.  i..  inOli.  ftod 
Aflrrwania  M  a  •ep«rmtr  volame  In  lNti7. 
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developraent  of  the  theory  in  the  middle  age  and  in  nwdmt, 
times.  He  admitt;  tlmt  during  the  liistoricol  peritMl  p»ogma 
has  been  on  the  whole  continuoua  as  a  matter  of  fart,  it 
though  not  of  necessity.  God  wills  it ;  and  it  is  a  Uw  M 
history.  There  is  no  iiicoiupatibility,  he  maititalos,  betwstt 
Christianity  and  progress.  Those  who  aOirm  that  there  is,  <■ 
the  graund  thnt  Christianity  tenches  immutable  ilo^mas  tlwA- 
selves  profeHS,  he  reminds  them,  immutable  principlex.  Tht 
real  question  is.  Are  the  dogmaa  of  Christianity  in  tfaiiir  a*g 
nature  inconsistent  with  progress  ?  This  question  he  aiuwm 
in  the  negative,  and  represents  the  views  of  rutionolistA  iji  tit 
contrary  as  mere  prejudices,  due  to  ignorance  of  what  tit 
spirit  and  teaching  of  Christianity  actually  are. 

The  socialists  of  Itelgium  have  taken  their  historical  pluk» 
ophy  for  the  most  part  from  the  founders  ot  French  aaaaSim 
and  the  leaders  of  German  socialism.  Tim  historical  thcocia 
of  the  former  I  have  already  described;  those  nf  the  Utter  vO 
be  examined  in  the  next  volume.  The  only  Belgian  socitlat 
to  whom  it  is  necessary'  here  to  refer  is.  I  think,  Baroa  it 
Colins  (1783-1859),  the  originator  of  a  form  of  ooUecttvin 
called  by  his  disciples  "rational  socialism."  Conridered  ftimplr 
as  a  socialist,  the  author  of  a  scheme  of  compreheiwivf  v:-; 
detailed  social  reorganisation,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
rank  among  the  most  ingenious  and  perspicacious  of  the  ciam. 
But  he  has  little  claim  to  notice  in  any  other  connectioB. 
What  he  propounded  as  his  philosophy  centres  in  auch  dt^mv 
as  that  there  is  no  personal  God,  no  other  God  than  the  oni- 
versal,  impersonal  Reason;  that  men  possess,  however,  "-'at- 
material  sensibilities  "  or  "  souls  "  which  are  eternal,  and  pM 
through  endless  series  of  lives  in  other  worlds ;  that  that 
Bouls  carry  with  them  into  each  new  life  original  sin  lai 
original  merit;  that  the  lower  animals  are  insentient  aatfr- 
mata,  &c.  His  historical  philosophy  is  not  of  a  kind  vbich  c 
would  be  justifiable  to  present  otherwise  than  briefly.  I  sbill 
content  myself  with  quoting  the  summary  account  of  it  gi^n 
by  M.  de  Laveleye:  — 

"  At  the  first,  the  supremacy  of  brute  force  »  eatab1uh«d :  the  f*lk« 
of  tbe  family  rules,  the  strongest  of  the  tribe  commands.      Bnt  ia  ) 
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totonblj  large  community,  this  kind  of  supremacy  can  never  long 
endure,  for  he  who  is  at  one  time  the  strongest  cannot  always  remain 
»tieh.  What  does  he  do,  then?  In  order  to  continue  master,  he  con- 
rerta,  as  Rousseau  says,  his  strength  into  a  right,  and  obedience  to  him 
Into  a  duty.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  asserts  tiiat  there  exists  an 
anthropomorphic  almighty  being,  called  God;  that  God  has  n*vealed 
rules  of  action,  and  has  appointed  him  the  infallible  lawgiver  and 
interpreter  of  this  revelation;  that  God  has  endowed  every  man  with 
an  immortal  soul ;  and,  finally,  that  man  will  be  rewarded  or  punished 
In  a  future  life,  according  as  he  has  or  has  not  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  revealed  law. 

**  It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  legislator  to  assert  these  dogmas; 
be  must  further  preserve  them  from  examination,  and  this  is  done  by 
maintaining  ignorance  and  repressing  thought.  Tlieocratic  sovereignty, 
DT  the  divine  right  of  kings,  is  thus  established,  and  a  feudal  aristocracy 
Arises.  This  is  the  historic  period  called  by  Rational  Socialism  *the 
period  of  social  ignorance  and  of  compressibility  of  examination.' 

**  After  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  in  consequence  of  the  growtli 
of  intelligence,  the  discoveries  thereby  made,  and  the  increasing  facility 
of  communications  lietween  nationn,  it  becomes  impossible  to  repress 
all  examination  entirely.  Then  the  superhuman  l»asis  of  MKiety  is 
disputed,  and  its  authority  falls  to  the  ground.  The  divine  right  of 
kings  loses  its  theocratic  mask,  and  the  goveniment  is  transformed  into 
m  mere  supremacy  of  force  —  that  in  to  say,  of  the  majority  of  the  {leople. 
Aristocratic  nociety  becomes  hourtf^ois,  and  enters  upon  the  historic  |ieriod 
of  *  ignorance  and  incompresiiibility  o(  rxamination.* 

*' Society,  then,  becomes  profoundly  agitated  and  diM>rganise«l.  The 
principles  which  u^ed  to  iniiure  th«*  (»)je<iienc^  of  the  masses  lose  their 
■way.  Kver>'tiiing  is  examined,  and  M*fpticiiini  prevaili*.  This  unfettfreti 
examination  ends  in  the  dt^nial  of  all  tkUfnTnatural  ssnctions  of  tli«* 
personality  uf  the  iVity.  and  of  th«*  immortality  of  the  nuiI  (to  mentir»n 
only  thene  points),  and  leail^  to  the  affirmation  of  niatfrisliitiii.  Tli«*n. 
personal  interest  Intoiiits  a  strong«T  force,  with  an  rver-inrn^a^ing  num- 
ber of  indirifluals  than  iiiea»  of  order  ami  of  d<*votion  t<»  firinriple.  and 
a  situation  in  brought  alM>ut  thu4  drfinr«l  by  C\»1mir  :  *  An  epoch  of  iMirial 
i^^orance,  in  which  immortality  incrrases  in  proftortion  to  tlie  growth 
of  intellig«»nce/ 

*'  As  |»auperiwm  fiimultaii«Hiu«ly  inrrpsjirs  in  the  same  proportion*,  it 
follown  that  th<*  h<mr^»»t§  form  of  •aci«*ty  cannot  lant.  In  ont*  way  or 
Viother  it  noon  falU  to  pii^res,  and  tiif  iiii|irenia^y  of  divin«*  rt^ht  i« 
restored,  until  a  new  revolution  u«hers  in  onc«*  more  tlit*  triunii4i  of 
ibe  6#>ur^om>.  Sorirty  cannot  escsfie  from  this  vicioiui  rirrl«*  in  which 
it  has  revolve<l  from  the  first,  until,  as  the  result  of  the  in\eiition  and 
development  of  the  prr^A,  and  of  the  al^olute  iinixMAil'iIity  of  rvatricting 
tbe  examination  of  old  lieliefs  coiiv«|ui"nt  thenNMi.  alt  r**v«*rfiion  to  the 
Iheoeralic  fonu  of  government  has  liecome  radiralU  iin[iossible.     When 
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that  time  comes,  hanianity  must  either  perisb  in  ankntliy,  m  mH 
itself  conformably  to  scientific  reamn.  It  is  then  thkt  boBMlk 
enter  oti  the  last  period  of  its  historical  deTeloproMiti  t)M  ft^ 
'  knowledge,'  which  will  endure  aa  long  as  the  human  rao*  ms  olrtv 
globe.  According  to  Colins,  tbeu,  a  theocratic  ri^imu  te  qhIm  tm 
oil  despotism,  a  democratic  rt'gime  is  liberty  engendering  Miweb«,i 
the  rational  or  'logocratic*  re'gimf  would  secure,  at  tlin  huim  tii^ 
liberty  nnd  order. 

"  Hereafter,  according  to  the  Belgiau  Bociatist,  imnety  will  fa*  A 
tively  organised  as  follows :  All  men  being  by  liKbt  pqoal,  Iby  I 
all  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  regaj-il  to  lalnvr.  H 
free,  and  his  labour  should  be  free  also.  To  effect  thia.  maUtr  A 
be  subordinated  to  intelligeuce,  labour  should  own  tMtit  Lu>4  Mtd  ^ 
aud  wages  would  be  at  a  maximum.  All  men  arv  bro4has.  fo> 
h&vc  a  common  origin ;  hence,  if  any  are  nnabis  (o  pmrick  far  I 
selves,  society  should  take  care  of  them.  lu  the  iotollaclaal  — iM  | 
should  be  a  social  distribution  of  knowledge  to  all,  and  In  Ifcf  arf 
world  a  social  appropriation  of  the  land  aud  of  a  larg*  |w1lia  d 
wealth  acquired  by  past  general  ions,  and  tranafoniM^d  into  rsfiHaL'' 

In  M.  Quetelet  (1796-1874)  Belgium  haa  the  iw-t 
nowned  sttttistician  of  his  time.  He  lia«  unqtiestionaUjJ 
tDOre  than  any  one  else  to  I'ender  statistics  auxUiuy  to  fail 
ical  science.  He  was  the  first  to  reveal  how  woDdufd 
their  comprehensiveness  and  detiniteoess  are  the  regnlui 
which  prevail  among  moral  and  social  phenomena.  T) 
regularities  themselves,  the  real  discoveries  of  his  laboii 
and  brilliant  researches,  are  now  universally  acknowledf 
and  are  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stated  here.  Ba 
regards  the  precise  interpretation  to  be  put  on  them,  the  pi 
to  he  assigned  them  in  historical  philosophy,  their  coaf 
hility  or  incompatibility  with  free  will,  and  their  rigbt 
he  regarded  or  not  as  properly  laws,  there  ia  great  roon 
difference  and  variety  of  opinion.  On  these  poiDts  Qort 
can  only  be  credited  with  raising  questions  which  will  t* 
before  us  in  connection  with  German  historical  thought  i 
they  had  been  under  searching  discussion,  and  when  tberi 
he  more  fully  and  conveniently  considered  by  us," 

I  Sociallun  of  ta^a.y,  pp.  249,  2S0. 

*  The  most  ImporUnt  oC  Quetrlet's  socloloidcal  worka  ai«,  *  Sor  I'Hm^' 
d^veloppemenC  de  ses  facalt^s.'  2  torn..  183B;  '  Lett  res  rar  la  tMa*M  dap 
bliltl^B,'  IMG  ;  "La  Statistlqua  Morale  "Id  '  H^n.  de  I'Acad.  Soy.  d*  Bripl 
t.  xil.,  1M8  ;  '  Du  SysCime  Sociale,'  1618  ;  aod  '  De  la  StaUsttqat 
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A  Belpan  pliysiciiit*  Captain  nriick,  who  devoted  him.H«*lf 
specially  to  the  study  of  tiiagiietiHin^  beliuveil  that  he  had  found 
the  key  of  hLstiin-  in  liiii  favourite  science.     In  a  work  enti- 
tled ^  L*humanitd,  Hon  d^veIoi>i)enient^  et  mi  duri^e/  he  attemptM 
•  to  establish  a  {tarallelisin  lietwecn  magnetical  and  hiMt4>rieal 
'  periods,  which«  in  his  opinion,  reveaU  the  law  of  hisUir}'.     An 
exclusively  historical  investif^ation  proves,  he  maintains,  that 
there  has  lieen  a  continuous  succession  of  i>eoples  on  the  earth 
throughout  historical  time,  and  that  eacdi  of  them  lias  exer- 
cised during  a  certain  period  a  maximum  of  action,  and  then 
jieldetl  up  the  supremacy  to  another.     Each  of  these  chief 
peoples  gives  its  character  to  an  historical  {leriod.     Hence  tlu* 
world  s  great  historical  {lericnls  have  been  —  1.  the  Assyrian  ; 
2.  the   Kg}'ptian :  3.  the  Jewish-PhoMiician ;  4.   the  (treek  ; 
6.  the  Roman;  ^>.  the  Fninkish;  7.  the  (^atholic;  and  8.  the 
French.     Kach  of  the  |>eoples  corres|K>nding  to  these  iieriodn 
•uccessively  and  gradually  asserted  itself,  |Nissed  through  a 
phase  of  intellectual  or  material  maximum  of  [Miwer.  and  then 
grew  feeble  in  transmitting  its  acquisitions  to  its  successor. 
The  |)eri<Hl  of  supremacy  of  each  dominant  |>eopIe  Ihis  hith- 
artcN  acconlingto  Hriirk,  Ijeen  constant,  the  same  f<»r  all,  hist- 
ing  aliout  live  centuries,  a  half   of   the  |N*ople*!4  entire  life. 
'  Tables  are  given  designed  to  show  tliat  the  principle    life- 
epochs  of  tlie  {NMiples  which  have  rrapi)eare«l  in  sucression  on 
:  our  continent  —  those  of  their  foundation,  organisatitm,  a]Kv 
.  gee,  and  end  or  renewal  —  n*ppKluce  themselves  ]N*rifNlii-ally 
fUttk  distance  of  a  little  nion*  than  five  centuries.     Hut  pun*ly 
:  physical   investigation,   Kriiik   maintains,  shows,  lN*sidcs  an 
:  extremely  slow  magnetic  displacement  fnun  K:ist  to  West, 
-dae  t4i   the  pn*ccssion  of   tlie   equinoxes,  a  «|uinquas«M'ul.ir 
ff  movement,  fixed  bv  him  at  r»l«»  veai-s.     Ami  these  two  tN'ri'Nlx, 
■  be  argues,  have  tlieir  analogues  in  the  slow  displacement  of 
:  the  centre  of  civilisation  fn>m  Mist  to  West,  and  esiN*rially 
-  in  the  c|uin(|uasecular  evolution  found  by  analysis  to  lie  cliar- 
acteristie  of  the  course  of  hist«)rv  itself.' 


!•  tBppnrt  do  phyiilqu^,  4|«*  U  mnr«l«*.  n  iriiii^lliirrnrr  lU  rbnmmr/  |>«iO.     An  rr- 
gurtrlH  bimarlf.  «rr  thr  .V-'fir^  hy  Kt\    Maillv  in  IIm  Annumrw  of  Cbr  Arad. 

r.4»H«i|K««|ar  for  INT.V 

>  Abj  kaowUdcr  which  I  pnmmu  uf  Capula  Bnirk  ud  hit  umUAm  hM  bMB 
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The  learned  Bolhuidist,  Futlier  CharleH  dc  Smadl 
(1794-1887),  did  honour  to  his  comiUy  and  hi»  oriet 
historical  laboiint.  He  begau  liis  literary  uareur  with 
tory  of  Belgium,  1821,  aad  afterwards  editud  tbe  imp 
'Corpus  Chronicorum  Flandrite.'  He  is  thu  nuthurof  ■ 
famed  'Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  History,'  •  altnutt 
pensible  to  students  of  that  branch  of  hiaUirtcal  know 
It  indicates,  classiBes,  and  appreciates  the  sourcvTt,  suxil 
and  literature,  with  great  learning  and  Hound  jadgnu-i 
mention  Father  de  Smedt  here,  however,  especially  oo  ae 
of  his  '  Principea  de  la  Critique  Historique,'  published  in 
and  composed,  for  the  most  [lart,  of  articleti  which  ha 
peared  in  a  Frencli  i-eligious  i)eriodica]  in  186&  and  187l 
is  one  of  the  best  books  on  it»  Huhject ;  attractive  In  i 
manifestly  inspired  by  a  conseiontioas  and  liberal  sfnrit 
the  fruit  of  thorough  learning  and  of  long  exjx^rienoe- 
manner  always  sensible  and  useful  it  treats  of  tbe  atal 
studying  the  rules  of  criticism,  of  the  dittpnsitiotiR  requi 
the  critic,  of  the  nature  of  historical  certainty,  of  tbe  H 
ticity,  interpretation,  and  authority  of  tbe  texts,  of  on 
popular  tradition,  of  the  negative  ar<;iiment,  of  conjet-tu 
unwritten  testimony,  and  of  arguments  a  priori.  &esi< 
touches  on  a  number  of  particular  disputed  points  lamini 
although  briefly.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  adequ 
its  subject  or  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  students.  It  is 
way  a  systematic  treatise,  and  does  not  at  all  penetrate 
the  psychology  or  even  the  logic  of  historical  processes, 
only  just  to  describe  it  as  still  one  of  the  best  books  <i 
principles  of  historical  criticism ;  but  it  is  little  to  the  ( 
of  historians  that  we  should  require  or  be  able  so  i 
scribe  it.' 

derived  enclrelj  from  tbe  '  HioMr;  of  the  Pliysiol  miut  BlaUienuitic&l  Scv 
Belgian),'  by  MM.  Cb.  and  E.  LoRtange  —  see  '  ClnqomDU  Ans  dp  Ubprti 
pp.  1T1-It)6,  My  rnllure  to  procure  his  work  Is  probably  not  mnrh  to  be  in 
I  could  certainly  not  have  [nrmed  an  intellit^nt  opInioQ  renrdlDf;  bta  B 
periodH  of  51G  yean,  and  Vfould  havo  beea  most  tceptlcal  aa  tA  hii  ki 
periods  o[  618yeara.  MM.  I^afcraiiKe  speaks  in  tbe  blKhrst  t«rtDBor  tbr<r 
^nluB  and  the  sell-stKrllirinK  labours  of  Captain  Briick. 

Unlroductiogenerallsadblslsrlaneccleaiastlcain  critice  tt«M*adaM.  Tn 
1ST6. 

'  There  It  an  lDter««tlnE  nketoh  ol  the  life  el  Father  de  Smedi  by  Fai 
Decker  In  the  Annuaire  tot  1888  of  the  Royal  Ackdem;  of  B^iglam. 
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French-«peaking  Switzerland  L»  not,  an  some  suppose,  intel- 
lectually a  mere  province  of  France.  It  has  a  character  of  its 
own ;  one  which  has  been  developed  under  peculiar  political 
conditions,  and  profoundly  modified  by  the  action  of  religion. 
It  lies  open,  however,  to  all  French  influences ;  and  what  is  said 
and  done  at  Paris  is  immediately  known  and  felt  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.  At  the  same  time  it  readily  receives  and  assimilates 
German  ideas,  owing  partly  to  its  Protestantism  and  partly  to 
its  close  connection  with  (ierman-speaking  Switxerland.  As 
regards  literature  and  science  it  will  bear  honourable  compar- 
ison, relatively  to  its  extent  and  population,  with  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  It  is  characterised  by  g^reat  intellectuaK 
aa  well  as  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  historians,  although  none,  perhaps, 
of  the  highest  rank.  Among  the  best-known  names  are  those  of 
Bexa,  Theodore  Agrippa  D*Aubign<,  Mallet-Dupan,  Sismondi, 
B.  Constant,  Merle  D'Aubign^,  De  Felice,  Chastel,  Sayous, 
Beget,  &c.  As  reganls  its  historical  Uieorists  there  is  not 
much  now  to  tell.  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Benjamin 
ConstanU  have  already  been  under  our  notice.^ 

Alexander  Vinet  (1797-1 H47)  has  been  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  Swiss  Protestant  writers  of  this  century;  and 
deservedly,  being  the  man  of  most  original  individuality,  of 
purest  genius,  of  intensest  conviction,  of  most  striking  and 
learching  elociuence.  He  has  nowhere  Mi«cially  treaUnl  of 
the  philosophy  of  hintor}',  Imt  he  has  often  touched  ufion  it : 
ind  M.  Ahu6  has  diligently  c()lltM*ted  the  tluuights  expresscnl 
»n  these  <H:rasioiis,  and  skilfully  coniposed  of  them  a  cliapter 
»f  a  book  widely  known  to  English  readeni  as  Vinet*s  ^Out- 
lines of  Philosophy.*  From  that  cliapter  I  shall  make  a  few 
|Uotations. 

1  M.  Virinl«  KoMel'*  '  llistoin^  Uttermirv  «l«  U  SolMe  RocMUidc  d«  odgtaM  * 
»a«  joani,'  'i  Iihb.,  InsO,  wrrm;  m>  f ar  m  I  rmn  jmlitr,  to  fnlSl  lu  prooikw  of  pro- 
laiiUBff  *'  a  fmlthfal  and  eomplcto  plrinrt  of  th«  latollectoal  Uf«  of  all  tte  FmelH 
ip>slll«g  caatoo*  frooi  Ita  oooiscnerMtat  to  tlw  pretrat  iimmJ" 


"HiRtoryiu  its  highest  signification  is  bul  Ui«  mftnitMUtiaa  at  I 
idea  of  progress,  whether  we  refer  that  progrww  to  tba  liBtttfe  tt  O^ 
and  the  course  of  time,  or  whether  w^  seek  it  in  what  Bobm*  Mbl 
•iet'flopmenl  of  religion,  or  lastly,  whether  we  view  it  h  a  kmU  irf  4| 
two  causes  combined,  hi  »ll  these  cases,  progrcm  c>a  ool;  kti 
advance  of  the  iDlelligeul  world  towards  (rwA,  vrhidi  ex^MMff 
infallibly  contains  goodnat.  If  the  law  of  prograea  da  mil  ttfaL^ 
is  no  meaning  in  history,  nor  in  llie  world  either,  ttttd  eaab  aHb  bdi 
fit  to  be  thrown  aside  as  ttiere  rubbitili." 

"  There  is  one  sen§«  iu  wlilcb  truth  Icnows  no  Inws  i^mpt  il*  m« 
never  overcame,  never  retarded,  and  always  triatnpba.  It  >l«*p  x^ 
itself,  eltlier  in  the  free  submission  of  the  moral  buing  or  lu  hji  dirf 
meut.  The  believing  and  the  untielieving,  the  Ksitita  ftnd  the  iipl 
equally  do  it  honour.  Error,  which  comhata  it,  afford*  it  al  lb*  ■ 
time,  at  its  own  cost,  a  striking  confimiation ;  il  is  its  Datmal  mMI 

"  The  fall  of  heavy  bodies  is  not  subject  to  more  ri||:(inM«  teas  | 
the  course  of  the  idee  iu  the  humau  niiud  and  in  Mwietj.  A  |irari 
liears  all  its  couHequences  within  itself,  ae  a  plant  do^e  all  its  poM 
Men  may  choose  tlie  time  to  agitate  a  question;  Ihry  may  il>hr) 
posing  it;  but,  once  proposed,  they  cannot  prevnnt  tke  qswtiM 
DOntaias  proposing  themselves  one  after  the  other.  .  .  .  Tkvik  I 
neoesaity  only  make  one.  and  the  logic  of  the  idea*  ^m^f  failed 
iu  the  fact;).  God  has  granted  us  no  noliler  apestaela  thi*  iferi 
times   when   these   two   logics   reunite.      Nothing    t»    to   iaAriua^ 

into  captivity  to  its  obedience ;  and  even  before  it  has  nbja 
thoughts,  it  has  subjected  facts.  As  everything  is  coanected  io  ■  < 
system,  as  the  whale  truth  is  included  in  each  particular  tntk 
point  gained,  the  whole  is  gained." 

"  If  an  the  destinies  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  or  eren  of  ■  m 
nation,  the  weight  of  individualities  is  but  little  felt;  if  in  te 
a  calculation  their  value  ia  hardly  appreciable ;  they  do  for  aS  i 
tell  in  the  limits  of  a  given  century ;  and  the  historians  of  the  Im 
school,  who  are  very  right  in  an  ezUnded  horiaon  only  to  tab  ■ 
of  general  causes,  and  to  refer  results  immediately  to  /«■«,  are  n 
when  they  transport  their  system  within  narrower  bound*.  Sod 
prevents  them,  or  rather  nothing  excuses  them  from  assi^ing  to  ha 
liberty,  to  diversity  of  character,  and  to  special  ptt-OTidence.  a  pvl 
a  considerable  part  too,  in  tlie  production  of  eventa.  Let  thata  tfaM 
these  on  a  less  hmited  scale;  they  may  do  so  without  endanfEeriaf 
dogma  of  divine  liberty,  while  in  dealing  with  the  annals  of  oae  ■ 
a  few  centuries,  their  method  compromises  at  one  blow,  togetlteri 
the  liberty  of  man,  the  liberty  of  God-" 

"  It  seems  written  in  the  book  of  national  destiny  that,  in  the  »in 
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u(  social  facU.  thouf*ht  anH  action  nhall  never  move  witli  fM|iial  step: 
thought  invariably  liiit|iH  hrHathleiwly  aftf'r  action,  or  action  afUT  thought 
—  each  in  alternati*ty  too  n\nw  or  t«>o  precipitate.  Thin  incurable  (li»eaM» 
cif  society,  Hprin};inK  an  it  doeH  from  an  incurable  di!M*a>e  of  human 
nature,  is  a  fertile  principle  of  fiolitical  diHturbanceM.** 

**  AlUiou^li  a  Hocial  truth  lien  at  the  liottom  of  all  Mru>;);leM.  yet  thin 
Irutli,  under  itN  general  and  abMiIute  form,  only  manifesto  itM'lf  to  the 
generation  that  comen  when  the  Mtru;;^!*-*  ^^  over.  Pohterity  alone  known 
why  the  conflict  took  place,  and  would  tell  it,  were  that  |ioHAibto,  to  tliu«e 
liy  ««hom  the  conflict  waa  carried  on ;  for  no  tlieor)*  haK  ap(H*ared  in  the 
world  anterior  to  Uvcis:  it  in  the  facti*  that  have  engendered  th«i  theory: 
thuii  it  i^  that  all  i*ocial  truths,  created  one  by  one  lioth  bv  nece^iitv  and 
opfiortunity,  have  come  doun  to  um;  thuN  it  is*  that  our  children  will 
know  lietter  than  we  what  it  wan  we  really  aim«Hl  at.  It  la  only  (lod 
who  known  U^forehand  what  lie  willh  and  what  lie  doei^.** 

'*  Influenced  by  the  n'colh'ct ions  of  a  tliounand  generous  rf  volts  which 
have  aMM'rted  in  our  worlil  tlie  rightH  of  (lod  over  the  pn*tensionM  of 
inen,  the  rightu  of  truth  over  tlie  pretenniouM  of  error,  in  shf»rt  th(»se  of 
rirtue  over  vice,  1  have  »aid,  ami  I  .«till  »ay.  that  it  i;*  from  revolt  to 
revolt  that  societien  go  on  to  |M*rfection,  that  justice  reigns  and  truth 
flourinhefl.  Yet,  although  history  teacheii  that  almost  alt  the  great  fpien- 
ti<in!i  that  have  agitated  Miciety  have  hai!  a  violent  Holution.  it  i<«  the 
duty  of  nor  till  111  All  to  ntart  from  an  op|ioAite  ho|H*,  to  »|»an*  society  too 
fkudilen  transformation!!,  and  to  smooth  the  incline  bv  which  humanitv 
advances  to  new  destinies.** 

**  AH  pn»gr«*!^*i  l^aiU  to  diwcontent:  it  in  not  miserk*  that  plantA  the 
Mandanl  of  r«-volution«.  What!  in  progreii^.  then.  U*  l>e  alMayn  a  »\i\f 
jert  of  alarm?  Will  it  atwayn  rou«*  M»fne  confu*tfNl  idea  of  crime  and 
impiety?  Will  it  always  find  a  great  number  of  the  ni<»st  honourable 
memlters  of  sficiety  ili<itriiMtfuI  of  and  almost  in  league  againnt  itV  Ye«. 
ao  li>ng  an  the  progn-^gi  of  the  human  heart  —  that  Iieart  which,  according 
lo  Scripture.  i<«  de«|*Tately  wickeil,  and  wIiom*  wickeilne«.«  taintn  all 
thingN  —  doen  not  corr**«piiiid  with  the  progrens  of  law«.  art*,  and  evpn 
morals.  Humanity  •^•eiiiH  to  fori;et  that  the  first  inventions,  thi*  fir«t 
progn*ss,  occurre<!  in  the  family  of  (*ain." 

**  Nothing  in  (■(nI'ii  eye^  i^  progreis  in  humanity  except  what  re«tiin*« 
in  humanity  the  image  of  (><m1.  The  fhristian.  too.  who  mn**  all  «ith 
Cio«rs  eyes,  in  (mmI's  light,  gives  the  name  of  progress  tu  nothing  el^e . 
for  society,  being  neither  external  t<i  humanity  nor  t4>  the  pUn  of  (iod. 
must  tend  towards  the  same  eml  to  which  man  i.«  nummoiird  t<i  aim - 
we  may  very  iiaAity  deiluce  from  thi^  that  e«|uality  i«.  in  the  i-yn  of 
the  (*hri^tian.  neither  the  whole  of  progn's*.  nor  even  an  •••>»fi.tial  \tikri 
of  the  true  pn»gri*M«,  but  at  mo^t  (and  this  remains  t«i  lie  diM-ii^Attli  one 
of  the  conse«|uence«,  or  one  of  the  ^igns  of  true  progress.  Kur  a  loati 
who  has  beconie  the  e<pial  of  all  uthi*r  men  ii  not  fur  that  reason  iiKjre 
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I  system  expounaea  in  it,  nowever,  is  Dasea  on  naj 

of  the  supremacy  of  the  practical  reason.  Its  cei 
that  of  Absolute  Liberty.  He  protests  againi 
described  as  an  a  priori  metaphysical  deductioi 
at  least,  a  boldly  constructive  philosophy,  very  \ 
its  aim,  and  all-comprehensive  in  its  range,  —  ^x 

I  as  its  author  himself  avers,  ^^of  theism  and  p 

;  monism  and  of  monadology,  of  dogmatism  and 

of  history  and  of  reason,  under  the  sovereign  din 

I  moral  idea."    Its  themes  are  God,  nature,  and 

comprehends  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  history,  whi 
be  essentially  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  discovc 
tianity  the   only  true  satisfaction,   and   the    on 
explanation  of  the  condition  and  course  of  humai 
In  the  exposition  of  his  historical  doctrine,  as  c 
in  genei*al,  M.   Secr^tan  displays  a  vigorous    i 
intelligence,  and  gives  expression  to  many  fine 
thoughts.    But  the  doctrine  itself  need  not    de 
consists  not  of  properly  historical  theses,  but  o 
theological  hypotheses,  mostly  incapable   either 
proof  or  of  inductive  verification.    It  contains  vei 
views  regarding  God  conceived  of  as  absolute 
liberty ;  the  origination  of  the  universe  and  of 
a  perfect  ideal  unity;  the  disruption  of  that  u 

inHpfinifft    nnmVkPr     r»f    inrlivirlnalitiAS  ?     a    nrimrfc*" 
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individual  in  Christ,  expiating  sin,  and  sanctifying  the  race : 
the  return  of  mankind  to  the  absolute  unity  through  the 
Church ;  and  similar  themes. 

In  M.  Secrtftan*s  latest  book, '  Mon  Utopie,*  1892,  he  has 
delineated  his  ideal  of  the  future.  It  is  one  which  includes 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problem  by  the  collectivisation 
of  property  in  land ;  of  the  social  question  by  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  women,  the  equalisation  of  the  sexes ;  and 
of  the  religious  problem  by  the  severance  of  religion  from 
theology,  the  organisation  of  a  Church  without  dogma  or 
confession. 

Another  pupil  of  Vinet  was  J.  P.  Trottet  (1818-62).  He 
studied  four  years  in  Germany,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
pastor  at  Stockholm,  and  for  a  shorter  period  at  the  Hague. 
He  was  warmly  religious,  while  free  and  vague  as  regards 
his  theology.  His  chief  work,  *  he  G^nie  des  Civilisations,* 
2  vols.,  appeared  in  1862,  shortly  before  his  death.  It  treats 
only  of  antiquity ;  bears  marks  of  having  been  brought  hur- 
riedly to  a  close;  and  gives  no  indications  of  how  it  was 
intended  to  be  worked  out.  It  testifies  to  wide  reading  and 
prolonged  reflection,  but  is  often  more  ingenious  tluui  clear 
or  convincing.  Its  arrangement  is  rather  loose :  for  example, 
the  note  regarding  ^  the  first  cause  of  the  formation  of  races** 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  last  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  as  t4)  *uhe  natural  relations  between  human 
civilisations  and  the  configuration  of  the  places  which  have 
served  as  their  theatre,**  should  liave  been  included  in  the 
introduction.  It  proceeds  on  the  conviction  that  the  entire 
development  of  vach  |>eople  springs  fn>m  its  diiftinctive 
spiritual  principle,  and  is  only  to  be  understood  thruuf^h  a 
study  of  its  religion  :  tliat  the  dtvtinies  of  nations  an*  deter- 
mined by  their  modes  of  representing  and  revering  the  Divine. 
It  trvats  es|ierially  of  the  constitutive  |ieriod  of  ea^-h  of  the 
societies  brought  under  consideration.  Tlie  imtriait'lial  fam- 
ily, the  |Kitrian*hal  triU\  {latriarchal  humanity  as  rrprvscnti'd 
by  China,  the  city-empires  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  (*arthagt% 
the  sacerdotal  realm  of  Indiii,  the  (ngan  monarchies  of  Kgypt 
and  Iran,  the  ancient  republics  of  (ireece  and  Rome,  and  the 
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Jewish  theocracy,  are  successively  passed  in  leview,  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  whole  history  of  hamanity  hte 
been  the  necessary  preparation  for  Christianity ;  that  the 
mythological  religions  were  stages  of  education  suited  to  tkr 
wants  of  the  human  mind  at  each  epoch  of  its  development ; 
that  Christian  consciousness  is  the  final  and  perfect  form  of 
humanitarian  consciousness.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  folli 
reached.  The  work  is  a  fragment,  and  we  are  not  enaUed 
to  form  any  satisfactory  conception  of  the  whole  in  which  it 
was  meant  to  be  included. 

The  late  M.  Frederick  de  Rougemont  (1807-76)  of  Neu- 
chS.tel  was  a  layman,  but  of  far  more  rigid  orthodoxy  thiL 
Yinet  or  Trottet;  a  most  vigorous  theological  polemic;  a 
man  widely  acquainted  with  science,  of  immense  leamii^«  of 
indefatigable  activity,  of  unswerving  conscientioiisness,  and 
of  unfaltering  courage.  He  never  hesitated  to  call  to  strict 
account  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-countryinen,  such  m 
Agassiz,  Yinet,  and  M.  de  Gasparin,  when  they  seemed  %o 
him  to  fall  into  heresies.     His  absolute  faith  in  the  inenancr 

• 

of  the  Scriptures  was  accompanied  by  a  faith  almost  as  Bttoof 
in  the  inerrancy  of  his  own  deductions  from  them.     At  oof 

period  of  his  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  and  although  b 
abandoned   Hegelianism  when,  to  use  his  own   words,  *'l-. 
took  his  seat  at  the  feet  of  Christ,"  he  retained  to  the  i^^* 
some    Hegelian   peculiarities   of    thought   and    speech.      H 
regarded  Germany  as  '*  his  intellectual  fatherland." 

Among  Kougemont's  numerous  works  are  two  very  eruiii:- 
treatises  —  the  one  intended  to  establish  his  views  reganii:^ 
'Hhe  primitive  people,"  ^  and  the  other  to  prove  his  hypolbe>-* 
of  the  Semitic  origin  of  Western  civilisation.^      With  the. 
are  closely  connected  '  Les  Deux  Cit^s  —  La  Philosophie  n- 
THistoire  aux  diflf(?rents  ages  de  THumanit^,*  2  torn.,  1ST4 
This  last  is  much  the  more  important.     The  second  voluir 
is  especially  valuable.     The  account  which  it  gives   of  th 

1  I^  Peuple  Primitif,  sa  religion,  sou  histoire,  et  sa  civilisation.  3  vol.-     InSv  *- 
*  L'Ajje  du  bronze,  on  les  Semites  en  Occident,  1806. 

^  It  was  published  a  month  or  two  later  than  my  'PhiUvsi^phy  of   Hix'.-> 
France  and  Germany.' 
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doctrine  of  historical  theoristo  from  tlie  Renaissance  to  our 
own  day  is  the  fruit  of  enormous  and  conscientious  reading. 
So  far  as  the  historical  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  much 
tliat  is  excellent  in  the  tiret  volume  also,  although  tliere  is 
likewise  a  goo<l  deal  tliat  is  irrelevant  or  erroneous.  But 
while  *  I..es  Deux  Cit^  *  is  a  very  remarkable  and  meritorious 
work,  it  lias  at  least  two  serious  defects. 

The  first  obtrudes  itself  on  us  in  almost  every  i>age.  M. 
Uougumont  is  far  from  being  as  considerate  and  fair  in  judg- 
ing of  tlie  theories  and  systems  which  he  brings  before  us  as 
he  is  in  simply  presenting  them.  The  secret  of  this  fact  is 
not  only  an  oi)en  one,  but  one  whicli  he  lias  taken  care  tliat 
we  shall  learn  fmm  himself.  In  bringing  his  work  to  a  close, 
he  tells  us  that  ^^he  has  weighed  the  historical  philosophers 
<»f  all  times  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and  put  on  his 
left  hand  those  who  are  light ;  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  pro- 
test against  this  balance,  seeing  that  every  one  lias  his  own ; 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  himself  and  the  philoso- 
phers is  tliat  their  balances  are  of  earthly  fabrication,  and  liave 
lieen  adopted  without  due  consideration,  whereas  his  is  that 
of  Christ,  and  has  been  carefully  selected.**  There  may  be 
Helvetian  candour  in  this  declaration,  but  there  is  neither 
modesty  nor  reasonableness  in  it.  Criticism  conducted  on 
huch  a  plan  is  a  continuous />rftVto  primripii  in  the  critic*s  omtii 
fiivour.  Without  any  disrespect  to  ^  the  balance  of  the  sane- 
t  uary,**  its  fitness  for  weighing  phihsiophical  theories  and  his- 
torical generalisations  may  be  doubted.  What  other  Ijalance 
for  weighing  these  things  can  there  be  than  reason  taking  fair 
and  full  account  of  all  the  relevant  facts?  Tliere  is  no  other 
instrument,  no  other  metho<I,  of  dealing  justly  with  tlie 
opinions  and  systems  either  of  those  ^deists,  |iaiitheists,  ma- 
ttfrialists,  positivists,  and  sceptics/*  whf>m  Itougemont  so  dicta- 
torially  waives  to  the  left,  or  of  those  **  tielieving  theologians  ** 
to  whom,  as  arbitrarily,  he  assigns  a  place  of  honour  on  his 
right.  Then«  is  it  really  ^  the  Isilance  of  the  sanctuary  **  which 
he  employs?  Tliat  is  xery  doubtful.  What  he  certainly  does 
i-mploy  as  a  Isilance  is  just  his  own  historical  philosophy. 
True,  he  fathers  that  philosophy  on   the  profiheti  Isaiah, 
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Ezekiel,  Nahum,  and  Daniel,  and  on  the  aposUes  St.  Panl  aznl 
St.  John ;  but,  then,  he  founds  the  claim  on  the  most  arbitraiy 
and  improbable  interpretations  of  their  writings.  Hb  $<•> 
called  ^^  balance  of  the  sanctuary ''  is  largely  of  his  own  fkbn- 
cation ;  it  is  his  own  private  theory  of  historJ^ 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  that  theory  is  the  second  of  tli** 
two  defects  referred  to  as  lessening  the  value  of  *  Les  Deu\ 
Cit^s.*  It  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  hypotheses  associaU^i 
with  rather  than  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  of  Biblical  di^- 
trines  or  declarations  misapplied.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think, 
to  subject  it  to  a  critical  examination.  The  following  quoU- 
tion  will  give  some  general  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  plan  of  M. 
de  Rougemont's  work :  — 

<' Knowing  the   problems    of    bistoriosophy,  all   the  false  solotioc< 
which  reason  can  give  them,  and  the  only  true  one,  thai  which  » 
taught  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  we  shall  exhibit  the  order  of  soooessioo 
of  the  revelations  of  God  and  of  the  errors  of  man  from  age  to  mge. 
The  revelations  are  three  in  number:  that  of  God  the  Creator,  Elohin\ 
to  the  psychical  humanity  sprung  from  Adam ;  that  of  Jehovah  to  Uk 
Hebrew  people  born   of  Sem ;   that  of  Jesus  Christ  to   the  spiritiul 
humanity  which  is  His  issue  by  faith.     The  errors  are  of   two  opp-- 
site  natures,  and  of  two  epochs  separated  by  thousands    of   year*;  f 
myths  of  the  ancient  P^ast  and  the  philosophical  systems  of  tht»  m<>i-' 
West.      Between   these   syjstems   and   these   historiosophic    niyUis  th* 
intervenes   in   time   and   space   the   science   of   the   biology    of    nati" 
created   by   the   human   mind   among   the   Hellenes.      The    dixisivo. 
our  work  is  thus  very  simple.     The  first  book  h:vs  for  its   ^ubjrr:  :. 
traditions  which  primitive  humanity  has  transmitted   to    us   re;;ar.i.:  . 
its  origins  and  the  revelations  of   God.     There  are  there    the  u-u:  i. 
tioiis  of  historiosophy.     The   two  books  which   follow  coinprehfiid  i. 
pagan   peoples   of   the    East   and   the    Hebrews.      The    paijan?.    \%.i:.i 
astray  among  myths  which  have  no  value  for  our  science,  l.ut  v*:.. 
all  proceed  from,  and  thereby  bear  witness  to.  the  primordial  truths 
humanity.     The  most  curious  of  these  myths  are  the  cyclical  hi<t'»'- 
of  the   universe.     'J'he   Hebrews  receive   from  (lo<l  a  secoii<l   rev.'la* . 
which   confirms   the  iirst,  and  which  is  summed   up   in    the    pr- »rni>.' 
the  Messiah.     'J'hen  come  (Jreece  and  Rome,  which,  while   loj«ir.^  -  ..: 
of   the    history   of   humanity,  discover   the   formulie    of    the    >uc^x'>-. 
of   governments   in   the  different  ages  of  their  republican    cilit-s.      1 
following   books,    which    comprise   the   historiosophy    of     ihe    Chri«:; 
world,   show  us:  first,  Jesus  Christ   and    His   ajx)stles    completing    '. 
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<livine  rereUtionA:  then  on  one  vide,  the  bellaring  thinken  «*xi>lAiD- 
ing  bj  the  great  principleii  of  the  faith,  and  bj  the  prophecies  ih« 
hiiitorj  of  humanity;  and  on  another  vide,  the  rationalistic  philoao- 
l»hera  ptriving  in  Tain  to  comprehend  ita  coufm  and  plan,  and,  bj 
the  rery  vanity  of  their  efforts,  aa  well  aa  by  their  itudiee  in  histori- 
i-al  biology,  coming  slowly  to  confess  that  the  rerealed  historiosophy 
i<*  the  most  rational  of  philosophies.  PrimitiTe  humanity  is  the  thesis ; 
Urael  of  the  race  of  Sem  and  the  Japhetic  Hellenes  form  the  anti- 
thesis  of  the  divine  revelations  and  of  human  science;  the  Christian 
world  is  called  to  accomplish  or  at  least  to  prepare  for  the  definitive 
^vnthesis  of  faith  and  of  reason.'*  > 

• 

'fhe  work  of  Cvnar  Malan,  entitled  *  I^s  Grands  Traits  de 
riliiitoire  religieui»e  de  rilumanit^/  1888,  will  please  and  in- 
terest its  readers  by  its  eloquence,  its  sincerity  of  tone,  and  the 
truth  and  worth  of  many  of  the  thoughts  and  facts  which  it 
<*onveys.  BuU  I  imagine,  it  will  find  few  disjiosed  to  accept 
its  formula  of  historical  development,  its  distribution  of 
historical  time.  It  represents  humanity  as  [lassing  through 
three  stages,  or  Divine  Economies,  —  the  Economy  of  the 
presence  of  Ciod  on  earth,  the  Economy  of  re%'elation,  and 
the  Economy  of  palinffSnenie^  or  of  the  redemption  of  nuin 
and  the  reMt4>ration  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  to  force 
the  matter  of  histor)*  into  the  mould  of  an  antiquated  ttie* 
t>log}'  is  surely  imprudent.  M.  Malan*s  work  is  derived  in  a 
ronsiderable  nu-asure  fnmi  the  ^  Ilumanitat  und  C^hristen* 
thum*  c»f  the  Daninh  theologian.  Dr.  Scharling,  which  will 
come  lN*fore  us  in  our  next  volume. 

Secr^tan,  KougiMUont,  and  Malan  sei*m  to  mo  to  have  one 
fault  in  common,  that  of  fancying  themiuOves  to  know  a  gn*at 
dfal  more  aUiut  the  U^ginning  and  end  of  history  than  they 
ix*ally  do,  or  even  than  it  has  Inmmi  given  to  man  in  his 
pn*sent  state  to  know.  All  three  might  have  sat  with  a4lvan- 
tiigt*  at  the  feet  of  that  gifted  Swiss  maidt*n  —  Mile.  Alice  de 
Chambrier  —  whose  thoughts  incessantly  tended  t4)  the  immor- 
tality to  which  she  was  so  early  called  away,  and  who  felt  so 
di*eply  that  the  life  of  man  on  earth  is  but  a  slender  gleam 
of  light  between  immensities  of  darkness. 

>  Pp.  32.  aa 
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